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PREFACE. 


The world takes a great interest in the themes of the Indian Epics 
and the learned men of Europe have criticised them in their works. 
It is only natural that in Indians these vile and unjustifiable calumnies 
against oertain venerable and noble characters of their Epics give 
rise to great pain. It is, therefore, the sacred duty of an Indian to 
disabuse the minds of students of the Indian Epics of many current 
erroneous notions. It must be said that by Western education Indian 
students have become unable tc comprehend their own ancient fore¬ 
fathers, with the result that in almost ail cases they have lost all 
power of initiative and have learnt only to re-echo Western views and 
findings. 

• It is impossible for anyone to pose as an expounder or discoverer 
of the truths and mysteries mixed up in the Epics without first discus¬ 
sing briefly all the important questions of ancient Indian civilisation 
anS history, as well as of worship, in all their bearings on the Epics, 
especially when one is fully aware of tiie great difficulties arising from 
the controversial nature of some of the issues, which have raised consi¬ 
derable doubt in the minds of well-known Western scholars like Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller and others. The task is almost superhuman, for one 
has first to discover and sift all the materials and facts which have any 
bearing on these subjects. A standard and a starting point are 
necessary for every measurement and appraisement. It is only fair 
and right, in the circumstances, that I should place before my readers 
what I have learnt from the revelations made by the texts of the Epics 
themselves and the light I have derived by touching the negative and 
positive switches on the vast switchboard of the Hindu Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture of Philosophy, Purana and Law, as well as the different sections of 
the Epics, growing with the progress of time. 

Human knowledge is limited, and the method of acquiring it is 
found in human nature. A child is not ashamed to ask questions 
about things he does not know, and he repeats what he learns before 
he masters it. One cannot swim unless one goes beyond one's depth* 
The study of the Indian Epics in all their ^details means a lifelong 
task. The results of my study were placed before the learned 
Societies of India who are authorities on thfe subject, f contributed 
articles on the subject and visited Benaras, Poona, etc., to present my 
conclusions on the various knotty points of the Epics. These secured 
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wide a >p/oval, a id leading Sanskrit S::holars»of Benares, like the late 
lamented Mahamahopadhaya Shiva |£umar Sastri, in recognition of my 
original researches in this direction conferred on me the title of 
11 Bharatabanibhllsana. ,, * 

Dr. Sukthanker, the learned Editor of the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, requested me in writing to publish a book, being impress¬ 
ed with the discussion I had with him. 

“ Your views are so interesting, and your study of the Mahabharata is evidently 
so profound that you ought to write a book stating your views and giving the world 
of scholars the benefit of your erudition. I hope you will fully state in your book 
why and how you disagree with the views of Western scholars. Such a book is 
urgently needed and will be keenly appreciated, at best in India, if not all over 
the world." 

He was good enough to ask me to give a public lccturef and discuss 
the matter with the learned members of the well-known Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona. I did, when I went to Poona 
to give evidence before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee there 
in 1930. I tried to impress upon the members of the Bhandarkar 
Society the importance of establishing the real original incidents and 
plot of the great Epic, illustrating some of them there, so that *he 
original texts and characters might he joined together diverted of the 
subsequent interpolations and additions made under the specious plea 
of adapting it to the march of the times and the tastes of the public. 
There was a long and lively discussion and I satisfactorily met all the 
points raised by the learned Dr. Sukthanker, Rao Bahadur Vaidya and 
other learned men assembled at the Poona meeting. 

The bedrock of the Indian Epics seems to have been religious 
worship, philosophy, theology and love rather than history, politics, art 
or science as is found in the Western world. The study of the charac¬ 
ters of the Indian Epics, with the incidents of their lives and the truths 
and lessons they preach, is the all important question, and not the 
popular view of them. The owner, user and builder are more interested 
in the real usefulness, elegance and comfort of the internal arrangement 
of a building than in the mere external appearance and the beauty of 

"Translation from Sanskrit:—" 1 n appreciation of his great attachment for and 
long and arduous labours on Mahnbhnrat't , coupled with a great devotion for Sree 
Krishna, and being greatly delighted to find him possessed of such good 4u a lh*tas 
m this ruinous Kali Age, when, being possessed of great wealth, youth, opportu¬ 
nities and temptations, he could be drown- away elsewhere, we confer the title of 
“ Bharat-Bani-Bhusan’’on Promotho Nath Mulick of noble character. 
Mahamahopadhaya Sib Kijmar Sarma Misra, 

Mahamahopadhaya Chandra Bhusan Surma, 

Mahamahopadhaya Anantaram£arma and others, 

^Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Report for 1030-31, Page 27, Tara : 0. 
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its front elevation as seon by a spectator or bystander. This may he 
averred with equal truth of the Epic structure. It is well-known that 
there cannot be any close resemblance between the East and the West. 

In ancient India religious education with theology and philosophy 
was highly developed. The Hindus owe their existence to the great 
ideals of morality, love, religion and spiritual excellence depicted in the 
Epics, but to others they convey very little information or inspiration. 
An illiterate Hindu even now understands and realises the connotation 
of truth^justiee, piety and love by the name of Yudhisthira, filial piety 
and ideal kinghood by that of Ramchandra, fidelity by that of Sita, 
love by that of Draupadi, chastity by that of Sahitri, parental love 
by that of Dasaratha, fraternal love by that of Bharata or Lakshmana, 
chivalry by that of Arjuna, tyranny by that of Ravana and villany by 
that of Durjodhana. 

It must be understood that whoever allows himself to be carried 
away by imagination or tries to put hosts of syllogisms to flight with a 
sntfer is unable to grapple with facts from the internal evidence in the 
Epics themselves. Besides, one cannot confine oneself simply to the 
Egics themselves in re-valuing them, for the simple reason that they 
were meant for learned assemblies like the Cultured University of 
Sounaka or the royal sacrifices of ancient Kings of India. They were 
the manuals in popular garb, containing, as they do, the teachings of 
the Vedas and their religious sacrifices with theories and practices 
for the better and clearer understanding of the different subjects. 

By resorting to all the material which has any bearing on the 
subject I have tried to gather light on this difficult subject and now 
endeavour to assist the students of the Epics to do likewise; and to spare 
them the tedious task of remembering and referring to all that literature 
themselves, I have put in brief resumes and sketches of all that 
material in this book. It appeared to me as a revelation of the my¬ 
steries of the Epics, and may appear as a re-valuation of the Epics 
to my readers. 

Knowledge, unlike food, is not destroyed when it is made acces¬ 
sible to all and is thoroughly examined and developed with an exchange 
of views by learned people, a course which all sensible men welcome* 
This is the long and short of this undertaking. It is presented to the 
learned body of the world and, conscious as I am of my shortcomings 
in a task like this, I trust will be appreciated by them. Getting to grips 
with things as they really were fronf the early days of ancitnt civilisa¬ 
tion up to the last days of Epic growth, h%> been no easy task. Theories 
of liberty and fiaternity tried to keep dignity within proper 1 ounds and 
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stood against absolute despotism. Everything A seemed to have been 
decided at the general assembly of religious sacrifices like Rajasuya and 
Asvamedha. The instinct of self-assertion is inherent in human nature, 
but the whole mind of India has been coloured with legalism from the 
days of King Vena. Autocracy was not tolerated. King Vena paid the 
penalty of being an autocrat. The caste system made an admirable 
subsidiary nursery for putting a stop to undue interference in the func¬ 
tions of a Brahmin and a Kshatriya by ambitious men like Parasurama 
and Visvamittra. 

# 

The doctrine of Karma, or the will of God, or Faith, has very 
little to do with the early Indian Epics. Such a doctrine is the growth 
of science, art and culture. Such a doctrine does not reflect the every¬ 
day life of ancient India. The ideas of self-improvement, self-accession 
and self-determination were identified with the Yoga system of Philoso¬ 
phy. There had been a gradual process of attainment in a series of 
lives and deaths, which the ancient law-givers could not realise. The 
Indian Epics depict that the national honour of a nation or its religious 
instinct was sought to be preserved on the battlefield by great kings, 
who were loved and deified. Eventually this was sought to be done by 
incarnations of gods being invoked in a sacrificial fire. Here one is 
often struck by a curious air of unreality—the object to be attained had 
been lost sight of in the process of attainment. This made the task of 
unravelling the truth from the fiction in Epic literature all the more 
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difficult. The Indian Epics demonstrate the characteristic traits of the 
early Aryan mind in ancient India, on which the different stages of 
Hindu Society ultimately developed in all their phases. 

That these facts may be better understood, this lifelong labour of a 
student of the Mahabharata is presented to the cultured world in the 
hope that it will be appreciated. 


189, Cornwallis Street , 
Calcutta . 


Promatha Nath Mulliok. 



INTKODUCTION. 


Hinduism has marched through the ages, almost unaffected by 
external onslaughts, and the nations of the world have evinced interest 
in the history of its growth, expansion, decadence and revival. Science 
gives trained heads to unearth the past, but a new heart with a new 
spirit is an even greater necessity. Nothing escapes the prodding 
tduch of modern research, an l clever men think that all the my¬ 
steries of the universe lie nakel before their eyes. The stories 
in books of religion are thought of as nothing but fairy tales or allegories, 
and God as but the spirit of humanity. God is forgotten in an age 
where doubt and scepticism is the order of the day. Everyone assumes 
that his success in life is due to his own energy, perseverance, ability, 
shrewdness or good luck. On the battlefield, in courts of law and in 
gambling booths people ascribe results to Satan or to God, Beyond this 
the majority of the people find no positive proof of the real existence of 
God in Heaven or the divine law and nothing to fear in the day of 
judgment. There arc now more lovers of pleasure than of God. Charac¬ 
ter is no longer the test of fellowship. Men are devoting all their 
energies to becoming splendid players and sportsmen, but how few care 
to look into His face who, as the creator and author of science, philoso¬ 
phy and everything, alone can solve the great questions of the day. 
Hope springs eternal. 

The increasing facilities for intercommunication between various 
nations and the opportunities of studying one another's languages and 
religions have led to an ever increasing appreciation of the ancient 
civilisation of India and its literature, culture and religion. The more 
they pry into and study the ancient civilization and culture of India the 
more they are struck by the gigantic dimensions, excellence and the 
abiding and enduring character of Hindu Sanskrit Literature. Every¬ 
thing in India has been on a colossal scale: its mountains, its rivers, its 
wealth—both spiritual and material—and its literature—Veda, Vedanta, 
Upanishad, Epics, Dramas, etc. They breathe the social, religious and 
cultural development of ages. Many Western savants have approached 
the study of Indian literature and religious books from a weStern point 
of view, and they have been followed by Indian scholars, adoring them 
but without having the courage to see for themselves if t)*e former were 
right or wrong. Almost all the ancient^religions of the world yielded 
Qr succumbed to extraneous onslaughts, but Hinduism has stood like a 



monument amidst the buffets and storms of invading hordes from time 
immemorial. Conquering hordes have come and gone, foreign religions 
have been tried, Hindu religion and its temples have been persecuted 
and desecrated, other religions have been sought to be imposed upon it, 
but it is a marvel that the Hindu religion has proudly reared its head 
and stood its ground very nearly in the same form from those ages 
whose history is lost in the dim twilight of oblivion and mythical 
legends down to the present day. 

The earliest structure of Hindu Society and religion resfc on the 
Veda; but the Veda was a sealed look to the common people both on 
account of its inaccessibility to the latter as well as its extreme condensa¬ 
tion and unintelligihility. As time wore on, from one Veda four Vedas 
grew, and their interpretations assumed the name of the fifth Veda, for 
the common and unlearned people, as the Bharata Samhita, which 
afterwards developed into the great Indian Epics, the Mahahharata and 
the Ramayana. The Vedas and the great Indian Epics form the founda¬ 
tion and corner-stones on which the whole fabric of Hindu religion atid 
society rest and have rested, unaffected by the thousand external 
influences and misfortunes of foreign domination to which any othgr 
religion in the world would have succumbed. It is the innate truth and 
intrinsic merit of the philosophy and tenets of the Hindu religion that 
has preserved it in its pristine glory from the ravages of time and 
misfortune. 

It is a principle of Mechanics that what is gained in power is lost 
in distance or vice-versa. The Hindu sages from the most ancient times 
have been given to spiritual meditations in preference to worldly pursuits, 
and their austere habits of life and meditation produce in them a frame 
of mind best fitted to evolve a true philosophy of life and religion. 
Thus, what the Hindus lost in material and political advancement and 
prestige, they gained in spiritual power and splendour. These sages 
have handed to us the revealed Vedas, the Upanishads, the Mahahharata, 
the Ramayana and the Purans, the magnitude and vastness of the 
quantity and the excellence of the quality of which have at once been 
the admiration, envy and enigma of the whole world. The Vedas and 
Upanishads belong to periods permitting only occasional peeps into 
history, and it i* from the two Indian Epics that something like history 
can be interwoven from the warp and woof of legendary accounts and 
mythological history. 

The modern scientific world applies the yardstick to the progress 
of time and civilisation in deciphering the past history of a nation, 
yrhich cppnpt raise its head owing to the degradation and poverty to 
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which it is reduced by reason of ages of subjugation. Scientific scrutiny 
is fast becoming a fine art and ipen indulge freely in a war of tongue 
and pen. Man without culture and education is worse than a beast. A 
beast cannot invent mischief like a man. The tongue has no bones, 
yet it is stronger than iron. It is a sword that some never let rest. 
God has fenced it in with two rows of teeth and lips. A wicked tongue 
kills three—he who tells a lie, he about whom it is told, and he to whom 
it is told. But where the heart is humble, the tongue is charitable. 
Most of, man’s sins are in his words. Education and association teach 
men how to place a check on their tongues. It is for this reason that 
some people observe silence for a certain period as a disciplinary measure 
and it is included as a part of the Yoga system of philosophy. 

The ancient people had not the facilities of writing and printing. 
There was a time when men connected with religious and philanthropic 
works alone were highly respected and their names, illustrating charity 
or some abstruse principle of religion, were alone thought worthy of 
mgntion in the history culled from ancient oral traditions and legends. 
Places connected with great events of the past became famous and 
commemorative of the incidents and in a way served the purpose of 
history. If it was connected with any religious ceremonies, as the 
birthplace of any great man or as the place of emancipation of any 
great soul, it became sacred. Some find God associated with past 
events or with the awe-inspiring temples or monasteries. To defend 
their Holy place thousands of crusaders fought for years and even laid 
down their lives for religious merit. 

A historian takes the utmost trouble to ascertain facts before 
embodying them in his book. In respect of a certain period he depicts 
the country and those citizens who are necessary for his theme. Great 
philosophers, scientists, politicians, who become eminent afterwards, 
are not mentioned if they are not connected with his theme. For this 
he should not be discarded as unauthentic. For instance, if he is writ¬ 
ing the history of poets and dramatists, he cannot be concerned with 
the public men of the day in civil and military affairs and vice-versa* 
There are men who from ulterior motives employ all their energies and 
learning to discredit the life and works of a distinguished man who has 
worked to solve the difficult questions of religion and philosophy, and 
thereby attempt to upset the ingrained belief of the people. 

As to the authorship of the Bharata San^hita, it is quite immaterial 
whether it is the work of one man or twenty different men—it is certain 
that the one man who edited it # and published it was distinguished 
by a name. His admirers, it is only natural, will give him a miraculous 
birth and his detractors, on the contrary, will ascribe a low birth to him. 



It is the way of the world that the birth and aiftecedents of great m6tl 
are sought to be lowered by their detractors. The author of the Bharata 
Samhita was the offspring of Narayana himself, the Creator of the 
Universe. The followers of Rudra (Mahadeva) ascribe the birth of 
the author of the Mahabharata to that great God’s boon, and their 
adversaries declare that he was the fruit of forbidden love between 
the virgin fisher-girl Gmdhabati and the sage Parasara, when the latter 
saw her plying a boat on the river. In this way the detractors calum¬ 
niated both the father and his great son, the greatest law-givers and 
sages of their time. 

(1 

Cleanliness has become a substitute for godliness. Men and women 
have become more interested in fashions, entertainments and pleasures 
than in the solemn duties of society and religion to which they owe a 
duty for the sake of their culture, if not for their birth in the illustrious 
Aryan Race. Narayana was the name of a Vedic sage as also of the 
God who presided over Vedic Gods and from whom the Hindu trinity 
originated. Orthodox Hindus love the great religious book, the 
Bharata Samhita, for its honourable record of glorious events, for 
its past memories and associations, but it has been merged in the 
Mahabharata and has not been recovered. 4 


All religious books of the nations of the world are said to have 
emanated from God himself and to have been revealed to his beloved 
prophets and worshippers, possibly to inspire implicit confidence and 
faith in the mind of the general public in the matters spoken of in the 
books of religion by the ancient seers. Hindus accept the Bharata 
Samhita as the revealed utterances of the Supreme God Narayana to 
the Celestial Minstrel Narada, and believe that the world was created 
by God Narayana himself through the fiat of his will with the active 
principles of the creation, the five elements—Earth, Water, Fire, Wind 
and Sky, which were represented in the five senses of animal life. The 
Veda was the first revelation by the great Narayana. Those who had 
been taught by God Himself communicated their knowledge to others, 
until it was handed down from father to son through successive genera¬ 
tions by oral traditions. The preparation of the written record began 
in the time of Vyasa. Inspired revelations were then embodied in an 
inspired book called the Bharata Samhita, from which the great Indian 
Epics developed. 


The Bharata Samhita points to* Narayana as its author from the 
source of “Hari Gita. 9 ’ It was preached by his devoted minstrel 
Narada. The infinite Narayana shed his light into the concentrated 
mind and heart of his devotee*. The two Epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, contain writings of different ages, but they are culled from the 



satae source, the Bharata Sairhita, by persons differing widely in rank 
and occupation and in mental and spiritual endowments. The truth is 
brought out in its varied aspects as presented through different indivi¬ 
duals. It is only natural, then* that the Mahabharata appears to the 
superficial, careless or prejudiced student as a heterogenous mass of 
discrepancy or contradiction with a clear contrast in style and diversity 
in the nature of the subjects and their treatment; but to a careful student 
with a clearer insight and knowledge of the subjects dealt with therein 
it will m>t be so. The Bharata Samhita must first be differentiated 
frpm the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 

The Bible underwent many revisions, and it is only natural that 
the same also took place with the Indian Epics. God’s clock of pro¬ 
phecy is never too fast nor too slow. A remarkable prediction of the 
Machine Age was made by Daniel, as recorded in the last Chapter of the 
Bible, ‘Prophecies. * The men of ancient Egyp£ Rome and Greece were 
high in their standards of culture and art, but India was the pioneer in 
all^hese and, what is more, it was she who first taught Philosophy, 
Astronomy, and Astrology to the world. The Hindu Epics describe 
thp Machine Age in the aeroplanes of Nala and Meghnada, radio and 
the wireless in the description of celestial domains demonstrated by 
Narada in his vivid description in the Epic ; but half a century ago no 
one thought them possible even though people now daily enjoy them. 


The controversy between truth and falsehood has existed from the 
very earliest times. In the Vedic Age men wandered in the woods and 
mountain fastnesses in search of what they desired. The trees, Loughs 
and caves offered them shelter and protection; the flowing water 
appeased their thirst, cooled and cleansed their bodies; the truit^ and 
vegetables maintained them with food ; the sky above with iu luminous 
bodies, the sun and the moon, shed different lights at day anl at night 
for their work and rest; while the wind and the earth refreshed their 
lives with sleep. All these ma le them adore bounteous Nature, whom 
they at first worshipped. 


Storm, thunder and lighting, fire, earthquake, flood and volcanic 
eruption made them first realise the powerful and fearful weapons of 
Naturg. They had seen the boundless immensity of Nature in the ocean 
below and the sky above. Their instinctive human frailty and limita¬ 
tions naturally made them tremble with awu Tney gladly offered 
whatever was dear and valuable in order to save themselves from des¬ 
truction by the wrath of Nature. 

Nature, which proved to them so bounteous and whom they wor¬ 
shipped by offering prayers, ceased to occupy the same place in their 
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heart of hearts, when they found Nature playiAg the part of a veritable 
engine of destruction. They wanted * to worship someone who would 
.correct and control that Nature, prevent it becoming unkind to them 
and make it continue to be bounteous. Thus the idea of God, or the 
existence of the One Supreme and Omnipotent, is connected with the 
creation and destruction of the Universe, and all religious books begin 
with descriptions of them. The idea of God was thus evolved out of 
love and fear. Indra, the King of Heaven, thus became the greatest 
of all Vedic Gods as the wielder of thunder and giver of rail*. They 
began to dream of Heaven and Hell in their hard struggles of life and 
death. God seemed to them to be in possession of the Heaven above, 
where everything was enjoyable, contrary to what they had been ex¬ 
periencing in a Hell of misery. 

The Veda records this origin of worship and sacrifice, the first form 
of religion with the masses, when religion through the path of knowledge 
was with the select few. These seers, who were men capable of travers¬ 
ing the region of mind through devotion and concentration, were thus 
distinguished from other people as being created by the fiat of the 
divine God Brahma. In Vedic sacrifices the Brahma ( i.e . a man 
officiating as Brahma) was in charge of the essential part of the ceremony, 
the spirit of sacrifice, while the others were the actual performers. 
The institution of Vedic sacrifices w as very popular and from them the 
people were made to realise the system of creation and its essential 
religion with the Brahma of the sacrifice as the essential centre of 
creation from whom the workers drew their inspiration. In a sacrifice 
the Brahma was not the actual performer but the superintendent over 
the actual performers, who felt assured that whatever would be wanting 
would be provided for by the Brahma. The idea of God thus came to 
be a haven of faith and confidence for the ultimate success and deliver¬ 
ance of the world's weary wayfarers. 

Those were days in which the majority of the people lived from 
hand to mouth. They sought for what could provide them with food 
and drink just to prevent their immediate death and destruction. They 
were struck with the examples of the lives of the fortunate few, the 
favourite sons of the Creator, who offered all valuable possessions of 
the earth to the Omnipotent Creator to make them immune from ruin 
and disaster, and they were only too glad to follow their example in the 
best way they could, * 

The sun, the mooh, the wieltier of thunder, the master of oceans, 
the maker of storms, the creator of fire or the holder of the earth no 
longer seemed to be the presiding deities of life, the soul or energy of 
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creation and destruction. People began to think of one under whose 
obligation the sun, the moon and tfee stars rose and disappeared and for 
what purpose they were created, what caused their relations with the 
earth, the oceans, the wind and fire. This became the centre of their 
thought and meditation, till they found that there was a supreme God 
presiding over the creation of the animate and the inanimate world. 
They had worshipped thirty-three Gods who were but the different parts 
of the one great machinery of creation. It was the great builder God 
who coiiceived the creation and made each part do its definite work as a 
matter of obligation in relation to others, not dependant to any one 
except to their maker, who wound the machine and changed, replaced or 
repaired the main-spring and through whose skill and device the main 
machine moved or stopped, lived or decayed. 

They found out the mistake of worshipping so many gods and 
began to realise the conception of one God, the master mind of the 
Universe. This has been the decentralisation of human service to the 
creator, the Almighty Father of the Universe. This has been the 
central pivot of the service to humanity in which the idea of finding 
the divinity in one's own self has been materialised, thus making a 
cBltured man sacrifice anything, however dear and precious, for the 
service of humanity and for the good of the world. It has certainly 
been a great spur to effect the transformation of mind and soul and 
consolidate them under one banner with one creed of the divine concep¬ 
tion of Narayana, the union of Atma and Paramatma, the great l eing 
under the name of Mahaparusha, the creator of the whole Universe. 
The Bharata Samhita made human beings think of the author who was 
instrumental in all creation. The question of creation and its author 
became the all important theme over Nature and its creator, or its 
presiding deities. 

The Bharata Samhita records how the Vedic gods, Indra, Agni, 
Varutia, Rudra and Brahma accepted the divine Narayana as their 
Creator and Lord. The Brahmanas owed their origin to Brahma, the 
source of Vedic knowledge, truth and wisdom, who invoked the deities 
to fight the Asuras, who had usurped the rights and possessions of kings 
and their priests. How the Vedic seers, Vasistha, Vrihaspati, Agastya 
and Etyirigu encouraged the Devas to fight their powerful adversaries, 
the Asuras, by offering oblations to the divine Narayana to ensure 
success and glory, is recited in the Bharata Samhita. It relates how 
the Daksa Fajna ultimately culminated in the fight between the Devas, 
headed by the Hindu trinity, BAhma, Vislfnu and Rudra, under the 
Generalship of Indra, and led to the sacrifice of Dadhichi, persecution 
of Bhrigu and disappearance of Agastya. 
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Kapila, the great founder of Samkhya Philosophy and the expounder 
of the Narayana cult, created a great revolution in the religious world, 
which is described figuratively by the untimely deluge in the time of 
Swayam’diuba Manu, his maternal-grandfather. The old theory of 
creation was exploded and gave place to the six systems of Hindu 
Philosophy. Those who had accepted boons from the Vedic gods met 
with their doom and destruction. Kartyabiryarjuna, the follower of 
Dattatreya, the reputed incarnation of Vishnu, was killed by Parasu- 
rama, a descendant of Bhrigu. Ravana, who owed his strength and 
eminence to the boon of Brahma, was defeated and killed with all 
his family by Rama. Rudra’s effort to destroy Sukra and Cupid 
was foiled. Garuda, a descendant of Kasyapa and the carrier of 
Narayana, defeated Indra. The idea of the four stages of life and 
the four orders of the caste system, based on the preponderance 
in the proportion of the three inherent qualities, Sattvva, Rajas and 
Tamas, which were represented in the Hindu trinity, were the outcome 
of t.ie Narayana cult, as is clear from the Purusha Sukta of the Rigv^da 
by sage Narayana, the patronymic of Nara. Kapila is recognised as an 
in arnation of Narayana in the Uttara Kanda of the Ramayana, where 
Ravana after his defeat at the hands of Kartyabiryarjuna and Mandhafa, 
heard from Narada the glory of Narayana. He did not become a follower 
of Narayana but wanted to fight him, and was, at last, killed by Rama, 
the incarnation of Narayana. 

m 

1 lie life of an anchorite was found incompatible with the task 
of race propagation. People realised that marriage was a social neces¬ 
sity founded on a spiritual basis to beget children and to propagate the 
religion of love. It was necessary that kings and their priests, in whose 
hands lay the establishing of spiritual influence, should have moral 
checks and restraints against lust, greed, enjoyment and covetousness. 
It was for this that the Vedic gods were discarded. Strict parental and 
royal authority were established and strict laws were promulgated at 
the sacrificial assembly with the sanction of the assembled kings, sages 
and the general public, who were duly informed of the causes which 
made it imperative to make the laws. Man’s life was not long enough 
to enable him to learn everything by personal experience and to act 
accordingly. Civilisation is the product of the combined wisdoip and 
experience of past ages. Wise law-givers and their followers laid down 
what wasVue best means of propagating the human race and preserving 
the highest aims of human institutions. Those who follow in the foot¬ 
steps of the fuse men of the past afe wiser than those who want to 
learn everything by their <yvn experience of things, and it pays by 
saving them from many a sorrow and pain if not a life long scar, Most 
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people are led into wiong by the mere fact that others do it, but forget 
one important fact, that someone younger, weaker and inferior will be 
influenced by their deeds, because examples are more powerful than 
precepts and serve as ideals to the illiterate. 

The great religious sacrifices of the Indo-Aryans were soon exalted 
into social, educational and political institutions of very great impor¬ 
tance! which at the time of the Bharata Samhita were directed towards 
finding out the true creator of the Universe, who was to be worshipped 
for the •suppression of the growing evils of society. For this purpose, 
in«each cycle of time, particular seers were elected to form the Council 
of wise men to decide questions of importance. Even the moral lapses 
of the Vedic gods were not spared, and they were dethroned by these 
wise men and the worship of the great soul of the universe, the 
<4 Mahapurusha” or Narayana, was introduced. They saw far in advance 
of their times. What they foresaw and preached are now spoken of 
by the Western savants. “The universe is but one va^t symbol of God 
(BPahmanda)” says Carlyle, 44 what is man himself, but a symbol of God?” 
4< Mcn are gods in embryo” is one of the fundamental and basic 
principles of the idea of eternal progression, i.e . 9 the great idea of man's 
unfolding towards godhead and immortality. 

Kapila was the propounder of the Narayana cult in the very first 
Hindu cycle of time of Swayambhuba Manu. The Bharata Samhita 
was a 1 ook of record of Baibasvata Manu, incorporating the oral tradi¬ 
tions of previous times, recited during the intervals of any great 
sacrifice. The Bharata Samhita was lost in the two well-known Indian 
Epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and formed their nucleus. 
Narayana Upanishads preach the connection of Narayana worship from 
the quotations of the Upanishads of all the four Vedas, and the Bharata 
Samhita elucidates the circumstances and incidents connected with its 

growth and expansion. 

» 

Brahma of the Hindu trinity preached to Rudra and other gods 
about the greatness and power of Narayana, to whom lie ascribed their 
own origin and birth as well as that of the Universe. 

The combined efforts of all the Vedic gods failed to subdue the 
great ^disciples of Narayana, Hirayana Kasipu, Bali, Vritrasura, until 
and unless the espouser of the cause of Dadhichi was sacrificed, and 
the wife of Bhrigu was killed by the sound of the fearful Nrisingha- 
deva and Bali was translated from Heavefi to Patala, (Hades, the 
region under the earth) and the grGat King Nadiusa was placed on the 
throne of Indra, the King of Heaven, for Jndra’s misconduct in the fight 
with his adversary. The great sage Bhrigu was at first annoyed with 
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the great God whose sound was responsible foe his wife's death, but 
waa#converted into a follower of Narayana. The Rig Veda affords 
ample evidence of family kinship and the patriarchal type of family 
organisation, Angiras, the original ancestor of Vrihaspati and his 
brothers, established the worship of fire and is deified in the later 
portions of it. 

The worship of ancestors was the very earliest form of worship and 
was called Pitrijajna and that of the gods of physical nature was called 
Devajajna. The name of Devajajna offers some just ground® for the 
reflection that from Yayati the kings were followers of Devijajna ajid 
religious kinship began to be more respected than family kinship. 
Mailhabi, daughter of Yayati, was the mother of three lines of kings and 
wife of the great Viswamittra, one of the renowned Vedic sages who 
played a conspicuous part in the two Indian Epics. The origin of the 
word Father is very nearly the same in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin ; it 
means primarily a protector in the languages mentioned Janayitri 
(Sanskrit), Genitor (Latin) and Generatal (Greek). The son in fhe 
family was then subordinate to the father in all respects, but the sons 
of Devajani, Jadu, Anu, Drahyu etc., were not obedient to their father 
and the mother was jealous of Sarmistha. The great hero of tfie 
Mahabharata, Sri Krishna, descended from the line of Ja lu, who was 
disinherited by his father and was distinguished by the sign of the feet 
of Bhrigu on his breast. The Bharata Srrnhita deals with Devajajna, 
Pitrijajna anl D.iarmajajna and the translation of Yayati to heaven and 
his fall for his sclf-glorifi :ation, which was arrested not by his devoted 
son Puru but by his four gran Isons, the great respectors of religion or 
Dharma. Kapila first stood against the sacrifice of animals and preach¬ 
ed the true religion of the Veda. 

King Mahabhisa was driven out of heaven for staring at the bare 
body of Ganga (Goddess of the river Ganges) and took birth as Santanu 
on earth. Pratip, the father of Santanu, who retired to the forest to 
practise religious austerities, was tried by Ganga but was found too 
strong to be overcome by passion. Her marriage with Santanu produc¬ 
ed children who were sacrificed as soon as they were born. The father 
Santanu did not say a word* when seven children were thus destroyed 
as agreed upon before the marriage, but when Ganga was about to 
repeat it on the eighth child King Santanu remonstrated with her 
and the Ritter disappeared and flowed as a river. The river Ganges is 
distinguished as Badhusara by Pratipa, which became the site of a 
shrine whem the great •ParasuramS was absolved from sin by bathing 
in it, as referred to in the Paulama and Bana Parvas, but not explained 
clearly there with all the necessary allusion to the origin of the name pf 



Badhusara. The wive!* of King Bharata killed their sons when found 
incompetent and Bharadwaja t]je product of incestuous connection 
between Brihaspati and the wife of his brother Utathya, succeeded to 
the throne, as the King took the son from the woods where he was 
thrown by the mother Mamata, when Brihaspati refused to take and 

maintain him. 

That was a time when moral obligation to religion was considered 
higher than the social bond and relationship which love and affection in¬ 
spire. The wealth of the early Aryan people consisted of valiant sons, 
horses and cattle, without which domestic worship and the integrity and 
prestige of the family or the king could not be maintained. The raising 
of a son was a matter of religion as the ancestors would not accept liba¬ 
tion at the hands of one who was not of their blood. The Bharata 
Samhita tried to prove with the words of Narayana that there was very 
little difference between the Pitrijajna and Devajajna and the offerings 
go to the great God Narayana. The Aryans disperse I from India 
cdhtinued to worship the sun, etc., the forces of nature and their dead 
ancestors, in Babylon, Persia, Rome and Greece. 

It will not be out of place here to quote the history of Christianity 
in the way the birth of Kama was sought to be excused in the judgment 
of men. The name Elagabalus is the Syrian appellation of the sun. 
The high priest of the Sun, the young Elagabalus, was placed on the 
throne fallen vacant by the rebellion of the people against their Emperor. 
For a priest of Sun worship as Roman Emperor the first step was the 
making of that form of worship the religion of the nation. 

“The new religion did not steal in under the modest demeanour of a stranger, 
claiming the commou rights of hospitality as the national faith of a subject people ; 
it entered with a public pomp as though to supersede and eclipse the a> cestral 
deities of Rome.”* 

The ancient Indo-Aryan kings distinguished themselves by the 
performance of sacrifices and all their wealth and energy were spent 
in educating the people by their own example and employing capable 
men to propagate truth and religion, reciting the old traditions con¬ 
nected with the sacred places. The Epic% describe these, taking their 
heroes on pilgrimages to these places when they were in exile. This 
was a # subtle way of allaying the distress of the oppressed men with 
the accounts of the history connected with the ancient sacred places of 
India. This was the introduction of the poepi of idolatory, the giver of 
light and life in the depressed heart. 

The scientific truth behind tfie Pitrijajna and Devafajna can be 

traced in the shrines, which are to awak%i the forgotten and unfinished 

-- - - . _ _ 


* History of Christianity. Book II, Chapter VIII, page 173. 
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works of their forefathers for the good of humanity. The good moral, 
spiritual as well as physical influence^ with which these shrines were 
connectedi acted as living agents to foster their growth and develop¬ 
ment. The individual is born, not made, and his body and mind are 
composed of definite unit characters derived from some, but not neces- 
earily all his ancestors, though there might be certain families in which 
a large proportion of able children are born from generation to gene¬ 
ration. Parents are the natural guardians of their children, but they 
are not necessaril}' their spiritual guides. True beneficence means 
something more than the mere supporting of one’s children with food, 
drink and shelter. Parents undoubtedly exert a very powerful influence 
upon the lives of their children and they in return deeply mourn the 
passing away of their parents, tc which the worship of parents owes 
its origin. 

To give thought, time and personal care were the duties attached 
to the great teachers of ancient India. Charity begins at home, but 
real charity helps men to help themselves. This was the education 
which ancient sages gave to their pupils in the sylvan asylums at the 
foot of the mountain and on the riverside. Solitude they sought for 
their devotion and for practising religious austerities, but they believed 
that faith and happiness die if they are not shared. One cannot pour 
the perfume of the happiness of one’s soul upon others without getting 
a few drops on oneself. These ancient teachers received voluntary 
services, as depicted in the Pousya Parva, from their innocent pupils 
with unparalleled devotion. That was the society they liked best in 
their solitude, and they relied on the fact that their world had more 
use for cheerful idiots than a group of melancholy sages. They 
believed in the question of eternal life on the point of punishment 
for wickedness or reward for religious life on the earth below. All 
the religions of the world agree that the cardinal virtues of man alone 
can withstand the severe struggles of life, which confer on his mind 
and heart a sort of strength, comfort and relief so assuring and genuine 
as not to be realised by one sunk in carnal pleasures. 

The fragments of Bharata Samhita were incorporated and lost in 
the two Indian Epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana.* The 
M aha bh^ata has been studied from many points of view; linguistic, 
historical, geographical and gramnlatical, and much learning has been 
brought to^bear upon this great^ subject. But unfortunately very 
little attempt has been made to trace the growth and development of 
the legends and themes whieft have gone to the making of the great 
Epic, the Mahabharata. That the fabric of the Mahabharata has been 



formed out of earlier Gratifications is admitted by all, but very little 
success has hitherto attended the efforts of scholars, either of the East 
or of the West, to trace the development and growth of the Maha- 
bharata. The beginnings of the Mahabharata are lost in the accretions 
which have gathered thick and fast round the original neucleus of the 
Epic. Yet, though the task of an explorer into the dim past of Indian 
literature is not easy, a careful study of the Mahabharata would show 
that the task is not an impossible one. The clue to the original neucleus 
of the Mahabharata is furnished in the Annukramanika Adhyaya of 
Adi Parva. Anyone who has read the questions of Saunaka and the 
answers given to him by Sauti, will come to the conclusion that the 
answers of the narrator of the Mahabharata at the great sacrifice held 
at Neimisharanya, where great sages from different parts of India had 
congregated, were not to the point, where they are given in the 
present version of the Mahabharata; but the real answer is given in 
Santi Parva (Narayania Colophon). Great scholars, who have made 
th%study of the Mahabharata their life's mission, have by overlooking 
these points failed to arrive at a correct conclusion as to the real 
origin of the great Epic. 

# It must be said that the learned Professor Max Muller, in his famous 
book “Ancient Sanskrit Literature ”, first pointed out the importance 
of the Bharata Samhita, and the work was begun by Professor Lassen, in 
the following manner : 

“ If it were possible to sift out from the huge mass of Indian Bpie poetry, as we 
uow possess it in the Mahabharata and Itamayana. those old stories and songs which 
must hare been living for a long time in the mouth of the people before they were 
collected, enlarged, arranged and dressed up by later hands, a rich mine of informa¬ 
tion would be opened for the ancient times of India, and very likely also for the 
Vodic age. But the whole frame of the two Epic poems as they now stand, their 
language and metre, as well as the moral and religious system they contain, show 
that they were put together at a period when the world of the Veda was living by 
tradition only, and, moreover, partly misunderstood, and partly forgotton. The 
war between the Kurus and Pandavas, which forms the principal object of our 
Mahabharata, is unknown in the Veda The names of the Kurus and Bharatas are 
common in the Vedic literature, but the names of Pandavas have never been met 
with. It has been observed, that even in Panini's grammar the name Pandu or 
Paudava does not occur, while the Kurus and Bharatas are frequently mentioned, 
particularly in rules treating of the formation of patronymics and similar words, 
if, tbe^, Aavalayana can be shown to have been a contemporary, or at least an 
immediate successor, of Panini, the Bharata which he is speaking of must have been 
very different from the Epic poem which is known to us under the name of the Maha¬ 
bharata, celebrating the war of the Kurus and Paudaias. 

" In the form in which we now possess the Mahabharata it shows clear traces 
that the poets who collected and Anishefi it breathed An intellectual%iud religious 
atmosphere very different from that in which the heroes of the poem moved. The 
Epic character of the story hat throughout been changed and almost obliterated by 
the didactic tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly Brahmans, brought 

3 * 
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lip in the strict school of the Laws of Menu. But the original traditions of the 
Panda va a break tlirough now and then, and •we can clearly discern that the races 
among whom the five principal heroes of the diahabharata were born and fostered, 
were by no means completely under the sway of the Brabmanical Law *’* 

Dr. Hopkins in his book “ The Great Epic of India 99 has found 
that : 

“Although we have but two ancient Sanskrit Epics, there is no reason to suppose 
that Epic poetry began with the extant poems in our possession. As was remarked 
above, the Muhabharata alludes to the “ Great Itihasas,’’ which may perhaps imply 
other poems of Epic character and considerable extent. Nor can it be supposed that 
Epic poetry was suddenly invented by one poet. The numerous “aucient tales^’ of 
Epic character must have furnished a large body of Epic phrase as well as fable, out 
of which and on the basis of which arose our present Epics. ” (pp. 64-65). 

*• Illustrative additions are occasionally added, not to add weight to the general 
effect, for the number of cases of actual identity is sufficiently large, hut to supply 
material for fuller treatment of this whole subject eventually. The three hundred 
examples here registered include also some cases where verbal identity is not 
quite complete, such as 
M. iv. 19, 29 

prabhinnam iva matangam parikirnam karenuhhih 
G.v. 14, 28, 

Karenubhir Maharanye parikirno yatha dvipah »• 

and 1 have not perhaps been thoroughly logical iu the admission or exclusion of 
such cases; but in general 1 have sought to establish au equation not only in the 
thought but in the expression of it.’’ (p. 71). 

The common tales that remain, apart from this phase of the poems, 
are few, and such as may be attributed easily to the general stock of 
legendary tradition. 

“When we have peeled off the outer layer (and in it are included with one 
exception, if it be an exception, all the references to Valmiki in the great Epic), we 
have left two Epics, one of which is a complete whole, the other a congeries of 
incongruous stories grouped about a central tale ; both built on the same foundation 
of phrase and proverb and in part over the same ground of literary allusion ; both 
with heroes of the same type (whose similarity is striking); and both arranged on 
the same general plan, a court-scene, followed by a city- scene, where an ally is 
gained, and tl en by battle-scenes. One of these Epics claims priority, but the claim 
after all is not that the great poet invented Epic poetry, but that he first wrote an 
Epic in Sloka verse in a Eavya or artistic style. As the Kamayana is mainly in Slokas 
of a more refined style than the Mahabliarata and the Kavya or aitistic element is 
really much more pronounced, and as, further, it is highly probable that Epic poetry 
was first wi itteu in the mixture of rougher Slokas and the tristubba characteristic 
of the Mahabharats, this claim, so stated, may in general be allowed, without impug¬ 
ning the^elati vely greater age of the other Epic. 

“ Professor Jac bi admits that the inetre of the Kamayana is more refined, but 
the explanation he gives is that it waa a produot of that East where poetic art was 
first developed In a subsequent chapter'1 shall show that those parts of the great 
Epic which from a metrical point of view agree most closely with the Ramayana, are 
the later parts.'’ (p. 79. Hopkini, “The Great Epic of India ”). 

> Professor Max Muller’s “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 43—46. 
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•* Allusions to Vedic literature, Veda, (Jhandas, Mantra, Sruti, are naturally 
cou.mon in every part of the Mahabharata, but except in the didactic or later Epic 
these are uaually of a general character. *lt may be assumed that the bulb of Sruti or 
revealed works, if not all of it, was composed before the Epic began Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to see which portious of this hereditary literature are especially 
mentioned and particularly important to observe how the Epic cites from older 
works.’* (Hopkins p. 2i. 

41 The Epic even has Caturveda os an epithet of a man, — 4 one that knows the 
four Vedas’ (— Caturvaidya), — as earlier triveda, traividya, is used in the same 
way of one learned in the three (Caturvidyam ia a pseudo-epic term for the Vedas*. 
The wordatriveda remains the usual form (tritayam sevitam sarvam, ix. 64, 21). 
Besides Caturveda as an epithet of a go.l (illustrated in PW.) we find in the late 
pnsAgo i i i, 313, 1 Off.: pathakah pathakac cai va ye ca nye castracintakah sarve 
vyasaiino murkha, yah kriyavan Fa panditah ; cnturvedo *pi durvrttah sa cudrad 
utiricyat yeo ’gnihotraparo dantah sa brahmans iti smrtah. On the order of names 
referred to above : the lead of the Atharva is found also in the Mahabhasya (IS. xiii, 
p 43-) ; the Epic passage is xiii, 1, 91. 

“ The tradition of 4 * lost Vedas,'* (on this aeonic occurence (xii, 10, 16 ff.), 
compare vedacrutih pranasta, xii. 346, 9, the story in 348, and the quotation in the 
text below. The modified vrata, rules, vikriyante vedavadah. are referred to in xii, 
233, *38), and '* divided Vedas’* is well-known. There was at first but one Veda, but 
after the Krta age men became men of three, men of two, men of one, and men of no 
Vedas, triveda, drivedu, ekaveda, anrk, iii, 149, 14-29, and v, 43. 42, castrcsu bhinneau 
beieg Vedas; bhinnas tadn vtdah xii, 350, 42 (by Apnntaratamas). The last)) ssage 
is peculiar in the use (cl. 41-47) of vedakhyane crutih karya, and in the name of 
Kali os krsna (as well as tisya). The former as Kali is still starred in pw. The 
latter is masculine in it. vi, 35,14 (also starred as such in pw). The word occurs also 
in xii, 341, 83.** (Hopkins pp. 2-3). 

Vaioesika. 

“This word is used a an adjective, of gunas, etc. in the sense of excellent; 
but the system is unknown in the main Epic though it is referred to in the passage 
citod above, in i, 70, 43*44, and also in ii, 5, 5(vakya* pancavayavayukta, another 
proof of the lateness of the Kaccit section, (The former passage, after mentioning 
those endowed with nyoyatattvatmavijnana adds nanavakyasamaharasamavaya- 
vicoradaih, vice8akaryavidbhicca...stha)>anaksepasiddhantaparamarthajnat&m gataih 
...karyakaranavedibhih, which may refer to either system. The pa-sages have been 
cited by the author of Das Mahabharata als Epos, etc , p. 226, feho admits that 
the five 41 ovayas M , os he calls them twice, imply the Vaicesika system*, whether 
the five nvayavas here mentioned be terms implying Nyaj’a or Vaicesika. Kanada’s 
name appears first in the Harivanca (see below, p. 98, and above p. 89) 

The four philosophies. 

41 in xii, 350, 64 fl. (compare 350,1, pracaranti), it is said that there are four 
current • philosophies, jnanani, the Samkhyayoga, Pancaratra, Vedaranyaka *or 
Vedah), and Pacupata. Kapila declared the Samkhya; Uiranyagarbha, Jthe Voga ; 
(see the note on this verse just below. As Yoga-teacher of Daityas, Cukra is men¬ 
tioned, i, 66,43. Both Vishnu and Civa are credited with being YogalordsOoc. cit. 
by Holtamann, Das Mbh. im Osten und# Weston, p. IJL0); Apantaratynaa is called 
the Teacher of the Veda9 ( 44 termed by some Pracinagarbha *'), Civa declared the 
Pacupata religion; Yiahnu, the whole Phncaratra. 41 In all these philosophies 
Viihnu ia the nistha, or chief thing. M (In the Vasudeva religious philosophy of 
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Krishnaism, aa expounded In xii, 345, 7 ff, some people, *&fber death, became para- 
manubhutas, very fine sprites, and enter Anvruddha ; then as manobhutas, or mental 
entities, they enter Pradyumna ; thence they go to Jiva (Samkarsana). Such people 
are “the best priests and Samkhyas and Bhagavatas.” Finally, devoid of all 
unspiritual constituents, traigunyahina, they enter Paramatman (Ksetrajna, nirgu- 
natmaka), or Vasudeva. These are the four forms of God. The name of God is 
immaterial, lludra and Vishnu are one being, sattvam ekam, divided in two, xii, 
342, 27 (they are synonyms like brhad Brahma and mahat, 337, 2, paryayavacakah 
cabdali; Vishnu may be called Civa, and Brahman may be called Intellect).” 
(Hopkins pp. 96-97). 

c 

“ Kapila is authoritative in all philosophical matters and his name covers every 
sort of doctrine. He is in fact the only founder of a philosophical system kncwn 
to the Epic. Other names of founders are either those of mere Gods or disciples of 
Kapila. Badarayana and Patanjali [in th9 Sarvadarcanasamgraha it is said that 
Patanjali made (atha yoganucasanam, i. I'i an anucasana, or secondary collection (as 
anu is explained) based on earlier Puranic materials. The verse attributed in this 
connection to the Yajnavalkya Smrti (158,17 ; p. 239 of Cowell's translation) has 
caused the Petersburg Lexicon to postulate, a v., another Smrti of the same name. 
1 think it is a mere lapsus for Vyasa’s Smrti, for the verse cited (** Iliranyagarbha, 
and no other ancient, is the declarer of Yoga ”) occurs xii, 350, 65. It has occurred 
to me that this verse might imply Patanjali, and the “ no other 9i be a distinct 
refutation of his claim, the Epic preferring divine authority ; but this is perhaps too 
pregnant] are unknown even as names, and Jaimini and Gautama appear only as 
sages, not as leaders of speculation. Candilya (otherwise said to be known in*lhe 
Epic'* is respectfully cited on Yoga, uot as founder but as recomending Yoga con¬ 
centration. (prtliagbhutesu srstesu caturtbacramakarmasu saroadhau yoga in evai’tac 
(maduktam vakyam) chandilyah camam abravit xii, -51, 14). As a teacher of 
unconditioned Brahman, Atreya is lauded in xiii, 137, 3; and in xii, 319, 59, a list 
of teachers of the twenty-fifth (spiritual) principle is given as having instructed the 
Gandharva Vicvavasu: Jaigisavya, Asita Devala, Paracara, Varsaganya, Bhrgu, 
Pancaciklia, Kapila, Cuka, Gautama. .Arstisena, Garga, Narad a, Asuri, Pulastya, 
Sanatkumara, Cukra, Kacyapa, seventeen mixed gods, saints, and philosophers, of 
whom two are important besides Kapila, nan.ely Asuri and Pancaciklia, bis pupils ; 
while one system (explained below) is referred also to Asita Devala. 

“ There seems to be no reason to doubt that Kapila was a real (human) philoso¬ 
pher, and not a mere shadow of a divinity. The fact that his name is also given to 
divinities proveasthe oyposite as little as does his deification, for it is customary to 
deify sages and for divinities to hsve sages' names.” (Hopkins pp. 97-98 . 


“ Karada “ knew the difference between Samkhya and Yoga,” ii, 5, 7. Caunaka 
is “ rapt with metaphysics, adhyatma, skilled in Yoga and in Samkhya,” iii, 2, 15.” 
(Hopkins p. 100).' 

“ There is no fixed Epic text because Hindu Epic poetry was never fixed. All 
Epic poems were transmitted at first orally, and the various re-writers treated them 
exactly as the rhapBodists had previously done, altered and added as they*pleased. 
Reconstruction of the original text is therefore out of the question. All that can be 
done is to exercise the most palpable interpolations in each traditional rendering. 


“ Neither of the Epics, as such, is recognized before the late period of the 
Grhy&sutras l < and the first Epic recognized here and in other Sutras is the Bbarata. 
The question has often been raised, which Epic is the older T In our present state of 


knowledge it may be said that 
answered in one word. In the 



now, an<f probably naver can be 
1W. 7 8 be idle to speak of either 
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Epic as the older without Specifying whether one means tho present text; for that 
these, in the case of either Epic, are ^avertible terms is an idea refuted by even 
a superficial acquaintance with the poems. Assuming, however, that the question 
implies priority of Epic qua Epic as a new genus of literature, and whether this 
form first arose as Eamayana or (Maha) Bharata, this too cannot be answered cate¬ 
gorically be a use parts of the 1 itter are older than the former and the former is older 
than the mass of the latter, as will be shown. Personally, I hare no doubt that the 
Pandu (Pandava) form of the great Epic is later than the Rama Epic ; but, since one 
was a slow outgrowth from n Punjab Kuru Epic, and the other, of unknown antece¬ 
dents, was developed far to the East, in much more polished form, while only the 
Bharata *U recognised in Vedic literature, 1 havens little doubt that there was a 
Bharata Epic before there was a llamayana(Hopkins pp. 60-51). 

It is thus quite clear that the Bharata Samhita which embodied the 
different thought strata of the Aryans up to the time of its compilation 
incorporated them into the texts of the Mahabharata. They form parts of 
the Bharata Samhita and as such a short summary of its original kernel 
is given in the very first section of the Mahabharata in its present 
form. They are out of context in their present position in the texts and 
calli only he understood if they are taken with the portions which are 
treated in the subsequent portions of the Mahabharata. 

The Bharata Samhita had been edited and revised aud eventually 
incorporatated in the Mahabharata. There seems to be no doubt that in 
its original form the Bharata Samhita was a very ancient work. 
Having had its origin in the Rig Vedic sacrificial schools, it preserves 
not only an intimate connection with the Vedas hut also marks a 
practical advance on their philosophy. It is for this that it has re¬ 
ceived so much attention and study from the orthodox Brahmins, who 
have lost sight of important facts relating to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the Mahabharata legends. 

It is now necessarv to find out what constituted the Bharata 
Samhita, which was based on the school of Narada. The Samkhya 
system lays stress on dualism, and therefore the Bhakti cult, which 
centres round the worship of Narayana, has its origin in that school. 
This has been clearly brought out in the Srimad Bhagvata Purana, 
in which Kapila propounds the theistic principles of his system to 
his mother.* What is said in the Mahabharata is clearly home out 
hy the Srimad Bhagavata Purana. For this the early evidence is 
all tltemore important. It is evident from the fact that the unique con¬ 
tribution of Kapila or his school has been to combine Jcnowledge 
with virtuous life through means of l kanta (faith). It has been 
alreadv shown that the philosophy of Kapila had a tendency to break 
up old society, for according to the evidence of the Mahabharata, 
he preached against the performance df sacrifices as leading to salva- 


* Skandha 3, Chapter 39. 
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tion. He advocated renunciation through knowledge as the chief 
means of salvation. The cult ofBha^ti, which grew up in the school 
of Narad a, was then strengthened by the Samkhya system of philo¬ 
sophy. 

The other five well-known Schools of Indian Philosophy were 
evolved out of the system of Samkhya Philosophy first enunciated 
by Narada and then developed by Kapila Gautama, who is men¬ 
tioned as the pupil of Ayodhidhaumya in the Paushya Parva and a 
sage in whose family Nyaya Philosophy was developed. • Vyasa 
was a student of the Nyaya School, but he founded a new school 
and therefore fell out with his preceptor. The fanciful popular 
story to explain the name of Akshipada Gautama onty proves that 
Veda-Vyasa uras posterior to Gautama and also Kapila. His thesis 
was the latest development of the Vedic schools, which began to 
discourse on metaphysics. The school of Vedanta was the final phase 
of Vedic literature. Veda-Vyasa is said to have been a pupil of 
Gautama, the author of logic, whom he is said to have offended by bis 
Brahma Sutra. The result was the origin of the Mahabharata and the 
Bharata Samhita was merged in it in such a way as to make it hard to 
trace it. * 

If the whole mass of evidence is collected from the Mahabharata 
there will remain no shadow of doubt that the genesis of the meta¬ 
physical speculation centred on the performance of sacrifices sanc¬ 
tioned by the Rig-Veda. The great sage Vasishtha and the king 
Visvamitra quarrelled over the point whether animals should be 
sacrificed at the Yajnas or not, Vasishtha being of opinion that 
they should not be, Visvamitra maintaining the contrary opinion. 
Beginning with the Yajnas of Puroraba, Nahusa and Yayati, who 
had performed animal sacrifices! but could not obtain permanence 
in heaven for their moral lapses, one comes to the story of the 
king Uparichara, who had at first taken the side of the Gods 
against the Brahmins and had given his opinion in favour of 
animal sacrifice, for which the Brahmins cursed him and hurled 
him down from heaven. Eventually he was saved by the great 
God Narayana, whose devotee he became, and this legend marks 
the end of the Bharata Samhita and the beginning of the Ityaha- 
bharata. That the present interesting Epic portion of the Maha¬ 
bharata tikd no place in its earlier text is borne out in the 
Annukramaqfta chapter. 

The exposition of the Narayana cult formed the most im¬ 
portant theme of the Bharata Samhita. The Bharata Samhita, con¬ 
nected with the sacrificial schools of the Rig-Veda, contains v*lu- 
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able information about the distinctly historical personages and the 
mythopaeia of the Rig-Veda. The school of Kapila arose out of a 
dispute regarding the performance of a Yajna in which a cow 
was going to be slaughtered. In its very nature it was a pro- 
testant movement, and with regard to its aim and scope it was 
as revolutionary as it could be if one takes into account the 
social and religious conditions of the time. Its religion has been 
characterised as Aikantika (a religion of faith) produced by true 
knowledge. The school of Kapila has outstanding theories with 
regard to Devajajna and Pitrijajna which have been briefly treated 
before. 

Now the school of Kapila was assailed by Veda-Vyasa. The 
Bharata Samhita had become very popular by the time of the 
advent of Veda-Vyasa, the author of the Brahma Sutra. It was 
the first time in the history of Indian culture that a popular 

hand-book was composed in a philosophical school which presented 
a # course of spiritual and moral education for the people in gene¬ 
ral. The sage Vyasa undertook tore-write it, if not to obliterate 
it, to suit his philosophical doctrines. He subsequently found out 
that the Narada version (the Bharata Samhita) was more popular 
than his own and accordingly he remodelled his first thesis, the 

Mahabharata, with its sequel, in Harivamsa and finally in Srimad 
Bhagavata. Portions of the Bharata Samhita were removed from 
their proper context and many relevant portions were altogether 
omitted and used in a different manner in the Mahabharata, Hari¬ 
vamsa and Srimad Bhagavata. But it should also be remembered 
that the cult of Bhakti (Devotion) was based on Narada's system, 
and some of the portions which were subsequently expunged from 
the Mahabharata were perhaps preserved almost in their original 
form in the Srimad Bhagavata Purana and in the Ramayana. 

The Aila-Gita, the story of Devabhuti and Kapila, were the more 
prominent themes told in the Bharata Samhita, which were expung¬ 
ed from the current edition of the Mahabharata but found their 

place in Srimad Bhagavata Purana. The story of the Ramayana 
had its origin in a legend of the Bharata Samhita, and oame to 
be separately and elaborately treated in the heroic poem of 
Valmiki. 

The University of Saunaka was responsible for the production 
of many Puranas, etc. It is not improbable that the relevant parts 
of the Bharata Samhita were % placed within the Puranas to cons¬ 
titute their essential parts, and it is*»for this that the majority of 
the Puranas contain Souti’s and Sounaka’s discourses and Epic 
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subjects were briefly referred to. The school of Vedanta, which 
i** propounded by Veda-Vyasa, is t the last phase of Vedic litera¬ 
ture. The Bharata Samhita, which is based upon the Narada 
Samkhya School of Philosophy, reached its final form in the school 
of Veda-Vyasa, the author of the Brahma Sutra, in the Mahabharata. 
They mark two great epochs in Indian History and almost com¬ 
plete the ancient cultural cycle, with its thesis, anti-thesis and 
synthesis. Both the systems of philosophy abide in the heart and 
in the practices of the people of India, and this accounts #for the 
phenomenal popularity of the Bharata Samhita. 

The cycle of Svayumbhuva Manu, in which Kapila propounded 
his philosophy, had already attained its culminating point. Society, 
politics and economics had passed through many stages of evolution, 
and the simple beliefs of an older and more primitive age, as re* 
presented by the dogmas of the priests, could hardly satisfy the 
yearning questions. The improved moral standards of the people 
were the outcome of the amelioration of their economic condition. 
The caste system had not yet been evolved in water-tight compart¬ 
ments and it required definitions and differentiations which had jo 
be completed in order to avoid the inevitable clash or a move¬ 
ment towards obliteration of all their cherished distinctions, as was 
later on sought to be brought about by Buddhism. As the 
Bharata Samhita represented the synthesis of Aryan culture and 
civilisation, it became the manual of the people par excellence* 

Now the solution of the complicated problems of society which 
was undertaken by the Bharata Samhita was very clearly illustrat¬ 
ed in the dialogues between Yudhisthira and Bhisma. Yudhisthira 
enquired of Bhisma if the rulings of the scriptures prescribing 
penances for any breach or deviation in the performance of any 
sacrificial rites or from any path of conduct, could be regarded 
as binding on all occasions and for all persons. He pointed out 
the contradictions involved in the injunctions of the scriptures and 
also the changeability of the Vedic practices from age to age. 
What was Dharma for one class of persons was not Dharma for 
another. The great sages, like Agastya, were said to have accumu¬ 
lated merit by taking part in the sacrifices in which animals were 
slaughtered. Now these contradictions in the practices of good men 
and bad men, and the dogmatic assertions of both as to the res¬ 
pective religious 'merits'* of the c&nduct followed by them, required 
clear explanation. Bhisma # answered him by citing the discourse 
between Tuladhara and Jajli, who on account of his austere 



penances had become 9 very proud and whom a revelation from 
above had directed to see Tulajhara, a merchant in Benares, and 
to learn from hi m the real Dliarma. The student of history may 
notice some points of similarity between the instructions of Tula- 
dhara to Brahmin Jajali and those of Buddha. The substance of 
the instructions of Tuladhara was as follows :— 

Cruelty to auimals must be abandoned or if that be not possible it must be 

minimised as far as possible. Friendship with all must be practised. He 

must have faith iu an imninent personal Hod and must regard the living 

world as\he manifestation of this divinity, lie must be indifferent bo praise 

or «criticism and must be detached from the pursuit of worldly pleasure. Loss 

of dear ones should not affect him as they meet accidentally in the world as 

two wooden pieces are brought together in the current for a short time to be 

separated from each other for ever. He must give up sorrow. The person giving 

to other persons or animals protection from fear receives the same reward as one 

would if he had performed all the sacrifices. He then pointed out the distinction 

between the crude religion which centred rouud the sacrifices and the more refined 

religion which had its origin in the desire for the attainment of the llrahma. 

* 

# In one essential point there is a striking difference between 
Buddhism and the religion of the Bharata Samhita, the ethical code of 
both being non-sectarian and anti-sacrificial. It is the earnest faith 
irfthe godhead which is the most important feature of the Bharata 
Samhita and distinguishes it from the agnostic (non theistic) code of 
morality propounded by Buddha. 

The Narayana cult is the most prominent and outstanding feature 
of the Bharata Samhita, which is clearly an authoritative exposition 
of the cult of Narayana worship. The Bharata Samhita is also regarded 
as embodying the Vedic religion. Now in the Vedic hymns Narayana 
as the supreme God is conspicuously absent. A Rishi by the name of 
Narayana was the author of the Purusha Sukta of ioth Mandala of Rig- 
Veda. The sage Narayana propounded the organic theory of society and 
this theory became later on the sheet anchor of Brahmanism, which seized 
upon this verse in its literal sense and utilised it to the fullest extent for 
asserting their superior position in the social order of the Aryans. 

The word “ Narayana ” had etymological possibilities which the 
Brahmins fully exploited. It is a compound of two words, viz., Nara 
and Ayana, which mean water and path, respectively. The word there¬ 
fore means the great God who leads men across the river of life and 
death. How Narayana came to be identified with Vishnu, a minor 
Vedic God, is just as much a historical riddlg as how Siva became iden¬ 
tical with Rudra of the Vedic hymns. 

The unique position whicn tne Bharata Samhita occupied in Indian 
religion and literature is largely due to dissolutions it offered to many 
vexed questions of the time. The worship of Narayana and Siva, 
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which was introduced among the Aryans by linkfng them up with the 
Vedic deities Vishnu and Rudra, may he regarded as a triumph of the 
Aryan mind, which accomplished harmonious relations between the 
conquering immigrants and the aborigines of the land, whose religion 
and worship they at first abhorred. The Vedic pantheon of deities 
consisting of Indra, Varuna,Agni, etc., was too closely identified with 
the conquering people and hence could not be acceptable to the Non- 
Aryans, who because of their superior numbers had got to be admitted 
into the fold of the Aryan religion and to be dominated culturally. And 
thus the worship of Narayana was introduced. 

This was done by a process of sublimation. The psychology of 
the common people, who could more easily understand description than 
speculation, was taken into account when the new cult was propounded. 
There is a complete and satisfactory evidence of the Pre-Buddnistic origin 
of the Narayana cult in the following hymn of the Taittereya Aranyaka. 
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Taittereya Aranyaka is closely connected with the Vedic Saerificial 
Schools and hence the ques.ion arises why a.id how Narayana worship 
was introduced. It is conclusively proved by this quotation that Nara¬ 
yana worship made its appearance in the Sacrificial Vedic Schools, not 
as one of the many deities who were invoked and propi:iated at the 
sacrifices but as the principal God, who is described as the supreme 
contemplator, nay, He is conceived even as contemplation itself. He 
is here hinted as superior to Brahma, for He is 44 Brahma Tattvah ” 
Himself, i.e., embodiment of Brahma knowledge. Now these attributes 
stated in the usual philosophic form of the Upanishads is very interesting 
as bearing upon the popular conception of Narayana. Narayana is the 
supreme God who, immersed in meditation, reposes on the hood of the 
Snake God Vasuki in the midst of universal water. This popular notion, 
which is described in the Mahabharata as well as in many of the Puranas, 
furnishes us with the clue to the introduction of the cult of Narayana. 
The well-known book Chandi, containing as it does the odes to Goddess 
Durga, is revered all over India. It contains an ode in the eleventh 
chapter [ worshipping the goddess as Narayain—a point of some interest. 

From the Mahabharata, we learn that Vasuki was the Snake God. 
His sister was married to Jarat-Karu and the great sage Astika was the 
offspring ofrhis marriage. It was he who stopped the snake sacrifice 

i 

of Janmejoya I. This story probably contains a great historical truth. 
From the time of Parikshit I, down to the time of Janmejoya I, there 



was a great conflict between the Nagas and the Kshatriyas, who were 
certainly helped by a few of the fyahnianic class, but the Nagas allied 
themselves with other influential Hrahmanica! families and through their 
intercession, the war between the Vedic Aryans and the Nagas stopped. 
The fact that Narayana, the new chief God of the Brahmins, rested on 
the hood of the Snake God marked a happy reconciliation between the 
two warring races. Intermarriages between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
on the one hand and the Nagas on the other are frequently mentioned 
in the tyahabharata, and it is quite clear that Nagas very soon became 
culturally incorporated with the Aryans. 

In the Mahabharata one comes across the views of different sages 
and thinkers of ancient India on practical life, along with a short exposi¬ 
tion of the philosophy on which the practical code of life enunciated by 
them is based. This enables one to form a correct estimate of the 
problems which confronted them, and the solutions which they offered 
give one an insight into their personal predilections. No student of 
history can disregard the mass of information which is collected in the 
different discourses throughout Vana Parva, Udyoga Parva, Santi Parva 
and Anusashana Parva of the Mahaharata. 

The questions which occurred to each of the sages and thinkers 
whose views were propounded in the said discourses relate to the right 
conduct of men in the four stages of life. Unless sacrifices were the 
all important so rial phenomena of the time, they would not have been 
given the prominence which they have in the Mahabharata. Coupled 
with this were the six daily observances binding upon every twice-born 
teacher and pupil in Aryan culture in India. Kapila, to a great extent, 
ignored them and pointed out the way of salvation by renunciation 
through knowledge. Kapila is the recognised author of the Samkhya 
system of philosophy. It has been shown already that the doctrines of 
Kapila were highly revolutionary in a society which was based upon a 
carefully prepared routine of public and private life in its four stages. 
Whether Kapila was actually connected with the Narayana cult as its 
originator is a matter of speculation. In the Bharata Samhita, in the 
Go-Kapiliya discourse, he is said to be a believer in Narayana. Though 
one may be inclined to be sceptical about the theistic aspect of the 
school of Kapila, yet one may not reject the evidence of the Mahabharata 
in this matter. The Samkhya system contains only the bare fragments 
of his metaphysical doctrines, and though Jhey are assigned to Kapila, 
their actual composition was of such a later date than when they were 
formulated, that the evidence of the Mahabh'arata cannot %>e ignored on 
this point, for Kapila, the author of Akalika Pralaya, is associated in 
the tradition of the race with the cult of Narayana worship. 
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Veda-Vyasa, who propounded the Brahma Sutra $ struck the chord 
of compromise when he clearly advocated the cause of sacrifice. The 
extreme school dogmatically asserted the spiritual value of animal sacri¬ 
fices* They maintained that the offerer of sacrifices would ascend to 
heaven after death as a reward for having performed them in this world. 
Some of them, in fact, said that those who had performed them in the past 
very successfully had been bodily transported to heaven and had replaced 
even the great Indra in the rulership of heaven. Now these irrational 
views were rejected by Vyasa as they had been scornfully repudiated 
by Kapila. The great author of Brahma Sutra was not only a great 
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philosopher, who lived in a world of metaphysical speculations, but one 
who was deeply connected with the solution of social problems as they 
presented themselves to him. In his Brahma Sutra he dwelt on the 
true relations between Atman and Paramatman, and offered a synthesis 
between the individualistic school of Samkhya and the pantheistic teach¬ 
ings of the Upanishads; but what is important to the student of Indian 
history is the deep insight which he showed into the social requirements 
of the time. He resuscitated sacrifices from the obloquy to which they 
had been subjected since the time of Kapila. This is what he says about 
the practices discarded by Kapila. ^ 

" Gifts, study of the Vedas, sacrifice?, penances, modesty, guileleasneas and 
self-control, these increase one's energy and dissipate one’s sins *’* 

“He should adore the fire and Brahmansa and bow to the Qods. He should avoid 
all 8ortsof inauspicious talk, and all acts of unrighteous injury, ”f 

“The body with individual soul within it is an excellent car. When sacrifices 
and religious rights are made its (Jpastha (seat), shame its Varutba, Upaya and 
Apaya its kuvara, the vital air called Prana its Yoga, knowledge and the 
span of existence its points for tying the horses, carefulness its beautiful Vandhura, 
the assumption of good conduct its nemi, vision, touch, scent and hearing 
its four horses, wisdom its nabhi, all the scriptures its paratoda, certain 
knowledge of the scriptural sayings its driver, the Soul its firmly seated rider, 
faith and self-control its fore-runners, renunciation its inseparable companion 
following behind and bent upon doing it g)od, purity the pith along which it goes, 
meditation its goal, then may that car reach liruhtna and shine there effulg>mtly.*’£ 

Thus Veda Vyasa is disclosed in his complete personality, and one 
can assign to him, by means of this, his true place in the evolution of 
Indian culture, which does not consist of speculations divorced from 
realities of life but of thoughts helpful to the reformation of society. 

The radical and revolutionary doctrines of Kapila probably tended 
to disintegrate the Aryan social order. And one must not forget that the 
Aryan cufture, which was represented by Aryan domination, could only 
be maintained in its politico-economic aspect by a rigid adherence to the 
social order,devolved out 6f the conflict between the Aryans and the Non- 

v ^lianti Paiva, Chapter CttXXXV, page 356, SlokaG, t Sloka 8. 

$Shanti Paiva, ^ Chapter CCXXXV1, page 358, Slokaa 8—11, 
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Aryans. If the doctrines of Kapila spread, as they were likely to in view 
of their intense rationalism, the whole Aryan society would be engulfed 
in a racial cataclysm. It became necessary to give the Vedic practices 
a new interpretation and a new outlook, and this was done by Veda 
Vyasa. The Mahabharata, because it was a popular book, supplements 
our information about its author with the part played by him in the his¬ 
torical development of ancient Aryan society. 

In the Brahma Sutra, Veda-Vyasa regarded Brahma as the supreme 
being; gi the Bharata Samhita Narayana is called the supreme being. It 
is^aid that Narada, the divine minstrel, learnt it from the great sage 
Narayana himself, as well as from Sanat Kumara. He transmitted the 
knowledge of this to Veda-Vyasa, and from Veda-Vyasa downwards. 
Bhisma received enlightenment on this subject from his father Santanu. 
It was learned by Yudhisthira from Bhisma as well as from Veda-Vyasa. 
Now one must confess that he is presented with a riddle in the history of 
the origin and spread of the Narayana cult as it occurs in the Narayana 
segtion of the Santi Parva. In the evolution of Indian history one is 
presented with merely accomplished facts. All the traces of normal his¬ 
torical evolutions which are the outcome of social conditions are very often 
obliterated. It has been mentioned already that Kapila and Veda-Vyasa 
were both connected with the cult of Narayana worship. It would not be 
a far-fetched conclusion on one's part, if from these facts as supplied by 
the great Epic, it is held that the philosophical doctrines which were 
propounded by the Indian sages were written in the usual Sutra style 
and the vocabulary was developed in the Vedic Philosophical Schools, but 
in the popular discourses of the Mahabharata these same sages expressed 

their thoughts in a manner which was more intelligible to the common 
people. The God Narayana by the time of the Bharata Samhita and the 
Mahabharata had replaced the Vedic Gods, etc., from the worship of the 
people. 

Veda-Vyasa of the Narayana portion of the Mahabharata is the . 
son of the sage Narayana and he is clearly mentioned in Harivamsa, the 
sequel of the Mahabharata, as Apantaratama, which name also occurs in 
the Narayana section of Santi Parva. The title 41 Vyasa" is assumed 
even now by a person who explains the Puranas to the audience. The 
variolas editors of the Mahabharata were known bv this name, hut the 
speaker who read Bharata Samhita, was a disciple of Narada and was no 
other than Apantaratama. He must be distinguished from Vecia-Vyasa, 
who was the son of Parasara and who is perhaps not the author of the 
Brahma Sutra. The author of Brahma SutraT is Apantaratama, the son 
of the sage Narayana. The original Bh%rata Samhita lies scattered in 
different portions of the Mahabharata, but the main didactic portion js 



preserved in Santi Parva in the discourses between Vyasa and Shuka, 
Bhisma and Yudhisthira. It must be # observed that the son of Parasara 
was born not as a result of incontinence on the part of his father, but 
through the boon of God Siva. 

The Narayana cult, which was evolved out of racial conflicts, was 
used for the solution of a great question that was agitating the minds of 
the Aryan immigrants. It was only in the Mahabharata, in which the 
very important is mixed up with the trivial, that some of the most import¬ 
ant stages of the development of Aryan thought can be traced \with some 
measure of certainty. The field covered by the Epic is so vast, and the 
problems which came up for solution at the hands of the great siges and 
thinkers so baffling, that it is quite natural that one should feel a sense of 
bewilderment at the complicated task of allocating the different thought 
strata to define historical periods about which our knowledge is deplor¬ 
ably inadequate. The historians who had the materials of the Epics had 
all shirked the task and dismissed the accounts thereof as legendary, 
though many of the kings and sages of the Mahabharata were Vgdic 
personalities who figured either as the composers of the Kik hymns or as 
kings whose benefactions to the priests elicited their warm admiration 
and gratitude. « 

From the earliest times connected with Aryan immigration, there 
were two religious schools whose differences in their outlook on life 
resulted in the evolution of two cultural groups in this country. These 
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relate to Devajajna and Pitrijajna, which mean the path of God worship 
and that of ancestor worship, respectively. That ancestor worship was a 
very early Indo-Germanic institution is well-known to all students of 
history. The God worship which sprang up in India was connected with 
the adoration of the natural phenomena, later on represented as the seats 
of different divinities. In other Indo-Germanic countries there was a 
working harmony between the two different forms of worship, but the 
specialisation which is a specially remarkable feature of the Aryans in 
India led to a dispute between the cults of apeestor worship and God- 
worship. The dispute must have reached an acute stage. Those who 
worshipped the Gods formed themselves into a group under the name of 
Solar dynasty (Surya Vamsa) and those who advocated ancestor worship 
finally depicted themselves as belonging to the Lunar dynasty (Chandra 
Vamsa). The Epic and the Pur anas say* that both of them were sprung 
from the^ame ancestor. Now this.view is accepted by Pargiter in his 
dynastic lists. The testimony of Ailereya-lochanam, which quotes Sata- 
patha Brahfiana, is invaluable, t < 

"Aitereya Brahmana, p. 91. tC|» Aitareya Brahmana, VqI. IV. Aitereya-lochanam, 
p. 91, Asiatic Society of Bengal Jtyition. 
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Here one has three paths for three groups. To those who worship 
the Gods, the Sun is said to b£ their glory (silftr). To those who 
make offerings to their deceased ancestors, the Moon holds the same place 
as the Sun does to the divinity worshipper; and a third is added for the 
common people, namely fire. It appears that the Kshatriyas and the 
Brahmins had split up into two categories of God- and ancestor- 
worshippers, with the common people still dinging to the worship of 
fire. 

Now it is evident from the above that through the cult of Narayana 
worship a spritual harmony was brought about between, at first, the two 
cultural groups which existed in India. It is, from that point of view, 
not a mere coincidence that the Bharata Samhita and the Ramayana have 
the worship of Narayana as their central theme. The Bharata Samhita 
celebrated the deeds of the Lunar dynasty. ie. t those who were ancestor- 
worshippers, whereas Rama is the greatest hero of the Solar dynasty. As 
Devajajna degenerated in later times into the worship of evil spirits also, 
the Ramayana is connected with the popular theology of the Atharva- 
Veda and is used as an incantation for exorcising evil spirits even to- 
d«y. The tradition that the Lunar dynasty was connected with ances¬ 
tor-worship is still strongly clung to by the people, as evidenced by the 
recital of portions of the Mahabharata at funeral ceremonies. 

The Narayana cult* however, was developed on the same philoso¬ 
phical line as the Brahma Vidya, which was connected purely with the 
school of Devajajna. In fact, in His attributes Narayana was made more 
embracing than the supreme God Brahma. He, as Vishnu, takes his 
share of offerings at the sacrifices in an invisible form, and He is only 
visible to those who are His great devotees—such as Vasistha, the King 
(Jparichara, Narada,etc. If Brahma is regarded as the creator of the 
world, it is Narayana who upholds the creation through contemplation of 
the active principles of life, he punishes moral transgressions and 
rewards virtue. The other Gods, through the development of 
mythological phantasy among the people, were shown to have 
been guilty of acts which, in the period of more developed moral 
consciousness, were regarded as henious crimes. Narayana is the 
irreproachable Supreme Being (Mahapurusha) who is above every being 
found among mortals as well as gods. The ancestor-worshippers were 
told that the oblations and libations which the^ offered to their ancestors 
reached Him and none else*. Thus the cult of Narayana. which appeared 
as a sequel to the Vedic cult of aifcestor worship and god Worship, not 
only came as a solution of the racial strife^ between the Nagas and the 


* Shanti Parra, Chapter 346. 
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Aryans, but also healed up a sore within the body politic of the latter, 
who had diverged in two different directions. 

The Bharata Samhita was not confined merely to the upper classes 
to the exclusion of the common people. It is generally conceded that 
the Aryans conquered the Non-Aryans. Of these the snake worshippers 
were quite powerful and had attained a high degree of civilisation. The 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas had no hesitation, after a period of conflict 
with them, in termi lati.ig it by a cultural and racial fusion and it is 
quite clear that in the form in which Narayana worship was instituted 
the distinctive contribution of the Nagas might be traced. The Aryan 
policy was imposed upon other people less civilised than the Nagas. The 
Nishadas, who lived by hunting, the Kiratas, wood dwellers, the Raksha- 
sas, the powerful people who were gradually driven to the south where 
they still remained powerful, must have outnumbered the Aryans, who 
though strong in arms must have looked upon the numerical superiority 
of the conquered people with no friendly eye in the beginning. They 
were gradually brought within the pale of Aryan civilisation and ad¬ 
mitted within the caste system. 

In the sacrifices, they were addressed by the Brahmanic priests on 
different days. The Aryan conquerors very soon realised that domina¬ 
tion could only be permanently ensured if these people were culturally 
admitted into the fold of the Aryans.. The Epics teem with examples of 
intermarriage between the conquered and the conqueror, but that was 
hardly found to effect the relative position of the several races dwelling 
together in India. The Aryan mind, which is represented in Vedic litera¬ 
ture, is peculiarly philosophical and therefore synthetic. The multitude of 
gods and goddesses in the Hindu Pantheon was introduced in its elastic 
orbit by a desire on the part of the conquerors to accommodate the con¬ 
quered people in a cultural plane in which religious beliefs played a very 
important part. There is evidence throughout the Epics and thePuranas 
that the great God Mahadeva was worshipped by Nishadas, Kiratas and 
Rakshasas. In fact, in the social and political conditions of India which 
obtained in the very early times, violence was the order of the day, and 
the great God was worshipped by the warriors at the time of war. The 
god one worships, reflects one’s moral nature at its best. Th* Non- 
Aryans, though powerful in war, had not reached the cultural heights of 
the Aryans. The conception of Siva (Mahadeva) in popular imagination 
was connected with all that was grotesque and malevolent. He is re¬ 
presented a^being covered with ashes. He revels in intoxicating drugs. 
His associates are ghosts and eigly attendants. He is naked and dances 
wild dances at times of battle/ The Non-Aryan Barbarians worshipped 



Him in the form of Phallus, which symbolises the principles of procrea* 
tion. • 

Now it required a good deal of imagination on the part of the Aryan 
sages to sublimate this gruesome conception into the philosophic height 
represented by the mythology which clusters round the popular God 
Mahadeva. He has been connected with the Vcdic worship of fire f which 
lingered latest in the practices of the common people, as has been shown 
by the quotation from Satapatha Brahmana, Siva being another name for 
Fire in fche form of Rudra. He has two aspects—the one is the reflection 
of his terrible aspect and the other is beneficent, which is the outcome of 
his association with Uma, his consort, who is the embodiment of all 
womanly virtues. In these dual aspects they are supposed to represent 
the totality of men and women who bear as a mark of their origin from 
the two great deities, their chief physical signs. In the fourteenth 
chapter of Anushasana Parva, the attributes of Mahadeva are described. 
They coincide with all the great individualistic diversities which cons¬ 
titute the totality of the human race. 

The fact that the worship of Mahadeva was recognised and introduc¬ 
ed among the higher classes shows not only a design, but also the grow- 
ini influence of popular leligion upon the intellectual classes. The wor¬ 
ship of Narayana stands on a different footing, however. It is the start¬ 
ing point of a new era of political and cultural development and is asso* 
ciated in the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata Purana with the great 
sages Kapila and Narada, and Narayana is represented as a being even 
above Siva. In the Mahabharata, which is philosophically very advanc¬ 
ed, these words occur, “Men worship Siva, the destroyer, because they 
fear him.” 

The origin of the Hindu Trinity is a very interesting study. In the 
Rig-Veda the conception of the unity of godhead is seldom met with. 
The word “Brahma” originally meant “Praise”. It was also used to 
mean “Sacrifice” and greatness. The word Brahraanaspati and Brihaspati 
connote the Lord of Prayer. In a later phase of the development of Aryan 
thought, one marks a new meaning being put to the word “Brahma”. He 
is said to be the supreme being, the Creator of the Universe. He is meta¬ 
physically studied in the schools of the Upanishads and other branches of 
Vedic Jiterature, but the cult of Narayana could be traced also to a very 
early period. It is connected with the school of Kapila, who is said to 
have further founded the system of Samkhyg. The Narayana cult can 
claim a spiritual affinity with the Samkhya system in its pronounced 
dualism, as distinguished from the monism of the Upanishads^ 

Laymen ascribe creation to the prlhciples of procreation. The 
Upanishadic view that all living beings are sprung from bliss and merge 

5 
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in bliss was too metaphysical for them to understand. Hence the sages 
recognised the worship of Mahadeva it* its popular Non-Aryan torni of 
Phallus. In the Rig Veda the Non-Aryans have been characterised as 
worshippers of Phallus. It is at a later time in the history of cultural 
development that the cult of Siva worship originated. It did not discard 
popular notions, but improved upon them by giving them a higher spiri¬ 
tual and metaphysical significance. 

The Bharata Samhita is explanatory of the Vedas, and it must not 
be forgotten that it was done by amplification. The Bharata Samhita 
was meant to be read by philosophers as well as by ordinary men to whom 
the Vedas were not intelligible. The Vedic ideas and the constant 
tendency in them to explain natural phenomena and the ordinary occur¬ 
rences by means of a higher law governing them led to much abstraction 
and symbolism. The symbolism which one finds in the Vedas, where it 
is generally understood as such, gave rise to myths, by which abstract 
ideas could be easily explained to the people. 

These myths were very frequently used in the earlier portions of the 
Bharata Samhita. The philosophical speculations which lie at the root 
of these myths were explained in later portions of the book. That thfy 
were inter-related and could not be separated from one another will be 
shown at a subsequent place. It is incumbent here to point out the fact 
that the word Vyasa Kuta—riddle of Vyasa, the compiler of the Maha- 
bharata,—refers to this; to the apparent irrelevance of earlier topics 
which are disconnected with one another, unless they are explained by 
reference to their amplifications in fhe subsequent portions of the Maha- 
bharata. 

The cult of Mahadeva having had its origin in popular beliefs, 

marks a new development of Aryan thought. Chronologically its 

admission in the fold of Aryan culture may be regarded as somewhat 

later than the introduction of the Narayana cult. But there is no reason 

to doubt that at the time of the compilation of the Bharata Samhita, 

which may be assigned to the age of Svyuinbhuva Manu, the Pasupata 

(Mahadeva or Siva) cult was already in existence. The Vedic origin of 

the three of the new chief divinities was now established, Brahma the 

supreme being is directly derived from the Vedic vocabulary, though its 

Vedic connotation was completely altered, Narayana is connected with 

Vishnu, a*nd Mahadeva with Rudra,/ninor Vedic divinities. 

* 

Aryan mythology kept pace with this new form of worship. The 
three chief {fods, Brahma* Vishnu or Narayana and Siva or Mahadeva, 
were explained with regard .to their respective attributes by means of 
stories, which are all to be foifnd in the Mahabharata. In India anyone 
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who wants to effect any synthesis tries to do so through the means of 
religion. The attempt of the gre^t Emperor Akbar in this direction is 
noteworthy, because he tried to effect a cultural fusion between the 
Hindus and the Mahommedans by means of a new religion, and in this 
he was quite in line with the traditional habits of the Hindus. This ex¬ 
plains why, in this country, there are so many religions which though 
they originated with the idea of effecting synthesis succeeded in intensi¬ 
fying diversity, because in India it is as easy to set up a new religion as it 
is difflci^t for it to replace an older popular belief. 

The University of Ayodhadaunimya, which has been referred to 
already, produced pupils who played an important part in the great 
cultural ferment which agitated the minds of the people of that time. 
It has been shown that the Solar and Lunar dynasties, which represented 
two distinct lines of kings, had two forms of worship, Pitrijajna and 
Devajajna. Upamanyu, who was a disciple of Ayodhadaunimya, 
was connected with the introduction of the Mahadcva cult. He got 
it^rom the school of Tandi, another sage and devotee of Siva. It must 
be remembered, and it is a matter of great interest to students of Indian 
history, that Upamanyu was a composer of Vedic hymns. One should 
n?>t discard the evidence of the Mahabharata in this respect, for the 
Mahahharata was expressly undertaken not only to explain the Vedas, 
but also to supplement one's information about the Vedic sages. In 
the discourse between Vasudeva and Yudhisthira, where the former 
cites the name of sage Upamanyu as having explained to him the cult 
of Mahadcva, one comes across all the legends and metaphysics 
connected with this new school. Though some of these arc interpola¬ 
tions, the esoteric significance of the Paulama, Paushya and Astika 
Parvas is fully amplified in the Annusashana Parva in the discourse 
cited above. 

The genealogy of the line of Bhrigu and certain incidents connected 
with the abduction of his alleged wife Paulama may be traced to a very 
early story in the Rig Veda (Mandala I, Sukta 60) and these are again 
treated in the Vana Parva in a much more trustworthy and reliable 
manner than is found described in the Paulama Parva. Bhrigu's 
connection with the Bharata Samhita may be clearly found in Santi 
Parva* Vritra Gita, Chapter 278, 279 onward. 

It is interesting to quote here the views of an European scholar, 
Kasten Ronnow, in his article 11 Visvarupa " jn the 11 Indian Studies 1 ' 
presented to the Sanskrit Professor Edward James Rapson, in the 
University of Cambridge:— 

M far at I can Maraud I shal 1 giro some treasons, for my opinion presently— 
Yleyampa was originally a serpent deity closely connected with a “pre-rfd^** 
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sacrifice* The nature of this connect ion aeema to have been that the cult of whioli 
he was himself the centre became absorbed by the Asun cult; and thus he became 
an authority upon sacrifice, a sort of purohi&of the Gods. However, though a son 
of Tvaatar—with whom he may even previously have had some connection-—and a 
servant of the Vedic gods, he was still a suspect as being an object of ludra’s enmity. 
The whole ended in a catastrophe; and the books of ritual not incorrectly explained 
hia fate by telling that he carried on an intrigue with the Aauras, the old foes of 
the Devas. 

“ No doubt Tvastar was originally a deity of agricultural tribes, to whom was 
attributed the important function of superintending the cieative activities of the 
herds. The expression pasunam mithunanam rupakrt 1 would consequently 
translate by ‘ Creator of the embryos of animal couples’ or—if mithuna were a 
synouym of maithuna—‘ creator of the embryos at the pairings of animals.’ 
Because Tvastar's rupa’s denoted above all the embryos of cattle, the word rupa 
also came to mean simply ’cattle, domestic animal’. This is the case in SBr., 
ii, 2,3, 2 (ct TS, i, 5,1). We are told here that the Gods once (the T3. says at a 
battle with the Asuras) deposited their valuables (T3. Inis vamam vasu.) with Agni. 
And these precious things consisted in sarvani rupani yani ca grainyaui yani 
caranyani. Eggeling translates this by ’all fonts, both domestic and wild’; it is, 
however, more correct to render it by * all their cattle, domesticated as wel 1 as 
undomeeticated ’ Agni, however, disappeared together with all these ruya’s 
Thanks to the circumstance that Tvastar beheld the punaradheya, he succeeded in 
finding Agui, who handed them over to him: tasmad ahus tvastrani vai rnpauiti 
tvastur hy eva sarvam rupain upa ha tvevauyali praja yavat so yayat sa jya 
tisthante. 

“ Having thus tried to ascertain the true nature of the rupa's of Tvistar, we 
shall proceed to explain why his son, the demon Visvarupa was known just by 
that name. This name, robbed of its cosmogonic majesty, exactly fits a God of the 
herds such as was originally Tvastar. It is also to be observed that iu ItV., iii, 55,19, 
the tvaeta savita visvarupah is a person of whom it is said: Fuposa prajah purudha 
jajana. And it need not be especially emphasized that in RV , x, 10, 5, the act of 
procreation forms the main topic 

'’Concerning the demon VisvArupa, we have to observe .that lie, like Tvastar, is 
a possessor of cow herds, cf. KV., x, 8,8-9; 70,3,3. One can scarcely avoid associ¬ 
ating him with the crowd of demons in the Rig-Veda, Vrtra above all, but also 
Susna, Kuyava, Namnci, etc., who are often said to be possessors of cattle-herds. 
Moreover, lie appears to be identical with the three-headed dragon Azi Dahaka in 
the A vesta, whom Oraetaona killed Just as Trita killed Visvarnpa. If this sugges¬ 
tion be correct, he is a native local deity of the type of the XAgas. As such he was 
above all a deity of fertility of procreation to whom one turned to obtain human as 
well as animal offspring. As is well-knowo, this is still done. Childless women 
in India still with confidence approach the Nagis, believing thorn to be able to 
satisfy their ardent desire for children. 

“People think that if he is not propitiated, the calves will die and tke cows 
dry up’ 1 [Oldham, “Native Faiths in the Himalayah” (The Contemporary 
Review, Ifhrch, 1885), 407 412]. 

41 In summing op, let us return to Vedic conditions. From what has been said 
above it appyurs to me obvious that thejiame Visvarnpa, an appellative of Tvastar 
and of certain serpent demons alike, must allude to tbeir power over the cattle and 
its procreative activities. For tkere is not the slightest reason for suggesting that 
Vlavarupa had original)) a cousin t hasy abstisct sense; nor does it seem credible 
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that the serpent demon was thought of as 4 possessing all forms ’ VUrarupa, 
according to my humble opinion, can mean nothing but 4 presiding over, procreating 
the whole animal creation, all animal alfopes.” 

It will certainly furnish one with a clue to Narayana lying on the 
body of snake Vasuki with the goddess Lakshmi at his feet in the vast 
ocean of deluge, meditating the creation of the world. 

The Bharata Samhita is the book of Ancient Indian Nations, as 
the very name implies. It records not the possessions nor accounts 
of the past rulers as history does, but elucidates the treasures of heaven 
acquired by the sages of Ancient India, whose footprints in the sands 
of time have been the guide and gospel of religion for realising the 
great Creator of the world and the way to approach Him, to hold 
communion with IJim, so that peace, happiness and joy may reign 
through devotion, faith, wisdom and love. It enunciates the immor¬ 
tality of the soul and immortality of the man who can successfully make 
union with the Omnipotent and the Universal soul presiding over the 
degtiny of creation and its destruction. 

This was sought to he impressed upon the minds of the public by 
examples emanating from the poetic inspirations of Valmiki and Veda- 
\fyasa in accordance with the growing demand of the ages. The philo¬ 
sophy of love, religion and wisdom became the theme of the Indian, 
Epics rather than the history of events or chronology of famous kings 
who ruled the earth. The Indian Epics deal with the spiritual world. 



ANCIENT EDUCATION- 


The Indian Epic is not written as a history of past events but records 
what education means; who fashioned and modelled the ideals for 
society in the religious and spiritual worlds. The world is not a 
collection of individuals, bare facts and figures lying side by sfcle with 
incidents of life. The relation between man and the world is something 
more than this. Nature conceals the Creator, but man reveals Him in 
himself and in creation. The relation of philosophy and religion is 
somewhat reciprocal. The question of the truth of any knowledge and 
the ultimate nature of one’s knowledge are in fact the two sides of the 
question with which philosophy and religion deal and in which real man 
is interested. 

In ancient India parents took no responsibility for the education'of 
their children. The pupils were lodged with their preceptors, who did 
their best to inculcate in them knowledge, traditions and practical training, 
while the communal life of the training rubbed off the bad manners acquired 
in home life under indulgent parents. The teachers taught according to 
the individual aptitudes of their pupils. These did not learn what did 
not interest them. There was no compulsion from the parents. The 
ancient sages took care of their mental as well as bodily exercises with 
the object of developing in them the instincts of true gentlemen. Thus 
they made the survivals of crude savagery into social, moral and religious 
beings. Honesty, truthfulness and morality the students learnt in Vedic 
sylvan schools. The son of Brihaspati learnt his lesson under Bhrigu, 
though his own father was as capable of teaching him. 

There was no separate arrangement for the education of the children 
of kings. They learnt their lessons side by side with the sons of plebe¬ 
ians and patricians. It is thus thatDrona and Drupada learnt their lessons 
together and formed a close friendship. All were then trained morally 
and spiritually. There was one supreme idea in education—that the top 
of the ladder could only be reached by qualifications and by putting into 
practice what one learnt, and not through wealth or descent. 

To earn money and epjoy luxury were not the sole aim of the rising 
generation. Fame and spiritual salvation were then the be*all and end* 
all of existence. The caste system, which made Sudras a race of donkeys 
to carry on their backs the landlords (kings), teachers (priests and sages) 
find capitalists or business managers (Vyasas) was not there. It was the 
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age of selfishness which ushered in the caste system and civilisation 
or education f when everybody tried to do as little as possible and to 
grow rich at the expense of others 9 labour. The middle class grew rich 
by trade through the products of the working class, paying them barely 
the cost of production. The propertied class lived as luxuriously as 
possible, maintaining the priests and sages, the great teachers of the 
day, at the expense of all classes under their rule, hunting and waging 
war with neighbours to deprive them of their possessions, their wealth or 
their daughters. The religion of the caste system was eventually a virtue 
of dollars. The Kshatriyas and Vyasas were the honoured twice-born 
men who had to be waited upon by Brahmans, the most highly honoured 
servile politicians who acted as teachers, priests, ministers, doctors, 
minstrels and authors of the day. 

In the organised body of men, professional and business men carried 
the propertied people on their backs and were sometimes kicked 
and disgraced. The great Epics furnish such examples. King Nahusa, 
fatlfer of Yayati, is said to have kicked the great sage Agastya and a 
Brahman of rigid vows, Kasyap by name, was thrown down by the rash 
driving of a proud rich Vaisya, whom King Indi a did not punish but 
solaced the lame Brahman with good advice. ' Discretion is the better 
part of valour * was the lesson read by him. Bali, Prahlad, Nomuchi 
and Manuki succeeded in gaining happiness in following the wise motto 
referred to above when they were deprived of their property. # The 
dignity of a Brahman among men was said to be much coveted. The 
great Indra read the Brahmana a good lesson—the folly of being idle 
and depending on others in spite of all his great learning. God blessed 
him with hands, and he must use them to be successful. He impressed 
on him not to waste his valuable life and commit suicide out of cupidity. 
He admonished him to be contented and explained that the caste system 
was introduced into the country by force. For it is said by him :— 

“Creatures that have bauds, forsooth, become strong and acquire riches. Mta 
are forced by men to beoome servants, and are repeatedly afflicted with death, 
imprisonment, and other punishments Although such is their condition yet even 
they laugh and sport and become merry. Although gifted with strength of arms, 
knowledge and great energy of mind, others again, follow censurable, sinful, and 
miserable callings. They try to change such professions to better ones, but then they 
are fettled by their pristine deeds and by the force of Destiny. The vilest man of the 
Pnkkasa or the Cbandsla orders never wishes to renounce his life. He is quite satis¬ 
fied with his birth. Mark the illusion in it ”. t • 

To root out sinful desires and to train the mind by sterner discip* 
line was the principle of education ii* Ancient India. Througji want man 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CLftXX 

t The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CLXXX, verses 34*38. 
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becomes beast. Poverty, looked on as a great disgrace,urges man both 
tu do and suffer everylhing, that he may escape from it. It leads one 
away from the path of virtue that directs one upward to heaven. What 
are laws without public virtues to enforce and record them on the public ? 
The Indian Epics did this important service where tombs were not raised to 
praise the worthies after their deaths. The power of inspiring principles 
of goodness depends upon the bringing up, honourably and properly, of 
children. It is for this reason that the great Epic begins first with the 
system of education in Ancient India, which has as much connection as 
the plot itself. This is not realised by the great Western scholars who 
declared the Pausya and Poulama Parvas quite outside the scope of the 
great Epic. The great Shakespeare in one of his sonnets says :— 

Not marble, nor the guilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.' 1 

It is thus we find with the later development of culture, that the 
great heroes are ingrained in the hearts of Indians a cording to their 
own tastes and inclinations. To some Durjodhana and Kama appeal 
more than Yudhisthira and Arjuna, and to others only Krishna 
(Sri Krishna) and Krishna (Draupadi) the ideal God and the ideal princes 
are worthy of consideration. But to the imaginative, Bhisnia and Drona 
alone are considered great and invincible. In the lines of Milton:— 

" All power 

1 give thee ; reign for eveT, and assume 
Thy merits."—(Paradise Lost, III. 317) 

But alas, theirs* was not lasting possession which they could gaiu 
by the use of arms like Parasurama. They fought for the justness of 
the cause and died in despair—a great incentive to dying with the 
honour which was their due; and the poet gave them this in full measure. 
But, as with Yudhisthira, Nature has placed nothing so high that virtue 
cannot reach it. 

Thus the Epics, by contrasting the ages of Kasyap and Drona, 
indicate the ennobling character of the education of kings and priests. 
For this purpose the Pausya and Poulama Parvas are indispensable. 

Death levels all things, but virtue it cannot touch. The excessive 
fury fails in its object, the joy of the wicked does not last long. Such 
was the case with the Kurus and .their allies. The eyes and footsteps 
of the master are the most c salutary to the living; and that actually was 
the task imposed upon thg great ide^l god Krishna, who was present in 
the great Epic as the master of the just side, the Pandavas and the 
much persecuted Lakshmi Drqjupadi, who belonged to nobody alone but 
to the just and wise* and thus she was the consort of Yudhisthira* As 
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leaves in a tree live only to enjoy love and join in mutual love with 
one another, so Draupadi is represented as the sustaining power of the 
Pandavas, to comfort them in their miseries and not to make them 
blind with envy or passion. The most important function she was made 
to perform was that of housewife of the distressed Pandava brothers. 
Practice and experience are of the greatest moment in the arts of love 
and chastity. The great Epic demonstrates it beautifully in the lesson 
Draupadi gives to the wife of Krishna in Bana Parva—not yet appreciat¬ 
ed by aify of the European scholars or students of the great Epic—for 
the most important task of a housewife is to know what is to be done 
according to the oft changing circumstances in the life of man. 

Age is after all but the shadow of death. Work, not idleness, 
leads one to enjoyment. Noble sons do not always depend on lineage 
so much as upon merit and culture. True, special features and charac¬ 
teristics are found in families through many generations, and the 
sentiment of ancestry is only natural and visible in the higher races of 
m.'fh, and in a way has contributed in no small degree to the stability of 
kingdoms and the affections of a people for a king. Hereditary 
character is sometimes transmitted in noble families and kings as well 
as a strong family likeness. Moral and intellectual qualities are like¬ 
wise transmissible, though it may depend upon circumstances and 
education to develop them in successive generations. But, after all, 
there are great men in all ages who are of all ranks and classes. The 
light of genius flashes out suddenly in an undistinguished family and a 
name rings through the world and may live through all time or may die 
with him, and the family sink back into obscurity if there is no 
successor to carry on. 

The family name is respected when the glory descends from father 
to son ani continues on. The Ikshakus, Maithili, Kurus, Panchalas and 
Yadavas, Pandavas and Bharatas are such family names of ancient 
India. Some families claim that their ancestors were either ancient 
families of the place they ruled or had come in with the conquest of the 
place. The Paniavas and Yadavas were distinguished as they founded 
an Empire with the labour of conquest and as the fruit of chivalry and 
wisdom, whereas the others came to their thrones by heredity and 
right fitle of lineage. In modern times it has been found that the 
greatest conquerors of the world sprang from the governing classes, 
from the ancient families or from the aristocratic order, and the 
distinct order of men called Kshjtriya in JEndia might have been 
formed with those men who were chivalrous and meritorious. Some* 
times, jealous of the power of others ^>r suffering from indignities 
and injustice*, men have raised themselves from the middle or lower 

6 
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ranks to beco ne great heroes, statesmen, administrators and victors. 
Honours are well divided among aH classes of men, but in India it 
became the monopoly of certain sections, and the four divisions of the 
caste system were crystallised. 

The Mahabharata speaks of a certain amount of toleration, but the 
Rainayana shows bigotry of the worst type when the hero Rama be¬ 
headed with his own hands a Sudra ascetic. The same may equally 
apply to the example of ciiajtity. Sita, in spite of the fire ordeal and 
positive proof of good conduct, was exiled for the sake of idfle talk 
amongst the low and uneducated class of subjects to keep intact the 
high ideal of chastity from any taint of c.iticism whereas Draupadi was 
p ublicly declared, for state purposes, as the wife of the five Pandavas. 
Persecuted openly by the Kurus, yet she was honoured and loved as 
the beau-idle of chastity, worthy of being declared the Empress of 
India in the Rajasuya and Asvamedha Yajnas of Yudliistliira. In 
Rama’s Asvam^Jiia sacrifice a golden image of Sita wa» used. Could 
there be any better proof of her being the accepted ideal princess 
and Empress of India for whom Indians as a body feel proud 
and great ? There is the individuality in the character of Draupadi 
as an example of chastity, and so it is with Kunti and other women, 
whose names even now are uttered by pious orthodox Hindus, male and 
female, every morning to drive away the sin of thought and action. 
They are not conven:ioQil like Sibitri, Sita, Damayanti, Aruudhati, 
etc. Te:hnical and artistic skill as well as certain tendencies of cons¬ 
titution and tempera nent in male an 1 female are more or less lieredi- 
tary. They are marked with colour, feature, size, for.nation, strength, 
acumen and energy with the span of life in a family, which at last 
made the caste system descend as a hereditary distinction. Any usurper 
was guilty of a very grave offence, and to make an example of it the 
great hero Rama himself performed the part of an executioner. This, 
above all, gives the date of the Ramayana later than the Mahabharata 
as well as the employment of domesticated monkeys, etc;, as the important 
functionaries of war. 

Pascal's grand theory or formula is of recent date compared with 

that of old, that the chief men claimed descent either from gods or 

giants. It is found in every nation of the world and is not peculiar 

to the Hindus . The scriptures give many lines of genealogy; the Arabs 

* 

believe in it. The example of Abdel Kader is well-known. “Take a 
thorny shrub and pour $ose-water gver it for a whole year, yet it will 
produce nothing but thorns; but take a date-tree and leave it without 
water in the most barren grofnd and it will still bring forth an abund* 
ance of luscious fruit.” Plutarch describes the descent of his hero 
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Alexander as being fion Hercules. Caesar said : 11 There is in every 
great family the sanctity of lyngs, who are the rulers of men, and 
the majesty of the gods, who are the rulers of kings.” The Indian 
Epics did nothing wrong in asml ii:g in like manner divine origin 
to their heroes and associating the king of Gods with them. 
The demands of fortune in its most adverse turn demanded the 
dowry of a daughter to the five Pandava Princes to weld them into one 
whole. The goddess of prosperity, Draupadi, is clearly mentioned 
and implied in the Mahabharata, for she crowned the wise man whose 
single pride was honesty and truth and who had by his side the 
strength of Bhima, the love of Arjuua, the two hands so very jowcrful 
of the true wisdom in the world. The foresight and power of beauty 
in the twins are mere corollaries of virtue and o? cdiencc. 


No fact can be better ascertained than this, that the circumstances 
which sunounded and operated upon the vicissitudes of the life the 
Pandavas underwent were cased by the fact that they had by tiieir side 
th? cultured, beautiful housewife who ministered wise counsel with 
unselfish loving affection to govern them. Man may direct intellect, 
h|yt woman dii ects the heart. The sacrifices that Draupadi made are 
little known unless discovered in the words of Kunti. She preferred 
to be with her husband and his brothers, to look after their comforts 
and watch that their miseries did not make them deviate from their 
course. This was irorc important than her own comforts or those of 
her child. In the severest trials of the great heroes she watched and. 
attended them and led them to become united in the great purpose 
of establishing an empire of justice and equity in place of tyranny. 
The great poet justly exposes tlie unjust persecutions of tyranny on 
the goddess of prosperity in the dice hall, and it was she who rescued 
the Pandavas from the utter ignominy of slavery. 

The birthplace of Pururaba is «aid to he on the mountain Puru, 
where Bhrigu used to be engaged in religious austerities, and for that 
the place was called Bhrigu Tunga. That was the place where 
Yudhisthira was instructed by Parasurama, at Yaranvata by Vyasa. 
on the hank of Kalmashi by Bhrigu,on the Anjana mountain by Asita. # 
The Bidura describes the different attributes of the Pandavas, which 

rastra admitted as follows when addressing Yudhisthira in 
open court :— • 

M In you is vittne, in Arjuna is patience, and in Hhimasena ia prowess. And 
in those foremost of men, the twins (Xaki\Ja and Sahadtvab are pure ^reverence and 
service to superiors. ” 


king Dhrita 


* Thn Mbh s Pana Parra 



Draupadi was not an illiterate princess who would blindly follow 
what her superiors would lay down. J5he would be the last woman to 
do anything against the ethics of morality and love. 

Education has been a sort of tempering of the qualities of man and 
woman to stand the test of the trials of everyday life. It was the real 
birth of the religious life after due practical training in strict moral 
discipline at the house of the preceptor. The well-known sages of 
Ancient India were entrusted with the sacred duty of bringing up the 
children of India, and those who succeeded to the important posts were 
christened with the illustrious names of their preceptors. Their 
illustrious names are found in five well-known Gotras. Children were 
then considered to be the greatest assets of a royal family and they 
were ordinarily known by the name of the illustrious kings or their 
progenitors. The fruits of passion are the beasts and men 9 and children 
were the gifts of the learned saints below and the Cods above. When 
princes degenerated 9 like the sons of Dhritarashtra and their allies, 
they fell victims on the religious field of Kurukshettra at the handsof 
the Pandavas. 

Education in Ancient India was a sort of political training with an 
eye to religious initiation before entering the worldly life by marriage. 
The ancient sages, as instructors of youth and priests to kings, were 
the leaders of thought and advancement and played a very important 
part in the building up of a nation* King Sagara had to banish his 
son when he proved cruel and unworthy to occupy the throne; King 
Bharata adopted Bharadvaja, killing his own children by his queens; 
and the illustrious Pandu went to the forest to practice asceticism like 
King Pratipa to be blessed with fit children to found an empire of one 
religion and truth. The Epic speaks of twelve kinds of sons and heirs 
to the throne according to the institutes of Manu :— 

“O Fritha, the religious books mention of six kinds of sons who are both heirs 
and kinsmen, and six kinds more who are not heirs, but kinsmen. 1 shall speak of 
them; listen tome. They are—1 Anrocha (the son begotton by one's own self on 
his own wife); 2 Pranita (the son begotton on one's own wife by an accomplished 
person); 3. Parikrita (the son begotten on one's wife by a man for a pecuniury 
consideration); 4. Paunarvava (the son begotton on a wife after her husband's 
death); 5. Kanin tthe son born in maidenhood); 0. Kunda (the son born of a 
woman who had intercourse with four persons); 7. Dattya (the son given by 
another); 3. Krlta (the son Lought ffom another); 9. Upakrita (the son 
coming to one out of gratitude); 10. Sayiing (Jpagata (the fou coming to give 
himself away); 11. Shada(thf son born of a pregnant bride); 12. ilitia Fonidhrita 
(the eon bom a wife of a lower oaste). On the failure of getting offspring of the 
first class, the mother should try toget the offspring of the next class, and so on. At 
the time of emergency (failure of oApriug), men raise np sous by their accomplished 
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younger brothers. O Friths, the ee)f*« rested Menu has said that men, failing to 
obtain a son of their own f might raise up excellent virtue giving sons by others."* 

Epic literature speaks of many forms of marriage, but confines 
itself to one form called Swayambhara, with which the Epic heroes 
were introduced in the worldly entrance of life. In the Swayambhara 
form of marriage the girl was given to the successful competitor and 
performer of a named skilful feat at arms or left entirely to the choice 
of the advanced, cultured bride from the assembled princes of India, 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour. This is the most cosmopolitan 
form of marriage, where preference was given to merit or freedom was 
given to the girl, who was considered quite fit to choose the best partner 
of life after knowing the qualities of each of the suitors present in the 
assembly. It was then a question of practical public demonstration of 
merit, learning, skill and ability of the princes and princesses of India, 
who liked to be united in the marriage bond and not merely accept a 
political caste union which smelt of rank and heredity. 

# There were the sages who tested the capacities of youths before 
they were trained and followed a distinct profession, as is mentioned 
in the Pousya Parva. The caste system eventually became a question 
of merit and profession. People were then admitted into any class of 
profession after due test or examination. Success in life depended upon 
the cultural education of a man and a woman. The public were 
interestsed in a life of usefulness, and success in their ideals could 
make the nation materially and spiritually great. They believed that 
peace and prosperity depended more upon spiritual progress than upon 
mere material success. Flic caste system was thus eventually crystal¬ 
lised on the basis of religion and profession. 


* The Mahiibharati, Adi Farva, (’Impter C\\, j>. I7l. Wraea 32 —,’16. 



IN DO-A RYAN WORSHIP. 


The Indian Veda is universally held to be the most ancient record 
of the origin and progress of Indo-Aryan worship. It is held in the 
highest esteem by the Hindus of India as being a revelation from the 
great creator of the universe. Its internal evidence demolishes the 
theory of emigration from West to East. The language in which the 
ancient Vedic hymns were composed does not belong to any place in 
the West, but it still lingers as the language of India and is still current 
in the mouths of Indians. Besides, these Vedic hymns with the names 
of the Gods and their worshippers give the surest indication of the place 
of their conception. 

The primitive Aryan, living in the midst of naked nature, was 
forced to read Nature by observation and meditation. Necessity i.^the 
mother of invention, and the primitive Aryans lived in caves and were 
provided with natural instincts. They learnt the languages of birds and 
beasts and were strut k with their intelligence, love and gratitude. The 
primitive Aryan learnt many things from observation of the animal life 
and natural phenomena around him. The o!d 1 ird and animal tales of 
India recorded in the Epics testify to the truth of this. The illiterate 
peasants and 1 oatmen can even now read from the clouds above or from 
the heat in the water of the river as to when rain will fall. 

9 

The primitive Aryan mind in the process of development found 
that beneficent Nature had provided everything for the comfort of 
created beings and was struck with awe when it witnessed the savage 
fury with which flood, fire, wind, thunder, etc., destroyed everything 
and caused misery and death. This is the genesis of human worship in 
India and elsewhere. The ancient people believed that Gods could 
work miracles and turn the course of Nature for the benefit of their 
faithful worshippers. It is for this they offered whatever they held dear 
to appease the wrath of the presiding deities of Nature and to propitiate 
them. This sacrifice is the keynote of the first human worship and 
prayer recorded in the Veda. • 

With the decadence of this school of thought the spirit of the 

* * 

departed was deified aloifg with the spirit which every natural object 
possessed. The worship of the sgirit of the departed ancestor was 
called “Pitrijajna”, and the worship of the#guardian spirits of natural 
phenomena in Indrh, Varuna/Sun, Mcon, Rudra, Yama, etc., w’as called 
“Ptvajajna,” The materialistic Pasupat cult (Rudra worship) brought 



in its train a struggle for power a id enjoy nent with selfish motives. 
The public atil private sacrifices dor controlling and directing human 
society by the matter mi ids of India, called Rishis, brought in its wake 
m isery instead of prosperity on account of the vanity, reckless luxury 
and a buse of power of the performers of the sacrifices. Animals and 
inferior men were sacrificed at the sweet will of powerful men. The 
priests and kings were the patrons of public anl private sacrifices. "The 
Veda records the figiit between the Gads aid Asuras and the Epics 
record tlte fights between Gods and Godt, Gods and Asuras, Kings and 
Kings, Kings and subjects, priests and priests, and priests and kings. 


This created a situation which led to the formation of the nucleus 
of the higher co iception, of a SuprencGol acceptable to all, not as a 
combatant, but as an impartial Creator a.rl observer of right and wong 
in the universe. Kapila was the li.st to conceive the idea of such a God. 
The Supreme God is not like the Vedic Gods, who were thought to be 
actively engaged in rewarding or punishing those who did or did not 
acknowledge and offer oblations to them. T.ic God Kapila conceived i*> 
the meditative God Narayana, who is not indenlified with the creation 
hut# is above it Kapila held that the works of creation are carried on 
by Prakriti and Purusha in combination. The Vedic hymns and 
sacrifices or the ilin In trinity of Go Is are not necessary for the realisa- 
tioi of the Supreme Go l Nvayana. I\ie one syllable 4 ‘ OM 19 is 
sufficient praise of Him and is sufficient for His propitiation and 
for the purpose of meditation and concentration of mind to hold 
communication with. God above and tiic soul witnin. This the Epics and 
Puranas describe in tiie hari kari of the Vedic gods 1 heads and the 
worshipping in its place of a God with the heal of a horse, called 
Hay.igriva Narayana appeared in the lOtii Mandala of Rig-Veda as 
worshipping Nara, tiic father of the organic system of human society, 
and in the Epic as tiie reveller of tiie spiritual conception of God which 
could put an end to the selfish motives wit 1 which the Vedic gods and 
Asuras, kings and people and priests fought amongst themselves for 
power and enjoyment. 


The Epic structures set forth the conception of Narayana in its 
different phases from the very beginning of this worship.. The many 
legends which circled round the Epics show the development of Narayana 
worship. 

The goddess of prosperity, Likshmi, appeared to Indra, King of 
heaven, deserting the Asuras as they .iad become vain, presumptuous 
and unclean. Atri’s son Dittatrcya was tl|p preceptor of Prahlada and 
Kartabiryaijuna, two very famous personages of Ancient India, * Prahlad 
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Was the follower of non-co-bpcration. He was the prominent example 
of the nou-resisting follower of Deaajajna instead of Pitrijajna. The 
true God of Love killed Envy, the father of profane love and kingly 
power. Kartabiryarjuna was described as having one thousand hands 
and being one of the greitest of the monarchs of India. Ravana was 
defeated by him and his life was spired at the intercession of his 
ancestors Palastya and Galaba. This represented that the life of 
Ravana was saved by Pitrijajna. 

The God’s Avatar Baman (Dwarf) stopped the sacrifice* of king 
Bali, which had been begun with the assistance of the great Rishi 
Sukra. The Rishi, finding out the real identity of the Dwarf-Brahman, 
tried to dissuade the Asura king Bili fron granting the Brahmin’s 
prayer in the same way as his descendant had done in the snake 
sacrifice of king Janmejoya in the Astika Parva. Bili did not listen to 
his preceptor and was blest with the sight of God covering the upper 
and nether regions of the universe with his two feet and placing the 
third foot on the head of the vain king who was making a boastful sffow 
of charity. Against this stands the story of a poor Brahman Rishi 
ascending to heaven for the gift of a jot of barley. In Ancient Indi) a 
king was the custodian of his subjects' tributes for their good, but when 
he abused it in wreckle*s luxury for his vanity his action was condemned 
in that way. But for emulating the examples of pious people and 
granting the boon in spite of his preceptor’s remonstrances, he was 
rewarded with the sight of G^d, and his conscien:e translated him to 
the lower region of earth to express deep regret for his vaunted feat 
of charity. This is the acceptance of Gal Narayana by the Asura 
king Bali. 

All these example* were improved upon when the Rishi Atharva, 
father of Brahma Vidya, appeared in the field. His son Dadhichi was 
sacrificed as he belonged to the materialistic world and had become a 
follower of the Pasupat cult in the first sacrifice of Daksha, where 
Vishnu (Narayan) was worshipped. The lesson of self-sacrifice was 
conspicuous in the family of a Rishi imbued with Brahma Vidya. The 
bone of Dadhichi was necessary to kill the Asura king Britra. How the 
Pouranic conception was improved upon is evident from the example of 
Dadhichi. tfor is this all. The kings of India, at the instance*of the 
illustrious Rishis, became the followers of the two forms of worship, 
viz., the Pitrijajna and Devajajna, and were respectively given the credit 
of descending from the JJoon and the Sun, the deities of the night and 
the day. Yhe Rishis who performed the* important task of self- 
differentiating unity in the imaginary cycle Of time called Mannantara 
were represented as constellations of stars. Thus the most renowned 



seven Rishis of India are believed to have been translated into seven 
planetary bodies. They were eill Vedic Rishis worshipped in the 
Pouranic world. 

Like the earth, heaven too is a place of trial, according to ancient 
Hindu ideas. King Nahusa went to heaven, but as soon as he failed to 
restrain his senses he was hurled back to earth and was transformed into 
a snake. The idea of a devil being transformed into a snake is world¬ 
wide. The Hindus worship the God Narayana as lying over the snake, 
while tlfe Christians have it thrown down from heaven. 

The Gods of Heaven, Earth, Sea, Fire, Air and Sky were once made 
in plastic form and with poetic beauty. Historical events gave an 
impulse and impetus to personification of intellectual and moral qualities, 
and every great event, such as acquisition of new territories or victory 
over rivals, entailed worship of the Gods and feasting of the priest who 
laid the foundation of the law of rituals. Thus religious as well as 
political institutions enanated from the kings and their high priests. 
In this way a number of deities arose to preside over birth, growth and 
prevention of disasters and diseases in Ancient India, but few of them 
survived when philosophers directed their assault against religious 
superstitions and degenerate forms of mysticism. 

Then a complete change took place at the sacrifices of the great 
god, Vishnu, whose form, after the killing of the Asuras, Madhu and 
Kaitava, was represented as having the head of a horse. This is the 
'Hayagriba Upakhayan* mentioned in the Taittriya Aranyaka, Pancha- 
vimsa Brahmana and in the Mahabharata. This was the end of the Hindu 
Triad worship and the beginning of the worship of the meditative and 
impartial Narayana, with which the Bharat Samhita, the source of the 
two Indian Epics, begins in the Narayana section of the Mahabharata. 
It ultimately came to be inculcated that a Brahmin's duties and salvation 
did not lie in the way of sacrifice, but in that of a rigid course of moral 
life, by practice of Pranayam and other religious austerities. 

Ancestor worship in its widest sense did not mean only the worship 
of the dead ancestors, but included the living parents too. The religion 
of the early Indo-Aryans as well as of many other people arise out 
of thtf belief that the performance of a certain act enjoined by the 
books of religion yields some definite merit. That the Aryans in India 
rose to a higher*spiritual plane through the cult of Narayana has been 
already shown, and this was propounded by th$ Bharata Samhita and the 
(Jttarakan<|4i of the Ramayana. But in the course of the change from a 
materialistic to a renunciatory religion, th^ame stories were used with 
large^snodifications, both in substance as well as in form. If this is 
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understood clearly there will be no difficulty in tracing the development 
of the Epic themes from their earliest original versions, some of which 
are preserved in the LJttarakanda of the Ramayana and Bharata Samhita 
of the Mahabharata and Puranas. 

The stories which centre round ancestor worship are many and 
varied, and range from the grotesque to the sublime. The story of 
Samkha and Likhita, sons of Jaigisavya, to whom are assigned the 
authorship of two Samhitas, has an exclusive interest unconnected with 
the other stories which became later on part of the Epic legends. 
Samkha and Likhita were two great Rishi brothers, sons of Yaigisavya, 
who lived oil the hank of Vahuka river at some distance from each other. 
Once upon a time the Rishi Likhita called on his elder brother Samkha, 
but at the time his brother was away. Being hungry he plucked some 
fruit from the trees of his Asharama (hermitage) and ate them. When 
Samkha came he found his brother eating the fruits from his trees and 
accused him of theft, and sent him to the king to receive punishment at 
his hands. The king thought that it was a trifling offence and did hot 
want to punish him, but on Likhita insisting on receiving punishment 
according to the laws of the realm, the king had no other alternative hut 
to order his two hands to be cut off as a punishment for theft. Then 
Likhita came back to his elder brother, who advised him to make 
offerings to his ancestors, the great Rishis, and the gods. Through the 
favours of his ancestors Likhita got back his two hands. The story ends 
with the moral, which is given in this connection, that whoever discharges 
his duties enters into a spirit of Holy Communion with his ancestors. The 
king who fulfils his manifold duties receives the approbation of his 
ancestors and becomes successful (Santi Parva, Chapter 231). The story 
of the matricide of Parashu-Rama, who had lost his glory through his 
humiliation at the hand of Ikshvaku Rama, got back his old vigour by 
making offerings to his ancestors at the water of the river Badhu Sara 
(Bana Parva, Chapter 99, and also referred to in Poulama Parva). 

The Mahabharata explains that the meaning of offering oblation to 
the dead is nothing but the worship of the God Narayana (Shanti Parva, 
Chapter CCCXLVI). 

*' Karada sai<l 5—It is from that Supreme Deity that Brahm 1 , the grandfather of 
all the worlds, sprang in days of yore. That Brahma, otherwise called Prameshthi 
filled with cheerfulness, caused my father (Daksha) to come iuto being. 1 was the 
son of Brahma, created before all others, by his will. 0 righteous aud illustrious one, 
1 am performing these rites tn honour of the departed manes for the Bake of 
Narayana and according to t^ose ordinances that have been ordained by himself. 
The illustrious'Narayana is the father, mother and grandfather. In all sacrifices 
performed in honour of the departedonanes, it is that Lord of the universe who is 
worshipped. On one occasion, theQgods, who were father, taught their children the 
Stjrutis. Having lost their kqowledge of the Shrntts, the fathers had to acquire it 



again from those sons to whom they hal communicated it* On account of this 
incident, the sons, who had thus to comayinicate the Mantras to their fathors, acquired 
the status of fathers. Forsooth, what the gods did on that occasion is well-known 
to you two* Sons and fathors had thus to adore each other. Haring first spread 
some blades of Kusha grass, the gods and the departed manes placed three funeral 
oakes thereon and thus adored eabh other. I wish to know, however, the reason 

why the departed manes in days of yore acquired the name of Pindas.*” 

* 

The inter-relation of the great Epic and the institutes of Manu is 
clear. The principal ancient methods of salvation were Devajajna and 
Pitrijajna* The mythology behind the Pitrijajna is given in the same 
chapter in the mouth of the god Narayana as follows :— 

“ Nara and Narayana said : -The earth, in days of yore, with her belt of seas, 
disappeared from view. Govinda, taking the form of a gigantic boar, raised 
her up. Having replaced the eartu in her former position, that foremost of 
Puruslias, his body smeared with water and mud, began to do what was necessary 
for the world and its inhabitants When the Sun reached the meridian, and the 
hour, therefore, came for saying the midday prayers, the powerful Lord, suddenly 
shaking off three balls of mud from his tusk, placed them upon the Earth, O Narad a, 
having previously spread thereon certain blades of gr.iss. The powerful Vishnu 
dedfcated those balls of mud to hia own self, according to the rites laid down in the 
eternal ordinance. Hagirding the three balls of mud that the powerful Lord had 
shaken off from his tusks as funeral cakes, ho then, with sesame seeds that arose 
frffkn the heat of his own body, himself performed the rite of dedication, sitting 
with face turned towards the East. That foremost of gods then, moved by the 
desire of establishing rules of conduct for the inhabitants of the three worlds, said 
these words. Vrishakapi said:—1 am the Creator of the worlds. 1 am determined to 
create those that are to be called departed manes.—Saying these words, he began to 
think of those high ordinances that should regulate the rites to be performed in 
honour of the departed maues. Whi'e thus doing, he beheld that the three balls of 
mud, shaken off his tusk, had fallen towards the south, lie then said to himself,— 
Those balls, shaken off my tusk, have fallen on the Earth towards the south of her 
surface. Led by this, L declare that these should be known henceforth by the name 
of departed manes. Let these three that are of no particular sl>apo, and that are 
ouly round, come to bo considered as Pitris in the worll. Thus do I create the 
eterual Pitris. 1 am the father, the grandfather aul the great grandfather and 
1 should bo considered as living in these throe Pindis. There is no one that is 
superior to me. Who is there whom 1 myself, may adore with rites 1 Who, again, 
is my father in the universe! 1 myself am in.* grandfather. I am, indeed, the 
grandfather and the father, 1 am the on; cause. Having said th^e words, that 
Hod of Gods, viz. lie called Vrishakapi, offered those funeral cakes, 0 learned 
Brahma in, on the breast of the Varaln mountains, with elaborate rites. By those 
rites he adored his own self, and having finished the adoration, disappeared there and 
then. Hence the Pitris are called Pinda. This is the root of the designation 
According to the words given vent to by Vrishakapi at that time, the Pitris receive 
the worship offered by all. They who celebrate sacrifices in honour of and adore the 
departed manes, the gods, the preceptor or other reverend sonior, guests arrived at 
the house, kine, superior Brahmanas, the goddess Earth, and their mothers, in 
thought, word, and deed, are said to adore *nd sacrificesto Vislmu himself. Entering 
the bodies of all existent creatures, the illustrious Lord is the Soul of all things. 
Unaffected by happiness or misery, his attit^^^fcowards elWs equal. Gifted 

•The Mbh. ShantTfirva. ^apter CCCXLVI, pp.&70-571, verses5-11. 



with greatness, add of great soul, Narayana had been said tc! bo the soul of all things 
lathe Universe.*' 1 

The celestial Rishi Narada fouud Narayana in Svetadvipa.f The 
white Narayana and white island where the Rishi Narada found him give 
good grounds to conclude that the name Svetadvipa owed its origin more 
to the place being reputed to have been the abode of the White Narayana 
In Satya Juga, the first cycle of time, than anything else. For it is said 
in the Annusashana Parva that the name of Svetadvipa owed its origin in 
all probability to the Royal Sage Sveta, who became famous b$ killing 
Andhaka. Sveta was a follower of the Pasupat cult, but when he was 
perhaps converted to the Narayana cult he may have gone to Sveta 
Island* Siva heard from Brahma all about Narayana, called the 
Tramvaka-Brahma discourse in Santi Parva, Chapter 350-351. Nor is 
this all. There is the most interesting discourse between the two great 
heroes of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, Hanumana and Bhima, 
who were said to be bretheren, in Bana Parva, Chapter 168. Hanumana 
enlightened Bhima about the important change of colours of Narayana 
with different cycles of time and the true implication of Narayana 
worship* The interesting portions bearing on the subject are given 
below:— # 

“O child* in the Krita Yuga there were no celestials, no Danuvas, no Gandharvas, 
no Yakshas, no Rakshasas, and no Nagas. There was neither buying nor selling. 
The 3ama, the Rick, the Yayu (Vedas) did not exist. There was no manual labour. 
The necessaries of life were procured only by thinking for them. The only D harm a 
was then renunciation In that Yuga there was neither disease nor the decay of the 
senses. There was neither malice, nor pride, nor hypocrisy, nor discord, nor ill will, 
nor conningness, nor fear, nor misery, nor envy, nor coveteousuess. For this reason, 
even that chief refuge of all Vugas, the supreme Brahma, was attainable to all* 
The white cloth-wearing Narayana (also was the soul of all creatures). 

.One uniform SjuI was the object of their meditation, there was but one 

religion and one ordinance. Though they had different characters, they followed 
one Veda, and they had one religion. According to the divisions of time, they led 
tbe four modes of life without aiming at any object. Thus they obtained (Anal) 
emancipation.” 

•'Now hear from me all about the Treta Yuga, in which sacrifices were introduced 
(in tho world). (In this age) virtue decreased by a quarter and Narayana assumod 
a red colour. Men practised truth and devoted themselves to religion and religious 
rites. Thus sacrifices were introduced, and many religious rites came tq be per¬ 
formed In the Treba Yuia men began to devise to attain an object and they attained 
to it by performing (religious) acts and (giving away) giffcs. Men never deviated 
from virtue, and they were always engaged in asceticism and the bestowal of gifts. 
The four orders were devoted to their respective duties and they performed (religious) 
rites* Such wfire the men in t*he Treta Yuga. 

4 Tbe Mbh. Chapter CCCXLVlS^age 570, Shant* Parva, Verses 12—>28. 

fjhe Mbh. Chapter 243, Shsnti Pam. 
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“In the Dwapara Yuga virtue decreaaed by ball; Viabnu assumed a yellow 
colour; and the Vedas became divided into four parts. Then some learnt all the 
four Vedas ; some again only three, po&o two, and some did not know even the Rick. 
The Saatrss having been thu* divided, (religious) acts also (naturally) multiplied. 
Mostly influenced by paasion, men engaged in asceticism and gifts. As men had 
no capacity to study the entire Veda, it came to be divided into several parts. And 
as the intellect (of men) deteriorated, few wore devoted to truth. When men fall 
off from truth, they became subject to various diseases,—lust overtakes men and 
uatural calamities foil on them. Deing affected by these, some then betake to 
asceticism. Other 9 perform sacrifices with the desire r feu joying worldly luxuries 
or of obtuning heaven (and its pleasure). 0 son of Kunti, thus in the Dwapara 
age men became degenerated on account of their impiety. 

“In the Kali Yuga, only cue quarter of virtue remains. When this age appears, 
Keshava (Vishnu assumes a black colour. The Vedas, the Institutes, the virtue, the 
sacrifices, and religious observances all fall into disuse. Then it (excessive rain), 
draught, rats, locusts, birds and king diseases, lassitude, anger, deformities, natural 
calamities, anguish and fear of famine take possession of the world. As this Yuga 
passes on, virtue becomes doily weaker. As virtue becomes weak, all creatures 
degenerate, and as creatures degenerate, their nature also undergoes deteriora¬ 
tion. The religious acts performed at this waning of the Yuga produce contrary 
eff*e ts. Even thobe who live for several Yugas must conform to their changes.* 1 * 

The Indo-Aryan form of worship through sacrifices assumed a 
pseudo-political character with the kings of India and their priests when 
tile sacrifices began to be undertaken more for the destruction of enemies 
or for the attainment of specific temporal success than for the spiritual 
amelioration of Hindu Society or for the spiritual emancipation of the 


individual performers. 

The implication of the Astika Parva and its connection with pre« 
vious Parvas are not hard to find. 1 he moral and spiritual teachings 
that converge round king Janmcjoya 9 * snake sacrifice form the bedrock 

of the present Mahabharata. The performance of this Yajna was not 
completed. 'I he cruel purpose for which it was undertaken was shown 
in its true colours by the Rishi Astika when he asked from the king 
the boon which implied the abandonment of the objective of the sacrifice. 
The word Astika means a theist. The obvious interpretation of this 
abandonment of the snake sacrifice through Astika would be that the 
cruel ceremonial rituals involving sacrifices of animals or extermina¬ 
tion of Nagas or enemies were then subordinated to higher ethical and 
spiritual conceptions embodied in the Pancha Ratra instituted by 
Narada and the Narayana cult. Similar is the implication of the result 
of ParasuramaVs Aswamcdha sacrifice, which he had performed after 
decimating the Kshatriya race and in which, on his making a gift of 
the Earth as the sacrificial fee to the Rishi K^syap, the latter banished 
him to the Southern Ocean or the Mahendra Mountainjn Orissa by 
asking him to retire from the earth which he had given away. 


•The Mah. Chapter C&LIX, Vaua Parva, ver 

2l7-»8. 
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It is quite evident from even a superficial perusal of the Maha- 
bhatlta that a great change was coming over the earlier ritualistic sacri¬ 
fices* Greater stress was laid on the performance of the moral duties of 
the respective caste divisions of the Aryans. The life of the Brahmin 
consisted of a continuous series of sacrifices through which he 
must seek salvation. The great sacrifices, such as Aswamedha, 
Raja-Suya and others, which were performed by various kings at 
long intervals, could not be the means of salvation and expiation 
as was at first sought to he inculcated, but their important place 
in the social and political life of the people was recognised. Cruel 
practices connected with them were under-valued and forbidden. 
From this point of view one sees a consistent connection between 
the account of the uncompleted snake sacrifice of Janmejoya and 
the teachings of Bidura and Sanat Sujata in Udyoga Parva*, 
where the duties of the Brahmins as leading to their complete bliss 
in the hereafter are mentioned. Most of them relate to their daily 
avocations. Sanat Sujata, the teacher of Narada, emphasises £he 
distinction between death and immortality and explains the means by 
which immortality can be attained. The Brahmin is defined as a person 
who, although he lives amongst relatives, remains a stranger to them In 
respect of his actions. This certainly refers to his contemplations and 
Niskama Dharraa. 

The view that the Mahabharata was a later development of the 

Bharata Samhita is universally held and is also borne out by the text 

of the Mahabharata. Professor \\ internitz, who could not see the inter* 

0 

connection between the different strata of the Mahabharata, thinks that 
Pausya Parva (Mahabharata I, 3), the Markendeya section of the 
Vana Parva and the Narayana section of Shanti Parva lie outside the 
scope of the Epic proper, and disagrees with Professor Oldenberg, who 
sees in them an earlier stage of Epic poetry. If the sacrificial origin of 
the Bharata Samhita was properly understood by students of the Maha¬ 
bharata, they would have a sure grasp of the inter-relation betweeu the 
different themes of the Mahabharata and the gradual development of the 
Epic. 

The sacrifice, which was an important educational institution, 
formed an essential feature of Indo-Aryan life. It focussed the^ctivi- 
ties and knowledge derived from the various deeds performed by the 
good and the wise. A man, according to this view, has to lead a life of 
activity, and unless he at^ins wisdom and true knowledge by actions, 
according to the Shastric injunctions, he cannot attain bliss and 

* Udyoga Parva, Chapters tDatl SO. 



happiness. From what has been said already, it will be quite clear that 
the sacrifice was the pivot of the Bharata Samhita and that whatever 
pertained to the performance of the Yajna belonged to the earliest 
stratum of the Mahabharata. 

The natural forces which the early Aryans worshipped consisted 
of five elements—Earth, Water, Fire, Wind and Sky. Of these Fire 
came to be regarded by them as the most powerful, whose favour they 
sought to win or whose wrath they tried to avert by offering sacri¬ 
fices of Objects that were dear to them. In this way the sacrifices had 
come to occupy a very important place among the religious institutions 
of the Indo-Aryan race. These sacrifices were of three kinds, the 
Brahma Yajna, in which the Yedic Sandhya Gayilri was recited thrice 
daily by the Brahmins ; the sacrifices connected with the phases of the 
moon for conferring bliss on the ancestors, and propitiating gods and 
sages, etc. ; and lastly, the As warned ha and Raja-Suya sacrifices by 
kings, which stood on an altogether different footing. 

• “Deva 99 was at first a generic term to convey the meaning of what 
was good, great and bright, and “Asura” meant selfish and powerful. 
The sacrifices were at first undertaken to support the Devas against the 
Asuras. The sacrifices were in the nature of gratification to God, and 
the priests helped the worshipper in every possible way to unite the 
general public and their heads for making common cause against the 
evil-doers. The development of the idea of godhead and its different 
stages are not merely theoretical postulates but historical realities. 
The different levels of religious thought in India had been reached in 
very early Vedic times by different classes of the same society. The 
Upanishad stood against the idea of godhead propounded by the Vedic 
Rishis in their hymns and sacrifices, and spoke of God as simply 
unknowable. There is no predicate in human language which can 
convey and represent the true idea of God, and Upanishad defined Him 
with the words u Neti” “ Neti 99 ( u Not this,** Not this "). It has found 
an echo in the word* of the Maxims of Tyre :— 

M Let men know all that is divine, lot them know it only. 

Indians believe in the five elements of Nature. Samkhya philosophy 
ascribes the creation of these five elements to the self-consciousness of 
the Creator. Sky is the receptacle of wind and sound; fire is gen¬ 
erated by wind; from fire water flows from the sky, and from 
water the earth was created. The Sun gnd the Moon shine day 
and night and are considered to be the most important creators of 

earth. The Ancient Indo-Aryan race worshipped them and the kings 
of India traced their lineage from them | which was in fact the two 

* 1 * Let men only know, let them only love, let them only remember the Divine." 
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systems of worship Devajajna and Pitrijajna. This is the most 
important theogonic process of Indo-Asyan worship of the gods. 

The whole of the Veda inculcates the worship of single gods and 
the great Western Vedic scholar, Professor Max Muller, divides Vedic 
worship into three states: Henotheistic, Polytheistic and Monotheistic 
Veda describes the fight between Vasistha and Visvamitra and their 
disciples. Vasistha, with the army of king Sudas, conquered the ten 
kings who crossed the five rivers of India. It proves two important 
things, firstly that Vasistha stopped the immigration of the West, and 
secondly the spiritual adviser and performer of sacrifices of a king 
followed him on the battlefield to give necessary advice how to fight 
and to help the king to win success at the opportune moment, perhaps 
not seen by the king himself. Vedic Gods were invoked with the 

names of priests and the priests were worshipped almost like gods, 
for the priests, versed in the mysteries and incantations of the Atharva 
Veda, often displayed great occult powers and worked miracles for 
their disciples. 9 

“ Vasistha and Visvamitra, who with their families have both been the Purohitas 
of king Sudas, did more for the king than chanting hymns to implore the 

aid of their gods.The importance of their office is best shown by the violent 

contest which these two families of the V&sisthas and Visvamitros carried on, in 
order to secure for themselves the hereditary dignity of Purohita. There was a 
similar contest between the priests at the court of Asamati, a descendant of Iksh- 
vaku. He, not satisfied with his four Purohitas, Bandhu, Sub tndhu. Srutabandhu, 
and Viprabandhu, who were brothers and belonged t > the family of the Gaupayanas, 
dismissed them, and appointed two new priests fmayavinau). These aew Purohitas, 
seeing that the Gsupayan&s used incantations against the life of king AsAiniti, 
retaliated, and caused by their clnrms the death of one of them, SubAndhu. 
Thereupon the other three brothers composed a song to appease the wrath of the 
two priests, and to save their own lives. This song, and some others connected 
with the same contest, £>rm part of the 8th Ashtaka of the ltig-Vuda. The very 
fact of the office of Purohita being hereditary shows that it partook of apolitical 
character, it seems to have been so at an early time. In a hymn of the IIig* Veda, 
i. 94.6, where Agoi is invoked under several priestly names, he is called, Janusha 
Purohita or Purohita by birth. Cf. i. 107. 8. And we And several instances where 
priests, if once employed by a royal family, claim to be employed always. When 
Janamejaya Parikshita ventured to perform a sacrifice without the Kasyapas, he 
was forced by the Asitamrigas, a family of the Kasyapas, to employ them again* 
When Visvantara Saushadmana drove away the Syaparaas from his sacrifice, he 
was prevailed upon by llama Margaveya to call them back. All this shows yiat the 
priestly office was of great importance in the ancient times of India. The original 
occupation of the Purohita may simply hpve been to perform the usual sacrifices ; 
but, with ambitious Brahmans, £t soon be* a me a stepping-stone to political power. V* 

••One of the greatest even(? in the life # of Vasistha was the victory which king 
Sudas achieved under his guidance. But iu the Mandala of the Vaflisthas, the.same 
event is sometimes allude d to as ly longing to the past, and in one of the hymns 

# Professor Max Muller's " Ancient Sanskrit Literature ”, pp. 485—487. and p. 483. 
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ascribed to the same Vu sight ha we read : * Committing our sons and offspring to 
the same good protection which Aditi Mitra, and Varuna like guardians, give to 
'Sudas, let us not make our gods angry.* 

The original institution of a Purohita, as the spiritual adviser of a king ora 
chief, need not be regarded as the sign of a far advanced hierarchical system. The 
position of the Brahmans must have been a peculiar one in India from the very 
beginning. They appear from the very first as a class of men of higher intellectual 
power than the rest of the Aryan colonists; and their general position, if at all 
recogniaed, could hardly have been different from that of Vasishtha in the camp of 
Sudas.” # 

Th# Brahmin sages, according to the evidence of the Vedas, 
Puranas and the Epics, were the vanguard of Aryan culture. 

It is well-known that the co-operation between the Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas, one having the allegiance of the general public for their 
learning and character and the other exercising political power over 
them, was secured at the sacrifices for their mutual benefit. The 
Asvamedha and Raja-Suya sacrifices were primarily camouflaged 
political institutions under a religious guise. In them the various 
prifices of India were not called upon to render homage as vassals 
to one superior overlord, but were merely requested to contribute 
to^the genera) expenses of the sacrifices. The acknowledgment of the 
suzerainty of the king intending to perform the horse sacrifice was 
secured not by an open invasion of the territories of the other kings of 
India, but merely by making them allow the horse of the sacrifice to 
pass through their countries unmolested. Only those who had rival 
pretensions and wanted themselves to celebrate a similar sacrifice 
challenged the right of the performer by seizing the horse. Thus the 
horse sacrifice minimised the task of an ambitious ruler aspiring for the 
overlordship of India, causing as little trouble and bloodshed as possible. 
Many of the kings contributed willingly to the expenses of the sacrifice 
considering it also as a meritorious act. 

In a Raja-Suya sacrifice kings from various parts of India assem¬ 
bled at the place where it was being performed under the auspices of 
a ruler belonging to their class. They did not come as his vassals, as 
will be evident from the speech made by king Sisupala at the Raja- 
Suya sacrifice of Yudhisthira. The successful performer of this sacri¬ 
fice reaped not only spiritual merit from it, but also an abstract claim 
to pribrity among the Rulers of India in the religious sphere. He 
undertook this ceremony for the expiation of his sins and the propaga¬ 
tion of religion at the instance of the Brahmins, who were pledged to 
the support of his cause by the lavjsh gifts vhich they obtained from 
the king. These Brahmins were the natural leaders of society and 

"Professor Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 488-89. 
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their taking part i.i the sacrifice strengthened the cause of the particular 
king among the general public of In<Jia. Furthermore, after receiving 
gifts from one king at the Raja-Suya sacrifice, they could not, with any 
conscience, advise another king or engage themselves to another king 
for a similar rival sacrifice during the lifetime of the previous performer 
of a sacrifice like the Raja-Suya or Asvamedha. 

The Brahmins who flocked to the sacrifice at the invitation of the 
king did not do so merely for personal reasons. The Vedic hymns 
were as yet confined to a small class of Brahmins. No one c^uld take 
part in the sacrifice unless he knew the Vedic hymns by heart with 
correct pronunciation and reading, and hence the knowledge of these 
hymns became widespread among the Brahmins. Those who displayed 
great learning and were renowned for their piety, received titles of 
distinction at the sacrifices, such as Rishi, Muni, Maharshi and Brahmar- 
shi. The gifts which they received were utilised for the support of 
the great teaching institutions and universities with which they were 
associated. In these universities, the Vedic hymns and the Vedangas 
were studied and popularised among the Brahmins. Thus these sacri¬ 
fices were not only great instruments for the extension of political power 
by the ambitious Rulers of India, but were the chief means by which 
the culture of the race was preserved and perpetuated. 

It was at these sacrifices that the laws of good conduct or Dharma 
were promulgated by the Brahmin sages and were enforced by the 
kings. The spread of Aryan culture in the Aryavarta required such 
institutions as the sacrifices, which were the distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic of the Indo-Germanic culture as against the idolatrous practices of 
the aborigines, which it replaced. The institution of sacrifices was 
developed from this motive. The elaborate rituals which were a part 
of the ceremony of the sacrifices necessitated the creation of a priestly 
class, and this class became the exponent of the culture of the Aryan 
race. 

It was realised at an early period of Aryan civilisation in India 
that the cause of the Aryans could only be upheld in India by close co¬ 
operation between Brahmins and Kshatriyas* It is said in the Maha- 
bharata that a dispute took plate between Atri and Gautama at the horse 
sacrifice of king Vainya, when the king was praised as Indra by Atri, 
to which objection was taken by Gautama, who maintained that the king 
could not be addressed as such for the epithet ‘Indra’ could only be 
applied to the Heavenly fting, Indra. The dispute was settled by the 
divine sage Sanat Kun&r, who saM. 

‘ As (when) fixe united with tile wind burns down forests, so (when) a Brahman's # 
energy is united with that of a Ksnatriya and vice versa, it consumes ail enemies" 
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“The king is noted for establishing religi jo and he is the protector of hie subjects. 
He is (like) Indra (a protector of ailJ>eings) f like Sukra (a propounder of morals), 
like Bribaspati (an advisor) and (therefore) he is Justly styled the ruler of our 
destiny ’’ 

“ Is there (therefore) anybody who considers himself abovd worshipping the indi¬ 
vidual to whom such appellations as Projapati (the lord of all creatures) Virata, 
JSmperor, Kshatriya, lord of e rth and monarch are applied in praise, etc. ?*’ 

It is interesting that the son of Vena received such rich tributes 
from the great Rishis at the sacrifice while his father was killed for not 
conformfhg to Brahmanical ideals and laws. He had incurred their 
displeasure and therefore was overthrown and killed by the Non-Aryan 
Nishads and fishermen at the instance of the Rishis. Prithu was the 
first sovereign of India who performed the Raja-Suya sacrifice, at which 
the controversy between Atri and Gautama, mentioned above, took 
place. Sukracharya was his priest, Balakhilya and Sarasvata were 
his ministers, and the great Rishi Garga was his astrologer. The 
success of his reign was due to the fact that though he was a very 
powerful ruler who constrained the earth to yield abundance to his 
subjects, he never transgressed the laws and counsels of the Rishis. 
It is held that because he protected them from harm (Kshata), he became 
, celebrated as the Kshatriya, a title which was subsequently transmit¬ 
ted to the whole ruling race of Aryabarta and the very name of tjie 
earth (Prithivi) owes its origin to him. 

The theory on which the performance of a sacrifice was based, 
apart from its cultural implication, is that prosperity and success in 
this life and hereafter cannot be secured without energy and without 
the sacrifice of an object which is very dear to one. The story of 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, throwing away his valuable ring in the 
sea to appease the wrath of the gods, who do not like mortals to enjoy a 
course of uninterrupted prosperity, is really a very early form of the 
superstition which prompted kings to perform sacrifices. It is evident 
to all those who are acquainted with the growth of ritualism that the 
sacrifice was not of such an elaborate character at the time of the com¬ 
position of the Vedic hymns. Sacrifice then meant the sacrifice of a 
thing or person very dear to the offerer for the purpose of receiving a 
boon from the gods. 

Rishis and priests did not live with their own people in crowded 
towns, but made their abode in forests, in plains as well as on the hills, 
where they lived among the aboriginal races pt India, by whom they 
were faithfully served. The fishermen, the hunters, the wood-cutters, 
the Gaodharvas, and Apsaras, and Ffakshasas were employed by them as 
news-agents and even spies, and they brought information to the sages 
as to what was going on in the country, ^nd in the capital, about the 



conduct of the kings towards their subjects and vice versa , or if any 
foreign invasion was likely to take place and so forth. The Brahmin 
Rishis kept themselves abreast of all up-to-date political information 
through these aborigines, who had direct dealings with townsmen, the 
fisherman bringing his fish to sell, the hunter his meat to dispose of and 
the Gandharvas to entertain by music and dance in which they excelled. 
They could collect useful information in the course of their business 
transactions and this they faithfully reported to the Brahmin hermits 
dwelling in the forests. It is mentioned in the Epics that <*some of 
these Rishis knew the art of healing, such as Chayavana, and this 
furnishes us with a clue to the wide popularity which they enjoyed 
among the Non-Aryan people with whom they lived. 

Now a sacrifice undertaken by the king at the instance of the 
Brahmins was meant not only to further the interests of the king but 
also to cement the bond of amity between the Brahmin Rishi and his 
Non-Aryan adherents. The Non-Aryan races had each their own 

e» 

religion. Some worshipped the snake, some the tree and so on. If 
in the Vedic sacrifices merely Vedic hymns were chanted, they could 
have no influence with the illiterate aborigines who had come all the way 
from their homes at the outskirts of the kingdom to participate in the % 
ceremonies. In fact, the invocation of the Vedic gods alone would 
antagonise them, for it is well-known that the more backward the 
community, the more touchy it is with regard to its own beliefs and 
religious practices. The Brahmin sages were not only the spiritual 
instructors of the Aryans. They Had a larger and wider mission to 
fulfil. They had taken upon themselves the task of spreading Aryan 
culture among the vast aboriginal population of India. This could only 
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be done, not by the discarding of theii superstitions and religious 
beliefs but by conserving and using them as the vehicle of instruction, 
by means of which these races were gradually brought up to the level 
of the culture of the conquering Aryans. 

It was for this reason that out of the ten days of the sacrifice of 
Asvamedha, no less than six days were devoted to the instruction of the 
Non-Aryans. Of these Non-Aryans, all were not aborigines or back¬ 
ward people. The Asuras, who were addressed on the seventh day of 
the sacrifice, had maintained an equal contest with the Devas and were 
quite a powerful people, fyit those among them who had submitted to 
the Aryans were now living by usury like the Jews in mediceval Europe. 
So successful was the mission of th£ Brahmins in this respect, that not 
only did these aboriginal peo^e receive instruction from the Brahmin 
Riahis but some of them became qualified tp be the instructors of the 



advanced Aryans as well. Kavasha Ailusha, who was the composer of 
several hymns in the tenth book of the Rig-Vcda, was a son of a slave 
(Dasyah Putra). This is acknowledged by the Brahmins of the Aitar- 
eyins and Kaushitakins, and in the Mahabharata also Kavasha is called 
Nishada.* It is further said in the Harivamsa that the Sutas v who were 
the reciters of the Epic and the Puranas, were raised by the Brahmins 
from among the non-Aryan people and became important functionaries 
in the celebration of sacrificial ceremonies. Later on they used to 
supply tthportant information to their preceptors in the old Brahmanic 
universities of Nainiisharanya and Vadrikashrama. Eventually they 
came to occupy, by reason of their learning and merit, an important place 
in the courts of kings and were esteemed even in the institutions of the 
Brahmin Rishis. 

It was in the Vedic institution of the sacrifice that the Bharata 
Samhita originated and it served the purpose of cultural adjustment 
between the Aryans and non-Aryans. The clue to the origin of the 
BHhrata Samhita is to be found in the programme of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice given in Samkhyana Sutra. The word Bharata does not mean, 
as it is sometimes held to mean, a line of kings of that name, but applies 
to all the people of India, the rulers and the ruled; and Bharata 
Samhita is the compendium or guide book of the various communities 
living in India for their material and spiritual advancement. 

But the performance of sacrifices was not within the reach of each 
and every one. In fact, only a very powerful and resourceful king 
could perform it. Yet the culture of the Vedas had now become fairly 

widespread, and the spiritual requirements of those who were earnest 
could not be met by the elaborate rituals of the Yajnas (sacrifices) 
which could not, for obvious reasons, be held every day. Each 
priestly clan had its own deities, and there were the claims of numerous 
conflicting gods for worship. It became necessary, therefore, to discover 
the root from which so many gods had sprung and to worship the one 
source of all gods in the daily and periodical prayers, through Pindas 
or oblations to the manes of the departed ancestors with whom Para- 
matma and the Jivatma are co-related. 

Narayana was then put forward as the supreme deity and was 
worshipped instead of the Vedic gods. No sacrifice was completed 
without instruction, which latterly formed its essential part, and conse¬ 
quently cultural development and the inclinations of the people were 
properly guided through these instructions. Bharata Samhita was 
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prepared with that in view in the family of Vasisthas under the instruc¬ 
tions of the divine minstrel. Narada. | 

Muller’s “History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. 


“The greet Ved&ntUt philosopher who wrote his commentary in SOI A. D. often 
quotes the Mahabbarata as a Smriti and discussing a verse from Book XII 
expressly states that Mahebharata was intended for the religious instruetion of 
those classes who by tbelr position are debarred from studying the Vedas and 
Vedanta” (Macdonnell’e History of Sanskrit Literature, page 2£9). 

But Prof. Macdonnell had before him the Tandya Brahmauas 
(xv-5), where il is said that the Bharata will always have Vasistha as 
Purohitai which might either mean a king of that name or men in 
general. Later on Professor Macdonnell says that the Bharata, though 
held in high regard by the composers of the Brahmana and set up by 
them as models of correct conduct, appear to have ceased to represent a 
political entity, for there are no longer any references to them in that 
sense, as to the other peoples of the day. Their name, moreover, does 
not occur in the tribal enumerations of the Aitereya Brahmana. 

It has been stated already that no one in Vedic times was debarred 
because of his origin from studying the Veda. The instance of 
Kavasha Ailusha has been mentioned in this connection, and the f^ct 
that in the performance of the sacrifices where Vedic hymns were 
uttered non-Aryans were present and were addressed, disproves the 
later view of the exclusive character of the Vedas. The Bharata Samhita 
was used for religious instruction of those people who could not study 
or comprehend the Vedas. The Bharata Samhita was a part of the 
Vedic ceremonial liturgy and, as such, must be deemed to have been a 
continuation of Vedic literature. 

The Bharata Samhita marks a distinct change in the attitude of 
the Brahmins and Kshatriyas towards wordly success through religious 
sacrifices. The Bharata Samhita, having its origin in the institution of 
the Yajnas, with which it was deeply connected through the ins¬ 
tructive and explanatory stories and parables narrated by the priests, 
had indeed a higher moral and spiritual message. 

The great gods, illustrious Rishis, prosperous kings and all inferior 
beings owe their origin to one great acknowledged creator, Narayana, 
who shows no special favour to anyone in this universe. The Bharata 
Samhita, which was composed in the sacrificial schools of the 
Vedas, was meant to close an epoch of war between the different 
races inhabiting India, between Deva3 and Asuras, among the /fryans 
themselves, between Brahmins and Kshatriyas, between the Kshatriyas 
themselves, and even among the different Brahmin priests and 
their followers. It wa$ only natyiral that an effort should have 
been made towards lessening the tension existing between different 
classes of Aryans living in£ndia, and the* outcome of this was the 
Bharata Samhita. In it, moral duties and spiritual happiness received 



far greater emphasis than merely the mechanical repetition of 
Vedic formulas and Mantras, ^etc. The main line on which the 
theme was developed was that non-violence led to great spiritual 
realisations and that quarrels between step-brothers and cousins 
and other vices, such as gambling and hunting, caused disap¬ 
pointment, sorrow and unhappiness, and even destruction. The sacrifices 
in which violence was practised had culminated in quarrels and wars. 
The moral of the story relating to the performance of the Naga sacrifice 
is that ^ sacrifice inspired by hatred and animosity, resulting in the 
desire for the annihilation of the entire race of the Nagas, should be 
replaced by pure theistic belief in which there should be no room for 
such passions, and it was at that sacrifice that the exposition of the 
Mahabharata took place. 

It was not only at that sacrifice, but on many previous occasions, 
that the Mahabharata or the Bharata Samhita had been recited. The 
ancient sacrifices had bred insolence amongst kings and quarrels between 
alPclasses. The Bharata Samhita pointed out to them a better way of 
moral and spiritual development and success. The mere instruction 
imparted to the kings and public at large contained injunctions for divine 
worship, the true duties of a Brahmin sage and a Kshatriya king, not 
only by words but also by examples. The kernel of the Bharata Samhita 
was deeply spiritual. The advice which was given to the sage Veda 
Vyasa, who was passing through a period of intense sorrow for his 
separation from his own son Sukadeva, was the essence of the original 
Bharata Samhita. 

Differentiation of functions among the various classes of men had 
proceeded so far during the period of the sacrifices in India, that the 
Brahmins alone were invested with the task of saying the prayers, not 
only for themselves, but for all classes of men who might engage them 
to expiate their sins and secure prosperity for them by the performance 
of sacrifices. The sacrifices which the kings held were performed, no 
doubt, to expiate the sins of the kings. This was a minor reason for 
undertaking the expensive sacrifices, like Aswamedha, etc. The primary 
object lay in the desire on the part of the Brahmin Rishis to extend 
cultural fraternity among kings and Rishis who were invited to be 
preseift* With the sanction of the illustrious kings and Rishis present 
at these sacrifices, the duties enjoined in ti c Vedas were expounded 
for inducing the general public to follow them.* 

They were meant to further the cultural development of 4 all the com¬ 
munities living in Aryavarta on Vedic lines, and to bring into its fold 
all classes of men; and it was for thi^ that some of the days of the 



sacrifice were set apart for the participation of the non*Aryan communi¬ 
ties, to whom Vedic instruction was tff$n imparted by the Vedic Rishis. 
It should be borne in mind that according to the evidence recorded iri 
early literature, the non-Aryans, such as those who lived by hunting 
and fishing, etc., were not despised, hut were sought to be uplifted and 
civilised by the Brahmins and the sacrifices subserved from this point of 
view a very important purpose. It is also on record in the Mahabharata 
that the Nishadas, Shabars, Kiratas and Fishermen were auxiliaries 
of the Brahmins, who with their help upheld their own caus$ against 
hostile kings, such as Vena and Visvamitra. 

One of the earliest sacrifices that is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
was a human sacrifice, performed by King Somaka, who sacrificed his 
one son Jantu for getting one hundred and one sons as a boon from the 
gods at the instance of his chief priest. Animals were frequently sacri¬ 
ficed, and this must have raised a revulsion of feeling among many of 
the Rishis. The priest who had advised King Somaka to perform the 
child sacrifice was made to pay a penalty for this by being condemned to 
live in hell. With the awakening of more human feelings, sacrifices 
were not, however, altogether abolished, but the cruel practices connected 
with them were considerably minimised, and they were made to serve 1 * a 
higher purpose, namely, the cultural one, of which so much has been 
written already as to require no further amplification. It was then that 
an elaborate programme was introduced and all the communities living 
in the land were addressed on separate days as to what they should or 
should not do, by means of songs chanted by the Vinaganigas at the 
order of the Adhvaryu, and through legends. 

If we take the history of the performance of sacrifices in historical 
sequence, according to the version of the Mahabharata and the Purana, 
it was Manu Vivasvata who first celebrated Yajnas and those who were 
illustrious among his descendants followed his example. On the first 
day of the sacrifice, songs (called Gathas) giving accounts of theii 
glorious deeds were sung. 

On the second day the story of Yama Vivasvata, who offered King 
Muchukunda the sovereignty of this world, was told. The story con¬ 
tains the moral that power should be won by one’s own exertions and 
not received as a gift. The lesson of this story was intended for the 
kings who were present at the sacrifice. 

It was in this way an<f on this line that the original Mahabharata 
was developed. This is sufficiently indicated in the various legends 
bearing bn sacrifice which are to be found in the Mahabharata. In fact, 
the Mahabarata begins with die sacrifice performed by King Basuhoma, 
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the distinguished follower of Indta who was eventually converted into 
a worshipper of Narayana. It was there that a dispute arose among the 
priests and the Devas over the question of the expediency of animal or 
corn sacrifices! and King Basuhoma was cursed by the Rishis for 
having taken the side of the Devas and decided wrongfully in favour of 
animal sacrifice. He was freed from the curse when he became a wor¬ 
shipper of Narayana. Some begin the Mahabharata with Manu Vivasvata 
and some with Basuhoma or (Jparichara. 

In the Asvamedha sacrifice the horse, which was then considered 
to be the most valuable possession, was killed in order to propitiate the 
gods and obtain from them boons in compensation for the loss which 
the kings had undergone in this manner. The story of King Somaka 
(Mbh. Bana Parva, Chapter 127) is an illustration of the extent of the 
grip which this view had on men, and this probably explains the origin 
of the human sacrifice that prevailed among the Indians at a later period 
of # their history. When the cow came to he regarded as a valuable 
possession it was sacrificed at the Gomedhah-Yajna with a view to secure 
the multiplication of wealth and the fulfilment of wishes on the part of 
the performer. The Rig Veda contains a mystic interpretation of the 
horse sacrifice in the following lines: 

“ May not thy breath of life oppress tlioe when tho 1 goest to the gods ; may not 
the axe injure thy bodies ; may not a hasty, unskilled carver, blundering in his work, 
chavs thy limbs wrongly. Forsooth, thou diest not here, nor dost thou suffer any 
injury : no, thou goest to the gods along fair, easy paths; the two harits (lndra T s> 
and tho dappled deer ithe Maruts) will be thy comrades." 

It would be erroneous to hold the view that sacrifice was performed 
in order to release the soul of the animal from its earthly frame. The 
sacrifice was due to the then superstition of the people that gods are 
propitiated not by prayers alone but by the sacrifice of a thing which 
is very dear to mail, and it is well worth remembering that ethical con¬ 
ceptions of philanthropy have their origin in the superstitious pro¬ 
pitiatory rites of our ancestors. The Mahabharata gives us numer¬ 
ous instances of kings going to heaven as a reward for their perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices in this world. Therefore the view entertained by 
Oldfield Howey in his book 44 The Horse in Magic and Myth,” that 
44 the Aswamedha is altogether travestied in the writings of a much 
later date known as Purans,” cannot be subscribed to. According to 
him 41 a mortal rajah performs the sacrifice that he may dethrone 
the God Indra”—a conception of* a much* later time. But the 
PuranaSf which give the genealogies of kings who are mentioned 
even in the Vedas, would not err in assigning the real reasons for which 
they performed the horse sacrifice, that it was for a definite reward. 

9 
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The Vedic Mantras, which* were uttered at the sacrifices are character¬ 
istic of the humanism and spirituality t)f the Aryan Sages, but they do 
hot negative the assumption that behind the performance of the sacri¬ 
fice lay a more sordid motive on the part of those who celebrated it at 
such a cost. 

The great cultural value of the performance of Aswamcdha and 
Raja-Suya sacrifices by the king has already been adverted to in the 
foregoing pages, but in view of the opinion of Mr. Howey in his book 
it is necessary to go into greater detail with regard to the innfr signi¬ 
ficance of the Yajnas performed by the Ancient Indians, and to clear 
up the position about their real implications and the connections which 
existed between the horse and the other great sacrifices performed by 
the Aryan kings in collaboration with illustrious Rishis, and the origin of 
Bharata Samhita, which developed into the Mahabharata, the great 
Epic of the Hindus. 

The horse sacrifice is one of the earliest Vedic institutions and was 
common to many of the ancient peoples of the world. In the Bi*ah- 
manic narration of the early history of India, the kings who celebrated the 
horse sacrifice at the instance of the Brahmins, are given greater pro- 
minance in the enumeration than those who did not. One can concede 
the point that there is and will be considerable difficulty, even insuper¬ 
able, in distinguishing the truly historical from the purely legendary 
in these lists. The kings who performed the horse sacrifice and 
attained renown according to the Mahabharata may be reckoned from 
Yama Viva§jiCta. Among the morbid rulers who are mentioned in this 
connection were Harimedhaha, Ranti Deva, Gaya Raja f Sasabindhu, 
Sagora Nimi, Vaisravana, Nriga, Ajamidha, Rama, Khatvanga Dilip, 
Navagha, Nahusa, Yayati, Mandhata, Kuru, Sambarana, Ailics, Hars- 
yasva, Sambarta, Rajarshi, Astaka, the king Maruttva, Sivi, Basu- 
manah, Bhisma, etc* 

Mr. M. Oldfield Howey, in his interesting hook, “ The Horse in 
Magic and Myth ” has proved the antiquity and the almost universality 
among the Eastern nations of representing the ruler of the day as ‘‘being 
drawn in his chariot by celestial horses on his diurnal journey across 
the skies. Hence horses figure largely in Solar rites, and used to be 
led in procession before the Sun God’s shrine and in many countries 
were annually sacrificed to Him.” This was the custom among the 
Israelites; Xenophon testifies that horse sacrifices were performed by 
the Persians and the Armenians. # The Ancient Greeks shared these 
customs. The Rhodians worshipped the Sun, their chief deity, every 
year by dedicating to him a chariot and four horses, which were cast 
into the sea for his use. 
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This is what he says about the horse sacrifice of the Aryans in 
Ayavarta. The distinctively royal sacrifice of India is the Aswamcdha 
or horse sacrifice. The popularity of the Raja-Suya sacrifice was on the 
wane and had commenced to he discredited in the Epic Age. It was 
not therefore well spoken of or supported in the Indian Epics. The 
Ramayana (Book VII) describes that when Rama Chandra wanted to 
perform it for the reason that its performance had raised Mitra Suhata 
to the status of the God Baruna and Soma (Moon) to godhead and to 
universal fame, Bharata dissuaded him therefrom. Rama had sought 
the counsel of his brothers Bharata and Lakshman, who had all been 
sent for the purpose. Bharata did not approve of Raja-Suya sacrifice. 
He said that the chivalry of the kings would raise false hopes in their 
minds, make them try their luck and cause destruction. They were all 
living peacefully under his yoke and it would not he expedient to disturb 
it. Rama approve 1 of it and asked Lakshman tospeakout his mind. Laksh¬ 
man thought it would be well if he performed the Aswamedha sacrifice by 
w^ich Indra had formerly been purged of the rin of murduring a Brah¬ 
min Brita, and La’kshmana recited the story of Briti, beginning with 
the worship of Narayana by the Vcdic gods Indra and others. Rama 
(Jhandra approved of it and said that there was a king of Balhiks named 
Kardama whose son Ila was a famous and virtuous king of yore. He 
was transformed into a woman while out on a hunting expedition to the 
place where Mahatma was born. He worshipped Siva first and wanted 
that he be restored to his former manliness, but failed. Then he wor¬ 
shipped Durga of Uma, who granted his prayer with this variation, that 
he would be male for a month and female for the next by rotation. Then 
when he was female he fell in love with the son of the Moon (Budha) 
and gave birth to Pururaba, the progenitor of the greit line of kings of 
India. Harivamsa, the sequel of the Mahabharata (Bhahisya Parva, 
Chapter II), ascribes the great carnage and destruction of the Kuruk- 
shettra war to the Raja-Suya sacrifice of Yudhisthira. 

One cannot overlook, in this connection, one very important fact, 
that the discourse between the chief combat mts on the eve of the great 
war contained a comparision of the principal actors of the war and their 
implements, with the various rituals and ceremonies of an Aswamedha 
sacrifice. As the functions and ceremonies connected with Yajna are 
completely described in these verses, the comparison is reproduced from 
the Mahabharata. The speech is put in the mouth of Kama, who thus 
speaks to Krishna :— 

“O Krishna in the great impending war sacrifice, Jou will play the part of the 
Adhwaryu in which capacity you will supervise the performance of the sacrifice, and 
Vibhatsu, whose banner displays the figure of $ monkey, will assume the role of 
aHotriorthe Priest who will pour offerings in the tlames of the fire of War.” 
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••The Gandiva bow will be the sacriAoial ladle and the might of men will constitute 
the elariAed butter to be poured ns libation on the Are. The weapons Aindra, Pashu- 
pata, Brahma, and Sthunakarna, O Madhavar used by Savyasashi (Arjuna) will be 
the ineantations (Mantras) in the sacrifice.” 41 Equal to his father or even superior 
to him in prowess the sou of Subhadra will be the Vedio hymn recite^ there. The 
repeater (Udgatri) of those incantations again will be Bhima, who will also be the 
Parastori (the preparer), that foremost of men, that destroyer of the elephants in th§ 
army, making loud roars in battle, fhe Virtuous souled king Yudhisthira, engaged 
in making Yaps and lloma, will perform the office of a Brahmana in the saoriAcial 
rtye. The sounds of conch shells, of tabors and drums and the roars of lions will 
announce the hour of dinner in that saciiflce. Nnkuls and Shahadeva, the^ two sons 
of Madri endowed with fafne, these two heroes of great strength will be duly the 
sacriAcers of animals in that sacriAce. Furnished with Aagstaffs of various colours, 
spotless rows of carriage, 0 Govinda, will be the Yupas (staff for fastening sacriAcial 
animals) in this sacriAce, at the end of the principal ceremony, O Janardana. 
Karnin (arrows with barbs), Malikas (a rude sort of musket), Narachas (daggers 
fastened to sticks) and arrows like the teeth of calves and Tamaras will be the spoons 
and vessels for the Soma Juice ; while bows will be substitutes for Pavitras (Khsba 
leaves for sprinkling clariAed butter). The swords will be substitutes for the 
Kapalas and the heads of soldiers killed in the Aeld will be those for Purodashas; 
the blood of warriors will be the clariAed butter, O Krishna, in that sacriAcial cere¬ 
mony. The lances will be the substitutes for Paridhas (vessels for .depositing the 
offerings) and the maces will be those for Saktis (the wood-work for protecting the 
offerings), the part of assisting priests will be performed by the disciples of Drona 
and Kripa and Saradwata. The arrows, let loose by the wielder of the Gandiva l>bw 
and shot also by car-warriors urged by Drona and his son, will act for ladles in fcfceir 
sacriAce. Satyaki will do the duties of the chief assistant to the head priest; the 
son of Dhritarastra will be the performer and his large army will take the place of 
hie wife. Ghatatkacha, of great strength, will be the slayer of the sacriAcial animals 
at the commencement of this sacriAcial rite at an advanced hour of the night, O 
you of long arms. The Dakshina (Anal gifts to the priest) of that sacriAce will be 
Dhristadyumna of greats energy, for, O Krishna, he was born out of Are in a sacriAce 
having for its mouth the rites celebrated with Mantras.*” 


The love story of Aila Pururaba and Urbasi received the distinct 
name of Alia Gita in the famous book Srimad Bhagavata (nth Skanda, 
Chapter XXVI). The Mahabharata made a mess of this story and in 
one place foisted it upon king Pratipa and in another upon Bhagiratha. 
(Adi Parva, Chapter XCVII, Bana Parva, Chapter CCV, verses 25—28 
and Shanti Parva, Chapter XCVII). It was Ganga who passed by the 
name of Urbasi. This is the all important fact that can be inferred 
from all these contradictory versions. The river Ganga had three 
. courses which were the works of three kings, via., Pururaba, Bhagi¬ 
ratha and Pratipa, all celebrated for performing sacrifices and making 
rich presents to Brahmin sages.* Kapila first drew the attention 
of king Sagara to the fata that public good could be achieved not 
by the performance ofcVedic sacrifices only, but by excavating 
rivers and canals to provide facilities of transport, trade and agricul- 
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ture and drinking water for men and cattle. It was this that was 
meant by the story of his detaining the sacrificial horse of the Asvarne- 
dha sacrifice and destroying Sagara’s sons by a curse as the water of 
the sea they had dug in was unfit for drinking. Kapila, the great philo¬ 
sopher and sage of the Vedic age, was the son of Kardama by Debahuti. 

It was Indra who had kept the horse of king Sagar at the hermitage 
of Kapila at the estuary of the Ganges with the sea. It was Ansuman, 
grandson of Sagar, who rescued the horse after propitiating*Kapila, who 
advised him to bring the Ganges there in order that the sons of $agara 
might be absolved from the curse. Kapila's disciples followed him and 
stood against the Vedic practices, and it was for this reason that the 
Ganges, the most celebrated of the sacred rivers of India, was men¬ 
tioned in the Rig Veda but once. This is misunderstood and mis¬ 
construed by Western scholars. King Sagara was a very strict ruler and 
exiled his son Asamanjas for his cruelties to the subjects. Kardama’s 
son was Ilia, who was a brother of Ikshaku. There seems to be a con- 
ne?tion between Kapila and Sagar. It was Bhagiratha who succeeded 
in bringing the good drinking water of the Ganges to his hermitage and 

blessed. The royal sage Jahnu obstructed it and was won over to 
let it pass, for which his name became connected with the river (as 
Jahnabi). 

In those days the great benefactors' memories were kept alive in 
the names of the rivers they excavated. The excavation of a river was 
often connected with a sacrifice. The sages who congregated at the 
sacrifices wanted rivers near their abodes and rivers were invoked at 
the time of worship and became sacred. In every worship the names 
of the seven rivers only, Ganges, Jumna, GoJavari, Saraswati, Nar¬ 
mada, Sindhu, Kaveri are mentioned and not the five rivers of the 
Punjab. This gives a clue to the important fact as to where the ancient 
Aryan worship of gods took place in India. The hymn-makers of the 
Vedas give a clue to the names of the authors and the gods they wor¬ 
shipped. Gotra Pravara gives a clue to the educational institutions and 
their preceptors. 

The story of successes is as instructive as that of failures. There 

is a marked difference between the records of the Hindus and those 

* 

of the other nations of the world. Stone inscriptions and writings 
on papyri were recorded to commemorate passing events, but such 
was not the case with the Hindus in the earlier Vedic times. Sincere 
and natural expressions of the simple thirst for knowledge, comfort 
and sympathy were recorded in the hymns. They were engrained in 
the hearts of the people by frequent repetitions as family or Gotra 
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traditions. The oldest Chinese records and the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylon do not shed so much light as do the Vedic hymns and 
gathas, explained and developed in the Brahmanas, Sutras and the 
Epics of Ancient India, on the early stages of Indo-Aryan civilisation 
and education. There was no bar to the making of hymns on the 
divine order of Saints; the kings of the Solar and Lunar dynasties 
had as much hand in it as the plebians and the patricians of the day. 

The catholicity of the early Hindu religion was reflected in this 
whole-hearted co-ordination of the whole body of able men of the day 
to resuscitate the true spirit of the immaculate Hindu religion, to find 
out truth and to convert the whole body of men into one united nation 
of one thought, one social bond and one religion. This must have pro¬ 
duced war and strife between the literate and the illiterate, and the 
victory was not always with the literate. The victorious held the land 
and the defeated retired, which was responsible for world civilisation 
perhaps. The literate found no difficulty in regaining their lost ground 
with renewed energy and united strength. The combatants were des¬ 
cribed as the Devas and Danavas or demons, who were sons of the same 
father but of different mothers only, and did not belong to different 
countries or regions. 

The places where the Vedic sages and kings lived and fought are 
not hard to trace. They have become the Holy land, and the origin of 
the name of their country Bharatabarsha is not due to the rule of 
celebrated kings like Bharata, brother of the hero of the Ramayana, 
or the son of Sakuntala, the heroine of the famous drama of Kalidasa, 
but to the son of the Rajarshi Rishava, founder of the Jain religion in 
India, whose name was also Bharata. Vivasvata Manu of the two 
Indian Epics performed the sacrifice of Mitra Varuna, but owing to some 
mistake in place of a son, a daughter Ilia, was born. It is also said that 
he became a girl by the influence of a place where Kartic, son of Siva, 
was born and was converted into man by the boon of Vishnu, which 
characterises the fight between the two cults Illabarta was also an¬ 
other name of India, according to the name of Ilia. No woman sat on 
the throne of Ancient India. Those who lived in the Holy land of Arya- 
barta were called the Aryans and those who were outside it were # known 
as non-Aryans. "There was no mention of Aryans invading non-Aryans 
from the West, passing^ through * the Punjab, in the early Vedic days, 
as Western scholars want to make out. Manu defined 44 Aryabartya 99 
clearly and the races of heroes of the several places as well. 

In Indian mythological traditions there is no mention of Aryans 
coming to India from outside and defeating the aborigines. In the 
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Asoka 13th Rock Edict there is reference to Antiochus II Theos, King 
of Syria 261—246 B. C. (perhaps Yona King Antiyoka), Turamaya 
(Ptolcmaios II of Egypt), Autikina (Antigonous Gonaties of Macedonia) 
Maka (Mugus of Gyrene) and Alika Sudan (Alexander of Epirus) as 
living. It proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that there is no men¬ 
tion of their having ever ruled in India. It is well-known than Alex¬ 
ander’s failure to gain a firm footing in India made him so dispirited 
that he gave himself up to drinking and sacrificed his life, before re¬ 
turning Jjomc. Attempts have been made to fix the date of the great 
Kurukshcttra battle through the help of astronomy, but there is hardly 
any data to work out the time of the fight between the Devas and 
Danavas or that of the composition of the Bharat a Samhita. The re¬ 
ligious and spiritual talisman of a Gotra was a special feature in India. 
The preceptors of the worshippers were first worshipped and this prac¬ 
tice is followed even now. 


• The five go is : Ganesh, Surjye (the Sun), Durga, Siva and Vishnu 
arc still worshipped by the Hindus before the worshipper makes 
obeisance and offerings to ln\ own special god. There is distinct men¬ 


tion of places celebrated as the 


distinct headquarters of the different 


cults. Sribatsa and Srikantha are two of the places mentioned in the 
Epics. Professor Rapson in his “ Ancient India ” and the poet Bana 
in 14 Harsacharita,” have identified them with Allahabad and Delhi, 
respectively. The division of the kingdom of India amongst the sons 
of Rama and those of his brothers is mentioned in the (Jttarakanda 


Ramayana (Book VII, Canto 120, etc.). The king of Kekaya Judhajit 
sent his priest Gargya, a descendant of Angira, with presents to Rama 
with a request that the kingdom of Gandharva* should be conquered by 
him. Rama complied with that request and sent Bharata and his two 
sons, Takslia and Puskala, to conquer the region. They did so and 
the name of Takshashila (Taxila) owed its origin to that prince Taksha, 
who reigned there. (Ramayana Book VII, Canto 114). This shows 


the expansion of the Indian kingdom. The eldest son of Ilia, Sasa- 
bindu, extended his dominion upto Persia, in Balhika country, and 
founded the kingdom whose capital was at Pratisthan (Book VII, 
Canto* 103), Allahabad. Ayodliya owes its name to king Ayu, father of 
the famous king Nahusa, who was said to have usurped the throne of 
Indra. It was the capital of the kings of tl>£ Ikshaku dynasty. Here 
the first institution of education seems to have £een established and the 
name of Ayodha Dhaumya (Dhaumya of Ayodha) has perhaps some 
reference to it. The name of the preceptor in Pousya Parva, was 
Dhaumya, and the annotator Nilkantha explained the adjective Ayodha 
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M meaning harsh speaker or having teeth of iron. It does not form 

part of a name but of the place Ayodtfh. 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana says that Ayodha, after Rama’s trans¬ 
lation to heaven, was converted into a forest, and it was at the time of 
king Rishava that it was restored to its former glory (Book VII, Canto 
124). Nor is this all. There is distinct mention of a curse upon 
Urbas for Mitra and Baruna being born as Basistha and Agasthya. 
The founding of the kingdom of Pratisthan is referred to in Book VII, 
Cantos 66-67 and 114. The eldest son of Ilia, Sasabindhu, reigned 
in Balhika region and Pururaba reigned in the kingdom of Pratisthan, 
where the cursed Urbasi met the king Pururaba. The king Nimi, son 
of Ikshaku, who reigned in the kingdom of Vaijayanti*, was the found¬ 
er of the kings of Mithila and to him the name of the sacred place 
of Naimisharanya owed its origin from the performance of sacrifices ex¬ 
tending over many years. He asked his priest Vasistha to perform the 
sacrifices, but the latter requested him to wait till his return after finirh- 
ing the sacrifice of Indra, for which he had been previously engaged. 
Nimi did not do so and engaged the services of Bhrigu, Attri and Angira. 
Vasistha found out what had happened on his return and cursed Nimi 
that he would lose consciousness, but Nimi did not spare his priest and 
cursed him too with a similar fate. All these are recited in Ramayana 
Book VII, from Canto 65 onward. 

The story of king Soudasa’s performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice, 
and Vasistha’s cursing him for giving him human flesh in that sacrifice, 
being misled by the appearance of a Pseudo Vasistha described in the 
Uttarakanda Book VII, Canto 78, has been distorted into the story of 
the killing of Vasistha’s son Sakti in the Mahabharata. This Canto 
gives the origin of the name Kalmaspada for throwing away the water 
which he had taken for pronouncing a counter-curse against Vasistha 
when the priest had cursed the king. This proves the difference between 
the time of king Nimi and king Soudasa. The priests were revered 
and were exempt from punishment if they were found wanting in dis¬ 
cretion. The legends often display a conflict of the power of the gods 
and of the sages, and give rise to riddles as to which would prevail. 
An alleged curse of Vasistha transforming the divine Basu into Bhisma 
was made a peg on which to hang* the fictitious legend of the birth of 
Bhisma. c 

•The modern Banavasi in the N. Kanara District of the Bombay Presidency. It 
was the capital of the Sonth-Western Provinces of the Andhra Empire. It was after¬ 
wards held by the Chotu family of Catakarnis and from them it passed to the 
Kadambas. (Professor Bapson’s ## Ancient India," page 175, para. 18). 
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tt'is said that the pious king Mahavisa of the Ikshaku race went to 
Heaven and was found wanting in manners when he cast glances at the 
body of Ganga, displayed by force of the wind. It may be a question 
of killing two birds with one stone, but in majestic Epic literature such a 
thing is rather out of place. He was cursed for this and was re-bom ; 
Santanu was Mahavisa in a previous life* His father Pratip and his 
mother were practising religious austerities for a son and they were 
blessed with one. It is quite inconceivable how Ganga fell in love with 
Pratip, ffut the king told her that she would be his daughter-in-law. The 
important question of the age of bride and bridegroom arises in this 
statement, for Santanu was not born then. In the table of contents of 
the Pouranic Mahabharata there is a mention of Vasistha's curse and 
Basu was transformed into Bliisma (67 Chapter, Adi Parva). Coase- 
quently the fearful son of Santanu belongs to the Epic when it assumed 
the form of a romance and not history. 

The idea of purification is not connected with all the streams of 
India but with certain ones whose names even now arc uttered to 
sanctify the water used in worship. Such is the homage paid to the 
sacred rivers of India that Bhisma is said to have been born from Ganga 
or Ganges, the most sacred of all rivers, whom Siva keeps on the lock 
of his head and which flows from the snowy ranges of the Himalayas. 
Durga or Uma and Ganga or Ganges, the two daughters of the king of 
the Himalayas, were the wives of Siva. The incident of Ganges coming 
down to earth as the wife of Santanu for a trifling cause, and the birth 
of Bliisma, are therefore very hard to take as historical facts. Bhisma 
is the creation of the Epic as Daimon in Grecian Epic. Professor Max 
Muller speaks of it as one of 

** The three important roads leading to the discovery of something Divine in Man. 
We have thus discovered three roads ou which the Greeks were conducted to the 
discovery of something more than human, something superhuman, something divine 
or infinite in man. The most important road w&9 that of ancestor worship, beginning 
with the honours paid to departed parents, grand-parents, and grent-grand-parents, 
then leading on to the worship of the ancestors of a family, of a clan, of a to*n, and 
of a state, and ending in the recognition of a world of spirits, not far removed from 
the world of the Gods. 

44 The second road stafftpl from a kind of mythological belief in human heroes, as 
the offspring of Zens, Afterwards ordinary mortals also were raised to the same 
level, and thus another approach was mado to the discovery of something divine, or, 
at least, God*like in math The third road startod from a belief in divine powers, 
called Dai mo nee. These spirits were supposed to watch over the destiny of a man, 
then to become his destiny. A man being possessed!* by his daimon was at last 
identified with it, and the divine in man was thus once more recognised as the daimon, 
of Socrates and other philosophers. Nearness, likeness, and oneness with the Divine 
are the three goals which the human mind reached in Greece. In each case we see 

10 
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that a belief in nature-gods is pro-supposed, nay chat without that belief anthropolo¬ 
gical religion would bo simply impossible.” 

In the Mahabharata, Santi Parva, Chapter 284, one finds the origin 
of Kali from Durga. 

“ Virabhadra said : — 4 1 am neither Rudra nor his consort the goddess Uma. Nor 
liavo I come here for partaking of the food. Knowing the fact of Uma’s anger, the 
poworful Lord who is the soul of all creatures has yielded to anger. 1 have not come 
here for seeing these foremost of Brahmaua. 1 have not come hero impelled hy 
curiosity. Know that 1 have come here or destroying this sacrifice of yqprs. I am 
known hy the name of Virabhadra and 1 have originated from the anger of Rudra. 
This lady who is called llhadrakali, has originated from (he anger of the goddess. 
We have both been sent by that god of gods, and we have accordingly come here. 
0 foremost of Brahmauas, seek the protection of that Lord of the gods, the consort 
of Uma ! It is better to incur even the anger of that foremost of gods than to obtain 
boons from any other god.' Hearing the words of Virabhadra, Dakshs, that foremost 
of all pious men, bowed down unto Maheshwnra and sought to please him by utter¬ 
ing the following hymn 4 ". 

This is in connection with the predominencc of Narayana cult over 
the Pasupat cult. Its discourse bearing upon the subject is to’bc fofhntl 
in the subsequent Chapter 350, where Siva is described as Trayambakn. 
Durga is not a pouranic goddess as there are hymns in the Vedas (Rig 
Veda, Max Muller's translation Vol. vi, p. S3) where she is invoked to 
overcome obstacles in war as the following quotation shows : 

"All who are bewildered in obstacles, in misfortune, in fearful war, in trouble 
from enemies, in visitations from fire or thieves, in escape from evil stars, in troublc- 
eome obstacles, in wars and wildernesses, approach the*. Give us security from 

these, give us security from these.* Om, adoration ! . May Durga, the 

goddess (Devih), be propitious for our success t". 

The authors of the Epics and their family were connected with Siva 
and Durga worship. Quotations of the Mahabharata will speak for 
themselves:— 

"Then the illustrious Valmiki, addressing Vudhisthira, said,—Once upon a 
time, in course of a disputation, certain ascetics who possessed (he lloraa-fire con¬ 
demned me as one guilty of Brahmanicide. As soon ss they had condemned me as 
such, the sin of Brahmanicide, 0 Bharat a, possessed me. I then, for purifying myself, 
sought the protection of the sinless Ishana, who is irresistible in energy. I became 
purged of all my sins, that remover of all sorrows, viz., the destrojer of the 
triple city of the Asuras, said to me,—You will acquire great fame in the world. 
•#•••• * •••Parashara said;—Formerly I pleased Sarv^O king. I then cherished 
the desire of getting a son who would be endued with great ascetic merit, and 
superior energy, and addressed to high Yoga, that would acquire world-wide fame, 
arrange the Vedas and become the^home of prosperity, that would be devoted 
'to the Vedas and the Brihmanas, end be famous for mercy. Such a son 
was desired by me from Mshdthwara. Knowing that this was the wish of my heart, 

* Professor M. N. Dutt’s English Translation of the Mbh. Bhantl Parva, Chapter 
CCLXXI1V, pp. 433, SI okas 40-53. 

tProfessor Max Muller’s "Collected Works" pp. 411-412. 
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that foremost of gods said to mo,—'Through the fruition of that object of yours 
which you wiBh to get from me, you will hare a son named Krishna, in that crea¬ 
tion which shall bo known after the name of Savarni-Manu, that son of yours shall 
be reckoned among the seven Kishis. He shall arrange the Vedas, and be the pro¬ 
pagator of Kuru’s race. He shell, besides be the author of the ancient histories and 
do behoof to the world. Gifted with severe penance he shall, again, be the dear 
friend of Shakra. Freed from all sorts of diseases, that son of yours, 0 Parashara, 
shall, besides be immortal. # 

“ The great ascetic Ushanas, crowned with Yoga success, entered the person 
of Kuvera, and depriving the lord of wealth of his liberty by meanH of Yoga, robbed 
him of aH his riches. Seeing his riches taken away from him, the Lrdof wealth 
became highly displeased. Filled with anxiety, and his anger also being worked 
up. he went to that foremost of gods, viz., Mahadeva. Kuvera reported the matter 
to Shiva of great energy that first of gods, fierce and amiable, and endued with 
various forms. Shiva said : * Ushanas, having spiritualised himself by Yoga, entered 
my body and depriving myself of liboity, has taken away all my riches. Having 
by Yoga entered my body he has again left it. Hearing theie words, Maheswara of 
Supreme Yoga-powers became filled with ire. His eyes, O king, berarae blood red, 

and taking up his lance he waited. When the Aerce-armed mi powerful 

Mah&deva of great energy had thus bout his Ian?o that weapon came to be called 
froft that time by the name of Pinaka. The lord of Uina, seeing Bhargava thus 
brought upon the palm of his hand, opened his mouth Th«> chief of the gods then 
threw Bhargava into his mouth and swallowed him up. The powerful and great 
Uehanas of Bhrigu’s race, entering the stomach of Maheshwara, began to wander 

there. At last he found the outlet and came out through it. On account 

of this incident he passed by the name of Shukra, and it is for this he also became 
unable to attain the central point of the sky. Seeing him come out of his stomach 
and shining brightly with energy, Bhava, Ailed with anger, stood with lance uplifted 
in his hand. The goddess Uwa then interposed and forbade the angry lord of all 
creatures, viz., her consort, to kill the Brahraana. And on account of Uma’a having 
thus prevontod her lord from fulAlling his purpose, the ascetic Ushanas became the 
son of the goddc9*. The goddess saidThis Brahmana no longer deserves to be 
killed by you. lie has become my son O god, one who comes out of your stomach 
dooa not deserve to be killed by you. Bhisma said-PaeiAed by these words of 
his wife, Bhava smiled and said lepeated'y these words, O king, viz Let this one 
go wherever lie likes. Bowing to the boon-giving Mah&deva and also to his wife 
the goddess Uma, the great ascetic Ushanas, gifted with superior intelligence, 
proceeded to the place he chose t” 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana speaks of the fight between the 
brothers Kubera and Ravana and the defeat of Kubera, which is 
implied in the foregoing quotation of the Mahabharata Bhargava affair. 
There is very clear mention of the sages* spiritual success through 
their Jjymns on Vishnu in the Rig Veda, and the Mahabharata was 
made out of the same Veda. 

“ Ushanas became Shukra by having pleased the god of gods. Indeed, by 
singing the praises of the go4dess (Uma) he sporti in the sky, in great effulgence. 
Then, again, Asita and Devala, and Narsda and Parvat%, and Kaksliivat, and Jsma- 
dagni’s son Kama, and Tandy a possessed of puriAed soul, and Yashistha, and 

* Mbh. Aaushaaana Parva, Chapter XV 111, pp. 60-61, Slot as 8—10 and 41—4X 

t Mbh. Shanti Parva, Chapter CCXC, pp. 448-449, slokas 9-13,18-20 and 32-37. 





Jamadagni, and Vishw&mitra, and Afcri, and Bharadwaja, and Harishmashru and 
Knndadbara, and Sh rut ash rayas, —these gre^t sages, by worshipping Vishnu with 
concentrated minds with the help of Kisbis, and by ponances, acquired auoceas 
through the grace of that great god gifted with intelligence ”* 

The aim and object of the Durga Hymn in the Rig Veda and the 
Mahabharata seem to be almost identical. What is more, the autumn 
worship of Durga, it is said, was undertaken by Rama to kill Ravana. 
It is recited in the avowal of the purpose of the autumn worship, 
called Saradiya Pujah, even now by every performer in the Sankalpa 
or the preliminary object of worship, which bears out the strong tradi¬ 
tion so very current and believed to be true by the general Hindu 
public. The worship of Durga begins at night and the immersion 
ceremony—the last rite—takes place at night, and it was for this 
reason the Durga hymn is called night hymn. Taittriya Aranyaka 
of Vyasa and Mahanarayan Upanishad contain many invocations and 
verses on Durga. The word Trayambaka is derived from Stri (wife) 
Ambika (Satapatha Brahmana II, 6, 2,9). In Taittiriya Brahmana 
Ambika is called Sarada and from the name Saradiya Puja (worshVp) 
came into vogue. All these prove the importance of Durga worship 
and its antiquity. In the Bhisma Parva, Durga is not only the reprg- 
sentative of Brahma-Vidya but Mahamaya herself, who discovers the 
real Brahma behind the veil of Maya or illusion. The famous in¬ 
cantation (Mantra) of Mahamritunjoya begins with the Trayambaka 

* 

invocation, so much in vogue to overcome death and disease even 
now all over the Hindu world. 

# 

Sri Krishna advised Arjuna to fight Bhisma in one chapter and 
in the next, at his instance, Arjuna worshipped Durga and received 
her blessing to win the difficult battle of Kurukshettra. 

"The Goddess said 0 son of Pandu, you will vanquish your enemy in no time. 
O invincible one, you have Narayana himself to help you. You are incapable of 
being defeated by any foe, not even by the wielder of thunderbolt (Indra). Sanjaya 
said s— Having said this, that boon-giving goddess disappeared.t'’ 

How again he was capable of being attacked with such a weakness 
as was represented in the Gita immediately after this boon of Durga is 
quite inconcievable. Western scholars ascribe Pouranic origin to 
Durga and some scholars like Professors Weber and Moor have tried to 
show that the Pouranic Durga was nothing but a continuation of "Vedic 
Kali, iu which Professor Max Muller thinks there is some truth (“tick 
pp. 163 of Ms book " Collected Works ”) and he in his appendix to 
*this book has given thp hymn on Durga from one of the Khllas of the 

# Mbh. Sbanti Parva, Chapter CCXCUl, pp. 45*3, Slbkaa 14-15. 

+ The Mahabharata (M N. Dutta) Bhiihma Parva, Chapter X^III, p. 90, Verse# 
18-19, * 
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Rig Veda. Besides, he mentioned "Several of the names given to 
Rudra in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, points to him as the husband of 
Durga. 1 * It has been shown that Vyasa is the author of Taittiriya 
Aranyaka and the Mahabharata, consequently the mention of the 
goddess Durga cannot belong to a later age ; but this much is certain 
that the worship of Krishna and the Gita literature belong to a later 
age and Vyasa, the author of Brahma Sutra or of Yajurveda cannot be 
the author of the Gita, for obvious reasons of extolling Samkhya 
Philosophy and Sama Veda. The names of the wives of Bichittra- 
birjya are Ambika and Ambalika, the daughters of the king of Benares, 
the centre of Sakti worship, and these are the names of Durga. The 
prayer to Durga by Arjuna before the battle and by Yudhisthira before 
entering the kingdom Virata are significant facts in the history of 
religion. 

In Vedic India fathers became companions of the Devas and laid the 
foundation of ancestor worship. The idea of one soul and his kinship 
to the Creator are the roots of ancestor worship. Herbert Spencer’s 
definition of ancestor worship, as explained by Professor Max Muller, 
iff of very great interest to the Epic theory of the growth of religion 
and narration. 

" 1 he remarkable man may be the founder of the tribe; he may be a chief famed 
for strength and bravery; he may bo a mediciue-man of great repute; he may be an 
inventor of something new; and then, instead of being a member of the tribhe may 
oe a superior str&ngor bringing arts and knowledge or he may be one of a superior 
raco gaining pre-dominance by conquest. Being at first one or other o f those, 
regarded with nwe during his life, he is regarded with increased awe after his 
death; and the propitiation of ghosts which are less feared, develops into an 
established worship. There is no exception then. Using the phrase ancestor 
worship in its broadest sen?e as comprehending all worship of the dead, be they of 
the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor-worship is the root of every 
religion. 


ancestor-worship pre supposes a belief in Oods. 

*' rhat ancestor worship is more fertile in religious thought than fetishism or 
totemism, will be denied by no one who is acquainted with any of the ancient 
religions of the world, with those of Rome and Greece, and. more especially, of India. 
But aqy scholar acquainted with the literature of these countries, knows at the 
same time how in every one of these religions ancestor-worship pre-tupposes 
nature-worship, or, more correctly, a worship of the gods of nature. 

"We constantly hear that the Departed, the Fathers, the Ancestors, the Heroes 
are admitted to the society of the gods, they are afteifcalled half-gods, they may at 
times claim even a certain equality with the gods. But the gods are always there 
before them, and even when their individual names are forgotten, there is the 
general concept of deity to which the ancestral spirits aspire. 
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“Thus we read in the golden words ascribed to Pythagoras, whoever their author 
may have been: # 

‘First to the immortal gods pay reverence due, 

Honour thy oath, and give the Heroes praise, 

And those beneath the earth by actions Just: 

Keverence thy parents, and thy nearest kin: 

And count him friend whose virtue brightest shiues, 

To gentle words incline and useful deeds : 

“Again, when Plato speaks of the divino powers that ought to be reverenced by 
obeying their laws’and wishes, he says (Laws, xi, 027): 

‘But if these things are really so, in the first place men should have a ftfar of the 
gods above, who regard the loneliness of orphans; and in the second place of the 
souls of the departed, who by nature incline to take an especial care of their own 

children; and they are friendly to those who honour them, and unfriendly to those 
who do not.’*** 

Professor Max Muller says:—“in the same manner then in which, oat of the bright 
powers of nature, the Devas or God9 had arisen, there aiose out of predicates shared in 
common by the departed, such as Pritris, fathers, preta, gone away, another general 
concept, what we should call Manes, the kind ones, Ancestors, Shades, Spirits or 
Ghosts, whose worship was nowhere more fully developed than in India. That 
common name, Pitris or Fathers, gradually attracted towards itself all that the 
fathers shared in common. It came to mean not only fathers, but invisible, kind, 
powerful, immortal, heavenly beings, and we can watch in tho Veda, hotter perhaps 
than anywhere else, the inevitable, yet most touching, metamorphosis of ancieflkt 
thought,—the love of the child for father and mother becomiug transfigured into an 
instinctive belief in the immortality of the soul. It is strange, and leally more than 
strange, that not only should this important and prominent sole of the unciont 
religion of the Hindus have been ignored, but that of late its very existence should 
have been doubted.t 


Plato on Gods, Dai 
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ones, Zeroes, and Anoestral Spirits. 


“Wecanhot find a better summing up of the last results of Gro"k religion than 
what is given us by Plato. ‘First*, he says (Laws, 71G seq.), 'comes a belief in 
God, la that God, who, as tho old tradition declares, holds in His hand the 
beginning, middle, and end of all that is and moves according to His nature in a 
straight litie (rite) towards the accomplishment of His end. .Justice always follows 
Him,andisthe punisher of those who fall short of the divine law. Kvery man 
therefore ought to make up his mind that he will be one of the followers of God—and 
be who would be dear to God, must, as far as possible, be like Him and such as He 
is.* 

“Now this may seem a very philosophical religion, but this belief in God, quite 
apart from a belief in the many Olympian gods, can be discovered in nomer quite as 
much as in Plato. In the Iliad, ix. 49, Diomodes says, (Lectures on the Science of 
Language, ii, 46)): ‘Let all flee home, but we two, 1 and Sthenelos, will fight till 
we see the end of Troy: for we come with God. 9 

4 

“ In the Odysiey (xiv. 444; x.306), the swineherd says to Ulysses: 'Fat and 
enjoy what is here, for Go<^ will graat one tliiug, but another He will refuse, 
whatever He will in His mind, for He can do all things!* 


• Professor Max Muller’s “Collected Works’* pp. 127-129 
t Professor Max Muller’s “India, What Can it Teach Us.” Lecture VII, p, 220» 
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"And Plato himaelf, after he has thus spoken of God, continues 4 thls is 
tho conclusion, which is also the noBlest and truest of all sayings, that for the 
good man to offer sacrifices to the Gods, and hold converse with them by 
means of prayers and offerings and every kind of service, is the noblest and 
best of all things, and also tho most conducive to a happy life, and very At 
and meet/ 

“lie then continues : ’Next after the Olympian gods, and the gods of the 
State, honour should he given to the gods below. Next to these gods a wise man 
will do service to the daiinones or spirits, and then to the heroes, and after 
them w^l follow the sacred places of private and ancestral gods having their 
ritual according to Law. Next comes the honour of living parents, to whom, 
as i* meet, we have to pay the first and greatest and oldest of all debts. 
And all his life Ling a man ought never to utter an unbecoming word to 
them; for of all light and winged words he will have to give an account; 
Nemesis, the messenger of Justice, is appointed to wut«h over them. When 
they are angry and want to satisfy their feelings in word or deed, he should 
not resist them; for a father who thinks that he has been wroogel by his son 
may be reasonably expected to ho very angry. At their death, the moat mo¬ 
derate funeral is best. And let a man not forg«-t to pay the \early tribute of 
respect to the dead, honouring them chiefly by omitting nothing that conduces 
to a perpetual remembrnn- e of them, und giving a reasonable portion of his 
fortune to the dead * 

44 Whatever in this account of Greek religion in its w.dest sense may be 
ascribed to Plato personally, one thing seems very clear, that at his time a 
belief in the Olympian gods, mid a belief in the sp-rits of the departed, exist¬ 
ed peaceably side by side, and that funeral ceremonies, a id a continued com¬ 
memoration of the dead were considered essential elements of a truly religious 
life, quito as much as the sacrifices and praises of the great gods of nature.*” 

The Aryan mind was not only occupied with the problems 
of the present world, but with a rare devotion turned to the solution 
of those of the past and their original cause, and the problem of 
future existence. It is true that the compendious literature of the 
Aryan is not free from indications of the primitive mind strug¬ 
gling for enlightenment in an atmosphere of coarse superstition, as 
we find in the Atharva Veda, but the speculative mind of the 
Aryans soon leaves far behind the simple mentality of an early 
age and plunges into the unfathomable mysteries of this world 
and beyond and discovers truths which enable men to walk in 
the path of righteousness in this world with a sure grasp of its 
realities. In India only, people learnt by centuries of meditation, 
sacrifices, and from the teachings of a galaxy of sacred seers and 
hoary-headed patriarchs. If a proper valuation of the Aryan cul¬ 
ture of India is made, one has no doubt £hat it will be considered 
unique. In India, religion was not of a f very simple kind, and 
in its final analysis is found to be the milk of nature developed 
into the bread problem of life only. Nowhere in the world did 

•Professor Max Muller’s “Collected Works”, pp. 804—306. 
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religion and metaphysical ideas strike such deep root as in An¬ 
cient India, where even women lilfe Sulava, Maitreye and Sandili, 
not only preached sublime doctrines but learned to be indifferent 
to pleasure and pain and made no difference between life and 
death, while some chose death with a view to release them from 
the bond which prevented them from merging their own Self 
(Atman) in the eternal Self (Paramatman). 

It is not the idol the symbol of life in the dead statue of 
a great god or divine saint, which a nation worships.' It is 
not a question of speaking to them through the power of the 
will and faith of the priest or follower, like the Oracle of 
Delphi. The propounders or followers of every religion cry that 
the voice of God or His Prophet calls everyman to follow His 
religion, so that one may be delivered of his sins and relieved 
of his sighs and sorrows. It is nothiug but absolute knowledge 
to overcome sorrow and pain and to crown success in the world 
below, and above in the after life, that the Indian Epics are de¬ 
signated as religious books of real history of the success of an 
Ancient Hindu nation, distinguished with the name Aryan pr 
Arya. They saw the presence of the Creator in the skill of Na¬ 
ture, in day and night, in the Sun and in the Moon and 
in the Stars appearing in bright effulgence and disappearing in 
the process of time, or with the freaks of Nature—cloud, lighting, 
thunder and storm—in the vast limitless ocean bellowing forth in 
contrast with the .quiet sparkling pool with fragrant lillies full of 
humming bees, in the trembling evergreen blades of grass, at the feet 
of the glow-worm or butterfly, in trees bending with fruits and flowers, 
sometimes very beautiful, sometimes barren—harmony with the laws of 
Nature and Season. The play of heart and the work of brain, how 
they are co-related with the so-called dead Nature around, in the sphere 
of knowledge and observance, are all manifest in the Creation, to give 
strength and courage to do one’s duty here below. 

The ordinary events and appearances of Nature cannot arouse or 
gratify curiosity or admiration. Therefore that powerful propensity 
of human nature towards the new and surprising, animated by its delight, 
was eagerly laid hold of by the legislators, poets, philosophers, •priests 
and kings. The personification of virtue, vice, religion and moral 
affection soon became the />rder of the day. The theory of the divine 
nature, diffused through {he human soul and comprehended in it, the 
principles and elements of all truth, human and divine, were established. 
They proceed to show by examples that: celestial flame could not be 
generacd be the flames of sacrifices or study but by such acts as might 
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tend to exhaust and attenuate the body in silence and solitude by the 
practice of certain discovered hidden words to produce its latent virtue, 
to instruct man in the knowledge of divine things. 

Vyasa and Valmikii it must be understood, wrote the Epics under 

ij; 

such conditions and not under the school of present-day Western 
thought, which guides Western scholars to criticise the books of the 
Hindus and earn fame and lucrative berths in the universities. If any 
mischief was done it was by the later editors, who revised or reconstruct¬ 
ed the Epics. As regards the worship of gods according to the Epic, 
there is a pure and very strict moral and spiritual life which was pleasing 
to them and gained their favour; it was not a question of any cult or 
dogma. Religious toleration as necessary for the unity and growth 
of any nation as spiritual, moral or bodily exercise. The rules of 
private life at different stages were made, and lessons on them formed 
the essential parts of the Epic. The forms of outward worship were not 
then so very necessary as the growth of tlie 1 elief in the gods in the 
mas* was found imperative. Religious feelings could not be re-kindled 
by forms which could not be understood. 

• The days of myths and mythism were gone. The gods were divided 
into the divinities of Heaven, Earth, Sea and Fatala in order of 
precedence. Pious, moral, dutiful men go to Heaven, the wise men 
rule the Earth, adventurous resourceful men rule the Ocean, and the 
vain and presumptuous go down to Patala, i.e., different from earth. 
Eventually everything with the mass became more a matter of state, 
religion and custom than anything else. Many old cults and custom* 
were changed by conquest. Shrines and illustrious men became the 
centre of mob attraction. It was thus that the gods and their great pro¬ 
phets, as their incarnations, were worshipped. The manifold protecting* 
gods for different events of life in times of trouble were invoked. Indian 
religion thus became an affair of the state, when responsible men were 
employed by the king himself to write the book of religion and, when 
it was approved of by the public assembly at the Royal sacrifice, the 
author was rewarded. It was for this reason that the name of the 
book was connected with the name of the king and not the family of 
kings, as the Bharata Samhita with the king Bharata, the Ramayana 
with Rama. 

But the name Mahabharata is given to the enlarged Epic of the 
greater and growing Bharata people, with the ideals of a national Epic 
of very great importance which contains all that is worth knowing of 
India as a whole continent at different stages and not of any province or 
kingdom at all or of one time. /The question of the historical process of 
chronology was never thought of as being possible or necessary in a work 

II 



of this sort. To assuage the sorrow of the afflicted heart and realise the 
essence of religion and duty in the sphere of human work in the earth 
below were the aims of the Epic. Virtue will have its reward f though 
vice may rise for a time to be uprooted fully with growth so that it may 
not grow again. The demons belong to & later age than gods and men, 
and the introduction of foreign deities is mentioned in Greece.* 

In Epic literature hero-worship is prominent. There is an unique 
advantage in being a ruler; one can do more good than an ordinary man. 
The desire for reputation owes its birth to a virtuous instinct. A good 
reputation is a kind of second inheritance. Courage and knowledge go 
together in the making of greatness. Mere knowledge without courage 
and ability is a barren possession. It is a great and noble task for a 
king to rule justly, for men are not the masters of their inTpulses,— 
materialists think with their eyes and idealists see with their heads and 
mind. The neglected education of its youth is the ruin of a nation. 
The fruits of honest labour are honour, profit and enjoyment. Liberty 
consists of doing what is right and lawful and not what one likes. It i- 
for this that good kings were worshipped and praised, being regarded as 
the divine dispensers of good, and tyrants were killed by heroes who 
were loved and honoured by suffering humanity. Filial and fraternal 
love and piety as well as chastity and constancy were loved and wor¬ 
shipped and rewarded by kings. Scholarship and skill made men 
famous. A stout heart overcomes bad fortune and the heart of the soul 

is trust in God. Love and faith are seen in deeds. Repaying injury 

# 

With kindness is tin; way that prudent men act. Love makes all positions 
equal. The heart is the root of faith and love. Goodness never 
dies. Desire makes beautiful what is actually ugly and detestable. 
Passion loves the body but true love exults the soul. A wise man dot ^ 
not fight against fate. Courtesy is the subtle fascination that a great 
man employs. When all these good qualities and greatness were found 
in a man he was worshipped as a God alone. This was the epoch- 

* “ From the earliest times we ftml deities worshipped in one place, who were 
not known in another. But some of these, as Dionysus and Pan became common 
property in course of time; and, the more lasting and more extensive the intercourse 
became with other peoples, more especially in the colonies, the introduction of 
foreign deities became greater. Some of these were identified with the god« u already 
worshipped, while otl era preserved their original attributes subject, of course, to 
modifications, to suit the spirit of the Greeks. This aptitude for naturalising foreign 
religions declined more aod mgre as Gerece ceased to flourish. On the other hand, 
some original deities lost their independence, and were merged into others, each as 
Helios and Apollo, Beleneana Artemis, In the popular belief of the post-Homeric 
time, another numero s class of superhuman beings, sprang up, which were regarded 
as being between gods and men, the demons (G/. Daimones) and Heroes (<].,▼.).’* — 
Professor Seyfisrt's “ Dictionary of Classical Antiquities/' p. 537. 
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making age when the famous Nara Narayana worship flourished in India. 
It was introduced in the tenth* Mandala, 90th Sukta, 4th Astaka, 4th 
Chapter of the Rig Veda reputed to he Purusha Sukta made by the sage 
Narayana. In it Birata, body of Purusha, God with three feet, was 
described laying the foundation of the organic caste system of India out 
of a sacrifice performed with the separate incantations of Rik, Sania and 
Yoju. It is remarked in Muir’s Sanskrit text as follows:— 


“It was mddontly produced at a period when the ceremonial of sacrifice uus large¬ 
ly devalued” ...“Penetrated with a sense of the sanctity and efficacy of the rite, and 
familiar with all its details, the priestly poet to whom \%e owe this hymn hits thought 
it no profanity to represent, the supreme Purusha himself «8 forming th * victim. 
(Vol. V., p. :f73/\ 


The Uttarakanda Rauiayana that Nara Narayana worship 

would fl >urish at the beginning of Kali Yuga or Daik Age (Book VII, 
Canto 63, 22 verse). It is evident from the hymns of the Rig Veda that 
they at first stood for the representation of natural phenomena and later 
on the forces controlling them. It contains prayers for 33 deities and is 
thtis a manual of divinity worshippers, as well as that of ancestor 
worshippers. Eventually, in the process of time, it struck the divine sages 
tjjat they were nothing hut the manifestation of one supreme being, the 
creator of the Universe. This is the outcome of the intc iwve minds of 
the Indo-Aryans, who could not accept diversity as the settled order of 
things but saw through the multiplicity of forms, one fund amenta I unity 
which lay at their root. They awoke to the consciousness of this unity 
while invoking the Vedic gods at the sacrifices. Agni was invoked as the 
great God, as the Mitra, Baruna and even Indi a*. 


The evidence of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishada with regard to the 
process of simplification that was going on in the mind of the more cul¬ 
tured people is very important. It is the ruling of Yajnavalkya, who 
cited Vaisyadeva Sastra in answer to a question put to him by Vidaghda 
Sakalya—a Sakalya Brahman—that all gods might be reduced to two 
and eventually to one, Mahapurasha, who was in later times designated 
as Narayana. The thirty-three Vedic gods comprise the following:— 

The Eight Basils:—Aditya (the Sun), Chandramah (the Moon), the 
Nakshatras (the Stars), Agni (Fire), Vayu (Air), Devyaloka 
(Heaven), Autariksha (Sky\ and Prithivi (Earth). 

TTie Eleven Rudras:—The five senses and five sources of knowledge 

and mind. 

The Twelve Adityas were the twelve months which come and go in 
rotation after exacting their duesp growing and preserving, 
throwing out the old for giving birth to the new. 

• RigvecU HI* HHftl H* Hfiiaf I 
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lndra was represented as the source of lightning and giver of rains 
with thunder. t 

Prajapati is represented as Yajna (sacrifice) and lndra became 
subsequently a personification of the attributes of rulership of Heaven, 
which was transmitted to earthly rulership. Prajapati is Yajna, a source 
of acquiring strength through the religious rites of the Brahmans, who 
were the intelligentia of the Indo-Aryan body, and the kings, who as 
patrons of Brahmins were considered to be the observed of all observers 
and received the title of (Narottama) the superman among mortals. The 
monarchical idea was further advanced on Vedic lines in the Bharata 
Samhita. The king was said to cloak the evils of his authority by 
charity and performance of religious rites in the same way as a female 
hides her body by means of clothes. 

The eleven Rudras are not characteristic features of a very primi¬ 
tive period of civilisation, as is sometimes sought to be made out by 
many learned scholars. The personification of the five senses of mind 
and the five sources of knowledge as gods show an advanced state of 
mind bent upon philosophical enquiry. 

The origin of religion and idea of God is the most interesting subject. 
It can be traced from the method of rationalism or analysing mythology 
into human kings, heroes and adventurers, now expressed and called 
Euthemerism after its founder Enhermeus, a Greek writer who visited 
India. He wrote a work purporting to explain world mythology. Me 
based his book, it was said, on an inscription on a golden pillar in the 
temple of Zeus on the Island* of Panchea in the neighbourhood of 
India.* 

Plato said:—“Whoever goes uninitiated to liadeswill lie in mud, but lie who 
has been purified and is fully initiate, when he comes thither will dwell with the 
gods.’' 

Pindar says:—“ One is the race of men with the race of Hods, for one is the mother 
that gave to both one breath of life; yet sundered are they by powers wholly diverse 
in that mankind is as naught, but Heaven is builded of brass that abideth ever 
unshaken. " 

Ancient and modern evidence tend to emphasize the belief in the 
female origin and control of life. Among the goddesses, one who gave 
birth to the chief deities, male and female, was the great mother 
Adya Sakti. The mystic conception of the great mother was bi¬ 
sexual. The Babylonian Nannar (sin), the Moon God, was father 
and mother of gods and men, likewise the Syrian Baal, the Persian 
Mithra. Mitra Varuni’s 9 offspring are said to have been the great 
Vasistha and Agastya. The two great dynasties of kings of Ancient 
India descended from Ilia, the son and afterwards daughter of Manu. 

* pr. Oskar Seyffert’s •• Dictionary of Classical Antiquities.’ 9 p. 227 . 
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The real interpretation of the eyries of different Manus and their inter¬ 
pretations are to be found in Ancyent Roman antiquity. 

“ Manus in its wider sense is the name given by the Itomaua to the power of the 
chief of a family oyer the whole of that family, especially the power of the husband 
over his wife, whose porson and property were so completely his own that he was 
legally responsible for her actions, but at the same time had the right to kill, punish 
or sell her. As in this respect, so also with respect to the right of inheritance, the 
wife was plated on a level with the children, as she obtained the same share as they.” 
1 Vide Ibid p. 375;. 

Tlifc idea of famale origin did not find favour very long before the 
male progenitor. This was ultimately embellished in the philosophical 
lliranya Garbha or liirata Purusha, the source of all life, like Ymei 
of the Scandinavians,* that the under-world deities had origin from 
the perspiration of his armpits while the demon sprang from his feet. 
The tree of genealogy shows that Nara and Narayana were bro¬ 
thers, sons of Yama, son of the Sun and grandson of Kasyapa, the 
father of Garuda. Consequently the relationship between Narayana 
at*i Nara as brothers is clear f. The Purusha Sukta of the Rig 
Veda is of later origin and the composition of hymns on Nara by 
Narayana may mean that Nara was a wise-man like Kapila, who 
ffrst conceived or fathered the idea of the Narayana cult. Kapila 
belonged to an earlier period, three or four generations prior to Vaivas- 
watha Manu, who was a contemporary of Yama, the father of Puranic 
Nara and Narayana. Like the Indian Yama and the Egyptian Apuatu 
(Osiris), lie discovered the path leading to Paradise, and discovered how 
mortals could he ferried over the dreaded sea. The Assyrian Ashur 
was sometimes symbolized hy a disk enclosing a feather-robed archer, 
resting on a hull's head, with spreading horns, on the summit of a 
standard. 

« 

*Tlie late learned ludiun Scholar Tilak traced the origin of the Vedas there. 
Though not universally accepted, yet it proves the strong inter-relation. 

t Marichi, wife, Kala Kardumu’e daughter. 

I 

Kisyapi „ Suravi 

(the Sun > Surjya ,. Samjna, Biavakanua'a daughter. 


• f ~ i 

Varna, wife Murti, Baihaawata Manu. 

Daskha’e du ugh ter. » 


-^ 

Vamuua (daughter), 


r 


Nara. 


—l 

Narayana, 


f 

111a. 

I 


I 

i 

lkdhnku 


Strjati. 
I 


Sukanya. Chayavana’a wife 


Pururaba, son of Bud ha and grandson of Moon. 
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'* Ea, in one of the myths, built the world “as an architect builds a house" 
i Fast row’s Religious Belief in Babylonia and^9syria, p. 89). According to the Rigveda 
the Aryo-ludian god Indra similarly eomtru *ted the house of the uuiverso, which 
appears to have been'supported by the “w>rld tree” (Indian Myth and Legend, p. 10 \ 
The world-supporting treo, Ygdrasil, figures in Teut nio Mythology. Mount Morn, the 
Indian Olympus, which supports the Paradise of Indra, is “the world spine.’’ ivi 
Egypt the ded (dad, or tct) amulet is the spine of Osiris iu his character as tdie world* 
god. (p. 305). All the ancient deities reflected the habits of life of tliuir w<ushippers, 
and retained traces of savage conceptions after they assumed benevolent attributes 
among cultured people. The Hellenic Rhea, although called tin “Mother of the 
Gods," was not a self-created being, but the daughter of Gaja, the eartle mother, 
and Uranus the sky father, who equate with the Aryo Indian Dynus. and Prithivi, 
the sky father and earth mother of indra. (178> Icarus thus met a similar fate to 
Rtana, of Babylonian fame, Niiuiod in the Koran legend, and the son of the eagle 
giant Garuda, in the Indian Kpic Ri nayana. Etiuia and Ximrid asooided on the 
backs of eagles, whose pinion* were burnt by tin sun. The Indian eagle was si mi 
larly punished for its presumption. (Babylonian Myth and Legend, pp. 163 H seq . ,M * 

It is indeed interesting to find that the eagle is a standard of a 
Roman legend. Indian elephants were first mod in Kuropean warfare 
by the successors of Alexander for the purpose of breaking through /he 
enemy's ranks. 

“The personification of the world-ruling . ity was first worshipped as a goddess 
Roma (Dea Roma) by some cities of Asia Minor in the 2nd Century B. (,’. She \Vns 
represented under the image of a Tyche < q. v.), with the mural crown on her head and 
with all the attributes of prosperity and power Under Augustus her cult in the 
Hellenic cities was unite 1 partly with that of Augustus, partly with that of the 
deified Caesar, Oivus lulius.*'t 

The Roma and Rama of the Ramayana can easily he identified, 
for Professor Max Muller says: • 

' The siege of Troy is a repetition of the daily siege of the east by the Solar powers 
that are robbed of their brightest treasures in the Wc*t ’’ 

Mr. Cox, one of his critics, added a new hypothesis when he said: 

Few will venture t^ deny that the stealing of the bright clouds of sunset by the 
dark poweri of night, the weary search for them through the long night, the ba’tie 
with the robbers, as the darkness is driven away by the advancing chariot of the 
lord of light are favourite subjects with the Vedic poets. If such a war took place 
it must be carried back to a time preceding the dispersion of the Aryan tribes from 
their original home. The peasants of Greece at the present day remember Lamia, 
the "Queen of Libya ”, who was loved by Zeu 3 .” 

“The worship of Zeus, the father-god, had a political significance, lie was 
imposed as the chief deity on various Pantheons by the Hellenic conquerors of pre¬ 
historic Greece, but local deities suffered little or no change except in name. • Diony* 
•us might be called Zeus, but he still continued to be Dionysus, the son of the Great 
Mother, and did not became Zeus the self-created fabher«god. In India there is a 
ferocious* goddess, who resembles Annis of Leicester. This is BlaokKali. She is 
usually depicted dancing the tfdance of fertility ”, like the Aurignacian and Bushman 

’Donald A. Mackenzie's “ Myths of Crete and Pre-Uellenic-Europe 9 ,v pp, 305, 172, 
173 and 113. 

f Seyffert’s “ Dictionary) >f Classical Antiquities, ” p 548* 
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deities. Modem artists have given her normal eyes, hut have retained also the 

primitive forehead eye. She wears a ntiiklace of human or giant heads, and from her 

girdle dangle the hands and skins of victims. It would appear that Kali, whose 

* 

body was smeared with the eaciiflcial blood, was a form of the earth-god less ; her 
harvest form was Jagadgauri, the yellow woman; while as the love and fertility 
deity she was the beautiful) Lakshmi or Sri, she was burga as.the Goddess of war 
(Indian Myth and Legend, pp. xi, and 14U-50) The identification of the god with 
an animal suggests toteinUm. In one of the early culture stages it was believed that 
tho spirit of the eponymous tribal ancestor existed in a bull, a hear, a pig, or a 
deer, as the case might be. Invariably the animal was an edible one—the source of 
the food atfpply, or the guardian of it Osiris in one part of Egypt was a bull and 
in another a goat. He appears also to have had a boar form. Set went out to hunt 
a wild boar when he found the body of Osiris and tore it in pieces.’’* 

Greek mythology, in which the beliefs of various ethnic dements 

were fused) and savage traditions were ultimately transformed by 

philosophic speculations, survives mainly as the product of a cultured 

age. But the poets and artists did not divest it wholly of its primitive- 

traits. What Zeus is to the Greeks Jupiter is to the Romans, the 

essgnce of all divine power. The very name of Zeus (Sanskrit Dyaus), 

the bright sky, identifies him as the God of the sky and its phenomena. 

As such he was everywhere worshipped on the highest mountains, on 

whose summits he was considered to be enthroned. Homer describes 

him in power greater than all the Gods put together. The Romans had 

domestic altars where burnt offerings were made to Zeus. He is called 

the father of Gods and men, giver of victory and ruler of the world. 

No deity received such worldspread worship. The eagle and the oak 

were sacred to Zeus, the eagle, together with the sceptre and light* 

ning, is also one of his customary attributes. The most famous statue of 

Zeus in antiquity was executed by Phidias in gold and ivory for the 

temple at Olympia, witii a divine expression of the highest dignity and 

benevolence, as if listening to prayer. It is one of the seven wonders 

of the world. The Romans offered oblations to the dead like the 

Hindus, which is designated dii manes and the word Mantika is used 

by the Greeks for the art of divination. The belief of the ancient 

Hindus that the sages knew everything by meditation and prayer and 

dreams is traced in Greece and Rome. Prophesying from stars did 

not become known in Greecetill the time of Alexander the Great. Winds 

were regarded by Greeks and Romans as divine beings. In Rome the 

tempelts had a sanctuary of their own with regular sacrifices at the 

Porta Capena, founded in 259 B. C. The tower of the winds is still 
* 

standing in excellent condition at Athens. They believed in ambrosia, 
the food of the Gods conferring and preserving immortality. The Greeks 
borrowed the art of weaving from the Orientals. 

"Donald A. Mackenzie’* “Myths of Crete and Pre-Uellenic-Europe”, pp»» !7J f 
163 64 and 1U8. 
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It is universally admitted that Greece and Europe came in direct 

contact with India through trade, and/after Alexander's invasion, very 

* 

much with Indian*literature, mythology and religion, etc. Alexandria 
then, in the time of the great conqueror, became famous as the great 
library and soon came to be recognised as the true intellectual capital 
of the Hellenic world. Whatever the critics may say, unbiassed 
European scholars admit that the Ancient Indians were the pioneers in 
religion, science and literature. The Asiatic luxuries introduced in 
Europe were the true cause of the downfall of Greece and Rom?*. The 
Greeks were familiar with the practise of multiplying copies of books 
by transcription, either for public or private use. The Athenians had a 
special market place in the fifth Century B. C. The Hindu religious prac¬ 
tices are nothing strange, but they were accepted by the Western nations 
as they came in contact with them. The principle of monogamy was 
predominent as early as the Homeric age. The Homeric powers 
represent the son as leaving the choice of wife to his father and the 
father as disposing at will of his daughter's hand. The suitor usuiftly 
offered to pay the girl's father a certain number of oxen or other objects 
of value.* This is absolutely a Hindu idea. The word Mitra, which 
is prefixed toBaruni, the mother of the two renowned sages, Agastyaand 
Vasistha, explains the custom of using a veil by women. It cannot be 
overlooked that the double temple in honour of Roma or Rama and of 
Venus or Sita being consecrated on the 21st April, the Romanavami 
day, between the old Forum and Colosseum, supports the words of the 
great Professor Max Muller and his critic that the Trojan War was copied 
from the Ramayana. Romantic narratives, it is admitted, appear 
among the Greeks and Romans after the time of Alexander the Great, 

when they were brought into direct contact with the East. 

M Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid 
Some banished lover or some captive Maid. 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires 
Warm from the soul, ami faithful to its fires. 

The virgin’s wish, without her fears, impart, 

Excuse the blush and pour out all the heart. 

Speech the soft intercourse from soul and soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.”—(Pope). 

The appointment of the priests required some qualifications 
among the Hindus and consequently they went through regular eburses 
of training and teaching in the* monasteries under proficient 
teachers. A number of stqte cults were handed over to each of the in¬ 
dividual classes and associations. A distinguished position was attained 
by the sage who superintended the entire ritual and was known by the 
name of Brahma. Priests were the technical advisers of the state and 


* Vide p. 376. 
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the people on any new questions that arose in regard to it. The 
students who learned under a ‘distinguished teacher received his 
patronymic Gotra. The kings, likewise, were distinguished with the 
following of worship with the distinction of descending from the moon 
or the sun. The aim of early Indian education was supposed to be the 
harmonious development of mind, spirit and body alike. The import¬ 
ance of education in a monastery rests in the fact that many great men 
of the age connected with the Vedic hymns and Epic structure were the 
pupils o# such monasteries, the ideal alma maters of the ancient order 
of teachers and priests. 

In solitude men find ample time for contemplation and active 
exercise of the understanding, and find leisure for the agreeable ta>k 
of teaching their young, sincere pupils, engaged to help them as their 
own children. The schools were then not in cities, where children 
could daily witness the thousand examples of discipation, immorality, 
indolence and luxury. The religious observances and examples of the 
sagts in the monasteries placed before the young students prac¬ 
tical examples of ideal lives, as examples are better than precepts. 
The Ancient Indian students learnt everything from them. They were 
very active, not only in body and mind but in soul. The dwellers in 
the ancient monasteries of India thus performed the important part of 
reclaiming the forests as well as training the children. The young 
students performed the household duties,—tending cattle, drawing 
water, etc.,—and received the patronymic Gotra of their preceptor, 

then considered a very high distinction. These priests very soon 
attained the distinguished position and power of king-makers and 
religious preceptors of the whole nation. The priests received large 
presents of corn, land and well-known horses as fees from their pupils 
or for performing sacrifices for the kings or conquerors. 

India afforded ample opportunities for the vanquished people to found 
colonies to escape subjection to the detestc 1 enemy. It might have been 
as a sequel to either civil or religious disorders, or to establish trade rela¬ 
tions with the bordering and foreign countries. A person of distinc¬ 
tion was chosen to guide the immigrants and make all necessary 
arrangements for their settling in a new place. It was, however, an 
old custom to send out inoffensive men in advance to settle, with the 
purpose of securing new conquests. But a novel method was employed 
in the case of the conquest of Ceylon by annoying herds of domesti¬ 
cated monkeys, with everything necessary Ar helping the army of 
conquest of the Ramayana. The religious recluses did their best to 
colonise the forest, full of wild beasts and cannibals. They were 
often rewarded with the priesthood of the conquering heroes. All the 

12 
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ancient deities reflected the habits of life of their worshippers, and 
retained traces of savage conceptions after they assumed benevolent 
attributes among cultured peoples. In shaping gods the early people 
made them ideals of what they sought or feared most. Hence one 
finds that animal-headed supernatural beings are depicted in cave 
drawings and in mythology. 

The process of evolution was from great powerful beast to the 
great man. Narasingha Avatar killed Hiranya Kasipu. Demeter at 
Phigalia was horse-headed, and there were serpents in her hair. It 
was chiefly, however, as a provider of the food supply that Dcmeter 
was addressed. Demeter’s connection with the underworld emphasizes 
her character as a Kate—a goddess of birth and death, who controlled 
and measured the lives of mankind. Demeter’s great festival was called 
the Eleusina, the legendary explanation being that it was first cele¬ 
brated at Eleusis, in Attica. One of its features was the mystic 
ceremony of initiation. Undoubtedly in Pre-Hellenic Greece, an 
ancient myth in which Demeter is associated, not with the yo\ing 
goi Dionysus, who links with Osiris, Attis, and Tammuz, but with a 
young godiess. In India the story of Sita, who was an incarnation t of 
Lakshmi, is suggestive in this connection. This heroine of the Rama- 
yana, having served her purpose on earth, departs to the Underworld. 
In India, which suffers at one season from great heat and drought, he 
conceived the Drought Demon, which imprisoned the fertilizing waters 
in a mountain cave* Just when the world is about to perish, the god 

Indra comes to its rescue armed 'with his thunderbolt. He attacks 
and slays the demon, exclaiming : 

I am the hurler of the bolt of thunder; 
tfor man flow freely now the gleaming water*. 

After this thunder-battle, rain descends in torrents, the withered grass 
sprouts luxuriantly, and the rice harvest follows. (Britta's death is 
referred to). 

In Babylonia the demon is the water-monster Tiamat, who enters 
the Euphrates and causes it to flood. She is slain and cut up by Mero- 
dach, who thus sets the world in order. Then the farmer sows his 
seeds. In Egypt the inundation of the Nile is brought about Tby Ra, 
who, having undertaken to destroy* his human enemies, relents and 
withdraws the waters so tfiat seeds may be cast in the fertilized soil and 
the harvest gathered in 4 eason. Pious worshippers of the deities who 
controlled the forces of nature were expected to perform ceremonies 
and offer sacrifices to assist or propitiate them* Thus the local forms 
of religion were shaped by local phenomena, of which the myths are 
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reflections. The custom of effecting a ceremonial connection with a 
Holy place still survives. * 

4t Every weapon has its demon/' runs an old Gaelic axiom. In the 
Indian Epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the spirits of celestial 
weapons appear before the heroes, to whom they are gifted by deities, 
in attitudes signifying their willingness to render obedient and helpful 
service. Discovery has also been made of what appears to have been 
the Magdalenian 11 bull roarer 9 \ In Australia this implement is used 
to invok^ spirits at initiation and other ceremonies, and elsewhere to 
raise the wind, that is, to compel the attention of the wind-god. The 
Egyptian sistrum similarly summoned the god when it was tinkled in 
temples. In India the ritualistic Brahmans performed magical acts to 
prevent the demons intercepting sacrifices intended for the Gods. The 
Egyptian and Qabylonian priests practised magic to influence the gods. 
The fusion of religion and magic gave rise to many complex practices 
and systems of belief. 

# In India the gods were prominent in the Vedic period and during 
the post-Vedic period goddesses ceased to be vague. They became 
th* outstanding personalities as 41 Great Mothers". The religious 
history of the human race has been marked by stages—Naturalism, 
Totemism, Animism, Demonology, Monotheism—but it cannot be sug¬ 
gested that human thoughts did not accumulate strata of ideas in regular 
sequence in any scientific way like Geology or Archaeology. The 
Chinese, who are reputed to be the oldest nation famous for their con¬ 
servatism, have specialised as ancestor worshippers. The religious 
stages of the world cannot be explained by any defined hypothesis. 
The law of descent by the male or female or the form of worship are 
relics of very great importance in tracing the social and religious signi¬ 
ficance of a nation. There is a view that in all primitive communities 
matriarchal conditions preceded patriarchal and likewise in the matter 
of the worship of gods and goddesses. But Hindus of the spiritual 
world attach greater importance to the teacher and interpreter of a 
religion, who invests them with spiritual lives. The ancestors find the 
general path, for many are worshipped. The Indian Yama, who like a 
colt kicked his nursing step-mother Chaya (Prakrati), leads man along the 
way after death and became the God of the dead and incarnation of 
piety. His sons are Nara and Narayana of Puranic mythology, called 
Dhata and Bidhata. In other words, the ideal man of the world is 
always afraid of the God of death and the day of judgment and Nara¬ 
yana, the mentor and guide of the soul who will guide the world in the 
last journey to Heaven and Paradise. A patriarch or teacher used to 
be worshipped in this way and was transformed into a deity. It is said 
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that certain Gods descended from Heaven to teach the world by exam¬ 
ples for certain periods* killing the enemies of humanity. These were 
the incarnation of God. 

In the Indo-Aryan periods ages were developed into doctrinal 
stages of (Dharma) piety called Yugas. Markandeya, one of the death¬ 
less sages of Indian mythology, was a worshipper of Narayana and 
author of a Purana, and is mentioned in the Mahabharata. He con¬ 
ceived the grand idea of popularising Narayana worship under the 
Samkhya system of philosophy, first propounded by Kapila. ^he idea 
of dividing the ages with the growing ends of civilisation by ideas of 
Gods and heroes no longer appealed to him. The idea of Narayana, 
immersed in meditation as Creator with the help of Maya illusion and 
destroying the fearful demons, did not appeal to him as it did not satisfy 
the general body of worshippers. Maya was represented in the Mother 
goddess (Adya Sakti), which roused Narayana from his slumber after 
the great deluge and became the embodiment of all the strength and 
attributes of gods, worshipped riding on a lion with eight hands repre¬ 
senting the winds of eight directions (four corners and four sides) full 
of weapons and energy. Narasinghadeb of Swtya Juga was reversed 
into the Goddess Singhabahini, a girl of exquisite beauty and spirit, 
riding on a lion, who killed the buffalo, the votive offering of sacrifices, 
and charmed the powerful demons into weak frail creatures to fall at 

her feet and become victims of death. No Vedic sacrifices, sacrificers 
or heroes were sought to accomplish the end. 

The four different ages of Puranic conceptions were devoted 
to the gods, heroes on caste influence of different ages, and Greece 
followed suit in the Trojan heroes. The ancient teachers of Hindu 
religion framed myths expounding timely forms of the doctrine of 
the world's ages. No thunder or lightning or celestial weapon was 
used in the wars of the Asuras, the destruction by Singhabahini or 
Durga or Mahishamaradini. The priestly sages had no cause for 
grievance, for the odes to the great goddess of Heaven's energy appealed 
better than the hymns of the Vedas and are still prevalent all over India 
with unabated zeal. There are now thousands and thousands who 
recite Chandi as it used to be with the Veda9 in the time of the perform¬ 
ance of sacrifices. The great Indian Epics grew in the he/day of 
sacrifices. The sacrifices were, no doubt, fire worship at first till fire 
became the medium of offering oblations to the God. Kapila wanted to 
replace the elementary ftre with the spiritual one of knowledge, and 
burning was made a sort of punishment or trial. Erring priests and 
wives in ancient times were burnt at the stake. Ancients believed 
that all the forces of evil men are let loosest times of seasonal change. 
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and human beings, their wealth and domesticated animals specially 
required to be protected againstthose evil forces. The worship of the 
goddess takes place even in these seasons. These were symbolised 
as luck ceremonies in later days. 

The Vedic sages ascribed heroic deeds to Indra, and the connec¬ 
tion of Ahalya with Indra was explained away as an allegory at the 
sacrifice in his Tantra Vartika (I: 3, 4 (a)). In the Ramayana, Rama 
exonerated Ahalya by accepting hospitality at her hands of what her 
husband named for his acceptance. Ahalya was the mother of Sata- 
nanda, the priest of Janaka and father of Sita. The Rig Vedic king 
Diyodasa was the brother of Ahalya, married to Goutama. Dasaratha 
and Divodasa were contemporaneous kings. Bharadwaja wa^» the son 
of Brihaspati through his brother's wife. Mamata was instrumental in 
Pratardan’s recovering his paternal kingdom of Benares from the 
Haihayas and Taljanghas. Pratardan went to the coronation of Rama. 
It is mentioned in the Ramayana. All these settle the important ques¬ 
tion of the age in which the heroes of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
lived and moved. The imaginary period of Puranic Mannantaras can- 
ifbt be established. They are merely exaggerations. 

The Mahabharata opens with the account of the monastery of Ayodh- 
yadhaumya, where students received literary, moral, social, scientific, 
religious and philosophic instruction. It was a time when parents were 
not the instructors of their children and were not favourably approved of 
by society. Gotra naturally does not therefore follow the descent but 
that of the name of a teacher as a rule. The descendant was then 
distinguished with the name of the great progenitors, such as Bhargava, 
Angirasa, Vasistha, Kasyapa, etc. The students performed the functions 
of children to those retired sages of the hermitages in every way. 
They were protected by their preceptors and in return they whole* 
heartedly tried to protect them and their family and Gotia prestige. 
Students were tried Ly their preceptors as to their morality, moderation 
and culture before they were discharged from those monasteries. Some¬ 
times they rewarded the pupils with their daughters to continue the 
important position of the preceptors in those institutions. Brihaspati’s 
son Kacha received lessons from Bhrigu’sson. 

Atri’s son Dattatreya’s great disciple was Kartabirjarjuna, the 
king of Haihayas,a great Kshatriya king of Jungs. He was represented 
with a thousand hands, which might mean me number of Feudatory 
Chiefs under him. He was not a respecter of Brahnianas or performer 
of sacrifices. He was admonished by the God’s messenger, the wind, 
t>u( in vain. He killed the descendant of Bhrigu* Jamadagni, whose son 



Parusurama avenged his father’s death, not only by killing Kartabiijarjuna 
but by exterminating the race of the Kshatriyas twenty-one times. He 
killed his mother at the instance of his father and was expiated at the 
shrine f near the great field Kurukshettra, where many decisive battles 
were fought from time immemorial. The reciter of the Mahabharata 
represented that he was coming from that shrine Samanta Panchaka, 
alluding to the shrine where great events of the past took place. The 
great Kasyapa followed the method of Baman, the incarnation of God, 
who transferred Bali from Heaven to Patala,an infernal regionffor his 
great vanity in distributing great wealth at the religious sacrifices he 
undertook. 

Parasurama is said to be an incarnation of God blessed with im¬ 
mortality. His weapon was the axe. It was evidently of remote origin. 
In the proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology Vol. XXII, pp. 
300-301, the axe appears to be a symbol in the pre-historic remains of 
the funeral caves of the Marne of Scandinavia and America. Supll 
axes were used as charms in Malta and elsewhere, and in the Congo 
the sacred axe survives even now. Votive axes have been found in 
Cretan graves and sanctuaries* Mr. Leggae is of the opinion that tke 
symbolic use of the axe goes back to the Neolithic and perhaps the 
Palaeolithic Age. The sword of the Scoto-Irish folk-heor Finn-mac- 
Coul was called 4 Mac-an-Luid’, Rama of the Raniayana is adopted 
by the spirits of his celestial weapon, Krishna for his disc (Sudarshan 
Chackra), Arjuna for his celestial weapon of Siva, which were named. 

„ Parasurama was convinced of his great guilt and thought of ex¬ 
piating his sins by sacrifice. Kasyapa officiated in the sacrifice of 
Parasurama to expiate his sins and Kasyapa officiated as his chief 
priest. As his honorarium he asked him to give him all that he conquered 
by the feat of his arms and to retire to an island outside the world of 
the gift named. This was done and all the Kshatriya princes who 
hid in the provinces of Bengal and Behar and Orissa were re-installed 
on their fathers’ thrones by Kasyapa. The very object of Parasurama’s 
matricide was not only frustrated but added fuel to the fire by the 
cruel destruction of the powerful kings and princes, leaving their female 
members at the mercy of the world. This was recited in the Mahabha- 
rata, Shanti Parva. Chapter L(50). 

The name of Kasyapsyis well-known as the progenitor of Devas, 

Asuras, Daitas, human Deing9, etc., and he thus saved the Kshatriya 
race from extinction. But it is clearly said that he revived the Kshat¬ 
riya race. The Queen with the young princes and princesses took 
shelter in Vaisya, with goldsmith, artisan and Sudra families as well as 



in the hdrmitages of Parasara and Gautama. They were hidden in cow- 
pens and were reared by kine and even wild bears. It then became 
apparent to them to organise society on rigid rules of marriage. 
They were not then formed on religious, moral and social decorum, 
due to the proposed devastating extermination of the Kshatriya race. 
The name of Kasyapa was as important in the Ancient Epic as the 
progenitor of Devas, Daityas, Asuras, Danabas, men, etc., as the 
reviver of the Kshatriya race, and putting control on promiscuity 
amongbf men and women. His co-wives demonstrated the miseries of 
life and the fight of step-children resulted in disaster and ruin. 

It undoubtedly inculcates the belief that true love does not consist 
in loving what is mortal in the body of a man or a woman but what is 
eternal, the soul within. The divine love is reflected in the ideal Puru- 
sha Nara, who was revealed to Narayana as an illustrious sage, the 
hymn maker of the Rig Veda, the divider of the Vedas for the perform¬ 
ance of sacrifices not with human or animal flesh to propitiate god but 
with the selfish, frail body with which a god was used to be represented, 
fond of Soma juice and oblations in a sacrifice and founder of the 
tyirnasrama religion in India. A harmony between two forms of Indo- 
Aryan worship was thus established in the Barnasrama religion, and its 
acceptance by the people is recorded in the Samhita or Hindu insti¬ 
tutes. 

The introduction of the Narayana cult, apart from its contribution 
to the racial struggle, was the means by which reconciliation was 
brought about between two different forms of worship among the Indo- 
Aryans. In this connection it is necessary to recount the episode of 
Kapila. Kapila was the grandson of Svyambhuva Manu through his 
daughter, but it appears that he was not attached to any special tribe 
or line of kings as a priest. He asked for land from the Creator which was 
not given to him. In angei he cursed his progenitor and plunged the 
world under an untimely deluge. He destroys both Devajajna and 
Pitrijajna and establishes a religious path of renunciation through 
knowledge as the best means of liberation. He destroyed the numerous 
children of Sagara, who came to fetch the sacrificial horse which strayed 
into his (hermitage) Ashrama. It was left to Bhagiratha, who took the 
river Ganges into Bengal across the kingdom of Panchala to Kapila’s 
hermitage, to secure the redemption of the children of Sagara, his 
ancestorsy from the utter ruin caused by Kapila’s curse. The great 
philosopher Kapila lived on the seaside and had his hermitage in Bengal, 
and Tamralipta or Tamlook was an old sea port. Bengal is proud of 
Kapila’s shrine and his conception of the philosophic creator of the 
Universe on the vast ocean, the empire of Baruna, the God of Gods, 



resting on the hood of a monster serpent, Basuki, whom the ignorant 
believed to have held the earth, soaring in the sky on the back of a 
monster bird, Garuda, who defeated the great king of gods Indra, 
snatching ambrosia from him, a feat not accomplished even by the great 
powerful invulnerable Asuras. 

The Brahmans were now thrown on the defensive. They had to 
modify their earlier beliefs with regard to animal sacrifices, and also to 
accept the view that the charges for the performance were excessive and 
wrong. The dialogue between Syuma Rash mi and Kapila, between the 
old school of thought and the new Brahmin school of philosophy which 
laid stress on Yoga as a means of salvation, deserves careful study. 
That it is important as an introduction to the Bharata Samhita would be 
manifest from the reference to the summary of the contents quoted 
already, in which it is said that in the Bharata Samhita “has also been 
described He who is Adhyatma and who partakes of the attributes of 
the five elements and He to whom unmanifested and other words can¬ 
not be applied. And also He whom the Yotis possessed of meditation 
and tapa behold in their hearts as the reflection of an image in a mirror.“ 
Bengal is proud of this conception of god Narayana, which has i^o 
parallel in any of the scriptures of other nations of the world. Narayana 
stood as the beau ideal of Aryan Gods, before whom the great Kapila 
in his shrine sacrificed his vicious circle of self with the pleasures of 
the senses to realise the higher self within and to hold communion with 
the spirit which transcends the great creation. 

Happy are they who dream of life for higher things than merely 
those possessions of earth and self ! A man should lament at having 
to die sooner or later without enjoyment and the gratification of the 
senses—this is neither philosophy nor religion. The first office of 
wisdom must be to make due valuation of things and their due relations 
and use them according to their worth. It is then that man sacrifices 
his body and self for the happiness and joy of realising tiie soul aud 
spirit of the universe. This is the sacrifice which the ancient seers 
enjoyed in their hermitage and produced pupils who composed Vedic 
hymns and philosophies of their time to bring out truth. The kings 
performed the public sacrifices for the good of the country' and the 
people realised their greatness to see that the surplus money of the 
tributes of the people was used for their good, the propagation of 
religion and encouraging educational institutions and their worthy 
students. The priests ai iA kings of Ancient Iiydiawere all learned men 
of their day, famous for their piety and divine knowledge. The stages 

V 

of human life were divided like the seasons of the year. The seasons 
of childhood, youth, manhood and old age were the great’ gifts ,of God, 
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material changes necessary for the success of life through culture and 

ft 

experience. The great teachers and the patriarchs of the early days 
knew the proper use of time and taught them properly for realising the 
soul and the spirit within and without the world and to hold communion 
with the Creator of this Universe. Lord Bacon said: 

" Homer hath given more men their livings than either Scylla of Caesar or 
Augustus ever did, notwithstanding their great largesses and donations, and distri¬ 
bution of lands to so many legions ; and no doubt it is hard to say whether arms 
or learning have advanced greater numbers. And in case of sovereignity we see that 
if arms o#descent have carried awsy the kingdom, yet learning hath carried the 
priesthood, which ever hath been in some competition with Empire.” 

Shakespeare described the priesthood of Europe as follows :— 

“Attend; This holy f ok or wolf or both— for he is equal ravenous. As he is 
subtle, and as prone to mischief. As able to perform it.” 

The holy sages of Ancient India did not tally with the description 
of the Western priesthood and it is only natural to infer that the Aryans 
of India did not come from the West. The holy sages of India first 
cot^eived the idea of religion in their secluded hermitage and Kapila 
was the father of the great Indian Philosophy of religion Samkhya. 
The great Indian Epic owes its existence to it. 

• The story which is cited below gives an important clue to the reason 
which gave rise to metaphysical speculations and as the theme is 
developed one would notice also the other and probably more important 
urge for formulating a new school of thought. 

The story cited in the Mahabharata proceeds in the following manner:— 

“ We have heard that in days of Yore when the god Tvaatr came to the place of 
king N alius a, the latter for satisfying the duties of hospitality was on the point of 
slaying a cow in accordance with the true ancient and eternal injunction of the 
Vedas.” 

“ Kapila of liberal soul, seeing the cow tied for slaughter ever following Sattwik 
duties, always engaged in controlling his senses, en lowed with true knowledge and 
sparing in diet, having gained an excellent understanding, that was characterised by 

faith, perfectly fearless, beneficial, firm, and ^lir^jctt 1 ® *ds ^ 

Alas ye Vedas I At that time a sago by name Syuma Kaslimi, entering the form of 
the cow addressed the Yoti Kapila saying,—* Silence O Kapila.' 

'* If the Vedas are censurable, whence have those other duties come to be regarded 
as authoritative, men given to penance and endowed with intelligence, and who have 
the Bhrutis and knowledge, for their eyes consider the injunction of the Vedas, which 
have Ipen declared through and compiled by the sages to be the words of God 

himself." * 


The dialogue which follows between these two sages gives clear 
and concise views of tte^prthodox and of the ^pew hetrodox school on 


which the Bharata 



were, accord 


is based. The views of the orthodox school 
a Rashmi, that one should celebrate sacrifices 


ter OOLXVIll. 
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from desire of Heaven, Altogether seven (domestic) and seven (wild) 
animals are declared fit for sacrifice. One who celebrates sacrifices 
leading to Heaven acquires greater rewards in the next world in the 
form of heavenly bliss. The next item of the faith of the orthodox 
school was that the householder who supports the other orders of life 
lives the highest and the best kind of life. He challenges those who 
maintain that domesticity cannot bring on the acquisition of liberation. 
Only those who have no faith and wisdom and penetration, only those 
who have no reputation, who arc idle and toilworn, who hav% misery 
in their lot on account of their pristine deeds, only those who are 
destitute of learning, see the profusion of tranquility in a life of 
mendicancy. 

The three classes of Pitris, the Archismats, the Varhishads and the 
Krvyads, approve of the necessity of mantras about the dead, and the 
mantras are regarded as powerful causes. 

The false doctrine of incorporal existence called emancipation, 

f 

seemingly consistent with truth, but subversive of the real meaning of 
the injunctions of the Vedas, lias been introduced by learned men shorn 
of prosperity and eaten up by idleness. The Brahmana who celebrates 
sacrifices according to the injunctions of the Vedas is never seduced by 
sin. Through sacrifices such a person acquires high regions of happi¬ 
ness along with the animals he has killed in those sacrifices, and him¬ 
self, pleased by the acquisition of all his wishes, succeeds in pleasing 
those animals by fulfilling their wishes. By neglecting the Vedas, by 
guile or by deception, one never succeeds in attaining to the supreme. 
On the other hand it is by practising Vedic rites that one succeeds in 
attaining to Brahma. 

The views of Kapila as enunciated by him are given below:— 

“ I do not censure the Yeda?. I ’ do not wish to disparage them. We have 
heard that the different classes of duty laid down for the different modes of life, 
all lead to the same end. The Sannyasin attains to a high end, the hermit also 
attains to a high end, both the other two also, *the householder and the Brahma- 
charin attain to the same end. The Vedas lay down, perform Acts, they also 
declare.—*L>o not perform acts’. If abstention from act produces merit then their 
performance must le highly reprehensible. When the scriptures say this the 
strength or nreakness of particular sayings must be very difficult to determine. 
Seeing that all the fruits that can be gained by acts are orstakable, iqptead of 
being eternal, Yetis by adopting self control and tranquility attain to Brahma 
through the path of knowledge. There* is nothing in any oi the worlds that can 
•tand in their way. They hye, in their own understanding, formed fixed conclu- 
a.on8 regarding all destructible objects and at a lib of Renunciation, devote! to 
Brahma and already at one with Brahma, they haveUlten refuge in Brahma. Get¬ 
ting over grief and freed from the quality of darkness their acquisitions are tttrnal. 
When the high end of these men is within reach of attainment what need has one 
for pei forming the duties of the domestic mode of life. 
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41 There are the Daralia, the Paurana Masha, the Agnihotra, the Chaturmashya 
and other rites which intelligent men should perform. Eternal merit consists in 
their performance. Those that hare adopted the Sanyasa mode of life, who abstain 
from all acts, who are ondued with patience, who are clean* *1, and who are-conver¬ 
sant with Brahma, succeed by such knowledge or Brahma in satisfying the debts to 
the gods, (also the Pitris and the Kish is), described to be so very fond of libations 
poured in sacrifice. The very gods become stupefied in finding out the path of that 
pathless person who forms himself the soul of all creatures and who regards all 
creatures impartially. Through instructions delivered by the preceptor one knows 
that which lives within this body to be of a four-fold nature, having besides four 
doors an<£four mouths. In consequence of two arms the organ of speech, the 
stomach, and the organ of pleasure, the very duties are to have four doors. One 
should, therefore, do his best to keep those doors under control. One should not 
gamble with die *. One should not appropriate others* properties. One should not 
officiate at the sacrifice < f a person of a mean birth. One should not, yielding to 
anger, smite another with hands or feet. That intelligent man who acts thus is said 
to have bis hands and feet well*governed. One should not make loud abuse or cen¬ 
sure. One should not speak useless wo T ds. One should forbear from knavery and 
from accusing ethers. One should observe the vow of truthfulness, be sparing of 
speech and always careful. By acting thus oue will hive his organ of speech well- 
goierned. One should not abstain entirely from faod. One should not eat too 
much* One ahjuld give up covetousness, and always seek company of the good. 
One should cat onl: so much as is necessary for keeping life. By act ng thus one 
sigsceods in properly governing the door represent'd by his stomach. One should 
not, O hero, out of lint take another wifo when he has a wedded wife. One should 
never call a woman to be l except in her season. One should confine himself to 
his own married spouse without seeking union with other women. By acting 
thus one is said to have his organ of pleasure properly governed. That 
wise man is truly a regenerate person who has all his four doors, vu., the organ 
of pleasure, the stomach the two arms (and two feet) aud the organ of speech 
properly governed. Everything becomes use'ess of that person whose doors are 
not well governed. Of what avail are the penances of such a man? Of what avail 
are his sacrifices? What can be gained by his body? The gods consider him a 
Brahmana who has cast off his upper garment, who sleeps on the naked earth, who 
makes his arm a pillow aud whose heart is endued with tranquility. That person 
who, given to contemplation, singly enjoys all the happiness that married conples 
enjoy, and who pays no attention to the Joys and griefs of others, should be known 
as a Brahmaua. That man who properly understands all this as it really is and its 
various metamorphoses, and who knows what the end is of all created objects, is 
known by the gods as a Brahmana. One who entertains no fear from any creature 
and from whom no creature has any fear, and who forms himself the soul of all 
creatures, should be known as a Brahmaua. Without having gained purity of heart, 
which is th > true and of all religious acts, such as gifts and sacrifices, the greatest, 
the men of foolish understandings do not succeed in acquiring a knowledge of 
what is necessary in making one a Brahmana even when explained by pre'eptors* 
Shorn of a knowledge of all this, these men desire fruits *of a different sort, w’f. 
Heaven and its Joys. Unable to practise even a email part of that good conduct 
which has descended from remote times, which is eteife&l, which is characterised by 
certainty, which enters as a thread in all our duties, and by following which men of 
knowledge belonging to all the modes of life oonvert their respective duties and 
penances into dreadful weapons for killing the ignorance and evils of worldliness, 
men of foolish understandings regard acts whloh yield visible fruits, which are 
fraught with the highest power, and that are death less, as fruitless after all and as 
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deviations not sanctioned by the Scriptures. In sooth, however, that conduct 
comprising practices the very opposite of those that are seen in times of distress, is 
the very essence of carefulness and is never affected by lust and anger and other 
passions of a similar nature. About sacrifices again, it is very difficult to determine 
ail their particulars. If ascertained, it is very difficult to follow them in practice. 
If practised, the fruits which they beget are terminable. Mark this well.”* 

The new school of thought with which the Bharata Samhita is 
identified is thus very clearly propounded by Kapila. In it we find that 
the position of the upholder of the sacrifices has been assailed from 
several points of view. The Brahmin who urges the king to*perform 
sacrifices in the hope of reward of heaven is not the real Brahmin. If 
the origin of the word Brahmin is sought in the early Vedic literature, he 
will be seen to have been one who supervises the rituals and ceremonies 
at the sacrifices. The new school would not call such a skilled performer 
of sacrifices, a Brahmin. The real Brahmin is one who, given to 
contemplation singly enjoys all the happiness and who pays no attention 
to the joys and griefs of others. The sacrifices which were undertaken 
with the object of a reward, either on the part of the priest or on 4 the 
part of the performer, are declared valueless from the spiritual point of 
view. The life of a householder may be regarded as a socially useful 
institution, but the life of a Sanyasi must be esteemed to be of higlfbr 
spiritual value. The limited and variable spiritual benefit which a 
householder derives from the performance of sacrifices depend upon the 
measure of his moral goodness. 

The ethical code laid down in this connection is of great importance 
in reference to the earlier period of Vedic sacrifices, during which these 
are undertaken by kings and sages who did not attach much value to the 
moral virtues of forbearance and selflessness. Only a person who is 
given to Yoga, who has satisfied all his duties, who is capable of roving 
everywhere, depending only on his own body, who has brought his soul 
under perfect restraint, who has gone above the requirements of the 
science of morality and who disregards the whole world, can transgress 
the declarations of the Vedas regarding acts, and say that there is 
liberation. 

Now the philosophical background of this system of Kapila is 
further explained in a beautiful manner by Vasistha in a dialogue 

between him and king Janaka of Videha. This is what he says:— 

“ Listen now to me, O king, as to how tjie subject of liberation has been explained 
among the great persons conversant with the Samkhya and the Toga system of 
philosophy. That which the JTogins behold is exactly what the Samkhyas strive 
after to attain. He who seeafche Sgtafchya and the Toga system to be one and the 
•ame it said to be gifted with intelligence. 

"Skin, flesh, blood, fat* bile, marrow and sinews and those senses of which 
you were speaking to me, exist. Objects originate from objects, the senses from the 

"Shanti Payva, Chapter CCLHV1IL 
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senses. From body one acquires a body as a seed la obtained from seed. When the 
supreme being is without senses, without matter, without body, he must be 
divested of all qualities and on account of his being so how indeed can he have 
qualities of any kind. ISther and other qualities originate from the qualities of 
goodness and darkness and ignorance and disappear in the end in them. Thus the 
qualities arise from nature and disappear in nature. The individual soul and the 
universe are said to both partake of nature characterised by the three qualities 
of goodness, darkness and ignorance, i ha supreme soul is different from both 
the individual soul and the universe. As the seasons, though having no forms, 
are nevevthelegs inferred from the appearance of particular fruits and flowers, 
similarly*'Nature, though formless, is inferred from the principles of greatness 
and the rest that originates from it.” 

This school of philosophy is traced to Kapila, who flourishes 
in the age of Svyumbhuva Manu. If the chronology between the 
times of Uddalaka Aruni and Kapila is carefully examined, he 
will be found to have preceded the latter by about 250 or 300 
years. Kapila is a contemporary of Sagara and Uddalaka Aruni 
is a contemporary of Kalmasapada and Janmejoya I. Between 
them there intervenes a few generations. 

Many are the stories which centre round Uddalaka Aruni. He 
iff commissioned by bis preceptor Ayoddhaummya to block a leaking 
dam and he does this with his own body as no other way pre¬ 
sents itself to him. After passing through a period of great hard¬ 
ship, he leaves his preceptor's Ashrama as a great Vedic scholar. 
His son Svetaketu is mentioned in the Bpic as having introduced 
marriage and ended the non-married state by decrees by which 
he forbade adultery and desertion on both sides during the 
married state. But though Svetaketu effects an important social 
change, he is nevertheless instructed by his father Uddalaka Aruni 
into the intitial stage of metaphysical inquiry. The Upanishads 
mention the name of Nacliiketa as the son of Uddalaka Aruni. 
Nachiketa, who is thirsting for knowledge, utilises his sojourn in 
the underworld to question Yama, the god of death, about the 
state after death and the beyond and learns from him the doctrine of the 
immortality of the Atman. In the Mahabharata, Nachiketa asks 
to sec the paradise of the cow-givers and Yama delights him 
with long lecture upon the merit which one acquires by present¬ 
ing cows. The Upanishads contain stories, most of which are 
treated in a more practical way. in the Mahabharata. 

The devotion of students to thgif preVptor astonished the gods 
when Upamanyu would not accept the boon from Asvins to re¬ 
gain his lost eyesight through the eating of certain leaves (Arka 
Patra) without the order of his preceptor. 
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The’terrible god of vengeance evolves into the merciful god as 
the race attains higher planes of .idealism and ceases to pay tribute 
to a horde of malignant spirits for extreme malevolence, like snake 
sacrifice, etc., the extermination of a race. Such was the case in the 
fight between the Devas and the Asuras. The great king of Gods 
Indra was dethroned and Nahusa, a king of mortal men, placed on the 
throne of Heaven. But when presumption and incontinence, to which 
human flesh and blood are heir, overtook him he was hurled headlong 
down to perdition. This was the theme pf the Bharata Samkita by 
the author Apantaratama. The supernatural inhabitant of each natural 
object was regarded as a god. The spirits of the departed were 
considered to be carthbound and they were worshipped and propitiated. 
This was the germ of ancestor worship. 

The idea of rebirth and transmigration to lower and higher planes 
of Heaven and Hell, according to the deserts of individuals, was 
linked up with religion. Malevolent spirits were supposed to feed on 
the person distressed with misfortune and illness, and sacrifices were 
undertaken to loosen their hold on him. The old beliefs were being 
weakened under the influence of Hinduism, which sheltered within its 
portals monotheists, polytheists and pantheists. Religion commuted go<?d 
conduct first and classification of society next. Hindus were not then 
judged by their social status. Many books have been published 
showing the striking comparison between the gods of Indo-Aryans 
and the deities worshipped by the Greeks and Romans. Efforts have 
been made from time to time by European scholars and Census Officers 
to determine and define just how to realise a genuine Hindu, in the 
popular acceptance of the term, but the majority of them failed mi¬ 
serably. They should have first realised that, inspite of so many cruel 
invasions of India by foreign races their attempt by force, or honours 
or bribes could not convert the country within so many thousands 
of years. 

This is the true formula for realising the truth behind the Hindu 
religion. Two hundred millions of Hindus profess a religion which 
must necessarily differ in sects and creeds. The first progress of any 
religion is bound to be obscure and confused owing to the manifold 
mythological legends. In common with most other religions*of the 
world, Hindu mythology contain^ ten incarnations of the God 
Vishnu. The Vedic triple forms of fire and gods, Fire,Sun and Indra, 
assumed the Hindu trinit/ of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who were 

m 

toot single but -were represented by their coordinate wives, carriers 
and distinct attributes of Creator, Preserver and Destroyer in Satwa, 
Raja and Tama. 
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Brahma, a human figure with four heads and arms, is the creator 
riding on a goose and his wife, the goddess of wisdom and arts, 
Saraswati, carries in her four hands Veda, a vessel, a beadstring, a 
spoon, standing on a lotus. There is no symbol of Brahma but he is 
worshipped mentally. 

Vishnu, a human figure with four hands holding a club, a conch, a 
disc and a lotus, riding on the Garuda Bird, and his consort Lakshnii, 
seated on an owl, representing health, wealth, beauty and prosperity. 
Salgran^Sila is the symbol in which he is worshipped as well as in 
the Image of His incarnation. 

Siva, a hunter, with three eyes, trident in hand and human skull, 
covered with animal skins, with matted locks, fearful snakes circling 
round his shoulders against his blue neck, and his wife Durga, of ten 
arms carrying different arms, with magnificent crown, riding on a lion 
with her children Kartick and Ganesha. 

# Siva and Durga were worshipped together in their genital organs* 
representing creation as well as the cause of destruction by abuse. 
Durga is popularly known as Anna-Purna, tallying with the name of 
tITe Western mythology Anna Perenna and Sri or Lakshmi with Ceres. 
No reasonable term could be found as to the birth of the consorts of 
these gods. They were hid in mystery. They were given divine 
origin. 

The society depicted in the Rig-Vcda required the consent of a 
girl's guardian, either parents or elder brother, after the young couple 
had themselves come to an agreement. Such is the marriage contrast 
reflected in Ruru's marriage with Pramadbara in Poulama Parva. Many 
arc the talcs about the marriage of Siva and Durga and the birth of their 
children. The charge of incestuous marriage is levelled against the 
creator Brahma, service is ascribed to the wife of Vishnu and devotion 
to the wife of Siva. But it cannot be denied that Hindu marriage lia^ 
been a Sacrament, and offering oblations in response to the soul of the 
ancestors has been a religious necessity. The inheritance is through 
females and legitimate sons. This has been recognised for a very long 
time. In the case of Brahma's marriage no question arose of inheritance 
like thf Pharaoh who had to marry his sister to establish his right to 
the throne beyond all question. The charge of incestuous marriage 
against Brahma is a clear case of sarcasm by the satellites of the 
worshippers of the other gods. It is bornd^ out in the Pancavimsa 
Brahmana:—- 

41 The llotf recites loudly the Four-hotr-formulas; he thereby holds the recitation 
following on the laud; (when the tlotr mentally has repeated the verses of the land, 

14 
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he recites by way qf sJastra (each Stotru must 1)6 followed by a corresponding Sastra) 
the Catur-hotr-formulas. In the manuals of the llotr these are given 8ankh. X 14. 
1 and Ait, Br. V. 25.3-13 Asv, Vll 13. 9-10) for that is no laud which is not followed 
by a recitation. (131.’’ 

44 They abuse (The abusing of Prajapati consists according to Drahyayana (IX 1. 
17-18) either in mentioning the evil deeds of Prajapati or in repeating the evil facts 
done by Prajapati as recotded by the Adhvaryus and the ltgvedins. Of the Rgvedins 
is kuown the tale of tilt incest of Prajapati (Ait. Br. Ill 33, cp. below VI11. 2.10. 
and Sat br. 1.7.4. Apastambu XXI.) 12.3) cites several Prajapatiparivada, mantras, 

yat stenan yad vrk in damsan masakau yad agbayavah tad u te vrjinam tv etad 
vratam etan na me raatam). Prajapati; now that?they have got bold of nim, this 
(fact) is now (Probably (note the place occupied in the se<iteuce by enam) tavad 
belongs to the prece< ing, not to apamainam) proclaimed by them (as they think;) 
4 we have got bold of him.* (11).’** 

To a great extent it can be explained in the words of Professor 
Max Muller— 

“several centuries before Buddha, Visvnmitra, who, like Buddha, was a member 
of the royal caste, bad to struggle against the exclusiveness of the priests. At that 
early time however, the position of the Brahmans was not yet impregnable; and 
Visvamitra, although a Kshatriya, succeeded in gaining for himself and his fafiiiiy 
the rights for which he struggled, and which the Brahmans had previously withheld 
from all but their own caste King Junakft of Yideha again, whose story is given iu 
the Brahmauas, refused to submit to the hierarchical pretensions of the Brahmaus, 
and asserted his right of performing sa a rifices without the intercession of 
priests.’’ T 

The growth and establishment of priesthood and formation of 
castes on the ba^is of the ability, power, training and culture of the 
different todies of men pursuing different branches of profession and 
calling were very important. The bynms of Agastya, Vasistha, Visva¬ 
mitra are as important as the philosophy of Kapila, Goutama and Vyasa. 
The genius of Brahmans, the rising power of Kshatriyas, creative faculties 
of Vaisyas and the wise submissive forbearance of Sudras produced a 
nation which became distinguished as the pioneer in all branches of 
learning, philosophy, astronomy, astrology, art, sculpture, trade, com¬ 
merce, politics, science and religion. The Indo-Aryan policy succeeded 
in founding new kingdoms, dynasties and overcoming all difficulties in 
their way. 

The labourers were imported and, with the growing civilisation, the 
happiness of life attracted the attention of the aborigines of the neigh- 
hour ing countries, who invaded the peaceful countries and carried away 
food, drink and cattle. They were the invaders and not the Aryans, as 
Western scholars want to.make the world believe for interested motives. 
Hindu authoritative works say that the Asuras, Danabas, Yakshas, 
Gandharvas, Rakshasas, Devas and men were all sons of the same father 

*PancavimsA Brahma na, p. 66. 

tProfeseor Max Muller's 4 'Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. 80. 
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Kasyapa but by different wives only, and the fight between them was to 
possess heaven, the best pLve for happiness and enjoyment, and that 
they did not come from any different place or country. The ambitious 
men were called the Asuras and Danaba^, Yakshas and Gandharvas 
were the accumulators of wealth and the masters of the fine arts of 
music, etc. When the Asuias and Danabas were subdued and in some 
cases annihilated, the conquerors were called the Dcvas and the van¬ 
quished the Oanaba^. The men, as allies of the conquerors who helped 
the justeiausc, were rewarded with the kingship and priesthood according 
to the military and spiritual services performed by them. It was for this 
that Brihaspati and Vasistha officiated for the gods, Kasyapa, Atri, 
Sambarta for men, Trishira for the Asuras followed Sukra. Agastya aud 
Kapila did not descend to priesthoo l. Mandhata and Muchukunda fought 
with Devas, Rakshas and Kubcra and were victorious kings. 

It is admitted that Indian** were the pioneers of the trade and com¬ 
merce of the world. The finding of common words in the implements of 
agriculture proves that Aryan traders took them to the countries to 
which they travelled for trade and commerce and introduced them there 
with the original Aryan names. The Veda and Upanishad do not men¬ 
tion that the early Aryans lived naked in caves and among houghs or 
were a nomadic class of hunters. The word Arya owes its origin to the 
tilling of the ground. The Aryans built houses, rode horse>. use! roads 
and made boats and carts. They visited distant lands over seas and 
rivers for trade and commerce. They made bridges and excavated rivers 
and lakes for agriculture and the convenience of inland communica¬ 
tion. It is said that the Rig Veda is the ancient record of world civilisa¬ 
tion; but it does not give any picture of the life and society of Europe, 
Africa or America, but only of India. The names of the well-known 
authors of the Vedic hymns do not hear any resemblance. There is no 
similarity even in the mode of living, habits, customs or laws between 
Indians and any other nation of the world. The discoveries of Indian 
gods, etc., in America, Russia and many other parts of the world bear 
testimony to their migration and settlement there and the introduction of 
Phallic or Sun worship. Patriotic European scholars launched a great 
controversy to prove the seat of the primitive Aryans to have been some¬ 
where other then India. One could have been convinced of all these 
theories if they could have proved the existence of the very old institu¬ 
tion of sacrifices amongst any nations of Europe, Asia or Africa in 
their daily life# the idea of four stages of lif|, and attaining of success 
through due performance of duties. To found an Empire through public 
sacrifices like Raja-Suya or Asvamcdha was to*be found only in 
India, 
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There is no distinction made between Vyasas in the Mahabharata, 
yet it is held that Badarayana Vyasa and Krishna Dvaipayana were 
different men. There is no such mention made by any of the commenta- 
tors of the Mahabharata. Hence that cannot be accepted. All that one 
finds is that the author Vyasa went to Vadarikasharama to compose the 
Mahabharata (Janmejoya asked him to do so to clear certain doubts 
raised in his mind) and clearly put in the Adi Parva Chapter LXII y 
which were answered in Janmejoya’s Raja-Suya Yajna, described in 
Harivamsa. It was thus the king was convinced that the cau^e of the 
war of Kurukshettra was Raja-Suya Yajna and nothing else and several 
instances were quoted as examples. One important fact cannot be 
overlooked, that Bharata, the brother of Rama, forbade him to do 
Raja-Suya in the Uttarakanda Ramayana (Book VII, Canto 96). This 
also proves the time of the composition of the book in question. 

However, the composition of the Mahabharata entirely rests on the 
answers to the questions put by king Janmejoya. The name of Vyasa 
had long been recognised as a general term of reciter of the holy book 
in India, and is used even now in the North-Western Provinces. Vyasa 
is also held to mean the divider of the Vedas and gains strong grouad 
in the etymology of the word. There is a distinct mention of the son 
of the sage Parasara being distinguished as the divider of the Vedas. 
He was born in a family of Vasistha. In their family the Indian 
pontificate, full of great moral, legal and philosophical learning, had 
been handed down for the last -few generations. Vyasa rendered 
invaluable services, being the first to make a compromise between 
the different sages, followers of different cults, by dividing the original 
Rig Veda in such a manner as would be helpful in the performance 
of the Hindu religious sacrifices. He used the ancient mythological 
and didactic accounts for the revision of law and introduction of reform 
in the custom of the country on a national basis. 

Veda Vyasa and Valmiki, were both of them descended from the family 
of the well-known priests of India, Vasistha and Bhrigu, respectively. 
They belonged not only to the family of the priest but were connected 
with the kings of India. Vyasa was said to be the reviver of the line 
of the Kurus and Valmiki or Cyavan was that of Sarjati ancU Gadi. 
Agastya also married Lopamudra, the daughter of a king. They were 
all called Maitra Varuna. The reason of their being called thus may 
be ascertained from the# connections with sacrifices, for one finds in 
the Pancavimsa Brahmana a distinct reference that sacrifice became 
the beau-ideal of teligion and Prajapati, naving changed himself into 
}t, gave himself over to the gods, 
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“ (The ajya-lauds.) 

“ Prujapati, having changed himself into the .sacrifice gave himself over to the 
Gods. These did not agree toget her as to the precedence, lie said to them : 1 Kua 
ye a race for it *. They ran a race (Ajim Ay an). Decause they ran a race, therefore 
the Ajya-(lauds) are called ajjas (nj-yn). (1; ” “ Indra understood : ‘Agni, forsooth, 

will win in the first place/ lie said (to Agni): 1 whichever of us both shall win 
in the first place, shall share with the other/ Agni) was the first to win, thereon 
Mitra and Varuna, thereon ludra. Now, there was this one llotr-functiou (still) 
to be won. Indra said to Agni: ‘ According to our agreement this oue must be 
shared bfc us two.• 1his is the Ilotr-fuuction consecrated to Indra*Agni: One and 
a half (of the laud belongs t> Agni, one and a half to Indra ) “Four in num¬ 

ber are they (the ajya-lauds) with six deities (Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Indra and for 
the last stoira again Itidra and Agni together *IU." “ In six ways disposed (Saddlia- 

vihituh, op. tridhavihitah ( 4 tripartitus* •. Probihly we are to understand : th«* 
ngainstoma-catustoma (comprising three -tv ices,>, the ukthxa. the sodasin and tin- 
atiratrn.) Is tne sacrifice; tlu whole of the sacrifice he thereby Jays hold off. 4)/' 
“ All the ajya(-lauds> are svara f e., provided with .-varita : having at the end, as 
ail gayatra-chants liave a flnal ending on 11 1/34.3, K. Simon, Pusposutra, page .325, 
in voces vara.); this is a sameness »Why the fnaen^?. the Jamitvam, is unfruitful, 
is made clear by the following passage of the .laim. hr. (I .*:00): 4 Devoid of pairing 

and offspring is tl e sameness, justs*? when two men or two women were lying 
together, neither the two m**n would bring forth any child, nor the two women if 
they did not gtt a copulating partner. That, on tl e other side, which is devoid of 
.•oftneness, is u copulation, a veneration/ Moreover, the consequence of sameness is 
yatayaiuatvam !); tl ey chant (verses) addressed to different deities: for the sake of 
taking uway the sameness. (."»).» 44 In view of the domoatic animals they chant the 

ajya-(lauds) rp. VI. 12.). They chant them constantly returning (Cp. VI t 4 . ff.): 
therefore they (the animals, the cattle beget thitherward (Cp. VI. 9.) and are 
horu hitherward (The young oi os, being born, c< me 4 hitherward’ • nit of the womb) 
thoreforo also tliey (the cow si, having started to the (meadows), return <Cp. VI. 
H. 1 U 


(The inid day-Pa vamana-laudj 


4 The midday-service i> purified «thi.> must mean: 
brought about 4 or * the midday, i av\»mana-laud is held • 


4 the middavservice is 
by the following. (I;/ 4 


14 Dy three me’res iGayatri, hrliati, tri>tuhh, cp. Introduction to Arseyakalpa, 
page XXIV and Ait. br. 111. )7. 1. «atsu va atm gayatri^u stuvate satsu brhatisu 
tisrsu tristupsu.) and five samans iGayatra. amahiyava, raurava, yaudhajaya and 
ausana.) t2) 44 

44 By chanting the midday pav amana-(laud) t.e , the first laud istotra) in the 
midday-servic •) they strain the midday-pressing. (3)”- 

“The (samans used) at the midday pavairana>(laud) are (equal to) all the 
samaii8 # (of the whole midday-service) tli/* “(They are! the gayAtru (saman), the 
saman with finale, the one devoid of finale, the one with ida as finale. (With finale 
(stauso is chanted the amahiyava (gramegeya Xil, 2. 13); without finale proper the 
yaudhajaya (gram XIV. I. 36) and the ausana • gram XV. I. 32) with ida as finale 
the raurava (gram XLV. 1. 35). In the same way the rnthantara or hotub prsthastotra 
(aranyegeya II. 1. 21) is chanted with finale (as); the vamadevya or Maitravarunasya 
prsthastotra (gram. V. 1. 5) is chanted with ut finale (c|f. V 2 4 \ likewise the 


* Pancavimsa Brabmana, pp. 134—136. 
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naudhasa (gram. VI, 1. 37) or brahmanah prsthastotra is ohaated without finals i 
the kalejra or seehavakasya prsthastotrah (gram. VI 2 7) is chanted with idaat 
finale " (5) M u In chanting the midday*pavamana-(laud) they chant all thesamans 
<oi the midday service) 

The Indo-Aryan worship went abroad through Indian traders and 
was established in Egypt, Mesopotamia! etc. The origin of the Asuras 
could also be traced. 

" At a later period, when we co.xe to know mo-o about Mib nni from the letters 
of one of its kings to two Egyptian Pharaohs, and the Winekler tablets from Boghaz* 
Koi. it is found that its military aristocracy spike an Indo-European language, as 
is shown by the names of then kings—Sauslmtar. Aitatama, Sutarna, Artashs .uinara. 
Tush rat t a, and Mattinza They worshipped the following deities : 

Mi*itra, Urn-w-na, lu da ra, and Na-sa-at ti-ia— 

Mitra, Vaiuna, Indra, and Nasatyau the “Twin Aswins ” — Castor and Pollux)— 

whose oaxt s have heendeciphered ny Winckler.’*.“The Mitbaui tribe (the 

military aristocracy probably) was cul'ed “Kharri”, and some philologists are of 
opinion that it is identical with “Arya”, which was * the normal designation in 
Vedie literature from the Rig Veda onwards of an Aryan of the three upjor 
classes”. iVedic linlev of \ames ami Subjects, Macdonald and Keith, vol. i, pp. 01- » 
(London, 1912). c 

Mitanni significes ‘‘the river lauds," and the descendants of its 
inhabitants, who lived in Cappadocia, were called by the Greeks ,# Mat- 
tienoi 11 They are possibly," says Dr. Iiaddon, “ the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds", (The Wanderings of Peoples, p. 21) a conspicuously 
long-headed people, proverbial, like the Ancient Aryo-Indians and the 
Gauls, for their hospitality and their raiding propensities. 

“ It would appear that the Mitannian invasion of northern Mesopotamia and the 
Aryan invasion of India represented two streams of diverging migrations from a 
common cultural centre, and that the separate groups of wanderers mingled with 
other stocks with whom they came into contact Tribes of Aryan speech were asso¬ 
ciated with the Kassite invaders of Babylon, who took possession of northern 
Babylonia soon after the disastrous Ilittite raid. It it believed that they came fioiu 
the east t trough the highlands o ? Rlasn. 

“ For a period, the dating of which is uncertain, the Mitannians were overlords 
of part cf Assyria, including Nineveh and even Asshur. as well as the district called 
“ Musri ** by the Assyrians, and part of Cappadocia. They also occupied the cities 

of Harran and Kadesh +’’ 

Professor Max Muller has explained the meaning of the words Deva, 
Basu, etc,, as mere general names of the agents in Nature. 

“All these superhuman agents share! in common, they were emphatically called 
deva, bright, vasu, brilliant, asura, breathing or living, and many other names. We 
saw how this word Devs, meaning originally bright, was gradually divested of its 
purely physical meaning, and instead of meaning brilliant agents, came to mean 
in the end great and good, or £hat we now mean by divine agents. The history of 
that one word deva in Sanskrit, and Dtu$ in Latin, disclosed, in fact, better than 

^- - - — — - — - * _ Tfi -m-n • 

*Penoavimsa BraHfaana, p. 180 

tProfeseor Donald A. Mackenzie's “ Myths of Babylonia and Assyria," pp# 269-2JO. 
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Anything else, one of the most important chatiuoU of the liiet >rt>al evolution of the 
concept of deity, at least among our own Aryan ancestors. 

Highest Generalisation or Monotheism. 

When that concept of deva had been realised, it was at first a generic concept. 
It applied, not to one power, but to many. Even when the human mind tried to 
combine the idea of supremacy and therefore of oneness with that of deity, this was 
done at first by predicating supremacy of single devas or gods only, each supreme 
in his own domain. After this stage, in which we find a number of single gods, 
neither coordinate nor subordinate, there follows the next in which all the singl** 
gods were combined into a kind of organic whole, one god being supreme, the others 
subject to him, but to him only, and standing among themselves on a certain level of 
equality. After these two stages, which l c alled Henotheism and Polytheism, follows 
in the end that of real Monotheism, a belief in one god. as excluding the very possi¬ 
bility of any other gods. We saw that this highest stage waa not only reached by 
the most thoughtful and religious poets in flre ‘ iCe and Home, but even by some of 
the Vedic poets m India. These stages in the development of the idea of the godhead 

are not therefore merely theoretical | ostulates. They are historical realities whirh 
wo may watch in many religions if only we are enabled to follow their history in 
literary documents. Nowhere, however, can this t><* done more effectually than in 
lndfa, where some fortunate accident has preserved to us in the Vedic hymns relics 
of the hem theistic stage in wonderful completeness Only we must n't imagine, 
as some scholars seem to do, that the whole of the Veda belong to the worship of 
single gods. On the contrary, and this is what renders the Veda so valuable, we see 
in it all the three stages together, the henotheistic, the polytheistic, and the mono¬ 
theistic, representing the different levels of religious thought that had been reached 
at that early time by different classes* of the same society. 

4 Professor Max Mullers 11 Collected Works,’* pp. 
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The Bharata Samhita was composed as the medium of Vedie instruc¬ 
tion for the intelligensia of the Hindu Aryan family of kings! priests 
and followers. The two great Indian Epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, drew their inspiration from the Bharata Samhita but repre¬ 
sented distinct changes in Aryan civilisation, in customs, manners, 
education and religion, according to their distinct propagation of the 
ideals of different cultural centres of India. Western scholars are 
annoyed and surprised at not finding a connected account of chrono¬ 
logy and history amongst the advanced Indo-Aryan family in their 
literature, but they overlook one significant fact, that the Hindus 
have been the most conservative lovers of history and chronology 
and have preserved the link of their connection from the days of the 
creation in the daily offering of •tarpan' or water to their departed 
ancestors and seers and in different forms of salutation. Or. Hopkin 
article on Hindu salutations is very interesting. He considers them 
extraordinary. He says, in the case of a traveller crossing the 

Ganges* or a mountain, this prayer is uttered by his superiors or well- 
wishers :— 

“May king Vuruna and Yuma, winner of conflicts (an old epithet), and Ganges 
and Jamuna and the mountains give you weal, and the Maruts and Asvins and 
streams and lakes; weal to you on tin* part of gods and demons and vasus ;<> 
Ganges, daughter of the mouutains, stiephered him gopayane ‘uain, and give thy 
protection to this king who is about to penetrate into the mountains* (pravi) 
viksato'sya sailan iman sailasute urpasya); to which is cannily added to the 
traveller, ‘take care of you self, yatto bhavasva. A benediction for a hero going 
into battle (7.94 41 f.) begins with invoking protection from Brahman and proceeds 
with a long list of potential aiders in a rather curious medley, namely, priests, 
the best serpents, sarisrpas, royal sages (enumerated by name, Yayuti und others, 
acting as protecting saints;, 'creatures with one foot, those with many feet and those, 
with no feet, apadakas, Svaha and dv&dha and Saei and (Svasti kurvautu te sada; 
Lakshmi, Arundbati, Asita Devala, Visvamitra, Angirasa, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Dhatr 
Vidhatr lokesa, the Directions and their lords, digisvarali, the six-faced Kartikeya, 
Vivasvat, the four elephants of the quarters, earth, sky, and planets, and Anally the 
great serpent that supports the earth, adhastad dhar&nim yo sau sada dharayate 
nrpa sesas ca pannagasresthah svasti tubhyam prayaechatu.” 

The invocation eloka seems to have been in the version of the 
Bharata Samhita of K^nla at the end of Chapter 269 Santi Parva 
(last verse), under the distinct colophon Gokapiliya :—“ I bow to that 

•The Parsis and Hindus make obeisance to rivers at sight or when crossing 
even now. 



Brahma which is at one with him who knows him.” The patriarch 
Bhisma thus salutes Visvarupa, and this is still followed and preserved 
in the daily worship of the Hindus in religious meditation as follows : 

O God ! Thou art the god of the Brahman, the benefactor of the 
Brahmanas and Cows (the wealth and preserver of sacrifices). These 
attributes are found in you, Sri Krishna and Gobinda.” He has not 
forgotten to mention in that to bow down to Narayana, the sages and 
the form of Sonia, who gratifies the Gods with nectar in the full-moon 
fortnight and the Pitris in the next fortnight. This Visvarup in the 
Mahabharata and Gita is not the creation of any new form of worship 
or the magic representation of Krishna. 

In the Rig Veda Visvarupa Tvastra is mentioned as an authority 
on sacrifice. The difference in the views of Rig and Yajur Vedas 

about the death of this Tvastra at the hands of India for the 
possession of the cows is prominent. The older one R/K justifies 
Indra’s action while the latter condemns it as killing a Brahman. It 
is field by learned Western scholars like Kasten Ronnow that the 
Devas very probably took over the Soma sacrifice from the Asuras. 
Tvastra is clearly in possession of Soma and in the Rig Veda he is 
nowhere described as a chaplain or purohit, though mentioned as an 
authority, but in Yajur texts he is. In Rig Veda II 23. 17th the famous 
priest of the Gods Brihaspati, is called a son of Tvastra, and both 
Sathapatha Bralunana and the Mahabharata describe how Tvastra 
flew into a rage over the murder of Visvarupa. It is said that Indra 
was very angry for Tvastra had married a female Asura. In Rig 
Veda it is mentioned that Tvastra and Indra are not on friendly terms 
although the former has got his proper share of the sacrifices. There 
might have been other causes of diference between them, but it seems 
from the description of the Mahabharata that the last conflict must 
have been connected with the ritual as it appears within the ritual as a 
god of fertility. In the Rig Veda verse III. 38,4, he appears in the shape 
of a bull styled Visvarupa. The creative activity of the primaeval bull 
is mentioned in verse 5 and is well-known. The features of the bull 
Visvarupa resemble what is in the Parjanya hymn of the Rig Veda VII. 
101, and d is 6a there. The learned Kasten Ronnow translates Rig Veda III 
56.4a verse thus—“ At the meeting (cohabitation) with them (the cows) 
he appeared as the leader.” In c-d the description is continued thus : 
u The divine waters were in love with him, going separate ways they 
slipped away from him” (Cf. Geldner, R. V. HJbersetzung, 1.363). To 
the female beings mentioned here belong the three “mermaids” in verse 
5c: rtavarir yosanas tisro apyah, cf. also verse 2c. These are perhaps 
the triad Ila» Sarasvati, and Bharati, with whom we frequently meet; 
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and it seems highly probable that they should be identical with the 
three dhisanah in Rig Veda, v. 69, to whom correspond the three prolific 
bulls, cf. verse 2 :— 

iravatir varuna dheimvo vans lnmlhtinind vam sindhavo mitradulire 
tmyaa tasthur vrsabhaaas tisrnam dhi^ananam retodlm vi dyumantah. 

Tvastra 1 s activity generally consists in providing Heaven and Earth 
with rupa’s. In Rig Veda, x.1109, the hotar isito yajiyan. i.e.< Agni, is 
asked to convey to the sacrificial enclosure the one(i.c., Tvastra^ who ime 
dyavaprthivi janitri rupair apimsad bhuvanani visva. Heaven and 
Earth, or both Rodasi, are here described as two prolific women (vis- 
vasya janayitryau), and the Rupa’s are their offspring. Tvastra *s special 
activity consists in creating them inside the womb; and Rig Veda, x. 184, 
describes, from a cosmic point of view, his activity amongst men and 
animals. The act of procreating has called into existence certain 
f SondergottLT v 9 cf. x. 184 1 :— 

visnur youim kalpayatu t vast a rupnm pimsatu 
a siucatu prajapatir dhata garbliam dadhatu te 

and Tvastra is one of these gods. While, however, the activities of 
these other deities are quite obvious, his field of action is not quite 
clearly defined. Eggeling translates these words (in SBr. xiii i, 8, 
7 ) thus:— 

* Tvastra, doubtless, is the fashioner • f the couples ot animal*.' 

Tvastra is credited as the creator of cattle as well as of rupa’s, 
and it is interesting to observe the two aspects of his activity reflecte i 
in the real hero of the Mahabharata, Sri Krishna, in his well-known salu¬ 
tation verse as a benefactor of cows and Brahmans. 

The prominent contending heroes were Tvastra and Indra, Karta- 
birjarjuna and Parasurama, and in the Bharata Samhita likewise Rama 
and Ravana, Bhisma and Parasurama, Prona and Drupada, whilst 
Krishna against Kamsa and Sisupala, Bhima against Jarasandhu, Bhisma, 
Drona and Kama against Arjuna, Salya against Yudhisthira, Bhima 
against Durjodhona appeared in the Epics. All of them represent a va¬ 
riety of characters of different ages. In the Ramayana Rama and 
Havana were the chief heroes, hut in its Uttarakanda Ravana was defeated 
by K&rtabirjarjuna and Mandhata and was not killed at the instance of 
Pulasta, the progenitor of Ravana. Ravana was killed only when he 
expressed the wish to Narada to fight with Narayana. Rama was born 
and satisfied Ravana’s airfbition by killing him. Mandhata and Ravana 
were, contemporaries and, after many generations, Rama descended 
from Mandhata. The fight between Rama and Ravana was due to the 
abdjiction of Sita. Likewise ail the contents in the Mahabharata belong 
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to different generations. They were more or less for the possession of 
property. The fight between Parasurama and Bhisma was for the 
alleged injustice in the Svayambara marriage of Amba, the princess of 
Benares. In the Mahabharata these were the descriptions of the causes of 
the birth of Draupadi and Sikhandi to kill two great warriors Drona and 
Bhisma, who defeated Drupada and Parasurama. This proves that the 
Mahabharata and Uttarkanda Ramayana did not belong to one particular 
time, but tlie accounts of generations were strung together to prove the 
great qu|stion of rebirth and punishment.- What personal valour and 
energy failed to accomplish was fulfilled by sacrifices and religious 
fervour. 

The goo 1 works men or women once begin, by giving every 
moment to God, are not lost but will be taken up by others. They grow 
and expand in the eternity of time. The aim of the great Indian Kpi< 
may be expressed in the lines of Wordsworth :— 

“ Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 

Who give us nobler loves and nobler cares : 

The poets who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by'heavenly lays 
Oh might my name bo numbered among theirs. 

Ihen gladly would 1 end mv mortal days. *’ 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana begins with the installation ceremony 
of Rama after his great victory over Ravana. It was then that the 
celebrated sages from all parts of India went to congratulate the great 
hero on the victory he had achieved. The celebrated seven seer- 
Attri, Bharadwaja, Visvamittra, Gautama, Jamadagni, Kasyapa and 
Vasistha hailed from the north, Agastya Bimukha, Naniuchi, Prairucbi 
Sumukha and Svastyatreya from the south, Gargya, Galava, Kausika, 
Kanva, Yabacrita and son of Medliatithi from the east, Dhaumya, 
Kabarshi. Kouseya and Nrigangu from the west. They praised king 
Rama not so much for bis victory over Ravana but for defeating his 
son Indrajit, who defeated the king of gods Indra. In this connection 
one very important fact is mentioned in the Uttarakanda (30th Canto) 
when Ravana took to task his preceptor Usana for worshipping Devas, 
including Indra, who were his enemies. The Uttarakanda laid stress 
on the event of the celebrated Madhu's marriage with Kumbhinashi, the 
sister ot Ravana on his mother’s side. So annoyed was he that he went 
to kill him, but a dramatic friendship was effected by Kumbhinashi. 
They were united by the force of this marriage, which came to h£ 

a 

ratified by their joining in a fight against their enemies the Devas. 

Nor ean it be overlooked that the great Vedic sage Gatitaina cursed 
Indra for his forcible aggression on the body of the beautiful AhatyaT 
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Iadra was defeated and taken prisoner for this curse and was called 
upon to share half of the similar sin which would thenceforward be 
perpetrated by others. Ahalya pleaded that she had been outraged 
by sheer force, for which she could not be held responsible. She was 
told that her sins would be expiated when she saw Rama in the wood, 
and if he would accept her hospitality. This marks the important age 
when ideas of chastity were considered to be affected by the touch of 
the person more than by thoughts in the mind, as it had been before. 
It was also mentioned that Daityas Dr demons were more powerful and 
prosperous than Devas. This was bjrne out in the Mahabharata too 
in connection with Agastya’s prayer for gifts from the kings. 

The Uttarakanda may be said to be a discourse between Rama and 
Agastya at the installation ceremony and not at any horse sacrifice 
he performed, whereas the Mahabharata and the Puranas were discus¬ 
sed between Sauti and Saunaka. Another important fact seems to 
be that Agastya described Narayana, appearing on the back of the 
famous bird Garuda and causing great havoc in the battle, and * his 
censure by Mallyaban for transgressing the old established war rules of 
the Kshatriyas, which prohibited the killing of fleeing soldiers, which 
proved that he was not a Kshatriya (8th Canto). Agastya told Raifia 
that the Demons he killed, like Ravana, were inferior in strength and 
energy to those killed by Narayana. Agastya describes Kapila as Nara 
(in 28th Canto, 68 verse). 

The important clue seems to have been disclosed in canto 64 when 
Narada enlightened Ravana that* Narayana worshippers lived in the 
White Island or the snowy range of the Himalaya, the abode of gods, 
and those who were killed by Narayana went to Heaven. Ravana 
pondered a little and decided to fight with Narayana. ‘ What is descri¬ 
bed in the Poulama Parva in the Mahabharata seems to have been ex¬ 
plained in the Uttarakanda in the version of Durbasha. It was said 
Bhrigu cursed the god, for his act in killing his wife for giving shelter 
to the Daitayas after their flight from the battle-field. The curse was 
the real genesis of the Ramay ina, which is in the Uttarakanda and 
nowhere else. Besides this, there was good ground to think that the 
Uttarakanda actually formed part of the Bharata Samhita. The 
vague version of the Poulama Parva was the work of time, *iue to 
misrepresentation or the unfaithful memory of the reciters. The Uttara¬ 
kanda can never be the sequel to the Ramayana. 

The most important connection between the two great Indian 
Epics is seen in the Narayana cult. The great hero Rama * was releas¬ 
ed by Binata’s son Garuda from the grasp of the serpents, who were 


•69 Canto 20 verse. 
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described as the children of Kadru. The Astika Parva of the Mahabha- 
?rata gave the account of these serpents and the reputed powerful 
Garuda. Furthermore, the famous sloka (the first verse) the author of 
the Ramayana uttered, refers unmistakably to Yadu, the son of Yajati f 
in the account of the Uttarakanda* 

“No fame be thine for endless time, 

Because, base outcast, of thy crime, 

Whose cruel hand was faiu to slay 
One of this gentle pair at play’*. 

It is said that through exiled Yadu's promiscuous gallantry in the 
forest Krouncha many Demons were born. Yajati and Yadu belong to 
the Mahabharata and the Bharata Samhita and not to the Ramayana. 
The author of the Ramayana, in spite of all his efforts to make the 
Ramayana an independent book about the Solar kings of Ayodhya, 
failed to obliterate the close link and connection and common origin of 
th^two great Epics in the Uharata Samhita. I:i the Ramayana the 
subject-matter of Bharata Samhita, viz., Britta’s fight, was also described. 
The genealogy of the Ikshaku in the Ramayana contains the names of 
Mahusa and Yajati. AH these establish beyond doubt that the Bharata 
Samhita is the connecting link and the source of the two great Epics. 
The Bharata Samhita is found in the Uttarakanda Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata and Puranas. Kasyapa’s children by his wives Diti and 
Aditi, Kadru and Binata, were the light and shade or the contending 
heroes of the two Epics. The Deva** and Daityas were the sons of 
Diti and Aditi and the Danabas were horn by another wife Dana. Kas- 
yapa is the great progenitor of the contending parties and conflicting 
interests of the earth below and heaven above. 

Kasyapa, Gautama, Vasistha and Agastya were the Vedic sages and 
were the founders of Vedic sacrifices. Their names were respected and 
handed down to posterity with the performance of religious rites they 
established in the daily and periodical wot ship of the Hindus in Arya- 
barta or India. Eventually their names were perpetuated in the early 
system of Gotras. The Vedas testify to it, for certain older hymns 
were distinguished with the single name of the composer whereas those 
by pugils and descendants of the great progenitor are mentioned in 

the plural, t 

* 

The Epics were connected with Vedic legends and sages and were 
written in the style of discourses between the contemporary men, 

# Rimayini VI. <“0 Canto, 88 verse. 

tProf. Pargtter's “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition" p. 180, 318 cf. 





between elders and their decendants or pupils, instead of being^Written 
as a history on modern lines. These were then called Gathas and 
Gita. The Gathas were perhaps in prose and Gita in verse. Conse¬ 
quently they cannot be the composition of one author. The man who 
made the arrangement was called a Vyasaor editor. But when they came 
to be adapted in verse to help the reciters to remember them easily, 
they were done in the monasteries of teachers and of priests in such a 
way as to help them in the performance of the sacrifices. The true impli* 
cation of the dispute in tiie Astika Parva between the sons of Kasy^pa over 
the question of the true colour of the hair in the horse’s tail which came 
out in the churning of the ocean, was the fight over the performance of 
sacrifices under white or black Yajurveda The horse is clearly referred 
to as fire or sacrifice in the Paushya Parva in the discourse between 
(Jtamka and his preceptor. 

The complaint of a dog being beaten without any cause was common 
in the Paushya Parva and Uttarakanda. but the striking diffe rence lay 
in the curses. In Paushya Parva it is pronounced by the mother of (he 
dog to a king, whereas in the Uttarakanda Rama pronounced his de¬ 
cision in terms of the complainant dog, who was undergoing the punish¬ 
ment of transgression of the past life of a Kulapati and worshipper of 
idols at Benares under the Pasupat cult. The implication is clear; the 
system of religious propagation under the system of Kulapati Saunaka 
was not productive of good results but had been increasing vanity, 
pedantry and idolatory, which do not send a man to heaven but to hell. 
At the fiat of the sentence declaredly Rama, the whole assembly was 
surprised, but when it was explained by the complainant dog by reciting 
the story of its former life, the people realised that any sudden rise in 
the station of life was productive of 1 ad results in the end In ancient 
India there was one word which became all important, and it was sacri¬ 
fice. At the high altar of sacrifice rose Brahma, the real creator of the 
earthly, moral and spiritual world. 

These are clear Vedic references as to the origin of the Epics and 
their inter-relation, and give a clue to the claims of distinct authorship 
of the two Epics. It was solely imposed for sacrifices and the main¬ 
tenance of priestly power. Vasisthas were the priests of the Bharatas 
and the Bharata Samhita was enlarged and improved by them, and Vyasa, 
the son of Parasara, came to be regarded as the distinguished author. 
The Epic Ramayana belonged to the family of Bhrigus and relates the 
deeds of their disciples Ravana and-Rama. How Rama was a follower 
of Bhrigu requires elucidation. Visvamitra effected the marriage of 
Rama and^officiatcd on behalf of Janaka, and Vasistha on behalf of Rama 
as a family priest. The Uttarakanda described the ill-feeling between 
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Nimi and Vasistha on the question of priesthood. Vasistha was the 
priest of the Solar line of Ikshakus. Nimi did not wait for Vasistha's 
return, as requested hy him, for he was prevented from undertaking 
the sacrifice hy previous engagement by the Devas. Nimi engaged 

Gautama to perform his sacrifice and Vasistha was not only annoyed 
when he came to know of it but cursed Nimi. Nimi was equally com¬ 
petent to curse Vasistha. Vasistha's rebirth in Mitra Baruna through 
sacrifice took place in the same way as it did with Nimi through the 
good offices of Bhrigu. The Vedic hymn and the Satapatha-Brahmana 
testify that in a fight between the Devas and Daityas the slain were 
brought back to life: — 


•‘There ia the arista ( -aaraauj (22V'. “The (rods and the Asuras were contending, 
whom they Blow of tin* gojs, th.it one did not come to life ngain f whom (they slew i of 
the Aeurae, that one came to lile again. I lie gods performed ,austerities; they saw 
that arista ( -gam an); thereupon whom they slew of the gods, that one came to 
life again, whom of the Akiras, that one did n it come to life agtiu (A similar 
legend of the reviving of the slain gods is found inSat.Br.il. 6. 1. 1; atha yan 
evr^sam ta* nint samgrame gliiiam* tan pitryajnena aamairayantai. (Because they 
now thought), "we have through this faannau) come out unharmed" (narisama) 
therefore it is called arista (‘fre* from hirin’). Hie arista is applied at the end (of 
the urbhava; pavamana; laud) in order to he free from harm. (2#)”.* 


The Uttarakanda Ramayana and the Mahabharata follow this Vedic 
idea of religious resurrection. The name of Nimi \va< identified with 
Naimisharanya, the most sacred place of Ancient India, being the 
centre of the practical Vedic teaching institution of Bhrigu. Bhrigu, 
the greatest ancient political seer, first conceived the idea of becoming 
the leader of religious thought in India on the line of decentralisation. 
Vyasa, the most conspicuous in the line of Vasistha, made Badrinarayan 
and Benares the centres of Vasistha’s institution, which became two 
of the greatest shrines of India. The two great Indian Epics—the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata of the two distinct centres—naturally 
became a heterogenous mas** of contradiction and mysticism at the hands 


of different editors of different times who adorned the two different 
centres of the Pasupat and Narayan cults of the past. 


A peculiarity ascribed to the Vasisthas appears in Karma*pradipa, 
a supplement of the Gobhila Sutras, that they exclude meat from their 
sacrifi :es« It proves conclusively that the Vasisthas are the authors of 
the Mahabharata, which begins with the story of Uparichara, who was 
made to conform to the rules of sacrifices without meat. Besides, the 
ist Adhyaya of the Vasishtha Sniriti declares Narayana is a deity of 
Brahmins and Ru<}ra that of the Sudras. 

Professor Max Muller says that to illustrate the sacrificial system and 
the duties of three or four classes of priests engaged at the great 


"Paneavimsa Brahmaua p. 284, paras, 22 and 28. 
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sacrifices an arrangement was come to and finally agreed upon long 
before the different Brahmans were composed. He further states that 
the division of priests and the general order of sacrifices must have been 
settled before the composition of the Samhitas of Sama and Yajur 
Vedas, for both follow the established order of sacrifices. These Samhitas 
are no more than mere collections of verses meant for the second and 
third classes of priests—Chhandogas and Adhvaryus. It seems that the 
Bharata Samhita was originally a manual book of great sacrifices with 
the important decision of worshipping the accredited god of the age, 
Narayana. 

The family of Angirasa—Utathya, Brihaspati and Sambartha—were 
famous priests of Devas and kings of India. Their descendant Bharad- 
waja played a very important part in hoth the Epics. 

The Asuras, enemies of Brihaspati, gave currency to the fictitious 
story of incestuous connection of Brihaspati with his elder brother’s 
wife Mamotha. This was set at rest by the explanation given by Jhe 
exalted Markendeya of the family of the priest of Asuras in Ban a Parva. 

The great Angira and Brihaspati were ancient law-givers and in 
Manu one finds the position of women and their expiation mantra for 
incestuous sin in Chapter IX. 

“The purificatory rites of women are (eV, must be performed) without the 
Vedic Mantras; this is the decision of the law code. And for this disqualification of 
Mantra-les*-neBd, women are like unto inorganic things. This is the conclusion. 
(1H)’\ "The pwneneas of vomen to infidelity has been largely sung in the Vedas 
and Nigamas. Now hear what has been said in the Ve las regarding the expiation of 
their incestuous sin. (19)*' “Inasmuch as my mother, faithless to her lord, used to 
stroll about in quest of other men's (embraces) may my father purify her ovum, 
defiled by her incests with others. This (Mantra of the Veda) serves as an illustration 
(of what has been said in the preceding couplet) (20) *” 

The law-givers lowered the position of women and accused them 
of infidelity, which must have created a large number of enemies and 
the crimes they tried to put down were thrown on their own shoulders, 
i.e., that they were guilty of them. Marriage reform took place in the 
course of time. It is a palpable mistake to imagine that everything is 
ideal from its very creation. The incredible things are the pure 
mechanism of the brute creation, or passive obedience to, or the 
infallibility of, priests or Popes. * Everyone feels that his opinion is 
right and correct, but if he is open to conviction it is alright. But if, 
instead of changing his wrong views, he is bent upon persisting, then 
dispute arises. It was thus that the creator Brahma and the law-giver 

* Manu Samhita, Chapter IX, p. 317, verses 18—20. 
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Brihaspati were unjustly accused of the crimes they were trying to 
punish and repress by law. 

The kings, their priests and philosophers were at first working 
together to make the religion of the Hindus popular by sacrifices, 
symbols, mythology and allegorical interpretations. Necessarily, like 
the genesis of the Old Testament, the oldest Hindu records contain 
accounts of the discourses of gods, sages and kings of yore. Learned 
men have found that language, writing and religion have come one 
after the other, or simultaneously. The separate spirit by the system 
of metaphors is represented in Garuda. The people of Ancient 
Egypt,* with whom the Indians were in close touch, were familiar 
with it. In their hieroglyphics the figures of Garuda, etc., are found. 
They knew and believed in the symbols of divine life ard transmigra¬ 
tion. It is said that the soul flies away, caught in the claws of the 
divine bird Garuda. 

In the birth of societies the chiefs of the states contribute as much 
by special traits in their character as their priests, and these 
afterwards come to he regarded as attributes of virtue. Society is 
the union of men and its figure is made up of such examples as will 
live for ages. The life of societies and states is like that of a man. 
A man has the right to kill in self-defence; so a nation has full 
justification to wage war for its very existence when that is threatened. 
This is the law of Ancient India and was the cause of the fights in Vedic 
days. The king then rewarded the real merit of his priests and 
subjects. It was for this that the Vedic hymns were not confined to 
the exclusive authorship of the Brahmans, and became an appellation 
for a just king. Indra was the name of such a king. 

Under Monarchical Government, where no attempts have been made 
to disgrace or humble the nature of a man, there can be no slavery. 
This was the ideal of the Ancient Hindu Government in India under a 
king. Taxation was light in comparison with Constitutional Government! 
where everyone wants to be on the same level of life and enjoyment. 
The manners of a king or a prince conduce as much to the question 
of liberty or law. The Vedic kings and princes affect no distinction, 
mix wi^h their people, dress like them, worship with them in public 
sacrifices, make their priests enlighten them on the points of law. 
usage and religion and take part with them in the pastimes of hunting, 
etc. The people then forgot the king’s weaknesses and loved him 
dearly as their own kith and kin. But when the caste system divided 
the orders of the people, then the people began to mind class 
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interests. It is not fortune which rules the world. Neither the 
blows of the forks of a sage, nor the lash of a king can make 
a man change his natural inclination. When men began to follow 
distinct lines of action and profession they could no longer be deceived 
as to their own class-interests, as they were being developed with 
distinct inclinations. No sooner had they realised their position, than 
they found themselves duped. The universe is ruled by the laws of 
Nature aud change is made by volcanoes, floods, storms, etc., so there 
are more than general causes, material, moral and spiritual, which 
influence revolution in society. In such a revolution the ancient Hindu 
monarchs were made to live under the fundamental laws of their state, so 
that they might not be despotic, like Vena. Then they had nothing to 
regulate the hearts of the people or their own. The world became more 
and more artificial and stereotyped. 

In time the system of Monarchical Government was corrupted, and 
the marks of the highest slavery were reflected in the high dignitaries of 
the king and priests and made them the vile instruments of arbitiary 
powers, covering their sins and shame with all sorts of dignity of offices, 
spells of sacrifices, riches and entertaining the public to all sorts of 
amusements and magic. Besides, the true strength of a king does not 
lie so much in his valour, skill at arms and possession of a vast army 
or his ability to conquer the powerful neighbouring kings, as in the art 
of preserving and increasing wealth in the kingdom and in the wisdom 
of consolidating the unity of his subjects as one national unit. A Demo¬ 
cratic Government is ruined by the* luxurious habits of the general public, 
while monarchy meets its doom by poverty. 

It was for this the Bharata Samhita mentions that the Vedic kings 
Srutoroba, etc., showed their incomes when the sage Agastya approached 
them for gifts. The great Agastya at last took them to an Asura King, 
whom he not only made give what Agastya wanted, but disgorge the 
major portion of the wealth he had amassed by an orthodox mode of life 
and policy. The word Dasyu or robbery seems to have been the origin 
of the word Dasa. The Dasyu was made a Dasa by Agastya. What 
Agastya did his contemporary, the Vedic Bharata king Nahusa, also 
accomplished. Dr. Winternitz says:— 

44 The legend of Nahusa, the father of Yayati, which is related in the Mah&bharata 
several times, is also a hind of Tital legend, which ends-with a fall from heaven« 
Nahusa, a grandson of the Pururavasof Vedic fame, was a mighty king, wh^aonlhl- 
latei the robber bands (dasYussmghttan). But he levied taxes on the rishis, too, aud 
commended them to earry him on their backs, like bea«ts of burden. He even over¬ 
powered the gods, and ruled the Heavens for a long time in India’s stead. He desired 
Indra 9 s wife Saci as his wife, and grew looveibearing that be yoked the divine rishis 
to his chart't, treading on Agastya’* head. Now this was a bit tx> much for this 
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great Saint, and he cursed Nahusa. with the consequence that he fell from heaven and 
was oblige J to live on the earth as a snake for ten thousand years. "* 

This proves that Dasyus were Asuras first and slaves or dasas 
afterwards. Dasyus or Asuras saw clearly that their unexpected for¬ 
tunes by robbery did not last nor were they works of merit. They saw 
the power of men like Nahusa and Kubalassa and were fully convinced 
of the advantages derived from virtue and sacrifice. They practised 
these from interested motives and the ‘Pancavimsa Brahmana* testifies to 
it:— « 

“With t !, o Asuras (once) was the whole sacrifice. Th<> Gods saw the yajnayajuiya. 
By means of (the words): ‘‘by sacrifice on sacrif) e in honour of Agni” thev took from 
them the agnihotra (by the words)‘and by hymn on hymn in honour of the skilful’, 
the full—and new moon sacrifices; (by the words), ‘continually we (will extol) the 
immortal Jatavedas*, the seasonal sacrifices; and by (the words)‘as a dear friend 1 will 
extol', the sacrifice of Soma*’. (5). "At that time the metres (the verse quarters of it) 
were; *By sacrifice in honour of Agni; by hymn in honour of the skilful; we (will 
extol) the immortal JataveJas; as a dear friend I will extol’. Now, the gods by means 
of the verses, repeating each time the beginning, (th i first word of each verse quarter), 
took the sacrifice away from the Asuras'*. (i*) t 

The priests claimed a monopoly of all knowledge, divine and 
earthly. They appropriated it to play upon the imagination of the con¬ 
tending parties by a sort of compromise. The Naga worshippers found 
their adorning creature and the intelligent found the meditative god 
renting in peace over it. This is the true emblem of submission and 
peace : a true religion makes what the bloodshed of war cannot accom¬ 
plish. A plain record of facts and deeds would have given just cause 
for continuing the fight and ill feeling between the different parties. 
Fiction and mythology in the history of nations were introduced for the 
purpose of satisfying the educated and the illiterate mass, in order to 
convey to each what each wanted, according to their respective angles 
of vision and their respective culture, knowledge and belief. Vyasa 
and Valmiki fulfilled the task with which they were entrusted and their 
names have been handed down to posterity with great reverence. They 
developed a marvellous craving for fiction and mythology in the peace¬ 
ful growth of Indian civilisation, which was copied by other nations with 
whom they came in contact. 

Indian astrology, astronomy and medicine were studied, and de¬ 
monstrated the skill and power of the priests and sages. The Hindus 
believe in the influence of planets over the fortunes of men, and the 
seven days of the week were named after them. The names of the 
discovers of these planets are, perhaps, recorded in their names, but 
one cannot overlook one important fact, that the sun and the moon are 

* Dr. Wlntmtaa's “A History of Indian Literature,' 9 Vol. I, p. 38lV 

t “pKhcavtaiM Btabmana.,” p* 119, velvet 5 tod 6* 
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included in them, and the number of the planets are the same with the 
digits of nine. The nine astronomical treaties were called Siddhantas. 
In the Yajur Veda and Brahmans occur expressions—Nakshatra-darsa 
and Ganaka, the observers of the heavens as astrologers and astrono¬ 
mers. The invention of algebra and the first astronomical ideas owed 
their origin to Ancient India. 

Vyasa and Valmiki were not concerned with these, though their 
ancestors were celebrated masters. Vasistha and Parasara, frcjm whom 
Vyasa was descended, were the authors of two astronomical treatises. 
Bhrigu’s name as the greatest astrologer still lives in his monumental 
astrological work called Bhrigu Samhita. About the sage Saunaka, 
with whom the current Maliabharata is so much concerned, even the 
learned Max Muller expressed his confusion in the clearest manner pos¬ 
sible :— 

“The story of Saunahotra, the son of Suuahotra, and graudson of Bharadwaja, 
being born again as Gritsamada-Saunaka, may have some historical foundation, and 
the only way in which it can be interpreted; is, that the second Mandate, being** ori¬ 
ginally seen by Gritsamada, of the family of Bhrigu, was afterwards preserved by 
Sannahotra, a descendant of Bharadwaja, of the taco of Angiras, who entered the 
family of Bhrigu, took the name of Saunaka, and added one hymn, the twelth, c iu 
praise of Indra. This is partly confirmed by Katy ay ana’s Anukramani, and by the 
Uishyanukramani of Saunaka. It would by no means follow that Saunaka was the 
author of the hymns of the second Mandala. The hymns of that Mandala belong 
to Gritsamada of the Bhrigu race. But Saunaka may have adopted that Mandala. 
and by adding one hymn, may have been said to have made it his own. Again, it 
does not concern us at present whether Saunaka, the author of the Kalpasutra, was 
the same as Sannoka, the,cbief of the sages in the Naimishiya Forest, to whom during 
the great twelve years* sacrifice, Ugrasravas related the Mahabh&rata, and who 
became the teacher of Satanika, the son oiJanmeJoya. If this identity could be 
established, a most important link would be gained, connecting Saunaka and his 
literary activity with another period of Indian literature. This point must be re¬ 
served for further consideration 

The learned Pargiter says:— 

“ The fable about Vasistha and Agastya is very ancient, because it was current 
when hymn vii 33 Was composed in or soon after the reign of Sudaa. The Jatubarn- 
yas were a Vasistha Gotra. This name is a patronymic, and bo there were several 
of the name. Jatukarna or a Jatukarnya is said to have taught Vyasa the Veda 
(Va. 1-M. Hv. 42.2364. Vedic literature says Vyasa was a disciple of Visvaksena, 
Vedic Index, ii, 339. The two may be the same) and the Parana, and ia described 
as Vyasa*s predecessor as regards the Veda. There were other latukarnyas ltfter*’t 

A 

Agastya left no family, no Gotra, or there can be no two Agastya9 
in the two Epics. He is one of the ancient sages of whom the gods 
sought assistance, not to perform their Vedic sacrifices but to perform 
wonderful acts that neither they themselves nor anybody else could do. 

•Professor Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,”pp. 282-283. 

t l J ro.'eescr f argitei's “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition/’ pp. 2J6 and217. 
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He became famous by swallowing the ocean dry at the request of the 
Devas, so that the Asuras could not hide there in any form. He 
digested Batapi, the brother of the Asura king Ilval, and the practice 
of killing kings and robbing their wealth was discontinued. This can 
be inferred from the trend of the story in the Mahabharata and the 
distribution of wealth to the kings who accompanied the great sage 
Agastya. In the Ramayana, Rama went to the hermitage of Agastya 
and killed Ravana with the celestial weapon with which he was 
invested. No one else but Agastya knew this deadly weapon of 
Narayana. 

14 The arrow. Saint Agastya gave 
And blessed the chieftain's life to save: 

That dart the Kternal Father made. 

The Monarch of the Gods to aid ; 

By Brahma's self on him bestowed 
When forth to fight Lord Indra rode. 

• « I « * 

lie laid it on the twisted cord. 

lie turned the point at Lanka’s Lord. 

And swift the limb-dividing dart 
Pierced the huge ch^st and cleft the heirt 
And dead he fell upon th>* plain 
Like Vritra by the Thunderer slain, 

The llakshas host wheu Ha van fell 
Sent forth a wild terrific yell. 

Then turned and fled, all hope resigned, 

Through Lanka’s gates, nor locked behind 
His voice each joyous Vanar raised. 

And Hama, conquering Havana, praised '*.* 

The Asuras practised all sorts of illusion and it was sage Agastya 
who first found a means to set them at naught by his psychic power, 
knowledge of science and religious austerities. It might be that he was 
instrumental in the origin of the Atharva Veda. Professor A. A. 
Macdonell says:— 

•' The adherents of the three sacrificial Vodaa would thus naturally recognise 
a work which was a repository of witchcraft. Thus the Satapatha Brahmana. 
though characterising Yatu or sorcery as devilish—doubtless be auae it may be 
dangerous to those who practice it—places yatuvidah or sorcerers by the side of 
bahvrichas or men skilled in Rig Vedic verses. Just as the Kig Veda contains very 
few hymns directly connected with the practice of sorcery, s > the Atharva originally 

included only mattara incidantial and subsidiary to the Bacriflcial ritual. 

In ilia Mahabharata we find the importance and the canonical character of the 
Atharva fully recognised. The four Vedas are often mentioned, the gods Brahma 
and Vishnu being iu several passages described as having created them. The Atharva 
is here of ten also referre 1 to alone, and spoken of with approbation. Its practices 

# •• The Ramayana of Valmiki ’’ by Professor Ralph T. H. Griffith* page 491, 

Canto 02L 
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are wall-known * and seldom criticised adversely, magic and sorcery being, as a 
rule, regarded as good 9 . * 

The Vedic implication of Brihaspati by Professor A. A. Mac- 

4 

donell is very interesting. He says:— 

“ A deity of an abstract character occurring in the oldest as well as the latest 
parts of the Big Veda is Brihaspati, ‘Lord of Prayer’.” 

Roth and other distinguished Vedic scholars regard him as a direct 
personification of devotion. In the opinion of the present writer, how¬ 
ever, he is only an indirect deification of the sacrificial activity of Agni, 
a god with whom he has undoubtedly much in common. Thus the most 
prominent feature of his character is his priesthood. Like Agni, he has 
been drawn into and has obtained a firm footing in the Indra myth. 
Thus he is often described as driving out the cows after vanquishing 
the demon Vala. As the divine Brahma priest, Brihaspati seems to 
have been the prototype of the god Brahma, chief of the hater Hindu 
trinity. But the name Brihaspati itself survived in post-Vedic mytho¬ 
logy as the designation of a sage, the teacher of the gods, find 
regent of the planet Jupiter. 

Another abstraction, and one of a very peculiar kind, is the goddess 
Aditi. Though not the subject of anyseparatehymn, she is often inci¬ 
dentally celebrated. She has two, and only two, prominent character¬ 
istics. She is, in the first place, the mother of the small group of gods 
called Adityas, of whom Varuna is the chief. Secondly, she has, like 
her son Varuna, the power of releasing from the bonds of physical suffer¬ 
ing and moral guilt. With the latter trait her name, which means 
‘Unbinding,’ ‘Freedom,* is clearly connected. The unpersonified sense 
seems to survive in a few passages of the Rig Veda. Thus a poet prays 
for the ‘secure and unlimited gift of Aditi’. The origin of the abstrac¬ 
tion is probably to be explained as follows. The expression 'sons of 
Aditi 9 , which is several times applied to the Adityas, when first used 
in all likelihood meant ‘sons of liberation’, to emphasise a salient trait 
of their character, according to a turn of language common in the 
Rig Veda. The feminine word 'liberation' (Aditi) used in this connec¬ 
tion would then have become personified by a process which has more 
than one parallel in Sanskrit. Thus Aditi, a goddess of Indian origin, 
is historically younger than some at least of her sons, who can be ^traced 
back to a pre-Indian age. 

“ Goddesses, as a whole, occupy a very subordinate position in Vedic belief. 
They play hardly any part as rulers of the world. The only one of any consequence 
is Ushas. The next in importance, Sarasvati, ranks only with the least prominent 

# " A History of Sanskrit Literature 99 by Professor A. A. Ms cd on ell, pp. 191-2 
and 193-4. 
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of the male gods. Ono of the few, besides Prithivi, to whom an entire hymn is 
addressed, is Ratri, Night.’ 

The mythological phase presented by the Rig Veda is comparatively 
primitive, when the fire god is called a slayer of the Demon Vritra, 
associated with Indra. In the Rig Veda v.3.1, the following invocation 
appears:— 

"Thou at thy birth, 0* Agni, art Varuna ; whoa kindled thou becomest Mitra; 
in thee, O' son of Might, all gods arc centred ; thou art Indra to the worshipper.’'t 

In^he Brahmans it is found that the sacrifice is said to have not 
only controlled the Vedic gods but also the processes of Nature. In 
the myths of the Yajur Veda, the Demons appeared as a group of evil 
beings of Asuras with the Apsaras, a class of celestial nymphs, with all 
the charms of female beauty to make sages give up asceticism 
and accept priesthood. It is found that the formulas of Yajur Vedas 
were not mere forms of prayer to gods, but consisted of statements of 
results of employing particular rites and Mantras. The Atharva Veda 
betrays no such regard for sacrificial punctuality and punctiliousness 
like the Rig Veda, but contains incantations and formulas, sorcery to 
overthrow enemies, to drive away diseases with the discovery of sciences, 
of medicines and astrology, etc., so very necessary for suffering humanity. 
Naturally the older and conservative sections had a certain amount of 
prejudice against it. 

The learned Pargiter has found out one significant fact. As a 
judge, what one cannot lose sight of is that the 

'* historical tradition in the Vedic literature has one great merit over that in the 
Epics and Puranns, namely that the literature has been carefully preserved and 
what it contains now is what it contained when it was composed, so that its 
statements are statement* of that time.”? 

Neither Vyasa nor Valmiki was of the Vedic age, nor were their 
names mentioned in any of the Vedas. They could not have been, 
as they belonged to later ages. But his views and findings cannot 
appeal to reason. He says if Vyasa divided the Vedas there must have 
been some mention of it somewhere as an arranger, and gives the excuse 
that this was not done with the purpose of not disturbing the universal 
faith of the Hindus that the Vedas were not made by anyone but by God 
himself. This would have been alright if the hymns did not contain 
the names of the authors and to whom they were addressed. One must 
give him due credit for correcting his erroneous views when he says :— 

•MVhat Vyasa did teems to have boon this. The statement that he arranged 
and divided the four-pada Veda into four suggests, (1) that, though re, saman, and 

*Profe*eorA. A. Maedonell’s ••Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 102,103. 

tProfessor A. A. Macdoaell’e “ Sanskrit Literature," p. 70. 

(Professor Pargiter’s •• Ancient Indian Historical Tradition," Cf. P. 12—14. 
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probably Taj as and Atharva n wore distinguished before as shown above, yet they 
had not been treated distinctly, all oo-exist jd as fourpadasin one general Veda, 
and he definitely separated them and constituted them respectively as four distinct 
Vedas: or (2) that, at any rate, he expressly and formally fixed the four-fold division 
and completed the canon of each Veda in definite shape, which became final 
subject to small modifications afterwards. He had four disciples and ontrustod 
to each of them one Veda, vtz., the Rig Veda to i’aila. the Yajur Veda to 
Vaisampayana. the Sama Veda to Jaimini and the Atharva Veda to Sumantu. 
The priestly literature has suppressed all this just as it has iguored Vyasa, 

for something of this sort must have taken place on auy theory of the compilation 
of the four Vedas'*. * 

Vyasa preserved his name in his disciples, whom in those days 
preceptors left as living monuments. The preceptor destroyed his 
own writing for the fame of his disciple; Saunaka did so and Asvala- 
yana came into prominence.f Besides, Vyasa found his work, the 
Mahabharata, was regarded as the fifth Veda and attracted greater 
attention from the public, and for that reason he did not like to depre¬ 
ciate its value by making hymns in the Veda or giving out his name 
as a mere arranger. When Vyasa and Valmiki were born it was'an 
age of philosophy and not of hymns. It was for this the guardians 
Adhipati of the four Vedas—Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharva—were 
Brihaspati, Sukra, Mangal and Budha, respectively. 

r 

* 

; Vyasa Badarayan of Brahma Sutras dealt with the doctrines of 
Vedanta philosophy and was the best and oldest commentator of Yoga 
philosophy. From the philosophy of Samkhya all the six philosophies 
of Ancient India grew. Mimamsa is merely the development of the 
theory of dispute, the vehicle of the senses in the eternity of words 
and sound, whereas Naya of Goutama is only the complement of the 
Vaiseshiki system of philosophy. The Mahabharata illustrates the 
Yoga* Samkhya and Vedanta philosophies by example^. A calf finds 
its mother out of a thousand cows, so previous deeds follow their 
doers. Fate without action accomplishes no good result, like a seed 
thrown outside the tilled land seldom bears fruit, and so forth. 
Atharva Veda gives the origin of the world on the eternal principle, 
and Yajur Veda is full of cosmoganic legends proving that, through 
sacrifices and fire, the world wa9 produced. All these theories and 
stories are in the Mahabharata and the Uttarakanda Ramayansf. But 
the Ramayana up to the sixth book 4 is a regular artificial Epic with 
the practices of ceremonies under Atharva Veda. 

•Professor.F. E. Pargiter’s “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,’’ p. 320. 

tProfesaor Max Muller’s “ Anoient Sanskrit Literature/ p. 233. 
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* The Saint, well read .in Holy Lore, 

Pondered awhile hit answer o'er. 

And thus »gain addressed the king. 

Ilia wondering thoughts regathering • 

* An other rite will I begin 

Which shall the sons thou ora vest win. 

Where all things shall be duly sped 
Ati'l w flrrtt Atharva texts he read.’ 

Then by Vibhandak’s gentle son 
Was that high sacrifice begun, 

The king’s advantage seeking still 
And zealous to perform his will, 

Now all the Gods had guthered there, 

Kadi one forliin allotted share ; 

Brahma', the ru'e.* of the sky, 

Sthauu, Narayan, Lord most high. 

And holy Indrn men might view 
With Maruts t for his retinue; 

The lleavealy Chorister, and Saint, 

And spirit pure from earthly taint, 

With one accord had sought the place 
The high-souled monarch’* rite to grace. 
tWhen thus the suppliant Go Is had prayed. 

Ills wise reply Narayan made; 

4 What task demands my presence there, 

And whence this dread, ye Gods declare.’ 

Vasistha was a great priest of the Ikshaku family and no ground 
was given for bringing Rishyasringa, son of Vibhandaka Kasyapa, from 
the Court of the Anga kingdom. There is a mention of Vasistha’s 
performing sacrifices for this Deva in the Uttarakhanda, but he was 
present at the sacrifice under the leadership of Rishyasringa, who in 
fact was Dasaratha’s son-in-law. Lomapada, king of Anga, adopted the 
daughter of Daj|aratha, and Rishyasringa was led astray by the said king, 
through the services of beautiful girls, to marry the said adopted daugh¬ 
ter Shanta as a fee for a sacrifice performed for making his country 
and people prosperous. The family of Kasyapa it seems, lived in 
lower Bengal and finally w'ent to Anga. The Mahabharata identifies 
one family with the Nagas or serpents, and Bengal might be called their 
home. On its border lies the country called Chota Nagpur, whose 
origin in tradition connects it with the Epic. 

44 »lfaja Janmejoya had declared war against the entire race of the serpents, one 
of whom, Pundarika Nag by name, managed to escape, and having assumed a human 

•Prof. Ralph T. EL Griffith’s "The Ramayanof Valmiki," Page 25, Canto XIV.' 
tThe Ms ruts are the winds, deified in the religion of the Veda like other 

mighty powers and phenomena of nature* 

tProf. Ralph T. H. Griffith's 44 The Ramayan of ValEiriki,” Page 20, Canto 
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form, travelled to Benares, and there succeeded in winning the hand of Par vat i, the 
beautiful daughter of a Brahman Notwithstanding his otherwis' human appear¬ 
ance, Pundarika could not get rid of the serpent’s forked tongue, which roused the 
curiosity of his spouse. In order to divert her mind fr>m this subject he took her 
on a pilgrimage to the holy temple of Jagannafch at Puri On their way back they 
passed through Jhsrkand, as Chota Nugpur, then in the o/cupation of the M undue, 
was called Near the hill of Sutiambe, Pnrvati was seized with the pangs of child 
birth, and importuned her husband to divulge the secret of his forks 1 tongue, lie 
disclosed to her his real identity, and disappeared in his proper f >rin into a pool of 
water close by Immediately aft**r the birth of her child, Parvuti, in ureafe remorse 
at the consequences of her curiosity, committed Suti. Later a llrahman passed that 
way, carrying an idol of Surva Drvata, the Sun God, and stopped to driuk at the 
pool, placing the idol on the brink. When about to resume his journey, he found 
that the idol could not be mo\ed <>n looking about him, he saw to his astonishment 
&ha e cobra protecting with its expanded hoo l a ’ little naked child.’ The serpent 
revealed himself to the Brahman as Pundarika Nag, and narrated his strange history, 
lie prophesied that the child was destined to rule the country, and directed that lie 
was to be named Phaui Mukuta Itai, aud, that the country should be called Nagpur. 
The child was carried to neighbouring Muuki, wh > adopted him, and Phani Mukuta 
Rai in due course fulfilled his destiny.”* 

t 

The Raj family and Feudatory Chiefs of Chota Nagpur, Orissa and 
Central Provinces intermarry with Kshatriya Rajput families. The 
Mundas are a Vedic race as their belief, that the soul of the 
dead goes to the plants or water, is recorded in the Rig Veda. The 
poor Mundas who embrace Christianity refuse to sit with other Chris¬ 
tians to take their meals nor take to weaving easily. The old instinct 
still lingers. It seems therefore that the Atharva Veda, which owes its 
origin to the Kasyapa family, was first introduced in the kingdom of 
Ajodhya. Dasaratha’s daughter Sfianta, who was born out of the 
sacrifice of Vasistha, was given in adoption to his friend Lomapada on 
condition that he would send Rishyasringa to perform the sacrifice 
for getting sons. It was for this the sage with his wife came to perform 
the sacrifice. It is evident that the sage Rishyasringa of the Kasyapa 
family practised the ceremony under Atharva Veda and it owed its 
origin to the Angirasa family, who were designated Atharva Angirasa. 

The word Angirasa seems to be the composition of two words— 
Anga and Rishi—and Angirasa is,a variant of Angarshi. The Angirasa 
family lived in the kingdom of Marutta.f Vaisali, the name of the 
. kingdom of Marutta, owed its origin to the early times of Rig # Veda. 
••The king Vaisala ”, says, Professor Pargiter, “is said to have founded 
Vaisala or Vaisali as his capital ”4 Tt is like Mithila, the capital of 
the king Mithi. The Vaisala dynasty descended from Manu’s son 

•Prom Tea Districts Labour Association's " Hand-Book of Castes and Tribes ” 
(1024) Pages tf-10. 

tProfessor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, ” Page 157. 

^Professor Pargiter’s “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” Page 97, 


Nabhanedistha. The family was Vaisa and it seems to be more pro¬ 
bable the name owes its origin to Vaisa, a Rig Vedic hymn maker— 
Vatsapri Bhalandana is the reputed author of Rig Veda IX 68—who is 
the founder of the Vaisala dynasty, mentioned in both the Epics. 

Kasyapa did yeoman service to the Kshatriya race in saving the 
Kshatriya princes from the cruel hands of Parasurama.* It is said 
that the ancestor of Lomapada, Dibiratha, the grandson of Dadhivahana, 
was saved in the hermitage of Gautama on the Ganges. In the dynastic 
list of ]^Jr. Pargiter, Promothi of the Vaisala dynasty and Lomapada 
and Dasarath were contemporary kings. It proves that the in¬ 
fluence of the Atliarva Veda extended to these kingdoms through 
the Kasyap family and Vasistha received the epithet Atharvanidhi 
II.f Dr. Winternitz explains the two expressions—Atharvan and 
Angiras—as two distinct magic formulas. The institute of Manu 
(XI.33) says clearly that the sacred texts of Atharva Veda are 
the weapons of the Brahmins to kill their enemies. Dr. Winter¬ 
nitz said : — 

“ There exists a rather large class of magic songs, which are intended for 
the needs of the kings, partly exorcism formulas against enemies and partly bene* 
dictions, livery king was compelled, in India, from the earliest times, to have 
hts Purohit or family priest, and this family priest had to be familiar with 
the magic rites which refer to the life of a king (‘rajakrataani,’ ‘kings’ rites') 
and also with the songs and charms belonging to these rites. The Atharva Veda 
therefore is closely connected with the warrior caste'' £ 

Chapter 49 of Shanti Parva is very important for it sets at rest 
the Western theory of .Aryan imigration from the West. It will 
be seen that even at the fearful time of Kshatriya extermination 
by Parasurama, Kshatriya princes and princessess did not leave 
India but sought protection in Vaisya and Sudra families and in 
some cases were reared by hears, cows and tigers in the woods. 
They did not go out of India, nor did the Aryans come from 
any country other than India. The so-called Non-Aryans were no 
different from the Aryans as aborigines. The Vedic texts will 
testify to it. 

“We are surrounded on all *ides by Dasyu tribes. They do not perform 
sacrifices; they do not believe in anything; their rites are different: they are 
not men; O' destroyer of foes! kill them. Destroy the Dasa race!" (X 22.6). 
"In X, 49 Indra proclaims that lie has deprived the Uasyn rate of the name of 
Arya (iTerse 3;; that he has destroyed Navav&stva and llrihadratha of the Dasa 
race (verse B); that he cuts the Dasas in twain, ’ It is for this fate that they 
have been bornl 1 ' (Verse 7)§ 

* Santi Parva. Chapter 4). 

t Prof. Pargiter’s "Ancient Indian Historical Tradition", Page 246. 

t Dr. Winterniti “A History of Indian Literature *’ Page 120 

S “The Vedio Period" Book I, Chapter IV. 
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• I 

It is very unfortunate that Western scholars like the learned 
Pargiter are not exempt from fanciful dreams, for he says that 
the Kasyapa, Angira and Atri might be non-Aryan as their names 
were not Sanskrit like Bhiru and Vasistha. In the case of Kasyapa 
he mentioned that the inference was further strengthened by 

j , 

the Daitya monarch Hiranya Kasipu’s name. He should have seen 
that it is very common in Ancient India that the father’s or the 
family name distinguished one from another of the same name. 
The learned Western scholar will admit that Kasyapa was •the pat¬ 
riarch of Hindu genesis, and Aryan Bhargava and Vasisthas offici¬ 
ated as priests to Hiranya Kasipu.* He should have seen that 
Aryan priests would not officiate at the sacrifice of a non-Aryan 

demon, if he really was one. There is no mention of Aryan 
. - ; . 
migration from the West in the sacred books of the Hindus. On 

the other hand, in the Mahabharata, of the goddesses of wealth 

Lakshmi presided in the abodes of the virtuous Asuras and Sam- 

bara was devoted to the Brahmans. In Vedic times the cause% of 

the great fight were not like those of the Epics but for putting 

a stop to mischievous plans for doing injury to irrigation and agri¬ 
culture and for the possession of cows. 4 

Science has proved that the colour white is formed out of seven 
original colours, and the Hindus had been the dwellers of the seven river 
islands and came to be known by the name of Aryan when they form¬ 
ed themselves into a society. The god Siva, the centre of the Pasupat 
cult, is dressed in tke fashion of an aborigine, from which the Nara- 
yana cult evolved. Aryan civilisation was evolved not from one 
place or region but from the several places of India. Professor 
Macdonell says :— 

“It is natural to suppose that the numerous Vedic tribes, under the altered 

conditions of life in rest, plains, coalesced into nations with new names. 

It is not unlikely that the Tritsus, whose name disappears after the ltig Veda, also 
furnished one of the elements of the Kuru nation... A Brahmana passage contains 
an indication that the Turvacas may have been one of the several small tribes to 

t ' # i 

make up a nation. Perhaps the fad us, generally associated with the Turvacas in 

.the Rig Veda, were also one of them. * The name of the Panchala itself (derived ffom 

* # 

Pancha, live) seems to indicate that these people consisted of an aggregate of five 
elements.*’t • 

The Rig Vedic tribes were the Purus, Ucinarae, Srinjayas, Matryas, 
Matsyas, Chedis, etc., besides those already mentioned. The Gandharas, 
Mujavats, Maghadhas, Angas etc., were mentioned in the Atharva Veda. 

* Professor Pargiter s “Ancient Historical Tradition, Page 307. 
t Professor Mscdontll’s “Sanskrit Literature** Page 150*137. 
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“The Dnsyus”, says Mr. MirdoneU, “aredea ribed in tbe Rig Veda as non 
sacrificing, unbelieving and impious They styled themselves Aryas or * Kinsmen’ i s 
opposed to the aborigine*, to whom they gave the name of Dasyu or Lbna, * fiends,’ in 
later times also called Anaryn or non-Aryans.’’* 

The Vedic battle of ten kings was fought on the banks of Parushni. 
The ten kings coalesced in their endeavours to cross the stream to 
deflect its course, hut were repulsed with very heavy loss by the 
Tritsus. 

‘The % Blmrntas appear to he specially ronnejtid with sacrificial rites in the 
Rig Veda, for Agni (as Ixdon^ing to the Bhoratna) receives the epithet Bnarata, and 
the ritual goddess Bharata, frequently associated with Saraevati, derives her name 
from there. Inalnmn to Agni (Hi Wl) mention is made of two Bliaratas named 
Devacravas and Dovavatn who kindled tlie sacre l fire on the Drislmdvati, the Apaya 
and the Sarasvati, the very region which is Inter celebrated as the holy land of 
Brahmanism under the names of Briihmavarta and Kurukshettra'V 

The basis of Vedic society was reflected in the different centres 
when the distinct divisions of one Rig Veda were developed and follow¬ 
ed. The priestly Parisada or assembly of the different centres decided 
the scriptural point and Vyasa and Valmiki were commissioned simply 
to work out their view-points instead of their own individual opi¬ 
nion. They were not fictituous personages, for one finds them con¬ 
nected with the distinct branches of important sections of Aryan educa¬ 
tion. Vyasa was a philosopher and law-giver of no mean order, 
whereas Valmiki was one of the teachers of the Taittiriya Pratisakhya.J 
The Bharata Samhita was the first source of Epic structure and its 
growth was wholly connected with Vedic mythology and sacrifices, as 
the very name implies with the explanation given by the learned West¬ 
ern scholar of the word “ Bharata.’* 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana gives a clue to the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana as belonging to the time of Agastya; Narada reciting to 
Sanat Kumar, in the fashion of the Bharata Samhita, a portion of the 
Mahabharata. It also mentions the meeting at Pratisthana of the Apsara 
Urbasi and Pururaba, on whom the development and growth of the Ailas 
depended, as described in the Bharata Samhita; the Vaijayayat of Nimi; 
the marriage of Trinahindu's daughter with Pulastya, the progenitor of 
Ravan; the history of the family leading to the mischief at the sacri* 
fice ofJMarutta, and putting up of an obstacle to the ambition of Vedavati, 
the daughter of the royal sage Kusadhaja, to become the wife of Nara- 
yana. She would avenge the wrong of Ravana by coming to earth as 
Sita, daughter of Janaka, to fulfil her desire to become the wife of 

•Professor tfacdonell’s “Sanskrit Literature* 9 Page 150—152. 

t Professor do, do do. Page 155. 

(Professor Weber's do. do. Page 101. 
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Narayana Rama. It ascribed the cause of the separation of Rama and 
Sita to the curse of Bhrigu upon Narayana when his wife was killed for 
sheltering the Asurasi as described in the Poulama Parva of the Malia- 
bharata. Besides, the great sage Valmiki, as is clearly stated in the 
Annusasana Parva, Chapter XVIII, fell out with the fire-worshippers 
and was cursed, and worshipped God Siva to be absolved from the sin 
of the curse, equal to the murder of a Brahman. 

Valmiki and Chavana are identical and the Mahabharata mentioned 
that Rama Charita was written by a Bhargava. Veda descfibes the 

story of Cyavana, whose youth was restored by the Asvins. The myth 

«• 

of Poulama Parva in the birth of a son by Sukanya, the daughter of the 
Bidharva king, is explained. The other explanation may be given a 
thought, though it was not expressly mentioned to be so by the learned 
Pargiter. 

“It shows that real tradition has beeu mixed up with mythology. Usanus-Sukra 
is identified with the planet Venus, and among Bhrigu's offspring are included gods 
and semi-divine personages. The Matey a aocoant says Bhrigu married,. Pulonjan's 
daughter Divya, and had by her the twelve Bhrigu gods, Cyavana and Apn&vfua; 
Apnavana's son was Aurva and his son was Jamadagni. The best Mahabharata, 
account says Bhrigu had two sons, Sukra-K&vigralm, who was Guru of the Danyas and 
gods (Suia). and Cyavaua; Cyavana married Menu's daughter Arusi and had as 
Aurva; Aurva’s son was Kcika, who had a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was 
Jamadagni; and Jamadagni had four sous of whom Kama was the youngest. The 

other Mahabharata passages will be considered separately.Cyavana 

it is often said, married Sukanya, daughter of Manu’s son. king Saryati, and sa-ri- 
flced for him. He is also connected with Menu's other son Prsadhra. His position is 
therefore clearly fixed, though late, and especially Brahmanic, tales wrongly intro¬ 
duce him as existing st other periods; and he is made the subject of fable even in the 
Big Veda*' * 

The family of Ravana originally belonged to the one of the Seven 
Patriarch sage Pul as ta, married to the daughter Trinabindhu of the 
Vaisala kingdom. Ravana and Kumbhakarna became demons but his 
brother Bibhishan was not like them. It proves one important point, that 
Aryan Ravana and his brother Kumbhakarna were so transformed, 
like Kartabirjarjuna, that they were described by the poets with so 
many heads and hands to invent mischief to the causes of humanity 
to make people believe the wrong they did, lest people should disbelieve 
them as licensed poetic exaggerations. 

In Vedic times it was not a man’s birth but his culture and * educa¬ 
tion that made him respected. It will be futile to try to convince 
anybody that the early civilisation of any country of the world was 
governed by any two, three or four social organisations. The Vedas 
do not admit any caste system or status or restrictions in society. 

•p ro f. Psigittr’s “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition”, pp. 198-191 
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The Niahads, Nagas, Daityas, Danabas, Rakshas, Gandharvas and 
Dasyus became oppressors or opposers of the ancient civilisation, but 
all the same they were pure Aryans, Instances were not wanting to 
show that marriage alliances took place between Indra and Poulama, 
Yajati and Sharmistha, Nala and Damayanti* etc. They were called 
non-Aryan as they were not subjected to the rules and religion of 
the growing Aryan civilisation. The term Vratya or Apostate is 
frequently mentioned in the Atharva Samhita, and the country of 
Maghadna is said to be full of these people. It proves beyond doubt 
that the uncivilised had been civilised and that they had again relapsed 
into their previous condition or were again transformed to their former 
state and courted destruction by wars for want of self-control and 
culture. 


There are no traces of Hatairism in the Vedas or in the Aryan 
Epic civilisation. This is the best proof of Vedic and Epic inter-rela¬ 
tion, besides the existence of the names of Vedic kings and events in 
the'Epics. In the present scientific world, language plays an important 
part in settling many difficult questions regarding a clue to an important 
dite or an important fact of past history which tradition or written 
history has failed to give. Professor Max Muller has found Sanskrit to 
be the mother of all the tongues of the world. The language and 
style of the Veda and Epic substantiate their inter-relation. The 
great expert linguist Sir G. Grierson found that the language of the 
Rig Veda represents the archaic dialect of the- Upper Doab. It was 
the place from where Aryan speech of the purest form spread all over 
India and in it the heroes of the Epics lived, moved and their glories 
were sung. 


The learned Pargiter has been good enough to give us the important 
facts against the theory of the alleged entrance of the Aryans in the 
North-Western Province of India. 

“The broad result stands out clear that the Aila st<vk, which begin in a small 
principality at Allahabad, had dominited the whole of Xorth India and down to 
Vidarbha, with the exception of the throe Manva kingdoms of Ayodhya, Videha aud 
Vaisali; and these had been influenced by the Ailas. So it is said, the earth was 
domina^pd by the five races (Vamsa) descended from Ynyati. This result agrees 
exactly with the Aryan occupation of India, so that what we call the Aryan race is 
what Indian traditio i calls the Aila race, and so Aila-Aryan The Saudyumna 
stock would no doubt be the Muada race and its branch the Mon-Khmer folk in the 
east; and in the intervening region it would have been subjugated by the Anava 
occupation, and also by a prior invasion of Bengal by new comers from the sea if 
the above surmise of such an invasion be true."* 

• Professor Pargiter*s “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, ** Page 295. 



It is clearly stated by Vyasa to his son Suka that he prepared the 
Mahabharta from the 10,000 (ten thousand) Rikhs or Mantras of the 

i 

Rig Veda and the mysteries of all the Vedas were revealed in the 
book he compiled, with all the didactic stories and true accounts, in 
such a way as would admonish faith, instruction and wisdom (Chapter 
245 of Santi Parva, verses 13 and 14). The patriarch Bhisma in Chapter 
78 preached to Yudhisthira the duties of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas, 
complaining bitterly against the conduct of the Brahman sages who 
were said to have attained exalted heaven by performing acts of cruelty 
against those who were, in fact, friends of humanity. The annotator 
Nilkantha illustrated the actions in this respect of Utamka, Parasara, 
etc., who were all leaders of the performers of Snake, Rakshas, etc. 
sacrifices. The kings were extolled as having attained the blissful 
region for doing a sinful act. It is said here that right is wrong and 
wrong is right in relation to virtue and vice according to place and 
time. The Brahmans and kings do not commit any sin in self-defence 
or for compelling others to follow their duties and for punishing robbers. 
The Brahman void of Vedic learning and the king incapable of giving 
protection to his subjects are described like clouds that produce no 
rain. 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana expressly mentioned that Sita was 
treated like a mother. Rama did not kill Ravana and Bali to usurp 
their kingdoms but to reward the good Bibhisana and Sugriva, who 
Were unjustly chastised and exiled by their wicked brothers. The 
Mahabharata is the Itihasa Veda and the Ramayana is the Puranic Veda. 
In the sacrifice celebrations of both the Sutras Sankyana and Asval- 
ayana, on the eighth and ninth days of recitations, it is clearly explained 
that Itihasa Veda is the Matsya Sammada and Tarksya Vaipasyata is the 
Purana Veda. Satapatha Brahmana says king Matsya Sammada and 
his people were water-dwellers. Satyabati was the adopted girl of the 
king of fishermen. Her hand was sought by a sage and was refused, and 
king Santanu got her by disinheriting the just right of Bhisma, his 
son by his former wife Ganga. It is also alleged that the author of the 
Mahabharata was descended from her and revived the Royal family of 
Santanu later on. Cyavana, the Valmiki, was purchased by Nahusa 
from the fishermen by the gift of a cow, and the fisherman went 
to heaven by the gift of that cow and Nahusa got the throne of 
heaven when the Asura Britta was killed and Indra was in hiding 

1 

out of fear. This is the historic and Pouranic connection of the 
Ramayana with the Veda. The Arthasastra of Kautilla itself speaks 
of what was then regarded as Veda to fustifiy the expression used in 
both the Epics:— 



“The three Vedas, the Saman, Be and Yajur, are the three-fold (Scripture). The 

AtharvaVeda and the Itihasa Veda are also Vedas”.*.Itlhasa means the 

Purana, Itlvrtta (history), Akhyayika (tale), Udabarana (illustrative story), the 
Dharmasastra and the Arthasastra”.f 

The Mahabharata is said to be the fifth Veda, whereas theRamayana 
is the second Veda in their respective tables of contents. The Pouranic 
and Organic theory of the creation of four castes from the four different 
functions of society or nation is given in the Rig Veda, Purusha SuktaJ 
hymn, bg Narayana to Nara. Both the Uttarakanda and the Ramayana 
preach the cult of Narayana and the defeat of Ravana, the follower of 
the Pasupat cult. This is the Vcdic inter-relation of the Epics. The 
Pouranic theory of transformation of Devas and kings, etc., into beasts 
was exemplified in the sacrifice of king Marutta by Sambarta, the brother 
of Brihaspati, which was also described in the Mahabharata. But 
the difference in the description is marked and speaks of a time of the 
Pouranic age. Ravana appeared as a dog and the gods became beasts 
out of fear. Sambarta forbade the king Marutta, who was going to 
punish the evil doers, as they had already lowered themselves from 
Devas and Rakshas to inferior beasts. This is the implication of how 
g<*ds and kings become beasts, when their hearts are full of selfish ends 
and fear, more or less moved by passion. 

This is the word of the first couplet of Valmiki to the origin of the 
verse or couplet with which the idea of the Epic Ramayana was begun. 
Ravana was not killed until he took away Sita, who was Bedabati in 
a previous life as the daughter of the Royal sage Kusadhawaja, as 
recited in the Uttarakanda. The very name Bedabati implies a connec¬ 
tion with the Pouranic fashion. Nor is this all. Agastya, the author 
of several Vedic hymns and marvellous mystic deeds, was the tutor and 
guide of Bharadwaja, the pupil of Valmiki, and was the adviser of the 
hero of the Ramayana. The final termination of the earthly career 
of Rama in the Uttarakanda is more than Pouranic and not natural nor 
historic like the Pandavas and Yadabas. The sage Durbasa appeared 
and made separation with Lakshman. A messenger from heaven in the 
form of an ascetic, he got audience with Rama alone. Durbasa was 
prevented from seeing Rama by Lakshman, as instructed, and was 
cursed by Agastya. This seemed to be the just punishment of Laksh¬ 
man, tfho under false pretext took Sita and left her in the wood at the 
instance of Kama without a protest. 

The Mahabharata was neither aristocratic like the Ramayana nor 
was it entirely under the influence of priests and Brahmans. The 

* Book i, Chapter 3, (page 7). 

t Book i, Chapter 5, (page 10). 

$ Canto 40, verse 64. 
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composition of the Ramayana was later than that of the Mahabharata. 
It was at a time when the twice-born castes were jealous of their birth¬ 
right and looked down upon the servile people as the degenerate 
Sudras or non-Aryans. Even then there was no question of 
colour, for the hero and heroine of the Ramayana were not 
white but black, and Krishna, Arjuna and Draupadi of the other Epic 
also were. The ideal monarch, Rama, was praised for killing a 
Sudra who was transgressing the duties of Brahmana by practising 
Yoga, and for waging war against the two kings, one of demons and the 
other of gorillas, who had formed alliances and were ruling the earth 
after the cruel decimation of the Kshatriya race by Parasurama, a 
descendant of the Bhargava family. The Bidcha family was the 
custodian of the Pasupat cult bow which Rama broke. Rama chastised 
Parasurama by the exhibition of his power in breaking the bow of 
Pasupati and putting an end to the Pasupat cult and establishing the 
Narayana cult in its place by putting an arrow to Parasurama's bow. 
Rama not only revived the Kshatriya prowess, proving it superior to 
that of the Brahmans, but punished the ruling kings Ravana and Bali, 
both guilty of incestuous connection. He did not spare even his own 
faithful and tried Queen Sita when, after the fire ordeal, people began 
to gossip in private about her living alone in the abode of the demon 
for such a long time. The funeral rites of demon Ravana were 
performed with Vedic rites. This is the best proof on record that he 
was not a non-Aryan demon of Ceylon. The Pandavas and Yadavas as 
well as Rama and his brothers were not Vedic persons like Pururoba, 
Yajati, Nahusa, Devapi, etc. 

( The Mahabharata is not only a Veda,” says Dr. W. Hopkins, 41 it is so important 
a Veda that to read it is to dispense with the need of reading other Vedas”.* 

A distinct change had gradually come over the Indo-Aryans in the 
field of intellect to transform their religious outlook. One is inclined 
to enquire into the circumstances, historical as well as mythological, 
which led to the establishment of religious beliefs on an altogether 
different basis from what they had been in the Rig Veda. And it is 
quite possible that the large body of people, who had new forms of 
worship thrust upon them from above or from below, by the priests, 
would have liked to know how they could be reconciled with their older 
beliefs in order to be imbued with d e ?otional fervour, without which 
no religion can have any permanent hold. It is for this reason that 
Bharata Samhita was composed, expressly with the object of elucidating 
the texts of the Vedas, under the pretext of which new popular deities 
loosely connected with the Vedic gods and goddesses were introduced. 

* 44 The Great Hpic of Indie, 9 page 369, 
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The processes by which this was done were two-fold, firstly, by the 
deification of persons who had rendered distinguished services to the 
community, and secondly, by lowering the older Vedic deities in the 
estimation of the people. 

In the Great War with the Asuras the gods won through the help 
of Kartika, the son of Siva, who began to receive worship for the great 
military services he rendered. 

Th^cults of Pasupati and of Narayana were developed comprehen¬ 
sively so as to include the totality of all social activities of the Hiudus. 
They became the basis of a higher and loftier conception of morality 
and constituted almost a puritanical re-action against the laxities and 
looseness which prevailed among all classes of people during the Vedic 
period. The intellectual freedom which the Vedic sages possessed led 
to a striking development of thought among them, and the period of 
Vedic culture may be regarded as the classical age of Indian history, 
wh%ph in spirit and achievements found a distant parallel in the 
extraordinary development of the classical mind of Europe. There 
is no reason to suggest inter-dependence, for the normal human mind 
h*s the same capacity for growth on the same lines in every country. 
But the elements which constitute the static factors of life and constitute 
character require definition in order that they might be binding upon all. 
classes of men, for intellect divorced from ethical values tends to 
disintegrate everything that civilisation cherishes. 

The Pasupat cult had a more popular origin. The great God Siva 
symbolises the materialistic principle of procreation, and Pasupati was 
identified with Rudra. The conflict which took place between Siva and 
Vishnu with regard to their shares in the sacrifice of Daksha, one of the 
progenitors of the universe, has its echo in the struggle between Rudra 
and Narayana in the Mahabharata for a similar reason. Dadhichi was 
the devotee of Rudra or Pasupati and Bhrigu and Vashistha those of 
Vishnu or Narayana. Dadhichi was the son of the sage Atharva, who is 
invoked with Angira and Bhrigu in the Pitrijajna in the Rig Veda. He 
left the Daksha Yajna when he found that no offering was being made to 
Siva. Like Vishnu, he had foretold the performer that he would not be 
able to/omplete the sacrifice, which actually happened in the end, until 
a compromise was made by the worship of Narayana. Britra, the great 
Asura, was a follower of Narayana® and his priest was Bhrigu and 
Sanat Kumar was his preceptor. Indra, who was the king of the Vedic 
deities, had to approach Narayana for the victoiy over Eiina. Naia- 
yana told Indra that Britra would not he slain without the use of 


pritra Gita, Santi ftrv*. 



Dadhichi's bone, and Dadhichi was thus sacrificed. Thus Indra was 
humbled and Saiba Dadhichi was removed. 

At the junction of the Ganges with the Sea (Kapila Ashrama— 
Ganga-Sagara) the great Rama made offerings to the manes of his 
departed ancestors and Yudhisthira offered prayers to Varuna, not as 
a Vedic god but through him to Narayana, the creator of the universe, 
to whom the prayer in question is referred. 

*' 1 bow to the God who protects the universe, I bow to the God who is beyond 
this universe. O* Lord of gods, come near this salt sea....The fire, the Sunfthe organ 
of generation, water, the goddess, the seed of Vishnu, nectar and the navel of nectar. 
The god of Are is the organ that generated you (ocean). The earth is your body. 
Vishnu gave the seed that caused your being Y'ou are the navel of nectar”.* 

It was Tvastra who raised his grandson Britra to fight against 
Indra. The story of Bhagiratha, who offered oblations to the manes 
of his deceased ancestors, the sons of Sagara, by means of the water of 
the Ganges River carried into the Ashrama (hermitage) of Kapila, where 
they had been cursed by the great sage regarded as an Avatara of 
Narayana and which forms the basis of the Ramayana, testifies to 
the hold which ancestor worship had on the religious beliefs of the early 
Aryans. But it cannot be overlooked that Indra's hiding in the waters 
of a lake, being alarmed at the thought that the sage might still he 
living, recalls to one's mind its resemblance with the similar action of 
Duijodhana in hiding himself in the lake of Dwaipayana at the last 
scene of the Kurukshettra War. The cult of ancestor worship has its 
reverse side in the story of Britra, who was the son of Trisira, who was 
again the son of Tvastra. 

The Narayana cult was then introduced in the country of the 
Vatsas. Professor Rapson, in his "Ancient India,” identifies the land 
of the Vatsas with the corner where the rivers Ganges and Jamuna meet 
at Prayaga or Allahabad. 

“ Vataa, the.region of Prayaga or Allahabad in the United Provinces, its capi¬ 
tal was Kaucambi, which has been identified, though not with absolute certainty, 
with Kosam, the name borne by two adjacent villages (Kosam Irtatn and Kosam 
Khiraj) in the Allahabad district’M 

Vincent Smith thinks that Kosam is an abbreviation of Kosambi, 
which is known to the Jains as Kosambinagara (vide pp. 503-4 JaR.A.S. 
1898). The remains of a fortress four miles in circuit at Kosam speak 
of its past great military strength. In Brown's ” Coins of India 99 it is 
said that at the close of the 3rd century B. C. cast coins were issued 


* Mahabharata Chapter CXIV, Yana Parva, page 174, <Slokas 26, 27*28. 
t Professor B. J. Rapson*s “ Ancient|India , 99 page 170. 
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with the names of local kings of Kausambi, Ayodhya and Mathura in 
the Brahmi script. The coins have a tree within a railing on the 
obverse. At the time of the Buddhist Chinese travellers there were 
more than 50 Devas temples and the non-Buddhists were very numerous 
and ten Buddhist monasteries were all in ruins. Keru’s “ Indian 
Buddhism 99 says that Kausambi, Mathura, etc., have hairs and nails of 
the Tathagata with stupas erected over the relics. The place was 
famous for being a centre of trade and religious activities of Ancient 
India. • 

The religion of Siva as a devotee of Narayana found acceptance 
among the people who lived around the river Saraswati in the Punjab 
in the kingdom of Srikantha. In BanaVs “ Harsacharita 99 it is men¬ 
tioned as the famous place where the great king Harshahardliana's 
ancestors ruled. It is Thaneswar, famous for the association of the 
god of the same name, whose temple Mahmud of Gazni destroyed and 
then carried away the vast treasures under the idol. The place had 
become famous as the battlefield of the great Kurukshettra War. It was 
for these reasons that Siva and Narayana in their great fight, recorded 
in the Bharata Samhita, were described as Srikantha and Srivatsa 
ftspectively, as emblematic of the scars of fight and the centres of their 
worshippers. 

Ultimately, as the cult of Narayana had more powerful Brahmanic 
families as its devotees and as it was philosophically much more deve¬ 
loped, it prevailed over the Pasupat cult. Eventually all these new 
beliefs were brought together and given a consistent mythological 
shape in the cult of Narayana, which reconciled the old doctrines 
of Pitrijajna and Devajajna and marked a new epoch of intellectual 
progress. The conception of the Hindu Trinity, which owes it 
origin to circumstances mentioned above, became the starting point 
of a newer and more virile culture that far outstripped the 
Vcdic culture that had culminated in six systems of Hindu philoso¬ 
phy and the metaphysics of the Upanishads. The evolution of Indian 
philosophy shows to what extent the progress of thought afid political 
and economic factors were interdependent on one another in India; 
but the Bharata Samhita must not be confounded as a philosophical 
work.. Its aim was highly practical; it aimed at teaching philosophy by 
examples, and as the connection between the Bharata Samhita and the 
Samkhya school has been explicitly mentioned in many places of the 
Mahabharata, it is necessary to show its position in the intellectual fer¬ 
ment that was going on in the land of the Vedic sacrifices. It is also 
necessary to refute the view, which is held by many scholars, that its 
main theme was the Great War between the Kurus and the Pandavas or 
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Kurus and Panchalas. The Bharata Samhita is not an heroic episode, 
but mainly a didactic one in its character. 

Its main object was to uphold the claim of sound knowledge over 
the performances of sacrifices prompted by the desire of future reward 
and success. Men were induced to performance of acts sanctioned by 
the Vedas solely because they thought that they could avoid sorrow 
through them. A really wise man would not be tied to them, but would 
realise that God or deliverance can only be attained through knowledge. 
So real knowledge is the only means of liberation. In the J&mkhya 
system knowledge is regarded as the only means of salvation, and hence 
it is inculcated by the Samkhya system ol philosophy that it is know¬ 
ledge which dispels sorrow, grief and fear. This philosophy is some¬ 
times expressed in highly technical language and sometimes in a very 
popular manner in the Mahabharata, which really forms the essence of 
the teaching of the Bharata Samhita and is called the Bharata Savitri 
and which runs as follows :— 

‘•From virtue, profit and pleasure originate, and for this it is sought. Virtuo is 
eternal and pleasure and pain are not so. Soul is eternal and its frame is mortal, 
it is for this reason that one should not renounce virtue and religion either for the 
pleasures of the senses, cupidity or for fear. Thousands of mothers, fathers, wives 
and sons came and went and others will come and similarly go away. All kinds of 
fear and joy only affect the ignorant but not the wise. The aim of man ought to be 
to realise the highest Brahma and ultimately attain to Him ”. 

w 

The Bharata Savitri, which may be regarded as embodying the 
popular digest of the Samkhya school of Philosophy, was amplified by 
stories, legends and fables in the Bharata Samhita, and as this was the 
kernel of the teachings of the Mahabharata, the Bharata Savitri was 
the connecting link between the two different compositions, between a 
didactic theme and the Epic poem. The historical background of the 
two was entirely different. The Bharata Samhita was meant to close a 
period of war and anarchy and the Mahabharata was composed to 
inaugurate a period of intense activity on the part of the Kshatriyas 
and to urge them onward to carry out their own duties as the upholders 
of the social structure of Aryan Brahmanism. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Bharata Samhita was closely 
connected with the performance of sacrifices. It emphasises again and 
again the superior value of moral virtues as against that of acts "repre¬ 
sented by Yajnas. That Heaven fs attained by the performance of 
sacrifice is regarded as a crude notion* ; the truly wise (those who 
followed the Samkhya system of philosophy) always condemn acts in¬ 
spired by a desire for reward. In fact, it can be shown easily that the 
speculations of the Bharata Samhita have had their origin in the dis- 
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puces which took place among the learned and the dissenters with 
regard to the reward-yielding po,ver of the Yajnas. Ultimately the 
school of Kapila prevailed over the orthodox school and a revolution 
was accomplished in the region of thought and practice among the 
Brahmins, which was of very great moment in the cultural history of 
the Aryans. Subsequently the purely ethical and the Yogic philosophy 
of the Samkhya school reached a higher and more interesting phase of 
development through the introduction of one exclusive personal God iin- 
mersed*in meditation by Narad a, followed by Veda Vyasa, whose follow¬ 
ers were called Ekantins. The slaughter of animals was condcmned» 
and though the practice was not abandoned altogether it became greatly 
modified. 

The Brahmins gradually adapted themselves to the higher ethics 
and spiritual notions by changing the etymology of their name from the 
mere muttcrcr of hymns to the knower of Brahma, and sacrifices were 
greatly discredited in the school of Kapila. The metaphysics which 
are attributed to Kapila, define Prakriti (Nature) and Soul (Atma) in 
a completely different manner from the Vedantist. According to the 
^amkhya view, soul is invested with the attribute of consciousness, 
nature is a blind and inanimate object, intelligence is the offspring 
of nature, and is therefore by itself only a matter, just as the ray 
of the sun is merely an inanimate object, but becomes light by its 
contact with the sensation of sight. Intelligence is in the same way 
incapable of consciousness. It is only when soul resides in it, that 

it reaches the plane of understanding. 

The Vedantist does not accept the view that intelligence is blind. 
Me says that the world of will or intelligence lies beyond consciousness 
and unconsciousness, and that because it is the anti-thesis of true 
knowledge, it is called Avidya. Avidya is defined in the West by Kant 
as think in itself, by Schopenhaur as blind will, <f as the permanent 
possibility of sensation” in the English language. The word Avidya 
implies the fact that it is related to true knowledge as contradiction 
(contraries) and therefore they inhere in the same thesis. According 
to the Samkhya school Prakriti (Nature) is independent and self- 
sufficient. The same is true of Jivatma (the individual soul) and they 
are connected by means of Paramatma, like so many beads in a rosary. 
The logical compactness which one finds in the metaphysics of the 
Brahma Sutra is a strong proof of its posterior origin to the school of 
Kapila. 

Kapila has laid too much emphasis on non-violence, but Veda- 
Vyasa, the propounder of Brahma Sutra, viz., the Vedanta, has a more 
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comprehensive view of life. The question, who is a real Brahmin, was 
very often debated. The philosophical speculations of the Upanishads, 
the Samkhya and the Vedanta school, were occasioned by the discontent 
of the Kshatriyas, who could not meet the extravagant demands of the 
Brahmins at the sacrifices. Consequently, Kapila, who was a Brahman 
sage, gave a new definition of the word Brahmana which has been 
quoted already. The outlook of Kapila in matters of sacrifices was too 
revolutionary. He condemned sacrifices outright. But the sacrifices 
were very popular and useful institutions, and if the orthodox 'dogmas 
were purged of their crude character, they could be revised on a healthy 
basis. Vyasa in his definition of the word Brahman follows closely 
on that of Kapila. It shows the alliance between the two schools in 
respect of ethics, but Kapila had condemned penances, and Veda Vyasa 
gave to it a higher meaning. 

Veda Vyasa did not condemn sacrifices altogether as acts, hut 
urged that they should be tempered with mercy. Penances were also 
sanctioned, if they were performed in a proper spirit. In the Upanisha- 
dic school, in which the Kshatriyas with their Brahmanic allies 
disserted on the mystic pantheism of the Brahma, the chief head of the 
sacrifice, and the school of Kapila, from which was evolved the notion 
of a personal God Narayana, deemed higher than the g v eat Brahma 
who was said to have sprung from Him, animal sacrifices were now 
discredited, but a personal God could be reached by the pursuit of any 
of these paths, viz ., the Kriya Kanda ( i.e ., the path of Acts), the Jnana 
Kanda (the path of knowledge), absolute renunciation and the path of 
concentration, meditation and faith. The bifurcation of the two main 
systems of thought from the Vedic school is a striking proof of the 
continuity of Indian culture, which strongly reacted on the material 
plane. 

In fact, the doctrine of concentration, i.e., Eikantic, is laid stress 
on in both.* Without denying the difficulty of reconciling the idea of 
an imminent personal god, which is the main theme of the Bharata 
Samhita, with the plurality of souls devoid of common origin, which 
is propounded by Kapila, it must be admitted that the school of Veda- 
Vyasa grew out of that of Kapila. It is expressly mentioned ii^ Santi 
Parva, Chapter 352, that Veda-Vyasa, who was deeply immersed in 
contemplation about the nature of the supreme cause, by taking his 
stand on the Samkhya system of Yoga could not arrive at any satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion about it. The riddle of the phenomena of the world 
was revealed to him by his knowledge and realisation of Narayana. 


Mahabharata, Chapter 316. 
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On the contrary, however, there are many passages in the Mahabharata 
in which it is stated that Narayana is the object of worship in the 
Samkhya system of philosophy. It is quite clear, however, that in any 
case, Vyasa’s teaching claims to improve on Kapila’s view. 

The Bharata Samhita is based upon the Samkhya school of Kapila. 
In fact, the whole relevant portions of the Bharata Samhita have been 
strung together round the Samkhya school, and it was by means 
of this *hat a bridge was constructed across the old thought of the 
priests and the new thought of the FCshatriyas. The Brahmins rose 
to the height of intellectual subtlety and formulated a system which 
in its popular form sanctioned the sacrifices; not as the chief means 
to the attainment of salvation, but certainly as a subsidiary one. The 
philosophical theory of the Bharata Samhita is propounded in the 
dialogue between Kapila and Svyuma Rashmi, and this was the basis 
of the Bharata Samhita. The historical personality of Kapila is some¬ 
times denied by many scholars, but there cannot be any doubt that 
‘‘Kapila was a real (human) philosopher and not a mere shadow of a 
divinity”. He is in fact the only founder of a philosophical system 
known to the Epic. He is not only the oldest, he is the supreme seer 
identical with Agni with Siva also and with Vishnu” (Hopkins—“The 
Great Epic of India”, pages 97 and 98). Kapila was not an atheist. 
The great Kapila vanquished the Kshatriyas in their metaphysical dis¬ 
putation and effected a synthesis in the realm of conflicting ideologues. 

It is borne out in the Mahabharata, etc. The Kshatriya king 
Janaka of Vidcha was a great scholar of the Upanishadic lore. To him 
many a Brahmin scholar came for spiritual enlightenment. From 
Janaka the teacher to Janaka the disciple is an interesting metamor¬ 
phosis which is brought about by the school of philosophy founded by 
Kapila. It was not for nothing that Janaka learnt new lessons of the 
Samkhya school of thought from the students of Kapila, Panchacika and 
Sulava, a female devotee of note, who read a lecture on true chastity, 
not one which has connection with flesh, blood and senses. The school 
of Kapila gives to such a Brahmin prominence over others. He regards 
renunciation through knowledge as the highest act entitling a person to 
liberation. It has already been shown, the background of worldliness 
against which Kapila uttered his word of protest. It is a doctrine as 
abstruse to an ordinary layman as the Upanishad. Kapila exposes the 
fallacy of performing sacrifices with the object of attaining reward of 
heaven in after life. The Brahmanic stories which one gets in the Epics 
as well as in the Puranas have preserved the essential features of this 
revolution which he has achieved. 
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The repeated insistence in the Mahabharata, supported by the 
evidence of the Ramayana, on the identity between Samkhya system 
and the Narayanya cult is well known. 

The Bharata Samhita was confined to the propounding of the 
Narayana cult and some semi-historical and semi-legendary stories, 
which were introduced to show the inter-relation between theories and 
practice of religion* It must have been a very short work. The object 
for which the Bharata Samhita was compiled is stated very cleaidy in the 
Anukaranianika. It was a book composed chiefly to bring out the full 
meaning of the Vedic knowledge and religion and to popularise its 
practice among men. The Narayana cult was the most important 
contribution of the Bharata Samhita. Nor must one leave out in this 
connection the various legends which had gathered round the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifice and the accounts which were narrated at the time of 
their celebration. It was a very short, but a very popular hook with 
the Brahmins and their followers, the ancient kings. The Bharata 
Samhita was not composed at a time when the reading of the Vedas 
became the proud privilege only of the Brahmins. 

The original Bharata Samhita was lost when it assumed the com* 
prehensive title of the Mahabharata. The most difficult thing would 
be to recover the original first edition of the Bharata Samhita and the 
Mahabharata. The aim of the two books seems to have been identical 
but they underwent so many changes and additions with the progress and 
exigencies of the times, that it would be mere waste of energy and time 
to present them separately, as there arc very few people w r ho will be 
interested in them. Besides very few people take any interest in the 
original texts of books of this nature. Dramas and novels are not the 
books of interest. The great Vedantist philosopher Sankaracharya 
said that the Mahabharata was meant for those who were debarred from 
studying the Vedas and Vedanta.* 

In the days of the Vedas the question of hero-worship did not arise. 
The Vedas were not ancient histories to record every event and the 
deeds of kings. The Vedas record the sentiments of ancient seers in 
their hymns about the mysterious unknown, the maker of this world, or 
to propitiate the gods. They recorded the different ages of learning, 
culture and religion in the acts of chanting hymns, offering libations 
in the differrent sacrifices, absorbing meditations and concentration of 
mind, restraining the powerful senses and their enjoyments. The Vedas 
do not give the chronology of Indian kings or priests with any accurate 
figures of their dominations and influences in the country. 

* 
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Civilisation and religion went hand in hand 9 and they spread by 
inter-relations of trade and commerce. Indian products were carried 
to all parts of the world from time immemorial, in Indian ships. It 
dates back earlier than 2/300 B. C. But the Indian traders were clever 
enough not to disclose their trade routes to others and they enjoyed 
the monopoly so long as they were not discovered. Babylonian 
history gives the date of its civilisation so far back as 2,458 B. C. 
and admits it to have come from districts lo.ver down. The history of 
civilisation in India dates back long before this. Civilisation is the 
growth of prosperity. The manners, customs, luxury and wealth of 
India attracted the eyes of world-conquerors like Alexander the 
Great. 

It is not admitted by all reasonable students of the Indian Epics 
that the Mahabharata in its first elements is as old as the Sutra period 
of the Vedas. If the age of the Mahabharata has to be decided from 
the literary composition of Sanskrit literature or the names of the 
Vedic Kings, accounts of whom appear therein, it will undoubtedly be 
before the Rama^ana, notwithstanding the fact that the latter's hero 
is^said to have belonged to an earlier age, the Treta. The neucleus of 
the Epics, the Bharata Samhita, is older than the ages of these Epics. 
There is a clear reference in the table of contents that Brahma was 
invoked by the author when he conceived the idea of making the book. 
He was advised to take the help of the son of Siva, Ganesha the 
reputed god, who is even now worshipped to forestall all abstracts in 
the way of success. The author originally composed the book consist¬ 
ing of 8,800 verses, but it was so condensed, stiff and mysterious that 
even the learned Ganesha took time to grasp its true meaning. The 
task of making it clear devolved upon Veda Vyasa, who did not publish 
his work till Dhritarastra, Pandu and Bidura died, and it took him full 
three years. It is admitted that Narada inspired the author of the 
Ramayana before he took it up. 

The reference to Brahma in both the Epics means nothing but 
makes them in a way advocates of the Vedic rites and sacrifices* All 
the heroes of the Epics were born out of Vedic sacrifices performed by 
the renowned Vedic priests. The reputed authors Vyasa and Valmiki 
represefit the distinct lines of the priests Vasistha and Bhrigu, who were 
called Mitra Varuniya. Vasistha was the favourite of king Indra and 
thus became the priest of the Bharata race. The comprehensive 
term—Bharatas, as an ancient Aryan race, has a historical foundation 
in the Rig Veda. It is said that the similarity in language and thought 
between the Persian Avesta and the Rig Veda gives just ground to 
conclude that they had lived together for some time before they were 
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separated. The term ‘Aryan 1 derives its origin from Sanskrit ‘Arya f 
and Avestan 4 Airya\ 

The story of divine punishment inflicted on the builders of the 
tower of Babel made the world once believe that Hebrew was the 
mo3t primitive language of mankind, but the scientific researches 
of philologists has led to the discovery that Sanskrit is the mother of 
the tongues of the world. It is the language in which Vedic hymnS 
were utterd and handed down to posterity, which has merged in time 
into the classical Sanskrit of the Epics, containing as it does, 
stereotyped forms of some archaisms and irregularities to which modern 
grammarians take exception. The ancient local dialects are called 
Prakrits or natural dialects, precisely in the same way as the Roman 
languages have sprung from the Latin dialects of the common people. 
Prakrit became the medium of religious doctrines meant for the masses, 
who did not attend Vedic sacrifices and became Jains. It is improved 
into the literary language Pali in Ceylon. 

The Satapatha Brahmana supplies an important link in the history 
of religion and its centres. The ancient Vedic literature is styled 
revelation or Sruti. The Vedas and their Brahmanas refer to a religion 
of works, whereas the Aranyakas and (Jpanishads to that of knowledge. 
The joys of earth and heaven in this and after life alike appeared tran¬ 
sient as being the fruits of the religion of works. The new revolu¬ 
tion of thought appeared in the object of the religion of knowledge, 

whose chief aim was to avert being fast-bound in the chain of mundane 

# 

existences in heaven or in hell, determined by the good or evil on the 
day of judgment. It was then realised that there was no real or 
essential difference between the soul of the individual and that of the 
world. Like the clay vessels of different names Atman is represented 
in all men only with different appellations. The release from the 
illusion or Maya can only be attained by right and true knowledge 
that everything besides Atman which seems to exist, is nothing but 
illusion. 

# 

The time of the (Jpanishads was really a sort of revolt against 
the ceremonials and exclusiveness of the Brahmans. The sacriflces had 
become the monopoly of the priestly classes of different gotras. • In this 
revolt not only the great kings like Janaka and Janmejoya I, but ladies 
like Sulava, Gargi atid Maitreye played prominent parts in intelligent 
discussions on the question. The (Jpanishads and the Vedanta 
system of philosophy then showed the marvellous development of the 
age with the fulness and subtlety of the learned men and women of the 
day. The courts of Janaka and Benares became famous foj this. 



The famous Brahmans Gargya and Balaki became disciples of the 
king of Benares, Ajatsatru and Gargi and Maitrcye discoursed with 
Yajnavalkya, the high priest of the king of Videha, while Sulava 
censured the king himself as he could not realise or grasp the instruc¬ 
tions of Panchacikha. The mention of Jainism cannot he taken as 
an interpolation, as it originated with the father of Bharata, the 
♦founder of Jainism, Risava. 

Brahmanism, which had at one time assumed the form of congre¬ 
gational worship at the sacrifices, soon ceased to be so with the idea 
of a practical rule of life for an abstract right knowledge as the true 
means of securing the freedom of soul in the appetites of blood and 
flesh of the frail human body. It was for this reason that the ancient 
monastic cultural institutions soon became congregational centres of 
great dimensions, performing a twelve years sacrifice at Naimisharanya to 
protect the interests of the priests and their disciples as well. The 
result was that large numbers of Puranas were manufactured. The 
reciting of religious books in congregations appeared to be a very 
great necessity and a class of men, the Sutas, was trained specially to 
perform this task properly. It is for this reason that all the Puranas 
were the discourses between Sounaka and Souti, irrespective of the 
time and place of the birth of these Puranas in a stereotyped fashion of 
beginning and end. The Bharata Samhita was not of that type. The 
two Indian Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, were not cast 
in the same fashion. The language of Brahmanism is always and 
everywhere Sanskrit, hut for the mass education and conversion Prakrit 
and Pali are found to be the medium of religious instructions to Jains 
and Buddhists. Professor Macdonell says :— 

14 Ssnkhya, which, for the first time in the history ot the world, asserted the 
complete independence of the human mind and attempted to solve its problems, 
solely by the aid of reason. On the Ssnkhya were bused the two heteroJox religious 
systems of Buddhism and Jainism, * hieh denied the »uth rity of the Veda. 
Still more heterodox was the Materialist 'philosophy of Charvaka. which went 
further and denied even the fundamental doctrines common to All other schools of 
Indian thought, orthodox and unorthodox, the belief in transmigration dependent on 
retribution and the belief in salvation or release from transmigration .... The two 
non-B rah manic a l religions, flourished the lokayata (“directed to the world of 
sense'^or materialistic schools, usually called that of the Charvakas from the 
name of the founder of the doctrine. It was regarded as peculiarly heretical, for 
it nor only rejected the authority of the Vedas and Brahmanic ceremonial but denied 

theMootrines of transmigration and salvation acceptby-all other systems.The 

strong scepticism of the Charvakas showed itself in the rejection of all the means 
of knowledge accepted by other schools, excepting perception. To them matter was 
the only reality. Soul they regarded as nothing but the body with the attribute of 
intelligence. They held it to he created when the body is formed by the combination 
of elements, j ust as the power of intoxication arises from the mixture of certain 



ingredients. Hence with the annihilation of the body the soul also is annihilated. 
Xot transmigration, they affirm, but the true nature of things, is the caute from 
which phenomena proceed. The existence of all that transcends the senses they 
deny, sometimes with an admixture of irony. Thus the highest bein^, thoy 
say, is the king of the land whoso existence is proved by the perception of the whole 
world; hetl is earthly pain produced.by earthly causes ; and salvation is the dissolu¬ 
tion of the body, Even, in the attribution of their toxt-book to Brihaspati, the name 
of the preceptor of the «;ods, a touch of irony is to be detected. The religion of the 
Brahmans receives a severe handling. Tho Ve las, say the Charvakos, are only the 
incoherent rhapsodies of knaves, and are tainted with the three blemishes of false* 
hood, self-contradiction and tautology ; Vedi* teachers are impostors, whose doctrines 
are mutually destructive ; and the ritual of the llrahmaus is useful only as a 
means of livelihood. 'If/ they ask, ' an animal sacrificed reaches heaven, a by does 
the sacriflcer not rather offer his own father V "* 

"On the moral side the system is pure Hedonism. For the only end of man is 
here stated to be sensual pleasure, which is to be enjoyed by neglecting as far as 
possible the pains connected with it, just as a man who desires fish takes off the 
scales and bones. ' While life remains, let a man live happily, let him feed on ghee 
even though he run into de'ot; when once the body become* ashes, how ran it ever 
return nguin ’t”t 

The followers of Cliarvaka were then called the Yabans or Mlechhas 
as they were the most hated of all beings and worse than the foreigners 
whom the traders saw. * • 

It reveals the ridiculous age of innovation which only increased the 
presumption of man. Truth warns against impending danger, hut 
malice only reviles for the past. The fair appearance of free-will often 
permits the frightful ravages of evil spirits which a mortal weilds to 
rule the difficult helm of destiny, if he be not permitted to declare 
himself either a prophet of the almighty or even a philosophy—as it was 
with Charvaka. No one beholds the great Creator as He veils himself 
within the spirit, soul or his own eternal laws. 

"Wherefore a god the sceptic like Char*ak serins to assort 
The world itself suffi es for itself." 

The voice of the majority is no proof of justice, as truth is created 
for wisdom and beauty for the feeling heart. There are evil spirits 
who take their seat in the human breast where there is no conscience 
to guard it, like cankerwonns of boasted reason. They consume 
all tender flowers, growing on human hearts. Inclinations change and 
make the unstable public judgment, like the tide, flow anA ebb. 
The power of tyrants can only bind t the hands, but the devotion of 
the heart rises free to God. 

Charvaka is dead with his faith, which gives no peace or breath to 
life. The fickle multitude and their king, who ruled the earth, are 

# Professor Macdonell's "Sanskrit Literature," Paget886, 403*6 
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gone. It points a great lesson—to become a virtuous man. Mind is 
contracted within a narrow circle. It is man who expands it with his 
loftier objects. He who has given satisfaction to the best of his time, 
has lived for all ages. Some unbelieving people like Charvaka, asserted 
that nothing could be seen, because nothing was behind it, and a ruler 
like Durjodhana with his ign rant followers heard and believed what 
Charvaka said. lie was exposed *o posterity as a bright example of 
one who ruled to make a mockery of men. He was seized and hastily 
removed inspitc of all his majesty of power, strength of arms and allies, 
by a man whom he bad exiled and robbed by unjust means. This is 
the metaphysical beariug of the Bharata Sambita on the Mahabharata. 

Regarding the Ramayana, Professor Macdonell in bis 41 Sanskrit 
Literature 99 says:— 

44 There is much more probability in th a opinion of Ja obi, that the Itamayana 
contain* no allegory at all, but in based on Indian mythology The foundation of 
the second part would thus be a ceie-tial myth of the Vela transformed into a narra¬ 
tive of earthly adventures a rording to a not uncommon development. Sita can be 
traced to the ltigveda, where she appears as the Furrow personified and invoked as 
a goddess. In some of the Orihya Sutras she again appears as a genius of the plough- 
c&field, is praised as a being of great beauty, and is a'counted the wife of Indra or 
Parjanya, the rain god. There are trace* of this origin in the Itamayana itself. For 
Sita is represented (i. ISti) ns having emerged from the earth when her father Janaka 
was once ploughing, and at last she disappears underground in the arms of the 
goddess tiarth (vii. *J7). Jfor husband, llama, would be no other than Indra, and his 
conflict with Havana, chief of the demons wjuld represent the Indra-Britra myth of 
the ltigveda. This identification is confirmed by the name cf Havana’s son being 
lndrajit, “Conqueror of Indra’*, or Indrasatru, “Foe of Indra ’ the latter being 
actually an epithet of Britra in the ltigveda. Havana's most notable feat, the abduc¬ 
tion of Sita, has its prototype in the stealing of the cows recovered by Indra. Hanu- 
mat, the chief of the monkeys and Kama’s ally in the recovery of Sita, is the son of the 
wind-god, with the patronymic Maruti. and is described as flying hundreds of leagues 
through the air to find Sita. Hence iu hi* figure perhap.* survives a reminiscence 
of Indra’s alliance with the Mnruts in his eon flirt with Britra, and of the 
dog Sarama, who, as lndra’s inesseuger, crosses the waters of the Kssa and 
tracks the rows. Sarama re. urs ns the name of a demoness who consoles Sita 
in her captivity I he name of llanumat being Sanskrit the character is pro¬ 
bably not borrowed from the aborigine*. As llanumat is at the present day the 
tutelary deity of village settlements all over India, Professor Jacobi’s surmise that 
he must have been connected with agriculture, and may have been a genius of the 

monsoou, has some probability.*.Therareful investigations of Professor Jacobi have 

shown that the Itamayana originally consisted of five books only (ii-vi).t.“For the 

tribal hero of the former lias in the latter been transformed into a national hero, the 
moral ideal of the peopie, and the human hero (like Krishna in the Mahabharata) of 
the five genuine books (excepting a few interpolations) has in the first aud last 
become deified and identified with the god Yishuu, his divine nat ire iu these additions 
being always present t > the minds of their authors.' 

•Professor A. A. Macdonell’s “Sanskrit Literature,'* pages 312-31J. 
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The Ramayana owes its existence to the Bharata Samhita and is 
an Epic which proves the victory of the Nfarayana cult over the Pasupat 
cult, Siva is represented to be the best of all Yogis or ascetics. The 
Mahabharata gives the clue to Valmiki’s eminence.* It is said that 
Valmiki f the author of the Ramayana f himself fell out with certain fire 
sacrificers in a discussion which they found against Veda and cursed 
him as guilty of Brahmanicide. He practised severe religious austeri¬ 
ties to win the favour of the God Siva by meditation and was not only 
purged of all his sins but was blessed with a boon to acquire griat fame 
in the world (8-10 verses). This was how an ant hill grew round him 
and entitled him to be called Valmiki. 

The story of Chyavana coincides with it in every detail. He 
became successful when King Sarjati's daughter, Sukanya, struck his 
eyes and made him adopt the life of a householder and follow the path 
of love instead of concentration and meditation only without realising 
the spirit of love and its centre in the great Creator of the universe. 
The system of Yoga and sacrifices he condemned as killing the senses, 
like a hunter taking the lives of poor innocent beasts and birds of the 
wood following the mean profession^ livelihool or pleasure of hunt- 
ing. Everyone is aware of the famous exclamation which gave birth to 
the origin of the Ramayana and made him famous. 

He first realised that proper environments arc necessary to keep 
one in spirit, so that the mind might be free from sordid and remorse¬ 
ful thoughts. For this meditation cannot go on without a companion to 
attend to the mechanical needs of-a person, to maintain health and 
home. If the essence of home and health is sacrificed how can a nation 
or religion grow to foster a healthy nation? The woman who does not 
want to make a home must be undermining a nation, and if a man having 
no # idea of good conduct and morality propagates a race he raises 
nothing but a nation of hunters. Medicines and treatment are not 
necessary where the housewife performs the part of a doctor in diet. 
The ancient seers inculcated the necessity of having a housewife who 
knew how to devise and prepare a correct regime of food and drink 
In pleasing variety to promote taste and health. It then required the 
magic prescription of herbs and pills by expert doctors. He found that 
women must be taught not only to look after the food and drink but to 
create environments conducive to meditation and teaching the young 
generation the true ideals of life by practising forbearance in actual 
life instead of Yoga system through absolute abstention, which is nothing 
less than human crucifixion of feelings and love, so very necessary for 

the true growth of religion and culture. 

—— ■■ » »»■■ ■ ■- ... » ■ ■ ■ —■ ■■ ■ ■■ — ——— 
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The following by Sita, the daughter of a king, of Rama in his 
exile and her residence in the luxurious palace of gaiety in Ceylon, in 
the midst of all sorts of allurements and with the prospect of happiness, 
could not dissuade her from the right and the background of thousands 
of the most beautiful girls of the world not being able to control the 
rapacity of Ravana, are the wonderful delineation of Valmiki. The 
girl, absorbed in the thought of re-union with her consort, and the great 
monster, the eloper, biting his lips with anger at not being able to 
lead her f astray from the path of rectitude. The great author perhaps 
compared the performances of sacrifices with the fire ordeal of Sita 
before the consensus of public opinion so very revolutionary to truth and 
justice. Rama is described as an incarnation of Narayana to foil the 
boons of Brahma and Siva, which Ravana had secured. It is said in 
the Mahabharata that Ravana was a follower of Siva and performed a 
sacrifice with the flesh of his own body and was blessed with the power 
of creating new creatures and animals. He was extolled there as 
endowed with one hundred faces instead of ten.* 

The great author excited the curiosity of Sita by presenting a 
golden deer, and she requested her ‘beloved consort to capture it. She 
made Lakshman leave her when she heard a voice say that her husband 
was in danger. Ravana was made to appear in the guise of an ascetic and 
showed the many pitfalls to which ascetics were then liable for their forced 
total abstention from the senses. Total abstention is as disastrous as exces- 
sive gratification of the senses, in which Ravana indulged. His adver¬ 
sary Rama had one wife, Sita, whom he loved and admired ; but when 
he was blessed with an heir and a son he abstained from the pleasures 
of the senses in order to devote his mind to the good of his subjects and 
country. He renounced everything as an incarnation of Narayana, as the 
Uttarakanda of the Ramayana states. This is the real Ramayana. of 
Valmiki or Chyavana, with the accounts of Mandhata, Kartabirjarjuna, 
Kapila, Narada, etc., Vedic personages. This was composed in the old 
dialogue form of speech distinct from the later Ramayana, now believed 
to be the real original one. The current Ramayana’s appendix is 
reputed to be the Yogavasistha. Dr. Keith says:— 

* 4 Often closely allied with Vedanta ideas, but, like th' developments of that 
system, powerfully affected by the Samkhya and with strong affinities to the concap* 
tions of which the Toga philosophy is an ordered exposition, there exists a large 
mass of theological and mystical speculation. A comparatively early specimen not 
much distinguished from the Vedanta is the Yrgavasis ha (Ed. Bombay, 1911; Trans. 
Calcutta, 1909) which is reputed an appendix to the Kamayana and deals with all 
manner of topics, including Anal release; it is moderately old, as it was snmmsrised 
in the ninth century by the Gauda Abhinandain the Yogavasisthasara. An imitation 

* Vide Annusasana Parra, Chapter XIV, £8*85 verses. 
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of the IfahtbharaU, the Jaimlni B ha rata (Cf. Weber, Monateber BA. 1M% pp. 10tf., 
36911.), of which Book xir, the Asv&medhikaparrtui, alone has come down to us, is 
intended rather as a text book of Vaisnava seot. The sectarian literatuie of the 
Pancharatra school of Vaisnavas. long best known from the late Narada Pancharatra 
(Bd. Bl. 1865) (perhaps 16th cent.), is better represented by a large number of 
Samhitas which may be of considerable Age; the Ahirbudhnya (Ed* Madras, 1016 See 
P. 0. Schrader, Intr. to the Pancharatra U916). Govindacarya, JRAS. 1011, pp. 951 fit.). 
whL-h has been claimed to belong to the period of the later Epic, giTes no very favour¬ 
able impression of the literature which mixes Vedanta and Samkbya ideas in a curi¬ 
ous way”. # 

It will be of great interest here to mention that the author of Utta- 
racharita followed Uttarakanda, as is clear from the word * Uttara” in 
the beginning of the book. Yogabasistha says that Bhrigu lost his wife 
by the horrible cry of Nrisingha Deva when slaying Hiranyakashipu and 
bore a grudge against him, referred to in the Poulama Parva and Santi 
Parva along with the rape committed by Ravana on his daughter-in-law 
Rambha, which resulted in his ultimate death. It is recited in the 
Uttarakanda of the Ramayana. 

The four aims of existence in the different stages of life were then 

V 

defined to be hermit life of education, homelife of preserving love and 
happiness, life of retirement from bustle and activity to become teachirs 
to find out truth and teach students, and last though not least, the final 
emancipation of soul to rest in peace in the eternal soul. Statecraft was 
not then the material end of kingly life. Religion is the blessedness 
arising out of the knowledge of God, it is the sincere outcome of a be¬ 
lief in God. Modes of life beget modes of thought, actions and their 
growth to influence head and heart spiritually as well as physically. 
If one effaces God from his head and heart the world becomes desolate, 
and one commits suicide both physically and spiritually. Sublime are 
the temple steps of religion as the stars shine in the immeasureable sky 
above. Whatever is mighty in nature—storm, thunder, flood, volcanic 
eruption, death or annihilation—speaks of the power of God behind it. 

Indian philosophy grew out of centuries of development, seldom 
contesting the original dogmas, which justified some kind of practical 
significance. The spiritual well being was at first conceived in self- 
control, and the philosophic wisdom was the spiritual nature above all 
desires and craving of blood and flesh. The experiences of the ascetics 
and wisdom of the Upanishads are ^incontestable. Sankaracharya, the 
greatest of all Vedantist scholars, urged that it being impossible to come 
to finality by logical reasons, which appeared so very differently to 
different angles of vision, it was better to depend on the Scriptures for 
the finab'ascertainment of truth. This made an opening for the Epics 

"Professor A. B. Keith's 44 A History of Sanskrit Literature/’ Psgea 479-80. 
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and Puranas to occupy a very high place in the Indian mind. The 
Devajajna apd Pitrijajna of the Upanishads reveal the doctrines of 
emancipation and re-birth. A man of deeds is liable to re-birth, whereas 
the man of knowledge never returns to earth. The wise found it very 
convenient to explain away the inequalities of this life as results of the 
past life, without entertaining the untoward circumstances. The theory 
of deed or Karma, re-birth and emancipation introduced the fiction of the 
Epics and Hindu mythology. These dogmas found expression in the 
charactlrs of the Epics with the recognised historical events and 
incidents to lend colour; as it were, to establish some sort of scientific 
truth with the actual experiences of the national heroes of the land 
so much loved and revered. But all these dogmas were challenged and 
replaced ultimately by the devotional ideal of another sect who were of 
spiritual enjoyment in Bhakti, like the altruistic goaf of the Mahayan 
Buddhists. 

Dr. Hopkins discussed the inter-relation of the two Indian Epics 
and is positively of the opinion that there are good reasons to support 
that the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana and the Bharata Samhita bear a 
close affinity. He says:— 

4 *The common talon that remain, apart from this phase of the poems, are few, 
and such *as may bo easily attributed to the general stock of legendary tradition. 
When we have peeled off the outer layer (and in tt are included with one exception, 
if it be an exception, all the references toValmiki in the great Epic), we have left 
two epics, one of which in a complete whole, the other a congeries of incongruous 
stories grouped about a central tale: both built on the same foundation of phrase, 
and proverb and in part over the same ground of literary allusion; both with 
heroes of tho same type (whose similarity is striking): and both arranged on the 
same general plan, a court scene, where the plot is laid, a period of banishment 
in a forest scene, followed by a city sreno, where an ally is gained, and then by 
battle-scenes. One of these Epics claims priority, but the claim after all is not 
that the great poet invented Epic poetry, but that he first wrote an Epic in Sloka 
verse in a Kavya or artistic style. As the Ramayana is mainly in Slokas of a more 
refined style than the .Mahabharata anil the Kavya or artistic element is really 
much more pronounced, and as, further, it is highly probable that Epic poetry was 
first written in the mixture of rougher Sloka end tristubh characteristic of tho 
Mahabharata, this claim, 90 stated, may in general be allowed, without impugning 
the relatively greater age of the other Epic. Professor Jacobi admits that the 
metre of the Ramayana is more refined, but the explanation he gives is that it was 
a product of that Ea9t where poetic art was first developed'* 9 . 

He says "Apantaratamas is called the Teacher of the Vedas 
(“termed by some Pracinagarbha”);” and Narada knew the difference 
between Samkhya and Yoga, but he does not give any such place to 
Valmiki. Narada and Aparatama are the authors of the Bharata Sam¬ 
hita, as is evident from the Narayani section of the Mahabharata. 

9 Pr. Hopkins* “The Groat Epic of India, ** Pages 78-70 and 97. 
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Dr. Hopkins has published books entitled f, India Old and New w 
and #< The Great Epic of India”, giving his own views in a way only 
to ridicule the Ancient Indian Gods and their worshippers. It confirms 
the wisdom of the ancient seers in banning the reading of religious books 
by heretics. 

One can hardly agree with the cogency of the arguments of a man 
whose main object has been to establish that the Christian ideal, legends 
and religion were not borrowed from any other religion of tfce East. 
For it is held that the life, events and miracles of Sri Krishna, Buddha, 
tally with those of Christ. 

In the Rig Veda the divinity of speech (Vac) says that she elects 
whom she loves and makes him mighty. She is simply Saraswati, the 
deity of speech, which flows with eloquence like the tide of a river which 
is transparent, carries everything with it, quenches the thirst and moves 
the heart to exclaim with relief ‘Ah’ and makes the body cool. The 
eloquent argument of Western scholars like Dr. Hopkins would have 
been uttered with the triumphant voice of victory; had it not been for 
the fact that the geological history of a country is responsible for its 
religious and philosophical evolution and culture. The conditions 
under which gods and philosophy grew are no longer a matter of dis¬ 
pute, much less to scholars who have studied ancient Sanskrit literature 
and philology. 

Myriads of ages have come and gone. Nowhere but in India the 
angry elements of Nature fight with such conspicuous ferocity as to 
create notions in the minds of people to ascribe divinity to natural 
forces. The deities of Ancient India in fish, tortoise, boar, lion-headed 
man, dwarf, axe-bearing Parasurama, bow-and-arrow-bearing Rama, 
plough-shouldering Balarama and last, though not least, loving 
hero of peace and divinity Sri Krishna to make the world realise the 
attributes of the meditative philosophic Narayana, were demonstrat¬ 
ing different divisions of geological periods, Palaeozoic, Tertiary, etc. 
The primeval geological ages in the order of the theory of evolution 
is manifested in the Hindu Pouranic incarnations of God. 

The Epics describe the great truth that the test proves the worth 
of a man, exposes his vice and brightens his virtue, for he who wins 
without resistance can hardly be credited with the glory of success. 
In conflict and adversity, when one gets the mastery of one*s failings, 
* man proves his culture and wisdom. No one can employ himself 
better than in purifying his innate nature by culture and fortitude, as if 
regulated by the will and spirit of God in the silent working of the inner 
man. The conception of Narayana is the inner man of the universe 





who was roused by the strong will of Brahma, the enlightened soul 
who seizes every external circumstance to work out the salvation of ' 
the body and soul to become a fitting example to the world of illusion, 
merged in sensual desires, jealousy, vanity and ambition and sinking 
daily to perdition. The greatest punishment of God seems 10 have 
been the infliction of ignorance and absence of reason and knowledge. 
The noblest and the worthiest are the objects of jealousy to the inferior 

class of men who are called the Asuras. 

* 

The Asuras and Devas were the divisions of human creation in 
the early prosperous days when all men were good, which was called 
the Satya Juga. It was not till the success of one created envy in 
the other that the unsuccessful, idle men of sensual pleasures nurtured 
in them envy, jealousy and insolence and became inclined to do wrong 
and mischief to others. Calumny they drink with greedy ears, insolence 
is the natural result of prosperity, and jealousy and envy are the 
outcome of the uncultured mind. The ill-omened curses of ignorance 
took possession of the sons of the same father Kasyapa for want of 
culture and education. They did not inherit virtue and vice from 
their father, it was their own creation. It is the curse of a family, the 
curse of a nation, when the majority of men suffer from vanity 
and vacation of spirit. Then war and fighting become inevitable. 
This is depicted in the early three Parvas of the Mahahharata. With 
the description of the war between the Devas and Asuras, which 
resulted in the victory of the Devas, the Bharata Samhita began. 

Many Vedic matters actually formed part of the Bharata Samhita, 
but were incorporated in the Mahahharata in such a vague manner 
that Western scholars conclude that the three Parvas—Paushya, Pou- 
laraa and Astika—lie outside the scope of the Mahahharata proper. 

Samjaya and Soumatri (Lakshman) are the two important charac¬ 
ters ancillary to the heroes to develop the theme of the two Epics- In 
Panchavimsa Brahmana one finds mention of these two names in the 
chant relating to the victory of the Devas and Asuras "and the death 
of a female Asura who used to lick off all the soma by Sumitra. The 
great hero Lakshman, the son of Sumitra, was called Saumitri, and 
cut thf nose of the sister of Ravana when she made love overtures to 
Soumatri, which was the cause of the fight in the Ramayana. Samjaya 
played a very important part in the Kuru Court. Saumitra killed the 
invincible son of Ravana, who defeated the king of Heaven Indra and 
was distinguished by the name Indrajit. The Saumitra chant in the 
Panchavimsa Brahmana is a wish-granting chant. It runs thus:— 

44 The Gods and the Asuras made a compact that cattle should fall to the shave 
o t that of the two (contending) parties, which should vanquish (the other). By 
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means of the SamJ&ya (-samah) the Gods vanquished the A suras. Because they had 
* vanquished (the other) (sainajayan), therefore, it is the samjaya. The Samjaya 

(-saman) is applied for gaining cattle. (7).There is the Saumitra (-saman) (the 

chant of Sumitra). (8) . A (certain) female, sacrifice-destroying ogre Dirgha- 

jibvii kept here licking at the (butter of the) sacrifices. Indra despaired of slaying 
her by any stratagem whatever. Now, Sumitra. the Kutsa was a handsome (young 
man). To him ho (Indra • said:—* Call her to thoe'. He callod hor to him. She said 
to him: 'This truly is unheard by me, but it is rather pleaamt to my heart'. He 
(Sumitra) came to an understanding with her. At the tryating-place they both 
(Indra and Sumitra) slew her. That forsooth, has been at that moment their wish. 
The Saumitra (-samau) is a wish-granting chant. Through this (saman) he 

obtains <the fulfilment of) his wish. (0).(But) an (inauspicious) voieg addressed 

him (Sumitra »thus: * Being Sumitra ('good-friend’) thou hast done a bloody deed'. 
Grief tormented him; he performed austerities, he saw this Saumitra (-samuii). 
Through it he drove away his grief. He who, in lauddng, has applied the Saumitra 
(-saman), drives away his grief."* 

These are part and parcel of the Bharata Samhita and Samjaya and 
Saumitra chants and prove the origin of the Epics from the Vedic 
hymns, with which the Bharata Samhita was so closely related. The 
Mahabharata and the Ratnayana did not evolve out of the Bharata 
Samhita and embodied the rationalistic revolution of the later ages. 
The Bharata Samhita was a book which related the fight between the 
Devas and Asuras and the Vedic gods acknowledged Narayana as 
their Father and Creator of the Universe, whereas the Indian Epics 
describe the feats of the illustrious kings and their priests with in¬ 
carnations of Narayana in Rama and Krishna, etc. They belong to 
distinct periods of time and describe the manners, customs and religion 
of distinct centres. 


*Pancaviuua Brahmina, Page 328. 





NARAYANA 


Narayana used to be invoked at the outset of an undertaking and 
the Indian Epics and Puranas have done it invariably. Even Sankara- 
charya^the most celebrated exponent of the Adwaita Vedanta, followed 
the practice in his great commentary on the Shrimad Bhagwad Gita. 
But it is very unfortunate that the well-known Narayana invocation Sloka 
has often been misinterpreted and misconstrued, and many great stu¬ 
dents of the Indian Epics have been misled by it. The commentator 
Nilkantha, however, is correct, and the great book Srimad Bhagabata 
very clearly enunciated the true meaning of the invocation Sloka in 
question.* 

It is said that the Vedas, the Epics and the Puranas were all 
handed down by tradition and the Hindus religiously followed them# 
The Hindus hear from their astrologers very short accounts of their 
past history from the very Satya-Juga, with the names of gods and 
great kings they worshipped and the prophecy of the coming events of 
the New Year, on the New Year's day every year with a religious devo¬ 
tion and faith. This is the best of all traditions and in it the worship 
of Narayana is declared in the Satya-Juga and no other gods are men* 
tioned. The names of the famous ancient kings of Satya-Juga are 
Baibasvata Manu, Ikshaku, Bali, Prithu, Mandhata, Pururaba, Dhundhu- 
mar and Kartabirjyarjuna, 

Time has been divided by Ancient Indian sages into the distinct 
divisions of Satya, Treta, Dwapara and Kali ages, but having regard to 
the fact that the Epics and Puranas published accounts of men and 
events, making kings and sages of Satya and Treta contemporary with 
those of Dwapara and Kali, one can hardly look upon these divisions 
as correct and convincing. This may be said also about the different 
cycles of Manu, and the intelligent Brahmins invented the legend of 
an untimely deluge “Akalika Prolaya M in the first cycle of time, 
Swambhuva Mana^taraya, in which Kapila, the founder of the Samkhya 
School of Philosophy flourished. 

The great sage Kapila requested his grandfather, Swambhuva Manu, 
to grant him a region where he could pursue his rationalistic enquiries, 

41 * Narayana is superior to the inexpressible and of the universe has emanated 
from the inexpressible. All these worlds and the earth of seven islands consist 
in the embryo of the universe. 



but the great progenitor refused him this prayer, saying that he could 
pursue it anywhere he liked. His great contemporary sages were each 
connected with a particular school of Vedic learning, but Kapila was 
unconnected with any, and this is what is sought to be brought out by 
this legend, and hence Kapila laid Svyambhuva under a curse by which 
he deluged the world with a flood from which it was finally rescued by 
Brahma through the assistance of Narayana. This legend probably 
refers to the evolution of the cult of Narayana worship.* 

« 

The Kalika Purana, an important book recording all the details of 
that deluge, describes Kapila as the author of an untimely deluge which 
submerged the world. The word Akalika (Untimely) Pralaya cannot 
refer to the natural phenomenon of flood, but refers to the great intellec¬ 
tual ferment which Kapila caused among all classes of men. In fact, 
his doctrines were so revolutionary that the Brahmins were, at first, at 
their wits' end to adjust their mode of life with his new philosophy. He 
stands between the old age of materialism, reflected in the worldliness 
of sacrifices, and the new school of idealism, which is contemporaneous 
with the promulgation of the esoteric metaphysics of the Upanishads. 

Yet the school of Kapila is Brahmanic. He gave a new definition 
of the word * Brahmana', who according to the older view was a mut- 
terer of Vedic hymns and who performed and supervised sacrifices. 
But the new Brahman is one who has become a part of the Brahma, 
the supreme soul through the sacrifice of self. 

The legend of Kapila throws much light on Narayana worship. 
Nilkantha, the great commentator of the Mahabharata,bore out the great 
Kapila’s theory in explaining the Narayana invocation Sloka of the 
Mahabharata and said that the Sloka in question was the composition 
of Vyasa himself, who incorporated the Bharata Samhita into the Maha¬ 
bharata. 

The god is remembered as Narayana in the beginning of the world; 
it is compounded of the words — u Nara " and u Ayana" ; (The 
compound word means one who enters into Nara, a name of the 
Brahmanda, i,e , 9 God, the creator of all.) Nara means—consciousness 
involved in illusion, the individual. This Nara is being con¬ 
noted by the word Narottama as he has the consciousness of an 
individual superior to the inanimate, Narayana, whose Self as 
the cause of all is superior to that individual. That supreme con¬ 
sciousness, the true knowledge of the infinite, is Brahma, and is 
the real Self beyond the universe of this illusioned individual; hence 
he has been reasonably described with an epithet Narottama. Nara is 
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intended to denote Brahnianda, whose place of rest and entrance are the 
all-pervading soul Narayana. Nara, who has been in unison with the 
human body created by his own illusion, is called Jiba. 

The word Narottama denotes that he realises the supreme Brahma, 

4 bowing unfailingly down to that goddess of speech, Saraswati, who 
illuminates the true knowledge of the Narottama, Nara and Narayana’ 
and the book styled Jaya or Bharata could vanquish the receding illu¬ 
sory world, making one free from worldly desires. The word Jaya is 
used in ftie sense to confer victory in human pursuit of Dharnia, Art ha, 
Kama and Moksha, the ultimate goal of humanity to realise divinity. 
After bowing down to that Narayana and Nara, that supremely merciful 
divine speech entered into a hook called Jaya for the knowledge of the 
people. The glory of the son of Parasara, the limit of whose kindness 
cannot be expressed, lay in his trying to unveil the mystery of the four¬ 
teen branches of learning in such a manner as to be accessible to the 
mediocre and the dullard, with a view to reform their evil inclinations 
by opening the flood-gates of religious piety through examples from the 
past history of Indian civilisation. 

Nara and Narottama mean that guide of men who can perfect the 
body and soul together by his own example. The heroes and heroines 
of the two great Indian hpics, whom the Purana styled with the distinct 
name of Jaya, illustrate the perfect men and women who were translated 
to heaven as incarnations of the attributes or limbs of religion if not of 
God Himself. 

Narayana the all-pervading universal soul, however, should not be 
confounded with the sage Narayana, the composer of the Rig Veda Puru- 
sha Sukta fRv. X,90), whom the author of the Chronology of Ancient 
India wrongly alleges to be the son of Nara. The Chaitanya Cbaritam- 
rita, the greatest philosophical work in Bengali by Kaviraj Krishna Das, 
the authoritative mouthpiece of the Chaitanya School of Philosophy, des¬ 
cribes the real conception of Narayana in a dialogue between Krishna 
and Brahma. 

Brahma says : 44 Art thou not Narayana? I am giving thou the reasons why thou 
art Narayana. Thou art the soul-the rod of all beings in the creation* both real 
and illusory. As earth is the material cause of all earthen ware*, so art thou the 
cause of all beings in thee does rest everyone. The v*ord ‘Nara’ mean*, the sum of 
all entities and *Ayana* means that which they dwell in. Hence it follows that 
thou art the ultimate abode of all (Mula Narayana). This is one aspect of the argu¬ 
ment and let me present to thee the other one. The incarnations such as Purusha, 
etc., are the Lords of beings ; but as regards majesticity Thou art far superior to 
them. Hence it follows that Thou art the ultimate Lord and source of all. With 
Thy power do they protect the worlds. Hen *e the original Narayana art Thou and 
none else. Oh my glorious Lord, let me present to thee another aspect of the argu¬ 
ment. infinite is the number of Brahmandas (Iflppgt) Vaikunthas and 
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Thou art the witness, conscient of the spirit of nil the acts that are performed in 
three periods by the inhabitants of these iuftnite worlds. As thou presidest fo the 
worlds exist. None can move or exist unless it be presided over by Thee. As Thou 
presidest over the causes of all beings Thou art the supreme Lord (Mule Narayana)’*. 

Krishna argues: 44 Brahma, L do not follow you. That Narayana (whom you 
speak of)dwells in the ocean like soul of beings. 4, 

Brahma replies: “It is true that those Narayanas who live in the ocean 
like souls of beings, are merely Thy parts. The three Xnrayanas, namely, 
the one who lies in the ocean of primary causes, the other who lies in the ocean 
of milk and the other who lies in the primeval waters created with ^he help of 
illusion (gw) and hence they appertain to it (STPVT)- These three kinds of dwell¬ 
ers in the waters are cognisant of all hearts and the one who is called Furusha 
is the soul of the Universe. The one who lie* in the primeval wuters is the soul of 
lliranyngarbha (the golden embryo of the universe). He'who lies in the ocean of 
milk is conscious of the hearts of individual beings. Illusion, however small it may 
be, can be traced in the observances of these three Narayanas, but Krishna, who is 
the fourth in relation to them, is entirely bereft of illusion 'Here KaviraJ Goswami 
has borne out his statement by a quotation from Swami Sridharu’s commentary ou 
the sixteenth verse, beginning with ‘Narayana, who is called the fourth* of the 
Srimad Bhagawat Chapter 15, Book II where tiie Swami has stated in a verse 4 The 
Virat (ftqg) the lliranya Garbha and the Kaiana are the different attributes of 

the supreme Lord. What is different from those three attributes is His real 
self*). Though those three utilise illusion yet they are not the least influenced 
by it. They all are above illusion. (Here the author confirms himself by a 
quotation from the Sri mad Bhagawat, Chapter 11, Book l where Suta is address- 
ing Saumka and others, saying, ‘Here l*es the majestirity of the Lord that like the 
understanding that dwells in Him. He is notentangled in the attributes of illusion 
but always holds His own') As thou art the ultimate abo.le of those three, what 
doubt there then can be that Thou art the final Narayana? Narayana of the Farabyo- 
man (superior sphere' whose parts are the^e three is but a kind of manifestation 
of Thioe. Thou therefore, constituted the dual Narayana.*' 

The explanation propounded represents the view-point of the great¬ 
est teacher of the age, Chaitanya, who realised the teachings of the 
great Vyasa and by his own light explained the word “Love” (r*f) to his 
disciples in the easiest method possible. The author of Chaitanya 
Charitamrita is the well-known interpreter of hi.s views and is univer- 

» 

sally accepted as an authority on the Chaitanya philosophy. 

Unfortunately this Sloka has been utilised to identify Nara and 
Narayana with Arjuna and Vasu-Deva, respectively, which is not the 
real meaning* The word “Nara” means the Supreme being from which 
water is said to have flowed. The word “Narayana” means the supreme 
being in repose on the hood of Vasuki, the snake-god, in the midst of 
eternal water. This symbolism is deeply connected with the metaphysi¬ 
cal speculations of the Aryans regarding the functions of the active 
principles of life, the theory of creation and the attributes of divinity. 
It is in this light that the words are explained in Manu Samhita, Bhaga- 
bata and later Puranas (Manu Samhita, 1st Chapter, io verse). 
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“The water ia called Nara, inasmuch as it is the first offspring of Nara (the supreme 
self), and inasmuch as water was the first receptacle of the Supreme Self, manifested 
as Uralnna, the Supreme Self is called Narayana (10).” 

The identification of “Nara” and “Narayana” witli Arjuna and 
Vasu-Deva was inevitable when the heroes of the Epic came to be 
described as Avatars of gods in Pouranic style, inspite of this being 
quite against the Vedic conception of Godhead (Taittriya Aranya, 
Anubak f i3 # 5th Rik). 

The great Sage Narada is said to have been a Divine minstre! who 
composed Ha ri-Gita and was the instnn tor of the Epic makers like 
Valmiki and the author of Puranus, and the significance of liis advising 
Veda Vyasa and the illustrious kings as to tiow they should console 
themselves by casting away their grief can only refer to the spiritual 
message of the Mahahharata enunciated in the first invocation Sloka and 
amplified in the Narayana section of the current Mahabharata. 

The fact that Santanu heard it from Narada, as Bhisma told Yudhis* 
thira in the Narayana Section and Vya.sa related to Yudhisthira, would 
go far to prove the thesis tiiat the Biiarata Samhita, divorced from the 
legends which grew round the conflict between the Kurus and the 
Pandavas, had been in existence from a long time past. One fact is 
quite clearly brought out in the current Mahahharata, and this is that 
the original nucleus of the Epic was quite distinct from the present 
version in which primary importance is given to the story of the war 
between the Kurus and the Pandavas, which has been so powerfull}’ 
developed on almost dramatic lines in it. The Epic kernel of the 
Mahabharata as well as the Ramayana belonged to the age of the 
Svayambhuva Manu, to which the great sages such as Kapila and Bhiigu 
belonged. 

Kapila is said to have killed the sixty thousand sons of Sagara, 
the well-known Ikshaku King of Ayodhya, who had come in search of 
the sacrificial horse of their father. It is quite evident from this that 
the author of the intellectual revolution did not confine himself to n ere 
words but that he acted up to his principles in preventing the actual 
performance of the horse sacrifice by seizing the sacrificial horse of the 
powerful Kshatriya King Sagara. This was further developed in the 
legend of Bhagiratha, who caused the river Ganges to flow through the 
region of the Royal Saint Jahnu of North Panchala into the sea across 
the plains of Lower Bengal. This act of supreme benefaction to the 
people of Bengal should not be dismissed as purely legendary. It is 
evident that this legend contains a great historical truth. The Yajnas 
were connected with great irrigational works* 
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“Having penances for wealth, the Rishi brought the River Gangs, who had gone 
to Kailas, 10 that spot. Indeed, Ganga appeared, piercing through the waters of the 

lake.The lake was penetrated by that river. And as that celestial river, piercing 

through the waters of the lake, appeared, it flowed on, under the name of Sarayu." 
(Annushasana Parva, Chapter CLV, Slokas 23 and 24). “ Ubathvu said, —O Saraswati, 
do yon become invisible here. Indeed, O timid lady, leaving this region, go yon to the 
desert. O auspicious goddess, let this region, destitute of yon, cease to beoome 
sacred/ 1 (Anuushasana Parva, Chapter OLIV, Slokas 26/27\ 

The rivers were looked upon with very great veneration as great 
benefactors of humanity and eevntually became sacred in the eyes of the 
Hindus. The Vedic Yajnas were to a large extent undertaken for the 
purpose of reclamation of wild lands for settlement by the Aryan sages, 
and this certainly necessitated large irrigation works. Thus the name of 
Kapila is connected not only with the great philosophical doctrine but also 
with a great work of public utility. Sagara was instrumental in ex¬ 
cavating that portion of South Bengal which later on became the estuary 
of the River Bhagirathi or the Jahnabi through the irrigational works 
of his descendants undertaken at the instance of Kapila for the deliver¬ 
ance of the cursed sons of Sagara, i.e., the people of Lower Bengal. 

Kapila occupies a very prominent position in the development of 
Aryan thought as the rationalistic founder of the great Samkhya 
system of philosophy. He challenged and overthrew “ the monistic 
theory of the early Upanisnads which identified the individual soul with 
Brahma.” His teaching is entirely dualistic, admitting only two 
things, without beginning or end, but specially different matter on the 
one hand, and infinite plurality of Individual souls on the other. “ An 
account of the nature and the mutual relation of these two forms, is 
the main content of the system. ,, (MacdonnelPs “ History of Sanskrit 
Literature,” Page 390). 

What his system was in its application to daily life and the per- 
formance of animal sacrifices has been already adverted to. Between 
the thesis of the Brahmanic priests and the antithesis of the Kshatriyas 
represented in the early school of Upanishads, the school of Kapila 
seemed to establish a compromise. The point of view of the orthodox 
school ably put forward by Syuma Rashrni appeared so palpably un¬ 
reasonable in view of the rise of the Upanishadic school of thought 
that, after a time, the Brahmins became grateful to Kapila for ^having 
given the discredited Brahmins a higher moral and spiritual value than 
they had actually possessed. 

If a historical parallel to this new development of Indian thought 
is sought, it may be found in the mighty dispute which took place in 
Europe between justification by Acts and justification by Faith at the 
time Of the Protestant revolution. 
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The seizure of the sacrificial horse of Sagara by Kapila may be 
compared to the nailing of the 95 thesises on the Church Gate of Witten¬ 
berg by Martin Luther. The philosophy of Kapila was, however, much 
more spiritual and profound than that of the German Reformer. Like 
him, however, Kapila opened the flood-gates of revolutionary thought, 
which swept away the whole Vedic philosophy in the tide of rationalism 

of which the semi-atheistic Buddhism was one of the products. But the 

* 

Brahmans found in the new philosophy of Kapila a resting point from 
which they could beat back the onslaughts of Kshatriya mysticism. 
The definition which he gave of the Brahmanas superseded its earlier 
meaning and still clings to them, though in practice, the duties of this 
order are not very difierent from what they were in early Vedic 
times. The rationalistic cloak which the Brahmins got from Kapila has 
stood them in good stead and enables them to stand four-square against 
any offensive directed against their social position. 

The age in which Kapila flourished coincided in point of time 
with the early period of Upanishadic mysticism, which was provoked 
by the excessive greediness on the part of the Brahmins, who constantly 
urged the kings to perform sacrifices at which the former charged 
ruinous fees. It was a period of sacrifices and the early Upanishads 
and the system of Kapila both grew out of them. The early Upanishads 
contested the view that performance of sacrifices could lead to heaven. 
Kapila in his practical code of ethics, however, sanctioned sacrifices, 
hut denounced the charging of foes by the priests. Thus he threw upon 
the offerers of the sacrifices the task of providing the priests with their 
necessaries of life. He condemned the repetition of formulas as use¬ 
less and as going against the early Vedic practices. He was also 
opposed to the practice of penances for mistakes committed in the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices. 

Kapila did not, however, forsee the danger of rationalism to the 
existing social structure. His emphasis on the life of renunciation 
through knowledge caused a tendency to break it up, as it did at the 
hands of the Buddha much later on. But for the time being the Brah¬ 
mins heaved a sigh of relief. They found that if they could admit 
the system of Kapila, they could meet their Kshatriya opponents on a 
surer ’rationalistic ground. It was for this reason that the Brahmins 
accepted the system of Kapila and pitched it against the mysticism of 
the Kshatriyas. 

Kapila was a contemporary of king Sagara and Uddalaka Aruni 
was a contemporary of Kalmasapada and Janmejoya I. Between them 
there intervened about ten or eleven generations. 



The School of Narada and Vyasa, with the help of which Vedic 
practices were resuscitated in a desirable form, became the starting 
point of a compromise between the orthodox and the new school of 
thought. There cannot be any doubt that this happy synthesis was the 
philosophical background of the Bharata Samhita. In this connection 
it will be worth while to advert to the fables of the Bharata Samhita on 
which the giant structure of the Mahabharata was built. The birth of 
Narayana's carrier (Bahana) Garuda, for wreaking vengeance oq> India, 
is given in Astika Parva. It is said that Indra laughed at the Balakhilla 
Rishis when they were collecting Palash branches for the sacrifice of the 
well-known sage Kasyapa. The story of Gajendra Moksham in the 
Astika Parva is considered to be the prologue of the great Epic, the 
Mahabharata. It is the story of Garuda's releasing of the fighting 

elephant and tortoise, who were two Brahmin brothers in their previous 
birth and had been converted into these beasts by their mutual curses but 
cc^uld not forget their old quarrel and were continuing it in their present 
birth too. They were released from their mortal coils, when they could 
not extricate themselves and thought of God Narayana in their dire 
distress. In their death struggle the elephant prayed to God Narayana 
for deliverence and Garuda carried the fighting beasts and ate them up. 

The Bala-Khilyas, who were hanging on the branch of a tree with 
their heads downwards, were carried by Garuda to a place in the 
Himalayas where they were left unmolested on surer ground. From 
the legend about them in the Mahabharata it was quite palpable that 
they were really the objects of ridicule in it, but were eventually 
provided with a better and respectable place where the gods dwell. It 
is well-known that the Khilas represented a later stratum of Rigvedic 
poetry. “The word 'Khilas' means 4 supplement 1 ”. This name in 
itself indicates that they were texts which were collected 
and added to the Samhita only after the latter had already been con¬ 
cluded. Some of them were very early compositions. The eleven 
Vala-Khilya hymns which are found at the end of Book VIII were 
supplements of this type. These are the so-called Dana-Sruti or praises 
of gifts, panegyrics commemorating the liberality of princes towards 
the priestly singers employed by them. That these Vala-Khilyas were 
a body of recluses given to much worldliness is borne out by the 
Bhagavata Purana (3rd Skanda, 12th Chapter) where they are described 
as one of the four orders of anchorites who retained or stored their food 
and did not give it up till they got fresh food. 

The Astika Parva (Adi Parva, Chapter 45) and Bana Parva (Chap¬ 
ter 96) of the Mahabharata make it clear that Jaratkaru and Astika 
were no other then Agastya and his son Dridhshyau, alias Illabaha. 
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The identity of Jaratkaru with Agastya would be evident if the 
account, in Adi Parva # Chapter 45, of Jaratkaru seeing his ancestors 
hanging head downwards over a big hole and being exhorted by them 
to liberate them by marrying and producing a son and his carrying out 
their wish, and the account, in Bana Parva, Chapter 96, of Agastya 
seeing his ancestors hanging head downwards over a hole and being 

exhorted by them to produce a son and his carrying out their wish, are 
read together; and the identity of Astika too with Illabaha would be 
further*dear if the derivation of the name Illabaha (i.e., carrier of fuels 
for Vedic sacrificial rites) be compared with that of the name Astika 
(i.e., believer in Vedic religion and rites) (vide Bana Parva, Chapter 99 
and Astika Parva, Chapter 15). 

En jiassant, the student of the Epics might profitably also compare 
the name Illabaha with the name Ilia, the progenitor of tlie Indian 
kings and the name Illabrita, the place where Ilia lived with Buddha, as 
also with the name Illabila, mother of Kuvera, the deity or demon 
presiding over wealth. 

The place where Lopamudra was married to Agastya was where 
the rivers, Saraswati and Chamasa, met. Dhaumya describes the 
Agastya shrine and his hermitage as a shrine of Baruna. Agastya 
was the famous chastiser of the Asuras against whom the Devas 
were advised by Narayana to seek his help. The destruction of 
Batapi and the invulnerable associates of Britta. the Kalkeyas, was 
accomplished by Agastya. It was he who drove the enemies of 
the Aryans from the summit of the Vindhya ranges to Southern 
India, which is allegorically referred to as his stopping the over¬ 
growth of that mountain over the path of the Sun, and saved the 
extermination of the Nagas through the ability of his son in the snake 
sacrifice of Janmejoya. Agastya\s great mission of making the Nagas 
peaceful and civilised was not fulfilled in his life-time, hut his son 
succeeded, and this was allegorically referred to in the stopping of the 
war of Naga-extermination by Janmejoya in his snake sacrifice under¬ 
taken hy the Sukra family, who bore a great grudge against the Nagas 
as referred to in the Astika Parva. 

Stimukha, the son of the king of the Nagas, was married to Gunake- 
shi, the daughter of Indra’s charioteer, Matali, and this explains why 
Indra espoused the cause of the Nagas, his charioteer’s relations, 
when they were threatened with destruction by Janmcjoya's snake 
sacrifice. But the Nagas, inspite of their friendship by the marriage 
alliance with the charioteer of Indra, could not protect their king 
Takshaka, who was about to be drawn into the flames of Janmejoya’s 





sacrifice, when it was the Narayana worshipper Astika, the son of 
Agastya, who saved them by asking for a gift from the king in the 
same way as Bamana, the dwarf Avatar of Narayana, had done for 
driving Bali from Heaven. 

From this it will appear that both Kapila and Agastya were follow¬ 
ers of the Narayana cult. Agastya's meeting with Rama, the great 
hero of the Ramayana and his supplying Rama with the weapon with 
which he ultimately killed Ravana, are very significant, as is^also the 
important part Agastya played in the destruction of the Kalkeya. 
And it is significant that heroes of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are all represented as Narayana worshippers. 

It is well-known that the Dravidians were the tree and serpent 
worshippers of India, and when the Aryans came to know them, it was 
not as enemies or conquerors, hut rather as their instructors, and for 
that the great Agastya was deified as Tamil* Muni, whom the Tamil 
race identify with Canopus, the brighter star in the Southern Heaven. 
He played a very important part in both the Indian Epics. To him 
and his disciples the Dravidians owed much. It was Agastya who 

wrote the first Tamil Grammar, which is now obsolete, but the grammar 
written by his personal disciple Tholka-painir, is read up to this day 
by students of Shen Tamil. Agastya\s family was thus lost to the 
' Aryabarta, and it is said that the Dravidians form one of the great 
groups of early peoples of India who were never entirely displaced from 
their original home in Southern India. 

Both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata preached the Narayana 
cult in preference to the Vedic gods. The invocation Sloka contains 
reference to Saraswati, the goddess of flowing speech and sacred rivers. 

The most beneficent and delectable gifts of Nature in India are 
rivers, mountains and fertile fields full of food, drink and minerals. 
The old seers lavished upon their names epithets full of poetic signifi¬ 
cance. The main rivers with their tributaries flowing down from 
the icy pinnacles piercing the very heavens fulfil a great function in 
the economic life of the country, the importance of which one can hardly 
exaggerate. The rivers of India not only perform the important work 
of fertilising the soil but they add to it, tearing down moq^tain sides 
in their rapid flow and bearing with them loads of earth and debris of 
rocks, for ultimate deposit on the plains. 

The fertile soil of the river plains affords vast potential wealth. 
Agriculture has been the chief industry in India and the incarnation 
of God Balaram. Krishna’s brother, is represented as carrying a plough 



as the best instrument to establish peace amongst nations fighting for 
economic solutions 9 and the heroine of the Ramayana is represented as 
coming out from the furrow of the agricultural field. Sita was a Vedic 
character and was subsequently adopted in the Epic. It is said that 
the Brahman sages taught what they heard from the mouth of God 
Narayana, who recovered the Veda from the possession of the Asuras 
after slaying them, and thus the Veda was preached. The traditional 
seven seers of Ancient India were the advance guards of Indian civilisa¬ 
tion afld are respected and honoured even now by offerings of water to 
them as progenitors of the Hindu race and religion. 

Like all ancient races the Indo-Aryans were a nomadic tribe and 
they were patriarchal in their earliest systems of society and govern¬ 
ment. The chieftain of a clan or the father of a family was at once the 
warrior and the priest. By degrees the gifted families who learned 
the Vedas and composed hymns became the guides and instructor* 
of the general public and their chiefs or kings. One whose prayer 
was successful was called a Brahman and those who chanted the 
appropriate hymns and offered sacrifices to provide against untoward 
events were Brahmans. As rain^ and drought were very important 
for agriculture, Indra was worshipped a-s the God of clouds, Agni 
as the God of fire, Varuna as Dyavspitar and the enroni passing sky 
and so on. The original Rig Veda contains not only the hymns to 
those gods, but also the story of a fight between the Devas and the 
Asuras, between Viswamittra, a representative of the Royal warrior 
class, and Vasistha, the Aryan sage from whom was descended the 
reviser of the Bharata Samhita, which formed the nucleus of both the 
Indian Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

The Vedic hymns, handed down through many generations in un¬ 
broken succession from mouth to mouth, were respected as the most 
valuable body of oral traditions in existence. Even now there are 
Brahmans who can repeat from memory the whole of the Vedic verses 
which they learnt in their childhood. The destructive climate of India 
and the constant fights amongst the clans made the human mind the 
safest repository of these Vedic hymns and they were thus justly con¬ 
sidered to have emanated from the mouth of the maker of the world, 
who resides inside the human frame and is in a way the director and 
retainer ofliuman knowledge and culture. 

The Hindus divided time according to the phases of the moon. 
The 9acred Zend Avesta of the Ancient Persians attributes the final 
dispersion of the Aryan family to some great natural cataclysm which 
brought about a disastrous change of climate at the site of their ancient 
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hone. It is slid that they advanced upon the road of knowledge and 
culture through the narrow defiles of the Himalayas and descended 
upon the northern plains of Hindustan. Philological researches succeed¬ 
ed in lifting the veil and throwing important light upon the habits and 
customs of the Ancient Indo-Aryan family. They used horses, oxen, 
dogs, goats, and cows in their domestic and social life and used ploughs, 
boats and carts. The Rig Veda illumines briefly the religious beliefs 
social and family customs of the people. They knew the use of weapons 
of iron, bow and arrow, and were conversant with the art of leaving. 
The woman was respected as the founder and propagator of the race. 

The Vedic religion in its earliest phase originated in the simple 
and child-like reverence of the healthy primitive mind of the Aryans for 
the various manifestations of Natural forces, whom it sought to propitiate 
and to whom prayers were addressed* These prayers were extemporised 
at different times and on different occasions by the Vedic sages and 
uttered in a voice suited to the occasion which gave rise to the hymns. 
The phonetic modulation was well adapted to the sentiment which the 
hymn provoked: Fear, admiration, desire and exultation, each has a 
corresponding natural sound which was reproduced in the utterances 
of the hymn embodying it. The sounds Udatta, Unudatta, etc., are 
copied from Nature, and therefore great importance was attached to 
correct pronunciation. 

When the particular objects for which tiie Vedic hymns were com¬ 
posed, were attained by the compqsers, they were held in great esteem 
and evoked a sort of special sanctity. Thus great importance came to 
be attached also to correct and exact reproductions of these hymns, 
which were supposed to superinduce results which had attended their 
first recital. At first, however, as is natural with early beliefs, medita¬ 
tion of the inner meaning of the hymn with closed eyes was practised. 
But Vedic hymns were not only prayers but contained the accumulated 
wisdom of the race. 

The icy, white-coloured mountain ranges, surrounded by mighty 
water courses, were the abode of the ancient seers and were described 
as the white island. They lay unexplored and uncomprehended by the 
ignorant inhabitants of the plains below, and to them appeared as the 
abode of the gods, emancipated seers and departed ancestors. Over 
the wide expanse of the Indian Occfan, the air came laden with moisture. 
The land around the sea discharged its stored up heat from its 
breast and drew, by the heavenjy mechanism of winds, the life*giving 
moisture-laden air from the sea. These are what we call the South* 
West monsoon, the soft humid wind, blowing up from the Indian 
Ocean and carrying with it t}ie means of livelihood for millions. The 



causes and mechanism of the Indian monsoons are very complex? 
and on them Indian agriculture has depended from time im¬ 
memorial. All these impressed the ancient Aryan sages to worship 
the elements of Nature as so many gods, and to fix the place of 
the Creator in the vast limitless ocean or the ice-clad white island, 
the inaccessible Himalayan peaks. The scenery of the river plains 
or the ocean coasts with the rising and netting sun seemed very attractive 
to the imagination of the cultured Aryans. The vivid contrast of the 
two daily scenes of day and night symbolised as it were their own 
birth and death. The Creator who conceived them and carried them 
out like clock-work “could not but impress the oriental mind to worship 
the ocean and rivers as His incarnations.’ 1 

“Like some grave mighty thought 

Threading a dr»»am ” 

The mountain ranges and rivers flowing in the great Gangetic 
plains are separated from Southern India by a range of hills and table 
land, the Vindhyas, below which the vast region of the Deccan with 
its flowing rivers contains some scenes of the most exquisite natural 
beauty, which made the life of exile of the great hero of the Ramayana 
enjoyable, and made the great heroine Sita dream of her past life 
after she had returned to her palace. The rhapsodists won popular 
applause by describing that Ram Chandra on that account exiled Sita a 
second time to set at rest the scandal talked of by his ignorant subjects. 
But the Eastern and the Western scholars discard the Uttarakanda of 
the Ramayana, which shows the exile of Sita, on this ground as not a 
part of the original Ramayana. Uttarakanda formed a part of the 
Bharata Samhita. In the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana the great sage 
Kapila is mentioned as God Narayana Himself*. 

That the Uttarakanda is an earlier work to which the Ramayana 
was a supplement is not generally understood. The priority of Uttara¬ 
kanda had been obscured by the introduction of the theme of Sita's 
exile, which must necessarily have taken place after she had been 
recovered from the hands of Ravana, hut it is very clear from the inter¬ 
nal evidence of the Uttarakanda that in the method of treatment and in 
the substance there is a great deal of agreement between the Uttara¬ 
kanda tmd the Bharata Samhita. The whole theme of the Mahabharata 
has heen treated by means of discourses. The same is the method of 
the Uttarakanda, hut throughout the main text of the Ramayana, from 
Adikanda to Lanka-Kanda, the Epic style is followed. The themes of 
Narayana worship in the Uttarakanda and the Bharata Samhita is clearly 
traced and the great God Narayana is said to have revealed Himself to 

* Elaqiayan* Uttarakanda, Chapter 36, Slokas 13—ID, 
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Narada in Svetadwipa, which is represented in both as being the strong¬ 
hold of Narayana worship. The identity of themes and the style of 
narration followed in the Uttarakanda and the Narayana sectiti%.<of the 
Mahabharata clearly establish the fact that the base of the two Indian 
Epics is the same, and that the thesis proposed to be propounded by 

both is the same* One is thus driven to the examination of the substrata 

* 

of both in order to fix the Uttarakanda as the base of the Epic of the 
Ramayana, and the Bharata Samhita as that of the Mahabharat|, 

The Bharata Samhita refers to a very ancient period with accounts 
of the kings mentioned in the Vedas. The inter-relation between the 
Uttarakanda and the Bharata Samhita is so close that one is tempted 
to believe that they might have been identical. The Bharata Samhita 
has admittedly undergone greater changes and got merged in the 
Mahabharata, and therefore the legends one comes across in the Bharata 
Samhita may be more clearly understood as to their synthetic form from 
their version in Uttarakanda than from the current Mahabharata, The 
legends which originally constituted the Bharata Samhita have been 
altered and scattered helter-skelter throughout the vast ocean of the 
Mahabharata 9 the Ramayana and the Puranas. 

In these days of scientific enquiries and discoveries the intricate 
question of Godhead is no less interesting. 

Narayana is addressed as the universal soul in Vedic literature. 
There are one hundred and eight authoritative Upanishads, which 
were enumerated as Garbho and* Rama Upanishads in the discourse* 
between Rama and his devotee Iianuman. Likewise, there are two 
Narayana Upanishads, one being thirteen times greater than the 
other* The smaller one contains quotations from all the four Vedic 
Upanishads, proving that everywhere Narayana is held to be the Uni¬ 
versal soul. All the gods emanate from Him, including the twelve 
Adityas, eleven Rudras and eight Basus. All the Vedas sprang from 
Him and enter into Him. This is the essence of the Rig Vedic Upani¬ 
shads, Narayana is eternal, who is within and without, in all directions, 
spotless, desireless, actionless, beautiful and single, having do one beside 
Himself. He who knows Him becomes Vishnu. May good be to all ! 
The Sama-Vedic Upanishad follows thus :— 

14 Om ’* first, t M iiamaa ” next and then Narayana, which altogether make 
eight vowel a—(A. U. Ma= 4 OM’ two, * Names’ two, and 6 in the last). One who 
minds this eight-voweled address lives upto his maximum age of longevity, pure in 
speech, becomes the lord of beings (Prajapati), the possessor of wealth, the owner of 
cows and finally attains immortality,” 

The last is from the Atharva Vedic Upanishads 
41 The essence of Pranava consist in letters 4 A*, 4 O’, and 4 M' which is Brahma, all 
blessedness, the ultimate existence and the real self of all beings, by uttering which 
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the Yogis get emancipated from the worldly bondage of births and deaths, the cause 
of all worldly desires. He who practises the iiicuntatiou, goes to llaikuntha. 1 
bow down to Narayana who is represented in ‘OM.* 

“ The White cloud of direct self-knowledge has tne lustre of lightning, favour¬ 
able to it is the lotus-eyed (Puudarikaskshaj and the unfailing Vishnu, the destroyer 
of Mudhu, son of Devaki. Xariyana is omnipresent in uli beings, himself being 
one. lie is not the cause himself hut is the receptacle of rauses. He is the ultimate 
reality denoted by 'OMV* 


Th| Vedas were learnt, practised and correctly interpreted at 
the sacrifices, and when Narayana rescued the Veda from Madhu and 
Kaitabha, He was given the name of Hayagriba. It is quite natural 
that when the horse was esteemed as the most valuable of all posses¬ 
sions, people natuially invested it with divine ottributes. The sun 
was represented in the horse and the sacrifices sat facing the direction 
in which the sun rose every day. The horse sacrifice became the 
greatest of all sacrifices, wherein the great God Narayana was worship¬ 
ped from time immemorial. 


In this world of flux and motion, where birth and death are mere 
passing phenomena, what could give man a sure feeling of eternity ? 

God is revealed to man when he pioceeds to the enquiry of the 
raidon d'etre as to who has created him, for what purpose and what 
will be his end? These thoughts lead him to the conception and realisa¬ 
tion of God-head. He discovers in Nature melodies from the murmuring 
of streams, the rustling of leaves, the sweet songs of birds and the hum¬ 
ming of bees. He imitates the melodies of nature and composes hymns 
and poems embodied in the sounds of Udatta, Uuudatta and Svarita. 
They represent sound which comes from the naval, the throat, the brain, 
and woven in a harmonious form by the last, viz., the Pratitha. ‘OM* 
is the holiest of words in Vedie literature, because it is a combination 
of ‘A’, ‘IP and \\T, and which, if properly pronounced by a person, 
causes an inner enlightenment in his brain cells and transports him 
into a state of exultation in which he sees the reflection of the inner 
light which is visualised in the God-head. Gayatri or Savitri, the 
mother of Veda, consisting of 24 words, has the same esoteric and 
mystical significance. Thus when the Omnipotent Father is invoked 
through the sincere and feeling Vedic hymns, the devotee wants not 
only to secure his favours through them, but also tries to realise that 
the gods above have accepted the offerings made in the sacrifices. 


With the progress of time these sacrifices became very popular 
religious and educational institutions, in which kings and sages acquired 
fame as patrons and instructors of learning and religion, and these 
sacrifices soon came to have a very great political and spiritual signi- 
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ficance. Efficient performers and initiators of these sacrifices became 
revered sages, thought capable of conferring boons on kings and to 
expiate their accumulated sins. They soon came to be distinguished 
by the titles of Maharshi, Brahmarshi and Debarshi, and kings and 
people paid them homage. Their words became laws, their blessings 
were eagerly sought to ensure success and victory and their curses were 
dreaded. They preached the supremacy of the same God Narayana 
over the Vedic gods. The origin of religion may be traced to the 
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natural fear of death, to which man in his ignorance is subjected. It 
came to be generally believed that by good conduct, and religious obser¬ 
vances and rites, he could attain prosperity and renown in the present 
world and heaven hereafter. He realised that the inner man, i.6., the 
soul, is eternal, and that spiritual bliss can only be attained through the 
consciousness of the Paramatman, as it alone can confer on him eternal 
bliss. He can then face the world without fear, overcome sorrow and 
grief calmly and enjoy peace of mind even in the midst of the direst 
calamity, privation and misery. This is the cardinal doctrine on which 
the Vedas grew or were bifurcated from the one Veda. 

God speaks in the books of religion of all nations. In the 
Bible the Almighty, like the sound of many waters, spoke in clear 
and piercing tones above the stormy tumults and the people at the foot 
of the mountain heard His voice in fear and trembling. This fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom. Fear itself is inherent in childhood. 
It tends to keep one out of danger. # A child loves its mother, and fears 
to offend her or to disobey her wishes. Parents create a certain amount 
of fear in their children in order to save them from being foolhardy. 
The thunder and lightning, the ocean and tempest, create in man a 
certain amount of fear, and he prays to God to save his life. The 
fear of death subjects mankind to a sort of bondage. There is a 
wholesome fear of God which prevents a man from doing wrong lest it 
displease the great God. Pushed to extremes, this fear led many people 
to sacrifice whatever they considered dear to them and they even used to 
inflict corporal punishments on themselves, wounding their own persons, 
to appease the wrath of the Almighty Father. It induced reverence 
and kept one from undue familiarity with the divine God and from pn> 
sumption on God*s mercy. # 

The Divine minstrel Narada claims the first place in the Hindu 
world of religion by reason of his unprecedented devotion and religious 
fervour and austerity as the accredited messenger of heaven. It is he 
who sang to the accompaniment of his lyre the praise of God, which 
Vedic sages used to do before him by the three different sounds called 
Udatta, Unudatta and Svarita. Chanting of Vedic hymns was very 



difficult and it took 12 years lo complete the course of study (Vide 
Manu Chapter 3. 1). 

The 12 years sacrifice of the great teacher Saunaka at the sacred 
Naimisharanya represents the ancient Hindu University, where the 
pupils saw how their teachers performed the sacrifices and, impressed 
with their religious fervour, learnt the difficult pronunciations of 
Vedic hymns from practical lessons. It was there that the scriptures o‘ 
the Hindu religion were drawn up in consultation with the great 
teachers*under the name of the great man who divided the Vedas for the 
convenience of his pupils and the performers of religious ceremonies and 
sacrifices, and who was distinguished by the name of Vyasa (which means 
divider). So great was the influence of the name Vyasa that all the 
Hindu books of religion were ascribed to him and were said to have been 
composed in the great university of Saunaka, who was the great Vedic 
scholar and grammarian and the first indexer of the Vedas and became 
very celebrated Eventually the site of the great university of Saunaka 
at Naimisharanya Forest, became the shrine of the Hindus and there are 
many traditions about the origin of its name. 

All the places where Vedic ceremonies were performed came to be 
named after their distinguished performers. The names of Naimisha¬ 
ranya and Kurukcshttra owed their origin to the names of the kings of 
the Royal family, Nimi and Kuru, and the place at the confluence of the 
three sacred rivers of the Hindus where very many sacrifices were per¬ 
formed, became distinguished by the name of Prayag (Allahabad). The 
source of all the important Indian rivers is the sacred mountains of the 
Himalayas, which are always covered with snow, and the sun shining on 
the melting snow made them appear like an island of a white colour and 
they were described as the Swetadwipa, the abode of the great Creator, 
Narayaua. The Vedic gods could not continue to hold their own with 
the progress of time. The early Hindu religion sprang from the love 
and reverence towards parents, dead or living. The few gods who came 
lo be regarded as such were those presiding over nature and natural 
phenomena. The law of universal obligation was transformed into the 
law of God. The man who observed that law of God developed a god¬ 
like character and was thought to he the means of God’s revelation to 
man. Such a man was Narada, and Vyasa was his pupil. The inspired 
visions of ages continued to be ascribed to one man Veda Vyasa. Belief 
and trust in one God and one teacher, who became so famous, helped 
materially to elevate the life of a nation and to transform the sinful into 
healthy and holy characters. 

The Bharata Samhita was conceived by the Vedic sage known as 
Narayana, and the divine minstrel Narada, who sang hymns in Vedic 



metre and language in praise of that superman who conceived the idea 
of creation and laid down rules of preservation and destruction and 
their inter-relation in the system of,creation and resurrection. All men 
were created equals and they were^endowed by the great Creator with 
certain inalienable fundamental rights. To secure the growth and fulfil¬ 
ment of these rights, society was founded "and rules were laid down by 
the elders, who derived their power from the passive obedience of the 
people to them. This was the state of things in the pre-university days 
depicted in the Paushya Parva of the Mahabharata. In the c Poulama 
Parva the family life of the great teachers of the day was depicted and 
in the Astika Parva, their influence with the kings and the great Vedir 
god Indra was shown. 

The kings and priests were ideals of ancient Hindu religion 
and morality and they were no respecters of persons or deities, 
however great, but taught the way of God in truth. At the high 
altar of the Hindu sacrifices, sermons were elucidated by examples 
and oral traditions, and statutes were promulgated to create good 
fellowship between all men with an eye to the public weal. The 

essence of ancient civilisation seemed to have been to practise proper 
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restraint in all spheres of life in order to prevent any sort of encroach¬ 
ment upon the rights of others. Four social orders or caste systems 
were evolved when the conflicting interests of various classes clashed 
With one another, distinctly assigning different functions to each of 
them according to their ability, learning and culture, and not according 
to birth alone. It was a time to jivhich the well-known line fittingly 
applied : 

“ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesur a and to God the things that 
are God’s ; and they marvelled at liim.’* 

The Hindu teachers and expounders of truth had not to experience 
the cruel fates of Jeremiah in being thrown into an Egyptian pit, Daniel 
into the den of lions, Saul of Tarus in getting thirty-nine bleeding 
stripes, Wycliffe and Hurs in being burnt at the stake, Socrates drink¬ 
ing hemlock while discoursing on the immortality of the soul, or of 
Jesus in being crucified for the joy of living and dying for a great cause. 
The Christians extol this as the greatest gift to mankind, to realise a 
kingdom of love, given in love, and given for love, but the^ Hindus 
have a different angle of vision which is directed towards the abstract 
Narayana, not a Vedic god. 

The standards had been changing with the progress of time. In 
the old days bad things were easily concealed and there was hardly any 
standard worth the name. It never troubled society and the respecter 
of morality to provide any decent law to put a stop to such a state of 
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things* This was impossible without one God, one religion and one 
law for all. The growth of society, morality and race propagation 
entirely depended on the great question of the sex problem and their 
inter-courses. The sanctity of marriage required to be respected for 
(i) the growth of population, (ii) the regulation of passion, (iii) the 
binding of society an l (iv) the abstaining from any marriage at variance 
with the prevailing standard of culture. 

Thg Rig Veda, the oldest of all the Vedas, whose composer was 
a sage clothed^ith the name of Narayana, sang the sacred hymn of the 
organic theory of creation, i.e. f the four social orders of mankind sprang 
from the body of the great Creator. Patriarchs, Prophets and Kings 
of Ancient India focussed their eyes upon Him as the deliverer of 
mankind. 

A tree is known by its fruits and a man is remembered by his 
deeds, either as a monster or as a god. It is with the sacred waters 
of a running stream or a sincere prayer that religious baptism has 
been performed from time immemorial and, as such, rivers became 
sacred in the eyes of religion and men. 

The whole human race sprang from one family. The Christian 
Bible says that God “ Hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the Earth, and hath determined their habita¬ 
tion.” When the human being was horn he was more than an animal. 
There was something more than a physical body. The real man 
was reflected in his knowledge, perception, will, personality, reason 
and conscience. All those were summed up in what was called 
the nature, and was the real man. By first birth man inherits the 
divine nature from above and from within. The cultural birth is the 
real birth and it is called the second birth by the Hindus. The idea 
of rebirth is the essence of all cultural notions of the world. Christian 
Scripture bears out the books of Hindu religion :— 

“ Through this simple act of behoving God, the Holy spirit h&s begotten a new 
life in your heart. You are as a child b >ru into the family of God and He loves you 
as He loves His son. *' 

Herein lies the greatness of man and his superiority over beasts. 
It is really and truly God's creation which one can feel and see 
and not the external world with which the first man praised the Creator, 
the Almighty Father. Give your face to God and He will put His 
shine upon it. Every Saint has been born into the family of God by a 
miraculous conception. As the soul responds to His manifold overtures 
of love and goodness in Nature and yields unquestioning obedience to 
His revealed will, there is established in the human heart an eternally 
settled assurance of the existence of God. 


*3 
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To eliminate God from one's life because one cannot comprehend 
Him and His ways? is the most tragic mistake one can commit* One 
doe 3 not understand all about electricity, yet one avails oneself of Its 
light, warmth and power. God is infinite, in Him are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and mjin may be ever searching and 
learning, but he caniiot think of exhausting His resources, His wisdom. 
His goolness aid His power. Make your religion lovely if you are 
really in love with it. One is happy in proportion to being Ijiild and 
sympathetic and not being selfish. 

The creation of heaven and earth opens the first chapter of every 
Book of Religion, and so it is with the Bharata Samhita, from which the 
two great Indian Epics grew. Those who work to make others happy 
are the happiest men in the world, and those who are seeking happi* 
ness for themselves are the most dissatisfied people and do all sorts of 
Wrongs. It is in the heart that the true singing has its habitation, which 
is called the universal language of mankind. The new birth means a 
new man. Count Tolstoy said that the best music was called the speech 
of Heaven and Angels. 

The whole range of the external and internal life of a man is divid¬ 
ed into two parts, viz the Kriya Kanda (life of action) and Jnana 
Kanda (life of knowledge); closely connected with this view is the rela¬ 
tionship between Atma and Paramatma. A:tivity is an essential attri¬ 
bute of the Atma f asso dated with Prakriti—the inner force of enjoy¬ 
ment and energy—as the consciousness from which knowledge and 
wisdom are sprung is the means of approaching Paramatma. Atman 
and Paramatman are distinct entities. Atma is enclosed in an animal 
frame, but Paramatma is all-pervading consciousness. It is through 
faith and knowledge that man realises his existence in Atman. It is 
through adversity that the craving of man is turned towards higher 
consciousness. Sorrow and sufferings, pleasure and pain do not lead 
to the bliss which can only be realised by the human sotil in its endea¬ 
vour to approach Paramatma, with whom it is seeking conmunion. 

•‘Puilosophy is the secret milk of adversity. And sweet are the uses of adver¬ 
sity, which like a toad, ugly and recxoaous, wears yet a precious Jewel on ita 
head.” (Shakespeare). 

As a student, the young Arya'ii had to pass through a strenuous 
period of study. It wa3 a period of activity during Which he learnt by 
heart, like a parrot, how to chant the Vedic hymns with proper pronun¬ 
ciation. He was not taught their meaning at this stage* He was coift* 
pared to a “Tittiri” or partridge. It was at the sacrifice wh 4 re» after 
the completion of his instruction, he took part as a priest, that ha bMpn* 



Mcqqainted with th£ esoteric meaning of the hymns which were chanted 
o9 these occasions. He derived not only knowledge but also faith 
when the boons wished for by the offerer of the sacrifice were granted, 
And this was further fortified by the miracles or strange events that 
sometimes happened at a sacrifi ;e. The sacrifice therefore was to him, 
and to the whole community which participated in it, a great act in which 
knowledge and faith were gained in addition to the manifold material 
blessings which flowed from them. It was the sacrifice, with its various 
emblenfe, and their proper understanding, which further led to the 
metaphysical speculations about Atma and Paramatma that lie in the 
background of the present Mahabharata. The current Mahabharata 
begins with the Pausya Parva, which describes the student life in 
monasteries. These students were the well-known Vedic hymn com* 
posers and were successful in reaching the goal through Narayana 
worship. It is followed by Poulama and Astika Parvas. 

In the Paushya Parva (in the Adiparva), which has been in its raaiu 
outline and in some of the necessary details eliminated in the first ver¬ 
sion, but in a later version retold in the Aswamedha Parva with full 
detail, one gets an echo of this conflict, between the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas. The king of Paushya of the earlier version is king 
Saudasa of the later one. His name occurs in the geueological lists 
in the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Ratnayana. lie is the King 
of Ajodhya, the seat of power of the Solar dynasty. He had been 
cursed by the Brahmins to become a Rakshasha (demon). To him the 
Sage Utanka came for the Kundala which belonged to his queen. 
This Kundala possessed the property of the touchstone of the fables. 
The queen had doubted as to whether the king had really sent the 
Brahmin to her for the magic ornament and sent him back to the king to 
bring a token from the king. The king complained to him that inspite 
of the many favours which the Kshatriyas showered on the Brahmins, the 
latter treated them with harshness and cruelty, and reduced them to 
a wretched plight. He charged Utanka to communicate this to the queen, 
who understood this to be a sort of token from the king expressing a 
desire on the part of the king that she should give her valuable orna¬ 
ment to the Brahmin. In this story of Utanka it is clcaily brought out 
that tye sage Utanka, who was a worshipper of Rudra (Mahadeva) and 
was about to pronounce a curse on Krishna, became at once converted 
into a worshipper of Narayana. 

The above is not the only instance of the bitter strife that was going 
on between the Brahmins and Kshatriyas. It led to the weakening 
of both these castes and the consequent rise of the non-Aryans to power. 
The danger of -the submergence of Aryan culture under noa-^ryan 
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domination became patent to all. Hence the sacrifices were reformed 
and made all-embracing! and the fiharata Samhita was composed as a 
means to inaugurate a period of peace and intercaste harmony by recital 
of stories on the occasions when the sacrifices were performed* These 
were strung together as a compendious whole and became the 
foundation of the mighty structure on which the present Mahabharata 
was raised. 

9 

The Poulama Parva begins with a legend connected with the Fire 
god. It speaks of the social marriage union solemnised before tlie fire 9 
which has a spiritual bearing and meaning. In this legend Bhrigu cursed 
the Fire god for showing some partiality to the demon Puloma, when the 
latter had abducted Puloma, the wife of Bhrigu, after referring the 
matter to the arbitration of the Fire god. In the said arbitration the 
Fire god, having been placed in a quandary, had declared the truth that 
one who had first wooed might have some sort of preference over one 
who subsequently married. It refers to an early loose system of marriage 
which obtained among the Indo-Aryans and which was sought to be 
reformed by the Vedic sage Svvetaketu. Bhrigu, who became furious, laid 
a curse on the Fire god that everything he touched would be destroyed. 
But the fire being the medium through which all the other gods received 
the qfferings made to them by their devotees on earth, the great gods 
were interested in this matter and interceded. The curse was accord¬ 
ingly modified to suit the requirements of the gods and of the mortals, 
who have to cook their food with it. 

It cannot be overlooked that in the previous Parva,fire is worship¬ 
ped in the form of a horse, and this is a very early belief. The connec¬ 
tion between the two Parvas is very clear. The fire which Utanka blew 
from the back of the horse was a destructive fire with which he 
frightened the snake king Takshaka to restore him the Kundalas, which 
the snake king had stolen from him. The legend of Utanka contains 
reference to the non-sacrificial fire, but perhaps implies Vedic sacrificial 
rites. The fire Utanka blew from the back of the horse though non- 
sacrificial is shown to be productive of the same result. This fire as 
well as Janmejoya’s sacrificial fire engendered mortal dread in Takshaka, 

king, of the Nagas. 

The dissertation on Atma and Paramatma in the guise of two women 
in the story is also characteristic of the Mahabharata. The Epic is 
distinguished from similar literary productions by the importance it 
, attaches to*spiritual questions, e. g, on soul and on God and the way to 
attain god-headt Furthermore, the legend of Utanka in its general as 
well as ki its special features characteristic of the very spirit of the 
Bharat*^Samhita anil is 'considered so important that a section is 



devoted to it in Asvamedha Parva, in which the story is retold, and an 

Anugita is attached to it. 

# 

The cruel sacrifices became abhorrent in the later period of the 
Vedic age. With the growth and predominance of Narayana worship, 
sacrifices with slaughter of animals were stopped. And it is significant 
that the great king Uparichara, who was an ardent worshipper of 
Narayana, performed even his Aswamcdha sacrifice with offerings of 
forest products only and witiiout the horse or any animal sacrifice what¬ 
soever, (Santi Parva, Chapter 337). Thus the sacrifices were humanised 
and, as has been said before, they served a very important cultural 
purpose. The Yajna now began to be clearly explained to the public 
who gathered to witness its performance. The various rituals connect¬ 
ed with it and their symbolical meaning were explained. Furthermore, 
instructions on superstitious practices and child welfare were imparted to 
the people through parables which were narrated to them from day to 
day by the priest, and these are prese rved in the Markendaya Section of 
the Bana Parva, which is a complete book explaining all the rituals 
connected with Yajna. 

There is no doubt that sacrifices conserved the traditions and the 
culture of the people, which came to be closely interwoven with offerings 
which were made to the various gods and goddesses through fire. The 
legend of the Fire god was so developed that it absorbed various 
current forms of popular worship, and from this point of view the 
sacrifices of a later age marked a stage in the transition from the earlier 
form of Vedic worship to the later phase of Narayana worship, which 
held a very strong sway over the people. The Markendaya Section, 
which clearly adumbrates the outlines of thi> change and which is not 
only explanatory of the many important questions raised in the Adiparva, 
in connection with the snake sacrifice held by Janmejoya, but confirma¬ 
tory of many of the themes treated therein, is an important section of the 
Bharata Samhita. 

The central theme of the Markendaya section is the birth of Karti- 
keya, the War god. He is shewn to he the son of the Fire god by Svaha. 
All the women who had become interested in, and compromised by the birth 
of this prodigy were transformed into various evil forces which cause 
early "death to children. The offspring to the War god himself 
were also described as malignant influences which cause harm to the 
heed during pregnancy. These evil forces, which haunt men up to the 
70th year of their life, had to be propitiated in the sacrifice by means of 
suitable offerings. The wife of Kartikelto was ^Deva* Sena, whb is 
worshipped in the form of Shasthi anjjfi Lakshmj by mu, ancl sW is 



represented as a benign deity. The entire mythology connected with 
the Fire god covered schemes of child and maternal welfare based pn 
sorcery and witchcraft of a superstitious age. The reason why one is 
inclined in favour of an early date for the Markendaya section, and the 
opinion is in substantial agreement with Professor Oldenberg, is that 
it interprets the useful nature of sacrifices and furnishes unmistakable 
evidence of the connection between the sacrifice and the liturgy of 
Atharva Veda, and secondly that it is linked up with the relevant 
portions of Adiparva bearing upon snake sacrifice. a 

Sarama (cf. Sans. Sarameya - Dog), the bitch mother of dogs, 
which cursed Janmejoya, is represented as a malignant animal which 
in the shape of Sarama steals away the phoetus from the uterus of 
women. Kadru, the mother of the snakes, enters it and eats the 
phoetus. Binata is represented as the vulture and Putana a fearful 
and terrible Rakshashi of a hideous form causing abortion. There is 
no doubt that these were popular superstitions current among the 
people, by which they tried to explain many physiological phenomena 
connected with childbirth and child welfare, and that in the great 
sacrifices provisions were made for removing and undoing these evil 
influences. The story telling by the priest provided teachings on these 
heads. Kadru, the Rakshasas and Gandharvas were invoked and these 
were forms of exorcism which were practised at the sacrifices. For 
this reason, the composition of the Markendaya section of Bana Parva 
must be assigned to a very early period and it should be regarded as 
an important portion of the Bharata*Samhita. 

The fact that when the big sacrifices which were performed by 
powerful kings went out of vogue, religious worship connected with 
child welfare and practices which were of the nature of exorcism 
survived, show the extent, measure and strength of popular belief. 
Manasa, the goddess of snakes, is even now worshipped with great 
fervour on the day of Dasahra, and offerings are made to Shasthi, the 
presiding deity of the children, and she is propitiated by means of 
special puja and offerings on the sixth day of childbirth. The 
vestiges of ancient worship still linger in the worship of tree, fish, 
enake-deity Manasa, Durga, Sarasvati, Kartick, Siva, Krishna, etc., 
-on particular days of the year in orthodox Hindu homes. The influence 
the philosophic God Narayana had become ao great that even 
Moslems who settled in India offered him flour and milk and the God 
was regarded by them as a Pir who gave success to his followers. The 
fovm of worship by offering of Sinni to him on the full moon day wd 
tihe last day of the pionth is atill very widely prevalent in India. The 
£od is icalled Satya iftarajana or the real Narayana of truth. 



The early Aryans were not barbarian beasts to fly away from 
Of lie stupifled and dumb with fear before fire or other terrific 
scourges of Nature, but they prayed to be saved from them. Growth 
of knowledge, however, ran parallel to the cravings of the primitive 
mind* The real higher education of a community could only begin 
after their elementary needs were provided for. Man is exposed to 
physical and supernatural fears. He seeks protection against them by 
the construction of his quarters on hills, in dales or in river valleys# 
The natural phenomenon of a powerful person forcing his authority 
oti the rest of the community led men to think of a Supreme God who 
rules over all. This God was invoked in hymns. Family life evolved 
out of the social need of conserving the race and perpetuating creeds 
and traditions. This gave rise to ancestor-worship. The authority 
which was exercised in a patriarchal society by the pater familial was 
the foundation of ancestor-worship. The deceased ancestors began to 
be worshipped and this was the first stage in the evolution of religion. 
Then came nature-worship, and the two together constituted the first 
step in the attainment of knowledge. 

The close connection between religion and social needs cannot be 
too 9trongly emphasised. The mythology of the early Indo-Aryans shows 
that their tradition goes back to a period anterior to the discovery 
of the art of agriculture as a means of sustaining life. The mythology 
of the boar incarnation of Narayana relates to the realisation of 
tillage being one of the best means of raising com from the land. The 
Aryan Rishis noticed that when the eirth was turned by the boar with 
its tusk, the seed which fell on it germinated more quickly than when it 
fell on soil which had not been treated in the same way. This is what 
occurs in the hymn of Sita in the Rig Veda. The Sita of the Ramayana 
is reminiscent of the Sita of the Rig Veda in that she is stated in the 
former to have sprung from the earth when it was furrowed with the 
plough by king Janaka of Mithila. The story may contain a great 
historical truth, namely, that agriculture by means of ploughs might 
have been first introduced among the Videhas and then the system 
might have spread to Ayodhya, and this perhaps explains the wide 
popularity of the legend of Rama and Sita. The Kings of Mithila were 
renowned for their wisdom and knowledge, and it was the special feature 
of the court of Janaka, and this was perhaps largely due to the intro* 
duction of a rational system of husbandry which contributed not a little 
to aft outburst of cultural activity at Mithila, the capital of the Videhas- 

The Indian Epics do not belong to the Vcdic, Upanishad, Sutra or 
fotiranlc periods. It wa3 an age in which many .complex practices and 
systems of belief existed. Creation was identified with Brahma^ the 



Universal Soul, and everything was believed to have emanated from 
Him. The idea of Brahnia omnipresent in the immobile and mobile is 
found in the death of Hiranyakasipu. The love and faith of his son 
Prahlada brought forth the great Nrisinghadeb even from the inanimate 
. pillar broken by the Asura, Hiranyakasipu. The great lion-man god 
of tremendous power and roar terrified the Asura and the world. The 
ancients in shaping the gods clothed them with supernatural attributes 
to infuse awe and terror in the minds of infidels. It was for this purpose 
that animal-headed supernatural beings were depicted in the cave draw¬ 
ings and in Pouranic mythology. The Epics demonstrate the process 
of evolution from great men to great supernatural beings and deities, 
viz., Nara and Narayana, Rama, Parasurama, Sri Krishna, Balarama 
and Kapila. The Pandavas and similar persons were made demi-gods. 
The Upanishads declare there is nothing but one self-existent spirit f 
the mute Brahma, and all else is illusion or Maya. In the Pouranic age 
the theory of Karma came into prominence above all. An evil follows 
a man even after death and through many transmigrations. 

Birth in a high caste family or a low caste family was thought to 
be the immediate effect of works in the previous life. The theory of 
evolution of action was then materialised in the idea of God. Krishna 
was a great reformer against this Pouranic system of fatalism, or belief 
in the effects of a previous life's works. The Ramayana, Book VII, 
gives the story of transmigration of a Brahmin worshipper of Siva in a 
Benares temple. He was a Kulap^ti, to which family Sounaka belonged 
as stated in the Poulama Parva of the Mahabharata. The Epics abound 
in instances of re-births in the higher or lower orders of animal life, 
according to works in previous lives, e. the story of the mother of 
the bitch in the Pousya Parva cursing King Janjnejoya that the object 
of the snake sacrifice would not be fulfilled, the story of the dog com¬ 
plaining to Rama and praying for the punishment of a Brahmin who 
had beaten it for no fault and who had been exalted to the rank of a 
Kulapati by mere good fortune, and the story of King Nahusa being 
transformed into a snake. Here idol worship and enjoyment of place* 
position and wealth are denounced as sure means of one’s ultimate 
degradation and ruin. 

In sacrifices Angira, Atharva, Bhrigu were invoked as represent* 
ing the spirits oi the dead and they were said to be propitiated when 
they were thought to be drinking the Soma-Rasa offered to them*. 
In Brihadranyaka Upanishad as well as in Rig Veda fajnavalkya, 

r 

in answer to Bidagdha, Sakalya mentioned one Biswa Deva and 
the Fire was addressed as the great power of the 33 deities and 


• (10.14 .46 Bill). 
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As representing Barun, Mitra and Iudra. The Moon represents the 
objects of Sense and the Sun the 4 Ego 9 or the con$cious*self. All these 
ultimately centred in Brahma, eventually the self-differentiating Unity 
or Souparna as is mentioned in the Rig Veda* and tiie Bharata 
Samhita. The poets and wise men ascribed divinity to various 
human beings. This is how the Pouranics ascribed divinity to seven 
Rishis in the different cycles or Mannantaras until the idea of 
Avatara (incarnation of God) intervened. These Avatars are ten in 
number, viz., (i) Matsya, (2) Kurrna, ^3) Baraha, (4) NrMngha, (5) 
Baman, (6) Parasurama, (7) Rama, (8) Kiishna, (9) Balarama and (10) 
Buddha. Another Avatar, e.y . 9 4 Kalkiis expected to come at the 
end. 

The deeds of Rama and Krishna form the subjects of the Indian 
Epics. Buddha was a great religious conception of Go 1 who stood 
against sacerdotal tyranny and caste system, and preached universal love 
and charity as a better means of getting rid of the evil* of passion and 
selfishness than by waging war. He enjoined that tne greatest principle 
of religion consisted in non-destrm lion of animal life At the time 
when Buddha flourished in India, Pythagowi*, Zoioa^tcr, and Confucius 
appeared in other parts of the world. That was an epoch-making age. 
Wise and virtuous king'* and religious apostles and philosophers were 
the real milestones in the great march of time and were truly the makers 
of cycles of age or Mannantaras. All sacred books and traditions 
yielded to them and they became the makers of men and gods, heaven 
and hell, virtue and vice, and good and evil. 

However, it will be seen that Narayana is not one of the ten Avatars, 
but was the Epic conception of the ideal God-head, distinct from that 
of the Veda. The sages saw the great powers of the elements, the 
beneficient works of the sun and the moon, and conceived the true idea 
of one Lord presiding over all. They saw the beneficient services of 
the rivers providing them with drink and fishes, watering the trees 
and fields to give them fruits, flowers and grain. They witnessed the 
falling of the rivers into the limitless sea with the sky mingling with 
it and its thundering billows and the invigorating and bracing air on 
the shores* The majestic appearance and disappearance of the Sun 
and the Moon with the stars around created an idea of the majesty 
of God, the great Creator of the universe. The ancient seers and pat¬ 
riarchs were convinced that they were too weak and powerless before 
these powerful agencies of God. They saw in them the spirit of God 

and invoked them with prayers, offerings and libations to propitiate 

Him. 



♦ (10. 114, 6.) 



The phenomena of the Sun and the Moon, the one as the source of 
energy in the creation being justly regarded as its Prana (or vitality), 
and the other as superinducing and embalming sleep, the one as the 
sourceof all activity and the other embodying the principle of passivity or 
rest, and silently causing the rotation of lunar phases and ebb and tide, 
were connected by the early Indo-Aryans with the two forms of worship, 
the deity and ancestor worship. Kings who were worshippers of the 
Sun and the Moon were respectively distinguished as the lineal*descen¬ 
dants of either. The Bharata Samhita clearly put forward the view 
that the Devajajna and the Pitrijajna were not conflicting but were inter¬ 
related and the popular misconception \\a* dispelled by the story 
of a conflict between Rudra and Narayana, Gods respectively of 
destruction and preservation, ending in peace a .d in the establishment of 
the true path of piety (Dharmayana) and this has been clearly elucidated 
in Manu Samhita:— 

14 The fire off* ring to be made in Sraddha must not be made in any other fire than 
that in which Vedic and Smarta rites are performed; a Brahmana keeper of the 
sacred fire must not offer a Sraddha on any other day in the dark fortnight ex ept on 
the day of the new Moon. 

44 The foremost of Brahmanaa obtains the same merit by offering libations of 
water to the mane3 after his bath, as is acquired by instituting the Pitriyajnaa (*.#., 
Sraddhas, lit-sacri Aces offered to the manes). 

44 The Rishis call th*» (heirarchy of) father as Vnsus, the (heirarchy of) grand¬ 
fathers as Rudras, and the (heirarchy of) great-grand fathers as Vdityas 

41 Every day, eat the residue of cooked food left after first feeding the Brahmanaa 
(Vishvasa); eat, every day, ambrosia. 1 he first is called Viehvusa the second is the 
residue of food left after performing a sacrifice there vith. 

“Even the eternal S’ruti has acknowledged the divinity of the manes. Thus l have 
told you all about tlie mode of performing the five daily sacrifices, and all rites in 
connection therewith. Now hear me describe the means by which the twice-born 
ones shall earn their livelihood ”. 

The Bharata Samhita records the incident of the conflict between 
Rudra and Narayana. The place where it occurred has been identified 
with the Ashrama (hermitage) of Kapila (Vide Vana Parva, Chapter 114). 
It became invested with sanctity and became a place of pilgrimage. 
Yudhisthira, who visited the place, was advised to offer prayer to 
aruna before immersing himself in the waters at the confluence of the 
anges and the Sagar (sea). This prayer is significant for elucidating 
the mutual relations among the Vedic gods discussed before. Thus it 
became a place of great sanctity. Formerly great merit was acquired 
by visiting places in which great incidents had taken place. 

* The region where Kapila lived and which had witnessed a struggle* 
between Rudra and Narayana became sacred to the Aryans, and 
pilgrimages were undertaken to this place. The Ashrama (hermitage) 

■ ■ . . . . . . ■ . . ■■■■■■ ■ —. . mmm . . —■ « ■■■■ — 

*Sbanti Parra, Narayana fetation. Chapter CCCXLUI, verses 183—1SB. 
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of Kapila was visited by the heroes of the Ramayana and of 

the Mahabharata. The mention of this fact in the two Epics testifies to 
their common origin and establishes the important inter-relation exist* 
ing between the two, through the cult of Narayana worship propounded 
by Kapila. It was here that Rama n ade his offerings to the manes of his 
ancestors (vide Adikanda Svarga 44, V. 14-15). It is interesting to note 
that this place was visited by Ravana, the great Rakshasa king, who 
on con^pg to the hermitage of Kapila in Svetadwipa, which was the 
stronghold of Narayana worship, met the great sage and fell aghast and 
senseless. Kapila did not kill Ravana, but only made him senseless. 
Later on Ravana came across Narada anl heard from him all about 
Narayana, who resided in Svetadwipa. Narada told him that the merit 
of performing Yajna, Tapasya and Charity would be powerless to react 
on the region of the great God. He teflected for a while and exclaimed 
that he would like to fight with him, the Supreme Being, not forgetting 
that his life was saved in his struggle with Kartabiryarjuna andMandhata 
at the intercession of his ancestor Pulashta and sage Galava. This 
supplies a clue to the cause of the prevalence of ancestor-.vorship and 
Rama taking back Sita at the instance of his departed forefathers 
after the fire ordeal. 

The cult of ancestor-worship is illustrated by the legends in the 
Epics, and if these legends are carefully studied they will be found to 
he the parent stock of the Epic theme*. There are legends which cen¬ 
tre round natural phenomena. To the ancients the most important 
natural phenomena were the limitless ocean below and the vast sky 
above, connected by lightning, thunder and rain. The earliest legend*, 
connected with the former commenced with the churning of the ocean 
and referred to the difference between the Devas and Asuras arising 
over the distribution of the ambrosia recovered therefrom, and the other 
connected with the latter, related to the fight between India and th* 
Asura Britta, who typified the cloud. The former class symbolised the 
conflict for knowledge and related how Veda (Book of Knowledge) was 
stolen by the Demons Madhu and Kaitava, how Narayana recovered it 
from them and how the earth grew from the flesh of the vast bodies of 
demons slain. This Veda or Vedic lore is called Saraswati or Veda* 
bati in the Veda and in its interpretations in the Indian Epics. Sita of 
the Veda and the Ramayana is identified with Vedabati or Vedic lore in 
the Mahabharata in the discourse between Hanuman and Bhima 

11 Rama recovered his wife like the lost Vedic lore *'*. 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana says that Sita was called in the previous 
life Vedabati, daughter of sage Kusadvaja, the son of Brihaspati, who 

# Mbh. 0am Parva. Chapter CbXVTII, verse*. 
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observe?! religious austerities for having Narayana as her husband. She 
sacrificed her life when* Ravana stood in her way*. The story of the steal* 
ing of Vedic lore and the recovery thereof was developed in the Rama* 
yana ig the well-known episode— the carrying away of Sita by the demon 
Ravana in the absence of Rama and her recovery by Rama, an incarna¬ 
tion of Narayanaf, afier killing the powerful wicked Ravana bear ample 
testimony. The latter class of legends symbolises the fight for subjugat¬ 
ing and utilising the forces of Nature and relate how Indra, who* was a 
worshipper of Pasupati, tried to conquer the Demon Britta, who was a 
worshipper of Narayana, by his thunder-bolt, i.e. t by sheer force, but 
failed, how Indra thereupon became converted into a worshipper of 
Narayana and got the advice of Narayana, the God of truth and know¬ 
ledge, to conquer Britta with the help of the bone of the anti-Narayanite 
sage Dadhichi and how Indra in that way succeeded in killing Britta. 
This represented the transformation of the obstructing, disturbing and 
evil clouds into beneficent rain with the help of knowledge in science for 
the good of mankind, and this legend in the Bharata Samhita is developed 
full-fledged in both the Epics. 

The central theme of all the legends in the Bharata Samhita was the 
supremacy and predominance of Narayana worship. The legend of 
Gajendramoicshan in Adi Pa-va is considered to be the prologue of the 

Mahabharata. In this legend of the huge bird, Garuda was represented 

■ 

as the most powerful being, bearing as it does, Narayana, the Supreme 
Being or Paramatma, on its wings and fighting with Indra for the nectar 
and defeating him. The defeat of Iftdra, a Vedic god, at the hands of 
Garuda, the carrier of Narayana, is a fitting illustration of the Joya or 
triumph of Narayana worship over the VeJic forms of worship, e.g., of 
Indra, Rudra, etc.}. Pasupati or Siva was the god of the material¬ 
istic world, and the bull-borne Indra (Adi Parva), who was at first a 
follower of Pasupati, represented the king of the materialistic world. 
The defeat of Indra at the hands of Garuda in a manner symbolises the 
defeat of the materialistic Pasupati cult before the spiritualistic Nara¬ 
yana cult. This is what Joya in the invo ration verse means. 

The culminating point in the ascendency of the Narayana cult is 
perhaps sought to be visualised when even Sukra, the high priest of the 
Pasupati worshippers Asuras and Demons, took to preaching and 
inculcating the excellence of Narayana worship to the Demon king 
Britta§, and when Bhrigu, an arch-apostle of the Pasupati cult and 
who had tried Narayana, became converted to an ardent Narayana 

• Esiuyinft Book VII, Canto 17. 

t U Ra mayana Book I, Canto* 15 and 16. | Astik I’arva, 

f Mbh. Shanti ftry*, Chapters 979 and 280. 


worshipper®* Bhrigu’s feet became the emblem of Narayan worship¬ 
pers. 

From the foregoing legends of Narayana being the rescuer and 
propagator of the Vedic lore, and the Vedic lore being named Saraswati 
in the Vedas, Vedabati or Sita in the Ramayana, the implication and 
appositeness of the invocation slokas of the Epics and Puranas, invoking 
the grace of Narayana and Saraswati, will be abundantly clear. It may 
also be pertinently inferred that this invocation is also addressed indirect¬ 
ly to the seven great sages (Saptarshi) in whom the goddess Saraswati 
entered at the instance of Go l Narayana, i.e * 9 in wiiQin Saraswati initiat¬ 
ed and infused the Vedic loret which was given out to the world 
in the Epics, Puranas, etc. This is the revelation by Narayana in the 
Indian Epics and the invocation verse at the beginning of its reading 
refers to it. 

The great philosopher Kapila, who conceived the idea of God 
Narayana, ascribed the origin of the creation of the earth and its crea¬ 
tures to Prakriti and Purusha. 

The Pouranic conception of god Narayana as lying on the head of 
the great snake Basuki, who is reputed to hold the earth, and Lakshmi 
the goddess of prosperity sitting at His feet fully controlled by Him, 
explains the invocation (in the invocation verse) of Narottama Nara, the 
first Purusha, the best of all creation, above the influence of successor 
prosperity in the mundane world personified in goldess Lakshmi and 
the churning of the ocean by means of the snake Basuki and the moun¬ 
tain Mandar gives clear indication of the place where it took place, 
namely, in the o'ean lying by the side of India. 

* KAinayunn Uttiirakund i.. Canto 01. 
t Mbh. Shanti Parra. Chapter 3! 6. 
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The present age differs materially from the past, but it wants to 
judge the past with the present, and men want harmony and solidity 
of truth based on history in the Epic. They forget that the Epic tries 
to awaken those latent feelings of benevolence and sympathy from which 
the intellectual and moral greatness of mankind grows. It wants to 
prove that the vale of tears is the veritable temple of God where service 
is to be performed to convert the most alarming evils into the greatest 
blessings. 

There is a great truth in the saying " Innocence is bliss”. Primi¬ 
tive men could read the hieroglyphics which they invented and disdained 
to seak divinity or poetry in flowers. They had faith and instinct as 
animals, which they lost with education and culture. They loved truth 
and bore no malice. There was no vendetta nor vandalism. The 
Indian Epic did not grow out of any vendetta. There has been vandal¬ 
ism so far as the Epic is concerned. The Mahabharata may really be 
called the true great Epic of India. 

What the Bible is to the Christians the Mahabharata is to the 
Hindus. A general account of the historical literary condition under 
which the literature of the Bharata Samhita and the Mahabharata sprang 
up and was welded together or separated from age to age must naturally 
be a very interesting Study* 

It has presented to European Sanskrit scholars of gi eat repute a 
veritable Tower of Babel. They found it very hard to trace the state 
of progress and growth on account of its vast material and variety of 
subjects. 

They failed to find the clue and the bearing of so many divisions 
of the great Epic, sometimes full of repetitions and contradictions. 
Though they were convinced of the many reconstructions, revisions and 
inclusions of outside matter, yet they want in it unified work by one 
poet. However, it must be said that all credit is due to J. Dahlmann for 
his bonafide attempt to prove it to be so. He was followed by thg great 
Professor Sylvain Levi, who explains a the Mahabharata as <# a deliberate 
composition organically and artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and permeates it." 
HeTound it to be a code of Kshatriya discipline as pracdsed by the 
Bbagavatas with all its exaggerations and episodes, with all its varied 
and luxuriant mass of detail* 



The task of tracing the origin of the Epics is beset with difficultias. 
History in the strictmodern sense of the word is not known to have 
existed in the Vedic or po$t-Vedic period. The first glimmering of 
anything like historical accounts appears in the Indian Epics themselves, 
and though it is difficult to separate the chaff from the grain, yet some 
connected accounts may be culled from the Epics. It is for this that 
the accounts of events of the Epic and post-Epic periods may be 
hazarded with some degree of certainty, but those of the pre-Epic 
periods, resting as they do purely on inferences tased on circumstantial 
evidence, cannot be asserted authoritatively. 

The Indian Epics are more records of Indian religious developments 
than of chronological events. From the available mass of evidence— 
Vedic, Upanishadic, Pouranh', etc.—it seems reasonable to infer that 
religion or worship in the Vedic and pre-Epic periods was only ritualistic 
and consisted only in the performance of religious rites, a asterities, 
ablutions, offerings and sacrifices. Love of God, attachment to the 
Almighty Father, or delight in singing His praises formed nj part of 
their religious creed. The Bharat Savitri, which Vyasa preached to 
his son, Sukdeva, contains reference only to the observance of religious 
rites, pursuit of success and attainment of desires, as the snmmum bonum 
of their creed This Bharat Savitri has been repeated and explained 
in the great Epic, times out of number, at the time of bereavements of 
kings and Pishis. and this formed the key-note of the Bharata Samhita 
and the Mahabharata. Narada gave good advice to his father-in-law. 
the king Stinjoya, when he lost his son, and so on. It soon l ecame 
evident that the worshippers of Vedic deities came to the conclusion 
that there was no predicate in the human language worthy of God and 
the Upanishad spoke of Him with words of ‘No’ ‘No\ i.e. t they rejected 
one after another, all that was chosen to represent God. The Epic 
must find an echo of it in its lessons by examples. This was not the 
only stage of peculiar human progress of the mind in India. 

The pro-ritualistic proclivities of the age brought forth a com¬ 
pendium of liturgical rules and rules of conduct for the kings, priests 
and the people in the Bharata Samhita. The maxims and rules instead 
of being*presented as dry aphorisms and harsh injunctions, were set off 
against the pleasing background of parables and legends of kings, 
priests and the people, with the result that the rules and maxims easily 
appealed to the imagination of the people and, by trying to imitate and 
emulate the examples set out in the Samhita, they instinctively followed 
the rules and maxims inculcated therein. Thus the Bharata Samhita 


* The Mbh. Sw*rga*eh*n Pairs, Chapter V. 



maybe said to have originated in the school of the Vedic sacrifices, 
and the foui* Ashrams (stages) of domestic and religious life. During 
the Naga sacrifice of king Janmejoya, when the great Rishi Krishna 
Dwaipayana Vyasa came there, he was exhorted by the king to relate 
the story of the Kurus and Pandavas. Vyasa asked one of his disciples, 
Vaisampayana, to relate it, and evidently the latter related the story in 
brief as it was in the Bharata Samhita*. On hearing the said short 
story, certain doubts arose in king Janmejoya’s mind and he formulated 
certain important questions and requested answers thereto.f Evidently 
the Epic Mahahharata was written by Vyasa in compliance with this 
request of king Janmejoya. He wrote it in about a lakh of Slokas and 
it took him three years to complete it. The questions of king Janmejoya 
and Vaisampyana’s reply were as follows:— 

“The history of the deeds Kurus called the Mahahharata, you recited in brief 
did not satisfy me. O host of Brahmans. It could not boa trifling cause for which 
the virtuous Pandavas killed those whom they should not have killed and for which 
they are still praised by raon. Why did those best‘ f mon, (the Pandavas), capable 
of avenging theois Ives on their enemies, though innocent, quietly suffer the pers'cti* 
tione of the wicked Kurus ? O best of Brahma has, why did the mighty armed 
Bhiraa, having the strength of tea thousand clophants, though persecuted, patiently 
keep his anger down? Why did not the chaste Krishna, the daughter of Drupada, 
though |ersecuted by the wicked (Kurus), burn the sons of Dhritarastra by 
her angry eyes,—capable as she was to do it? Why did the two sons of Pritha, 
(Bhima and Arjuna) and the twe sons of Madri (Nukula and Suhadeva), those best of 
men though persecuted the wretches, follow Yudhisthira, who waa addicted to the 
evil habit of gambling ? Why did Yu llnsthira, the best . f all virtuous men and the 
son of Dharma himstlf, though acquaint'd with all duties, suffer great afflictions ? 
Why did the son cf Pandu, Arjum, Krishna himself being his ch.uioteer and 
who could by his arrows send to th * other world hosts of fighting men, suffer so 
many persecutions? O gr. at Kislii, tell me ull this a* they happened. (Tell me) 
everything that those highly mighty car*warriors did. Vaishampayana said O 
great king, appoint a time (to hear it). This history is very exteusive. This 
is but the beginning. 1 shall recite the whole of this history, composed by the 
illustrious Krishna Dwaipayana. the great llishi, Vyasa of immeasurable mental 
power, who is adored by all the world.” * * * “ The Kislii Krishna Dwaipayna, 
regularly rising (every morning) forthiee years, composed this wonderful history, 
called Mababha.ata. 0 best of the Bharata race, whatever about Dharma, Arfcha 
and Kama, that is contained in this Bharata, may be met with elsewhere : but 
whatever is not in it, is not to be found anywhere 

It was not said then and there, as it took the author three *^years to 
complete the book in answer to the questions put. There is mention 
of Vyasa’s Ashrama in the Himalayas where he used to teach the pupils 
referred to in the table of contents of the Mahahharata, but no mention 
is made of Badrikasrama. 

1 Jibb. Adi Parra, Chapters bO and 61. 

t Mbh. Adi Parva, Chapter, 62. 

% The Mbh. Adi Parva, Chapter LXIi, page 83. Ver ms 52*58. 
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“Living on the eide of that foremost of mountains, Mth&deva of great vosfs 
scorched the gods greatly. At the foot of these mountains, in a retired spot, Para* 
thara’s son of great ascetio merit, totz, Vyasa, taught the Vedas to his disciples. Those 
disciples were the highly blessed Sumanta, Vaishampayana, Jaimini of great wisdom, 
and Paila of great ascetic merit. Shuka went to that charming asylum where his 
father, the great ascetic Vyasa, was Living surrounded by his disciples.* f> 

Thereafter, during king Janmejoya’s Raj Suya sacrifice this Maha- 
bharata was recited. 

Frorg the short Bharata Samhitaf to the full-fledged Epic Maha- 
bharata was not a matter of a few years. Several decades or centuries 
might have intervened between their respective compositions. Religion 
or worship of God, as foreshadowed in the Epics, still consisted in the 
performance of rites and ceremonies and prayers to God for granting of 
boons, fulfilment of desires and attainment of success. Love or attach¬ 
ment for God is faintly foreshadowed in the love of Draupadi, but still it 
is very imperfectly traceable in the Epics. To depict the God-head and 
to make Him attractive and loveable, the conception must be all com¬ 
prehensive, and the more the conception approximates our own human 
feelings and sentiments, the more it appeals to our sentiment and love. 
Vyasa saw that in depicting God and inculcating the forms of his wor¬ 
ship, there was this defect, that he had left out the factor of love and had 
not made Him loveable. He was therefore not satisfied with his pro¬ 
duction, i.e. f the Mahabharata. 

In the Mahabharata, which he had composed for degraded Brahmins, 
Sudras and females, who could not understand and read the Vedas, he 
had depicted the God Narayana attainable through knowledge, which 
was not suitable for them. He was therefore not content with the 
Mahabharta and sought the advice of the celestial Rislii Narada, when 
be appeared before him. Narada told him that simple performance of 
religious rites and ceremonies, without singing of God’s praise, could not 
bring real contentment. He advised him, by recounting his own pre¬ 
vious life’s expeiiences, that singing of God’s glory would create attach¬ 
ment and love for God, which alone would bring him peace of mind 
and fulfil his desire, and he exhorted him to write a book singing 
God’s glory and praise. This led to Vyasa composing the Bhagabata. 
The Mahabharata did not sing the praise of Krishna, nor did it glorify 
him as jt god. The Bhagabata Gita did, and first supplied the elements 
of love or Prem in worshipping God. And the Harivamsa too, was 
composed to supply the omission in the Epic about Krishna’s divinity. 
From this it will be clear that the Bhagabata was not an integral part 
of the Mahabharata, but was an entirely different and subsequent pro- 

* Shanti i'arva, Chapter CCCXXVLII page 520. versus 2127. 

t See Appendix “B.” 

*5 
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duction in Which Vyasa's authorship of the Mahabharata and the 

Bhagabata is unambiguously acknowledged^ 

* 

Apantaratama was another name of Vyasa and he was said to have 
sprung from the Goi Narayana. Vyasa inculcated the worship of 
Swagun Brahma (i.e., God endowed with active attributes) in the Maha¬ 
bharata and the Bhagabata. This is why God Narayana is represented 
as having killed the demons Madu and Kaitab in Hayagriba form (Horse- 
faced)! i.e. f in a Swagun form, as he could not have done it in His 
Nirguna form, which is unaffected by feelings This perhaps preceded 
the age when Avatars or incarnations appeared. If Hayagriba had been 
an Avatar, like the Nrishingha (man-lion) form of God, it would have 
found a place in the category of the different Avatars. It appears that 
Brahma performed a sacrifice for the destruction of Madhu and Kaitaba, 
and in the ceremony a horse was sacrificed. This, in course of time, 
gave rise to Aswamedha sacrifice (horse sacrifice) in which Narayana 
was worshipped. 

The sacred writings described the horse as being “bathed and 
decorated with rich trappings, the variously coloured goat being before 
him.** The goat is killed first that it may make known to the gods that 
the horse is coming to them. Three times the horse is led around the 
sacrificial fire. He is then bound to a post and immolated with an axe. 
His flesh is roasted on a spit, boiled and made into balls and eaten by 
all who have assisted at the sacrifice. 

There is a most graphic and detailed account of the ceremony in 
two hymns of the Rig Samhita -( 1 ,162 and 163). These describe the 
slaughtering and burning of the horse with a naked realism that is 
almost horrible. Yet they also address the soul of the horse in mystic 
strains, recognising it as identified with the gods through the sacrifice, as 
even on earth it had been their symbol. 

The horse was considered one of the most valuable articles of 
wealth among the Indo-Aryans. The well-knovn mythology of the 
early Aryans that the horse was churned out of the ocean by the Dayas 
and Asuras, only testifies to the estimation in which the animal was 
held by them. The story is related in the Mahabharata of the sage 
Calava paying as honorarium to his master Visvamitra 600 horses, 
which the latter demanded from his pupil on the completion of the 
latter’s studies. The quarrel between the sage Bamadeva and the king 
Sala, son of Parikshit, which is narrated in the Mahabharata (Udyoga 
Parva, Chapter 114), was occasioned by Sala’s refusing to make over 
the two horses which he had taken from the sage. The king Sala and 
his brother Dala, who succeeded him to the throne, were both killed by 
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Bamadeva, because neither of them would liand over to him the two 
horses which were his property. The great sage Chyavana would only 
accept a cpw from the great Nahusa in preference to all other gilts 
which the king was prepared to bestow on him. 

These stories illustrate the importance in which horses and cows were 
held by the Aryans in ancient India. They represented the most valu¬ 
able articles of wealth to kings and sages alike. It is probable that the 
importance of the horse preceded in point of time that of the cow, and 
points to a period of civilisation when people lived by hunting. This 
epoch was succeeded by the age when agriculture and dairy farming 
became the chief means of livelihood of the people. 

The following extracts from the Samkhyana Sutras (xvi-I) throws 
some light on the literature which the Brahmins possessed in addition 
to what we are accustomed to call the Vedas. Incidentally, it also 
supplies one with the key to unlock the treasure house of the Mahabha- 
rata, and leads one straight into its earliest stratum, the original theme 
which was developed into its present mighty structure. 

“ At the Horse Sacrifice, the Adharyu calls upon singers who sing to the lute 
(Vinaganaginast, and invites them to celebrate the king who then performs the 
sacrifice, together with other virtuous kings of old On the first day of the sacrifice 
the priest tells the story, which begins with Mann Vuivasvafca. As the people of 
Menu were men and there are men present at the sacrifice, the priest teaches there 
the householders by telling this story. He then says 'the rich verses are the Veda, 
this is the.Veda’ and recites a hymn. 

"On the second day lie tells the story which begins with Yama Vaivasvata front 
the Satapatha), a9 the people of Yama were the fathers and there were fathers prea nt 
he teaches the elders by this story. He then says 'the Yajurveda is the Veda; this 
is the Veda 9 and recites an AnuvakA 'Asvamodhika' of the Yajush 

"On the third day he tells the story which begins with Varuna Aditya. As the 
people of Varuna were theOamlhatvas, and as they are present, he teaches the young 
and fair youths by this story. He then says, 'The Atharva-veda is the Veds, this 
is the Veda 9 and recites the Vaishaja, a work on medicine. 

“On the fourth day, he tells the story which hrgin with the Soma Vaishnava 
t from the Satapatha). As the people of Soma were the ApsarAs, and as these were 
present, he teaches the young and fair maids by this story. He then says, *Tne 
A ngirasa Veda is the Veda; this is the Veda 9 , and recites the Ghora, another work of 
the Atharvanikas. 

"On the fifth day he tells the story which begins with Arbuda Kadr&veya. As 
the people of Arbuda were the Sarpas or the snake charmers he teaches the Sarpas 
or the snake charmers by this story. He then says, ‘The Sarpavidya is the Veda; 
this it the Veda 9 and recites the Sarpavidya 

“Onthesixth day he tells the story which begins with Kuvera Vaisravana. As 
the people of Kuvera were Rakehas, and as these were present, he teaches'Selsg&s, or 
evil doers, by this story. Ho then says ‘The Rakshovidya is the Veda, thisie the 
V*4ft* & n d recites the Rakshovidya. 
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* On the seventh day he tells tho story which begins with Asita Dhanvana. As 
his men were the Asuras, and as these were present, ho teaches the usurers (Kusidin) 
by this story. He then says, 'The Asuravidya is the Veda, this is the Veda* and 
performs a trick by sleight of hand. 

“ On the eight day he tells the story which begins with Matsya 'ammada. As 
his men were the creatures of the water, and as these were present, he teaches the 
Matsyas (fishes), or the fishermen, by this story. He then says. ‘The Itihasa-Veda 
is the Veda, this is the Veda 1 , and recites an itihasa. 

“ On the ninth day he tells the story which begins with Tarkshya Vai-pasyata. 
As his men were the birds, and as these wore present he teaches the birdft, or the 
young students (Bruhmacharin), by this story. He then says, ‘The i’urana-veda 
is the Veda, this is the Veda\ and recites the Purana. 

“ On the tenth day lie telle the story which begins with Dharma Indra (from the 
Satapatha). As his men were the gods, and as these were present, he teaches the 
young, learned, and poor priests by this story, lie then says, ‘The Samaveda is the 
Veda, this is the Veda', and sings the Sama. 

“It is full of the flames of sacrifice; in fact it contains innumerable allusi >ns to 
the performance of sacrifice and is familiar with all the ceremonials connected with 
it.” 

In the days of the Rig Veda, God was apprehensible but not compre¬ 
hensible ; when it became so, by the progress of culture and education, 
then the performers 1 taste, devotion and inclination made it imperative 
to divide the distinct functions of the Vedic religion and to amplify it 
where necessary. Sanatkumar and Narada were the authors of the 
Narayana section spoken of before, and Apantaratama came out of 
darkness not as any maker of Vedic hymns, but became distinguished 
as the arranger of the hymns and rituals, and received the ephithet of 
Veda-Vyasa. He occupied a position analogus to that of Bhisma to the 
Kuru family, as a grand-father, at a latei age. 

The intense love expressed in the music of Vedic languages is found 
in Sama Veda, the intricacy of Vedic formula, worship of sacrifices, are 
compiled in due order in Yajur Veda, and the mystic magical powers 
were comprised in the Atharva Veda. This was the arrangement made 
in Vedic literature for the convenience of the general public—sacrifices 
instead of personal sacrifice for individual selfish ambition and success. 
But when that failed to create th$ desired effect on the public mind and 
devotional spirit, then Bharata Samhita was compiled and recited at the 
sacrifices to illumine the general public. It was not until the ten 
Upanishads received the appellation of Maha or Mahat that the idea of 
enlarging the Bharata Samhita was conceived. The scope of this word 
was far more comprehensive in the days of Panini, when it was consi¬ 
dered to mean eternal. The name ‘Mahabharata’ has a clear connection 
with Mahatatva of Samkhya Philosophy, as well as with the greatness of 

11 — ■ ■ ■ — --- - - ■ - -- • — - [tt : 

# Phe Mbh. Udyog* Parva, Chapter 141, verses 29—$7, 
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the glorious kings and sages in their sacrifices for the general public. 
What history the Epic represents has survived because, at that time 
poetry alone pleased the people, just as it is now composed mainly for 
that purpose. It is not exactly a case of the survival of the text in Epic 
poetry, but of what pleased and suited the taste of the many for its 
survival. 

Professor Max Muller’s words will convey my meaning:— 

4 Memory and oral tradition are indeed wonderful keepers of popular poetry, and 
when once certain productions of that popular poetry have been recognised and 
invested with a sacred authority, I do not hesitate to say that poems are safer in the 
memory than in manuscripts. Hut then* are certain influences in the first gathering 
and in the later adaptation of popular ]>oetry to changing popular tastes, which 
Justify us in saying that in one sense the poetry of the people is not the work of one 
poet, but the result of the combined lab ur of many popular poetH and many popular 
critics. 

•• Pacts, however, are stronger than arguments. I have seen Hindus who knew the 
Veda by heart, and who could detect by ear any misprint, any false accent, in my 
edition of the Kigveda. As to the possibility of composing long poems without 
writing them, 1 shall not argue like a lawyer and point out that Homer, if he was 
blind, could not possibly have written the Iliad and th* Odyssey, but could only 
have dictated them, always supposing that writing had been known at his time. But 
what concerns us is. that amont* the peasants of aland, among people ignorant of 
reading and writing, large fragments of epic poetry have been discovered daring the 
first half of our century, entirely preserved bv oral tradition, never written before, 
either by the poet or by his admirers, ainl vet easily fitte 1 together into one Epic 
poem, 1 wish I had time to explain to you the process by which these poems had 
been preserved, and at last hav«» been collected, printed, critically edited, and trans¬ 
lated But 1 think you will have seen, even from those short remarks, in what sense 
popular poetry, such as the Homeric po'ms, for instance, may be said to reflect not 
only the thoughts of one poetic mind, but at the same time the thoughts of many 
people who would not have listened to. that is to say, who would not have allowed 
any poetry to survive, except what they themselves approved of*.’* 

The exact date has not yet been ascertained conclusively, but it 
seems to be certain that the period in which the Indian Epics grew out 
of the Bharata Saxnhita and attained that degree of perfection to which 
Vyasa and Valmiki brought them, must be before the Grecian Epic of 
Homer, 1,000 B.C. The art of writing in India was known long before 
it was in any other part of the world. The Greeks learnt the practice of 
multiplying copies of books by transcription for public sale and intro¬ 
duced it in their country in 500 B C. Athens had a special market-place 
for selling books, and it developed into a regular book fair in the process 
of time. The old lays of the Deva and Asura fight, handed down by 
oral traditions, were fixed by means of writing in the Bharata Samhita. 
This is the Britta Gita recited in the Mahabharata. 


"Professor Hex Muller's “ Collected Works, '* pages 311—313. 
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The Bharata Samhita is directly connected with the Rigveda ; what¬ 
ever links it up with the hymns and metaphysics of the Rigveda 9 should 
be esteemed to be the earliest portions of the Mahabharata, i.o., they 
constitute the integral parts of the Bharata Samhita. 

One finds distinct mention in the combined Rik Verse X. 167. 4, 
by Visvamitra and Jamadagni f Tiiat the river Sindhu was made fordable 
by them and they demonstrate that from Central India people went to 
the Punjab and Vasistha lived in the Punjab; where the king Sansbarana 
took refuge when he was defeated by the Panchala king mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. The chant of Pirthu, son of Vena, shows how he got 
supremacy over animals ( vide Panchavimsa Brahmana, pages 325/6). It 
is evident that in the Vedic age wife, children and domestic animals 
used to give great support to householders. Kings sought the co-opera 
tion of the chiefs of the people as much as the help of the cattle and 
domestic animals to rule the country ; marriages became a necessity not 
only for race propagation, but also for the secondary necessity of receiv¬ 
ing this support. 

Brihaspati’s chaplainship of the gods and the merit of giving fees 
in cows and horses are mentioned as follows:— 

"A nine versed agnistoma. (1).” 

“ As its morning-servi* e when the Narasamsa-cups have beendep sited, he assigns 
eleven (cows) as sacrificial fee; at the midday-service (when the Narasancsa-cups have 
been deposited) he assigns (eleven) (cows) with a horse as twelfth. Both these groups 
(of eleven and twelve') he separates (from all the daksina-cows that stand together to 
the south of the sacrificial ground and he gives them to the officiating priests); at 
the afternoon-service (he assigns) eleven fcows, when the Narasamsa cups have been 
deposited), and he gives them at the barren cow (».#., when this cow, destined for 
Mitra and Varuna, hr s been immolated}. The so-called Narasamsa*cups are deposited 
five times during the whole rite, see C\U. 147 e. 153 (Morning service): 189. b. 197 
(Midday-service); 230 b. (afternoon-service). In our text, the first of each (147. e 
and 189b) and the last (230 b) are meant. The last eleven cows are given after the 
rite described in C.H. 256. Usually the daksinas are given at the midday service 
(C.H. 191). TheJaim.br. (*Auswahr No. 139) tommends other methods of dividing 
the daksinas) (2).*’ “ These make thirty-three daksina (cows); there are thirty-three 
deities, he reaches the deities. The horse is the thirty-fourth of the dakisnas $ Piaja- 
pati is the thirty-fourth of the deities (Cp. I. 1.16); he reaches PraJspati. (3)*’ 
«This is the consecration (A sava is an ekaba with which a consecration, an anointing, 
obhiaeka, is connected) of Brihaspati. Brihaspati desired to obtain the chaplainship 
(the office of Purohitajof the Gods. He performed this (sacrifice) and obtained the 
chaplainship of the Gods. (4) “ He who knows this obtains a chaplainship. (6).* “ It 
is the consecration as chief Judge (the Sthapatf was probsbly a Taisya. Some texts 
(T. Br. and Kath) describe s sava, which is designated by Baudh f XVIII. 3) and Ap. 
prvu. 25, 2-5) ss vaisyasava or sthapstisava. Laty. Till 7.10; 1 Whom they pat at 
their bead, amongst these be should henceforth lead a friendly disposed lifis(!s 
differently the commentary, bnt cp. Laty. Til 1,12.1. Ksstravrttim vartayet) and 
they shonld call him Sthapati’ ‘Nidana antra: pnrodhakamayajna nttarah sthapa- 
tisavo va 9 aamauah aiftUtbyo aauwrniran). He whom they consecrate fo? offiot 



of a chief Judge shoull perform this (sacrifice). (6).” “lie who knows this gets aft 
office as chief judge. (7)." “He is sprinkled (»e., inaugurated) (whilst sitting) on a 
black antelope-hide. This (hide) is visibly the priestly lustre (according to TS. VI. 
1. 3.1., the black antelope-hide it identical, by its white spots, with the Uigveda; by 
its black spots, with the Samaveda; according toT Dr 11.7-3-3, it is the'foim of 
the Brahman ; of rc and 9&man.); he is inaugurated on priestly lustre (8) ”* 

This explains why the great priests’ births were ascribed to Mitra 
and Varuna rather than their actual births. Spiritual life was then taken 
to be t^e real birth. But the power of the priests and the celebration of 
sacrifices received a rude shock from the great Kapila in his new 
philosophy. 

The hermitage of Ayoddhaummya, with which the Mahabharata 
begins, is one of the earliest types of religious institutions where the 
three Vedas were taught, and plays an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian thought and religion. The pupils of Ayoddhaummya 

were Vedic sages. Both Gautama and Uddalaka-Aruni were interested 
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in the new philosophy of the Kshatriyas. The former was the founder 
of a new system of education, since he realised that tho hardships 
through which students passed in the school of Ayoddhaummya were 
unnecessary for the purpose of higher education, and he may be said to 
have developed a new system of education of which the university of 
Saunaka became the best exponent. He abolished the course of physical 
hardship as unnecessary for intellectual and moral education. 

Now it is quite evident that a new school of thought had come into 
existence in the later Vedic period. The sacrifices with which the Vedic 
hymns were connected had become too expensive for the kings. In fact, 
there is ample evidence in the Mahabharata that they financially ruined 
not a few of the rulers who performed them. The Brahmin priests 
charged ruinous fees at these sacrifices, and considered these as the only 
means for repairing their fallen fortunes. Complication of rituals, 
necessitating repetition of the formulas without the slightest deviation 
from those laid down, grew r apace with the desire to extort as much 
money from the kings as the priests could. The only reward that was 
held out to the kings was that of heaven; but this sordid, other-world 
worldliness on which the priests banked, was carried too far, and it 
resulted in a widespread revolt on the part of the Kshatriya princes. 

But the Brahmins had alliances with the important non-Aryan com¬ 
munities and also with the subjects of the king who liked the perfor¬ 
mance of these sacrifices, not only because festivals were always popular, 
but also because many of those who came to attend these sacrifices were 
fed free of cost at the expense of the kings. The kings therefore could 

# Pancavimsa Brahman*, pages 465-66, Chap. XVII 11. 


not openly protest, hut were driven to the necessity of also thinking 
deeply on spiritual matters and evolving a metaphysical system by which 
they could meet the Brahmins on their own ground. The Brahmins had 
developed almost a complete and an almost ununderstandable liturgy. 
The Kshatriyas brought out a philosophical system as difficult for the 
ordinary people to understand. 

* 

Now the Brahmins were completely out-witted. The Brahmin sages, 
of whom the most important were Goutama, alias Veda, and Ud^alaka 
Aruni, both disciples of Ayoddhaummya, threw off their pretensions of 
intellectual superiority and approached the Kshatriya princes for learn¬ 
ing their esotoric doctrines on Atman and Paramatman. Now it is quite 
open to any person to object to this explanation of the inner significance 
of the Upanishad on the ground that the philosophical doctrines embo¬ 
died therein are of such a sublime nature that they cannot be explained 
by material reasons. But those who have followed the processes of his¬ 
torical evolution will admit that the deepest and profoundest thought of 
the human mind is the reflection either of a material change or a mate- 
rial want. 

Dr. Winternitz, as also many other scholars, has pointed out the 
Kshatriya origin of the speculations contained in the Upanishads. 

“In the Upanishads, however, we ate repeatedly cold that kings or warriors are 
in possession of the highest knowledge, and chat Brahmans go to them for instruc¬ 
tion. Thus the Brahman Gautama, futher of Svetaketu, goes to king Fravahaua in 
order to be instructed by him concerning the Beyond. And it is related that the 
desire of Gautama was very auk ward for the king: for the doctriue which he had to 
proclaim, had never before penetrated to the Brahmans, ‘ and therefore it is that in 
all the worlds the mastery has fallen to the share of the warrior-class/ Finally, 
however, the king does impart the doctrine to him,~uud it ia the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration, which here, where for the first time it appears clearly and distinctly, 
proves to be a doctrine which emanated from the warnor-class, and was originally 
foreign to Brahmanical theology*. Another passage proves that the chief 
doctrine of the Upanishads, too, the doctrine of the Atman, the all one, origi¬ 
nated in non*brahmanical circles, llere five highly learned Brahmans betake 

themselves to the wise Uddalaka Aruni, in order to learn from him the doctrine 

* 

of the Atman. He, however, thought to himself: *The«o great and leorned 
scholars will question me, and i shall not be able to reply to everything. Well; 
1 will direct them to someone else.* And he directed them to king Asvapati Kaikeyn, 
to whom they actually went for instructions, t** 

The university life of Naimisharanya, which is described in the 
Adikanda of the Mahabharata, in .the questions and answers, shows a 
much more developed culture than the earlier system in which the great 

* Chandogya—Upanishad, V-3, Brhadaranyaka-Up., VI. 2. In the Kausitaki-Up, 
I the Ksatriya Ciftra instructs the “ first of the priests, 9 * Aruni, about the Beyond. 

t Dr. Wlnterniti’s “ History of Indian Literature" pp. 230-31. Chandogya -Up., 
V.II if. A version of this narrative is already to be found in flat., X» 6.1. 
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Vedic sages could only take two or three disciples. This stage is des* 
cribed very vividly in the Pausya Parva. The sages and their disciples 
mentioned in this connection are all composers of Vedic hymns. The 
university of Naimisharanya, in which Saunaka is described as the 
Chancellor (Kulapati) of education centres round the performance of 
a twelve years sacrifice. He is also the examiner who sets questions 
to Soutii and the answers which the lattefr gives are not for the infor¬ 
mation of Saunaka, but are given with a view to show the progress 
Souti, ^bn of Romaharshana, has achieved in the Vedic lore and prac¬ 
tice in which he has received instruction. Where the answers are 
wrong, Saunaka merely corrects him with a smile*. 

The names of the disciples of Ayoddhaummya arc mentioned as 
composers of Vedic hymns and were necessarily separated from the 
age of Janmejoya II by a long interval of time. In the period of the 
Mahabharata the university life was much more developed than in the 
times of Nahusa, Yayati and Janmejoya, the grandson of Yayati. 
Ayoddhaummya has been wrongly assumed to be a near relative of 
Dhaummya, the priest of Yudhisthira, hut this is transposing the two 
names in an inverted order. 1 or Dhaummya’s father was Astika and 
his brother was Debala of Jaigisabya, whose disciple he became to 
reach the goal. Ayoddhaummya, being the preceptor of three pupils 
who later on became three great sages—two of them are distinguished 
in Vedic literature as composers of hymns—must be assigned to the 
early period of Janmejoya I, the grandson of Yayati. 

The Bharata Samhita, however, has connection with the less deve¬ 
loped form. The Ashrama of Ayoddhaummya is the prototype of later 
universities. The great sage Veda, who was no other than Gau* 
tamaf, was one of the three disciples of Ayo idhaummya. Now Gauta¬ 
ma was a contemporary of Saudasa and Janmejoya. This Janmejoya 
could not be Janmejoya II the son of Parikshit, the son of Abhi« 
manyu, the son of Arjuna. There were several Parikshits and Janme- 
joyas confused in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata line of kings. 
The Janmejoya mentioned as a contemporary of Gautama, whose disciple 
he was, could only be the grandson of Yayati. 

In the Pausya Parva, Gautama is mentioned as Veda. The 
great resemblance of Veda with Gautama in the Utamka Anugita, in 
Asvamedha P-rva, and in the incidents of their lives gives reasonable 
ground to conclude that they were identical. But Gautama was not 
Deerghatama Gautama, father of Kakshivat, for this Gautama married 
Ahalya, twin sister of Divo Dasa, king of Benares, a composer of Vedic 

# See Adlkanda, Mahabharata. fSee Asvamedha Parva Utamka Anugita. 
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hymns and the father of Indian medical science. The daughter of 
Gautama and Ahalya was married to Utamka. 

There can be no doubt that the current Mahabharata commences 
with the story of the snake sacrifice of Janmejoya. Utamka came to 
the king to incite him against the snakes and their king, Takshaka, who 
stole the Kundala given to him by the king Saudasa or Pausya, the 
Ikshvaku king of Ayodha. It was at the instance of Utamka that Jan¬ 
mejoya undertook the sacrifice. The legend of Utamka is J^ie main 
theme of Pausya Parva. Is it not a little curious that in it occurs the 
mention of fire in its early form of horse, and the mention of Atma and 
Paramatma in the forms of two women ? The subject matter contained 
in this section of the Adikanda is further elaborated in the Bana Parva 
etc. Many things connected with this legend, which are treated in an 
unintelligible manner in Pausya Parva, reappear in a clearer form in 
the later version. 

The important question of anachronism could not be overlooked. 
Utamka, who was a contemporary of Basudeb and the Pandavas, could 
not be so with Janmejoya II. In the Anugita of Asvamedha Parva, 
Utamka did not get immortality or any such toon, making his existence 
at the time of Janmejoya II possible. It is apparent from this how 
part of the Bharata Samhita has been foisted upon the Mahabharata 
with the story of the snakes. There is hardly any date to fix the time 
of the conflict between the Kurus and the Nagas, which loomed large in 
the political background of ancient India through the different phases 
of its cultural development. There were two Parikshits and Janme- 
joyas in the Kuru line of kings. Nor is this all. Utamka became 
famous for slaying Dhundhu, son of Madhukaitava, through the king 
Kubalasva, son of Brihadasava. Utamka belongs to an earlier period 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. The annotator Nilkantha cited him and 
Parasara as performers of snake sacrifice, etc. # 

But the importance of the Bharata Samhita as a historical manual 
of a very early age should be sufficiently stressed. The kings whose 
deeds are celebrated in it do not belong to a particular dynasty as in 
the Ramayana. The Bharata and the Mahabharata describe the 
achievements of the more important kings, who had ruled from Vedic 
times over different parts of India. The Puranas, which derived their 
stories and themes from the Epics, were much later works and, as it is 
alleged, were composed at Naimisharanya, which became famous. 
The Mahabharata as recited by Souti to Saunaka, who was the 
Chancellor of the ^University of Naimisharan ya, was a much later 

* Sant! Parva 73 Chapter 33 verses, footnote. 
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version of the great Epic and this is conclusively proved by a palpable 
anachronism which occurs in it. The Bliarata genealogy mentions 
Janmejoya I as being one of the early kings of the Lunar dynasty. 
Santanu found the boy on the river-side practising archery and took 
him to his palace. This and the story of his birth, connected with two 
incidents and Ganges falling in love with the father of Santanu, make 
the whole affair look suspicious and contradictory. 

Bhisma is called one of the eight Basus who came to earth by the 
curse o^ Vasistha, to whom they did not make obeisance and they 
prayed to Ganges and were blessed with salvation from the cuise by her 
good offices. The discourse between Yudhisthira and Bhisma, a 
substance of a dialogue between Indryota Saunaka and Janmejoya, is 
set forth in great detail in Santi Parva. This same king is mentioned 
as one of those celebrated kings of ancient India who is said to have 
laid down his life for the sake of Brahmins. This Janmcjuya was the 
grandson of Yayati, and son of Puru, and cannot be the Parikshit under 
which name the dialogue was wrongly entered in the Mahabharata for 
the simple reason that Bhisma died long before Janmejoya II, the son 
of Parikshit II, in the line of Arjuna, was born. Besides, Janmejoya 
the Kuru king is mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana as a king and 
Brahmanical teacher of the age. Janmejoya, the Kurus and the 
Panchalasare mentioned in the Ramayana and the town of Hastinapura 
(ii, 68,13). 

Religious worship and family pride were the distinguishing feature 
of ancient India before the caste system came into vogue and descended 
to be one of the weakest of all human frailties. Every endeavour was 
made to secure a place in the book of religion or of philosophy, so that 
one's name could go down to posterity and one’s glory be recited by 
the rhapsodists or the pouranics in the public assembly. The lists 
of Solar and Lunar kings in both the Epics contain the names of Nahusa 
and Yayati, in the latter list they occur as the ninth and tenth names; 
in the contemporaneous list of Solar kings, they are mentioned as the 
35th and 36th in descent from the original progenitor. Jahnu, the 
Kuru king of North Panchala, is a contemporary of Bhagiratha, the 
Solar king. The name of Saudasa occurs as the 26th king of the 
same ljne. Now the list of Solar kings is somewhat confusing, for in 
the lists of Mithila and Ayodhya kings which were recited at the time 
of Rama’9 marriage, Janaka is placed as the 26th in descent from Nimi, 
whereas Dasaratha is 39th from Marichi, who was a contemporary of Nimi. 
For, the name of Naimisharanya owes its origin to Nimi’s sacrifice. 

Twelve or thirteen names of kings must be eliminated from the list 
Of Ayodhya kings, in order to make Dasaratha and Janaka con* 
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temporariesi which they certainly were. These names must have been 
tacked on to the Ayodhya list from those of a collateral line. If this 
correction is made, Saudasa and Janmejoya could be shewn to have 
been contemporaries and this is also the opinion of Mr. Pargiter, who 
maintains that the list of the Ramayana is incorrect by ten or eleven 
kings. This is what he says; 

» 

'•Putting aside Dilipa, because the comparison from him is uncertain, sinoe 
the Ramayana names only one Dilipa, while the Puranas mention two, an$ starting 
fipm Raghu about whom there is no doubt, he (Kalidasa) gives four kings, llaghu, 
Afa, Dasaratha and Rama us in the Purauos, instead of the Ramayana version of 14 
or 15 kings. 

The author of the chronology of India finds that “the Aikshaku king Dasaratha, 
the fa titer of Rama, the nrther Pancala king Atithigva Divodasa, the brother of 
Ahalya, Senajit, the southern r* ncala king. Sarvabhauma and Rksa IK, the sons of 
Viduratha of the 'lastinapura line, Krta, the father of Uparicara whose descendant 
tfrh»dratha 1. founded the kingdom of Magsdha, Rom a pad a. Dasaratha of the 
dynasty of Angi. Siradhwaja Janaka, the father of Sita. king ^Alvant of the Yadu 
dynasty, and the father of Vitahabya the Haihaya, all these ten kings belonged to the 
same age, namely the age of the Divodasa. 

“The confusion in the lists of kings in the two Indian Rpics is clear, and what 
is moTe, there is reversal in the order in the Puranas. The genealogy and chronology 
of the ancient kings may be of absorbing interest to students of history, but there is 
ample ground to believe that it is almost a hopeless task, due to one man having so 
many names, mis-reading and introduction of spurious names t” 

The Rig Veda mentions that Garga, the son of Vajineya Bharadvaja, 
killed Varci and Sanihara in the country of Udabraja, and Prastoka, 
the son of Srujaya, gave him presents as well as Divodasa (Rig II, 49, 
22, 23, 25 ). The commentator, Sayana, says that Prostoka and Srujaya 
were the same as Atithigva Divodasa and Asvatha }. The Vedic, Epic, 
and Puranic evidences seldom coincide and show anachronisms. 

In the time of Asvalayana Grihya Sutra, the Bharata Samhita and 
the Mahabharata were known as two distinct works. How the one came 
to be tacked on to the other is in itself a very important fact. 

In the Asvalayana Srauta Sutra (II. 6. 10) one finds that Bhargava, 
Vaithabya and Savetasa were the famous Pravaras of a section of the 
Bhrigus, viz . 9 of the Yakshas, Badhanlas, Maunas, Mankas, etc. In the 
Pravara patronymic forms were used. The Gotra and Pravara are 
important signs, not of lineage but to trace the priests and the form of 
worship the line of kings followed or changed. In the Vedic age any¬ 
body bom in a family or Gotra could enter a different one if he liked, as 
Grtsamada Angirasa entered the Bhargava order. The Gotra was 
established by Arstisena, the son of Sala, in the Krta age. Arstisena 

. # Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,« page 121. " 

t Professor Pargiter 9 # “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,’ 9 page 47, 

• $ Ibid page 21* 
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was a Gotra title like Kausika, Vasistha, Saunaka, Rathilara and Bhar- 
gava, and the Mahabharata mentions only four gotras. It will be seen 
that in the Paurava genealogy none of DevapPs ancestors had the 
name Rstisena, whose instance would have justified the name Arstisena 
for Devapi, for variant forms of the names of persons are always common 
in the Puranas, 

The authors of Rig Vedic hymns and the circumstances under which 
these h\mns were composed are no less important to decipher the age 
and time of the man named in the genealogy. The Rig Veda contains 
the compositions of Santanu. The Mahabharata has two lists of 
Paurava kings. The one given in the 94th Chapter may he older but 
is not very clear. But one significant fact is that one Panchala king 
invaded the kingdom of Hastinapur, and the king Sam varan took refuge 
in the Punjab and became a follower of Vasistha and recovered the 
kingdom. He married the daughter of the Sun, Tapati. In India the 
descendants of Paurava kings as well as followers of gods Ikshaku and 
Bharata, took their names as Solar and Lunar dynasties. 

The great fight which is mentioned in the* hymns of the seventh 
Mandala (18, 19, 33) of the Rig Veda betwc en Sudasa, king of the first 
Aryans, assisted by TriUus, descendants of Vasistha, on the one hand, 
and ten kings, five of the second Aryan peoples and five of their non- 
Aryan allies on the other, was not amplified in the Mahabharata as the 
European scholars are led to believe. Since the Rig Vedic Bharatas were 
not the Bharatas of the Mahabharata—the descendants of Bharata, son 
of Dushyanta, were Lunar race Aryans—they were distinguished as 
Daushyanti Bharata in Satapatha Brahmana. Hence the Vedic con¬ 
nection which is sought to be established by means of this episode cannot 
stand. 

Though the Mahabharata is explicitly a work which was undertaken 
with a view to popularise Vedic observances and practices among the 
people f it was done not by making the war between Sudasa and the 
Yadu and Turvasu the main story of the Epic in a transformed manner, 
but by enunciating their Vedic practices to the people at the Vedic 
sacrifice. Yadu was said to have been the progenitor of the Rakshasas 
in the-forest of Crouncha (Uttarakanda Ramayana VII, Canto 69). His 
father Yayati called upon his sons, one after the other, to save him from 
the curse of his father-in-law Sukracharjya by transferring to him their 
youthful enetgy. None of his sons but Poru agreed to do so. It was 
a very romantic example of filial devotion and piety of the age, but it 
was also a sort of test for selecting a right successor to the throne in 
Ancient India. It will be seen that as soon as Poru agreed to do so 



the king retired to the forest to practise asceticism, placing the reins 
of administration in the hands of his dutiful son Poru. 

Valmiki, descended as he was from Sukra, combined with his 
relationship with Yadu f son of Devajani, the daughter of Sukra, 
must have uttered the verse which is said to have been the inspira¬ 
tion Sloka giving birth to the composition of the Ramayana. Vasistha 
and Vyasa are said to have suffered for the loss of their sons and 

the Epic owes its origin to this. Father and son are all but#mortal, 

for which the world grew so anxious and selfish, and they are the 
real causes of all grief and attachment in this world. The father 

would not have remained for all time the satisfactory predicate 

of the godhead. Ancestor worship was thus displaced. It must not 
be lost sight of that it was in the schools of the Vedic sacrifice that 
the Bharata Samhita had its origin and development. 

Unfortunately, the real character of the Mahabharata, its scope 
and functions, being perhaps misunderstood by scholars, they have 
stressed the literary aspect of the work concerned with the war too 
strongly, to the exclusion of the earlier version of the Epic, which is 
embodied in the Bharata Samhita. Even such a learned scholar and 
student of Sanskrit literature as Professor Winternitz has been misled 
into thinking that the really relevant portions of the Bharata Samhita, such 
as the Pausya Parva, the Markendaya section of the Bana Parva, 
and the Narayana section in the Santi Parva lie outside the scope of 
the Epic proper. He also thinks that the Anusashana Parva, which 
is nothing but a 41 Manual of Law", became “a component part of the 
Mahabharata at a still later date 1 ’, and that it bears all the marks 
of a late fabrication. 1 ' The opinion which is so dogmatically asserted 
is based, no doubt, upon the erroneous conception of the true character 
of the Bharata Samhita, which is partly a Manual of Law. 

The well known Professor Sylvain Levi has been able partially to glimpse the 
inmost recesses of the Mahabharata when he says “that the Mahabharata is a 
deliberate composition organically and artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and permeate* it, and that it 
can be compared with the Vin&ya, the oode of discipline of the Mula-Sarvastivadin 
Buddhists.” He is of opinion that the whole great Bpic “with al 1 its exaggera¬ 
tions and episodes, with all its varied and luxuriant masa of detail is based op 
nothing bat a code of Kshatriya discipline as practised by the Bhagiv&tis.” 

The thesis which is here propounded is that the Mahabharata was 

w 

originally intended for a wider purpose than the mere education of a 
certain class of men or Kshatriyas only, and that, having had its 
origin in one of the Vedic schools of sacrifice, it served the purpose of 
cultural Qplift of the whole community, Aryans and non-Aryans, who 
congregated at these functions. 
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Etymologically the word Samhita means a H collection , ,f but in its 
original sense it was applied to a collection of rules of conduct only 
with reference to the performance of sacrifices. The liturgical Samhita 
preceded in point of time the compilation of the Vedas as different 
Samhitas, which was done with a view to assist the different priests 
engaged in the sacrifices in the performance of their respective duties 
in the ceremony. The later Hindu law books took the title of Samhita, 
in order to acquire a special sacerdotal importance. The rules’ of 
conduc^of the different castes were treated in the Dharma Sutras at an 
earlier period. The word for a collection of authoritative laws went by 
the name of Dharma Shastra. The Bharata Samhita therefore has 
reference to the rules of conduct which were promulgated at the 
sacrifices and illustrated by means of stories, and does not mean 
or imply the great Kurukshettra war, which later on became the central 
theme of the current Epic. 

It may be emphasised that the real reason for the compilation of 
the Bharata Samhita then was to establish peace and harmony among 
the different warring castes and tribes. The older Vedic sacrifices had 
become mechanical and soulless. The rituals which were performed 
were not understood, the symbol implied was hardly less so. The 
Atri Samhita lays down that no one who did not understand the rituals 
should be engaged in the performance of the sacrifices. As the purpose 
of these reformed sacrifices was not to create an atmosphere of mys¬ 
ticism. as every step in the sacrifice had a deep social and almost 
political significance, it was necessary that every word uttered, and 
everything done in connection with it, should be clearly understood. 

The Bharata Samhita w ? as a work which w r as partly ritualistic, 
partly anecdotal and partly theological; it was first connected 
with Vedic sacrifices, and this was lost sight of by some scholars, 
who have been enthralled by the intensely human interest that 
centred on the fight between the Kurus and the Pandavas.® In fact, 
the great war of Kurukshettra has been so powerfully treated 
in the Mahabharata that it is quite natural that the great scholars 
of the Mahabharata should find in it the chief theme of the 
original Mahabharata and treat other matters not relating to this great 
story as lying outside the scope of the Epic proper. The internal 
evidence furnished by the Mahabharata itself would dispel any such 
notions. It will show the exact scope and features of the original Maha¬ 
bharata so clearly, that the subject is reserved for a more detailed 
amplification in the next chapter. 

It Is sufficient for the purpose of this chapter to lay stress only 
on the salient points overlooked by many important scholars. The 

*The MbU. Udyoga Parrs, Chapter CLXI, verses 29-47. 


original theme of the Mahabharata was developed in the story-telling 
propaganda school of a particular sect of Vedic worshippers, who used 
sacrifices for a higher cultural purpose* and did not relate to war or 
any incidents of war* but was meant for elevating the masses as well 
as the intelligent classes to higher spiritual realisations* and sought 
to effect a cultural fusion of the various races and divisions of people 
living in India. The stories and legends introduced in the Bharata 
Samhita were for inculcating moral lessons* the rituals connected with 
the performance of sacrifice were explained with a view to 1 spread 
among the people crude medical notions of primitive age embodied in 
the Atharva Veda, and a higher spiritual craving was imparted to the 
people through instructions on Narayana worship. The duties of the 
four Ashraraas and the duties of various castes were also promulgated 
in the Bharata Samhita. War, gambling* hunting and drinking were 
shown to be evils which result in much unhappiness. The wide range 
of subjects and purpose covered by the original Bharata Samhita was 
such, that it could not he published among all classes of people except 
through the performance of sacrifices on a large scale, which they were 
all invited to attend. The Bharata Samhita was originally intended 
to be as much a manual for the priests as were the Taittreya Samhita 
and Catapatha Brahmana. 

The Bharata Samhita* as has been shown previously, belongs to the 
period of the Vedic sacrifices, but its philosophy and examples are 
meant to indicate a new development in the ideology of the Vedic 
thinkers. It was composed in a period of transition and was meant to 
hasten the deep spiritual speculations of the Upanishads. It had not 
yet got free of its ritualistic entanglements* but it pointed to a higher 
way of attaining salvation. If the Bharata Samhita is the earliest 
stratum of the great Epic, it would be quite natural to infer that what¬ 
ever is mentioned as having occurred in the earliest cycle belongs to 
the subject-matter of the Bharata Samhita. 

It may be open to objection from two quarters, from those who 
have been bewildered by the rather contradictory nature of statements 
found in the Mahabharata and those who are opposed to any 
theory which would place such an early date to the compilation of the 
Bharata Samhita. Some of the important scholars are inclined to the 
view that there are very early matters which have crept into the Maha¬ 
bharata, but they lie outside the scope of the Epic proper. There are 
other scholars, however, who believe in an earlier text represented by 
the Bharata Samhita, but they have not tried to find out what it was 
and how it was possible to transform it into its present siEfei 
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The profound Epic scholar Professor Hopkins also supports our con* 
elusion in this matter. He also speaks of the u Anti-thesis between the 
old orthodoxy and the new science of thought, which not only disregards 
the Vedic ceremonies but condemns them 99 . The issue is confused in 
the Mahabharata, but it is quite clearly brought out in the Bharata 
Samhita, and it is with the object of proving this contention in all its 
aspects that a close examination of what should be considered the texts 
of the $harata Samhita becomes necessary. 

If the implications and bearing of Poulama, Pousya and Astika 
Parvas are understood with the Narayana section of Shanti Parva 
along with the Shanti, Annusasana, Asvamedha and Bana Parvas, one 
would get as near as possible to the original text of the Bharata Sam¬ 
hita, which was later on amplified in the two Epics, viz., the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. For this it is necessary to realise the earlier and 
later aspects of thought represented by the hymns of the Rigveda. One 
would find a very close connection between these sections of the Maha¬ 
bharata and the Rigveda proper—not only through the sages mentioned 
therein, but also a close chronological agreement between them and the 
period of the Rik verses. 

The Bharata Samhita is connected with the Samkhya system of 
philosophy enunciated by Kapila, who may be held to have composed 
the original version of the Bharata at his Ashrama in Svetadwip—pro¬ 
bably in South Bengal.^ In the Ramayana too one notes the individual 
strain belonging to an earlier period when Valmiki wrote his Epic on 
the bank of the Tamasa. It is necessary, therefore, to dwell more 
fully on the Ashrama-like which is portrayed so powerfully in the 
Pousya Parva, for not only is it a part and parcel of the Bharata Sam¬ 
hita, but it has influenced great Indian modern thinkers like the Indian 
Poet Laureate Tagore, and the late Swami Dayananda, to revive this 
system in the educational centres with which their names are so 
prominently connected. It is something like a revival of pre- Raphael it ism 
in India. 

The university life, so rich in its varied complexities and so deeply 
interconnected with the complex modern life, was a heritage of the 
Vedic schools of thought in the later phase. Buddhism made full use 
of this system and under the patronage of kings and emperors they 
founded, on similar lines, their famous universities such as those of 

Nalanda, Takshashfla and Vikramashila, etc. No student of Indian 
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culture should* iguore the importance of university life developed from 
the simg|e:jie£BO^|l contact of the sages with two or three disciples to 
that NaUnWbfftranya, with a great scholar like Saunaka as its 
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Chancellor, to its twelve years sacrifice, and congregation of a large 
number of teachers before whom the examination of students took place. 
This description is as important for tracing the progress of educational 
activities of the ancient Indians as those of the celebrated Chinese 
scholars Fa-liien and Itsing, who described the Nalanda University. 

The whole of the Narayana section of the Mahabharata, the 
discourse in Shanti Parva between sages as ‘ preceptors and pupils on 
old religion and philosophy, like Chapters 330 and 250, definitions of 
God and Brahma in Chapter 237, and Hari Gita in 256, and also between 
God Indra and early kings and their priests Kasyapa, Bhrigu, Vasistha, 
Agastya, etc., must have formed parts of the Bharata Samhita. Vyasa 
told his son Suka of the existence of old literature by the learned sages 
before he composed his famous Epic. 

VI shall now describe to you duties havnig a very ancient origin and laid down 
by the Uishis* duties which are superior to all others.*'* 

He described worldly affairs as an ocean and human life as a 
river whose landing stage of truth lay on the miry bank of anger, full of 
reptiles of lust and ambition, eddies of speeches of falsehood and decep¬ 
tion. Men, endowed with learning, culture and wisdom, were alone 
able to reach the shore. Wise men considered this to be prized above 
all things in human life. One could free oneself from all anxieties like 
a snake which cast off its slough. One could see the soul within oneself 
with the lamp of knowledge. Seeing oneself within, one would acquire 
omniscience, ceasing of course to # regard one’s own body as oneself. 
Brahma has no sex—male, female or neuter. The person, irrespective 
of sexes, can acquire the knowledge of Brahma. The acquisition of 
this knowledge is described as the true liberation of soul and the 
question of re-birth, heaven and hell do not arise. This is the mystery 
of all mysteries and the very highest knowledge one can attain for one’s 
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salvation. The human soul did not know wherefrom it came and where 
it would go. This is the true ideal cultural worship of Nara Narayana 
of the recognised national India of the great Epic age. It is said that 
this knowledge of the all-pervading soul should be administered to a 
son who controlled his senses and was honest and submissive. 

The ship cannot reach its destination unless the captain, knows 
the use of the compass or follows the direction of the stars, measures 
the depths of the sea and takes due precaution against dangers lying 
below the surface of the water. Human life without a captain is sure 
to founder in the sea of troubles. The captain who is in the human 
breast should be awakened to use the compass of love to steer life 
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on a right course. This is, in short, the psychology of human success 
in this world below to realize what is above. Fortitude is the guard 
and support of all ^the other virtues. By looking into physical causes 
men's minds are opened and enlarged. Pleasure is made instrumental 
to the moral purpose of one's being. There is a divine message in the 
green fields, river-banks, the sun-beam, and moonshine, in movements 
of all living animals in they* different modes of life and living, in building 
their places of rest and in following their game of hunting for their 
food. Glory, honour and fame are nothing but the symptoms of the 
infinite and progressive nature of intellect. Matter is sublime and 
beautiful when it is significant of mind, i.e. } where pleasure is made 
instrumental to the moral purpose of one's being. Even the cruel 
serpent, whose sting means sure death, hears music with rapt attention, 
circles round the light and dances to the flute. Death is the only 
reality in life to human beasts who are engrossed in enjoyments to 
polish their manners and disguise their faults rather than reform the 
heart and set right its deformities by following the footsteps of great 
men or their wise instructors. 

It is easy for men or women to screen themselves from the penalty 
of human laws, but there were no such false human beings in ancient 
India. Not men and women but even their gods gladly exposed their 
sins and crimes and took the penances or made expiations gladly. Thus 
it speaks for itself that the ancient Hindu laws were made, not to 
punish the law-breakers, but were the self-imposed punishment of 
expiation for trivial and technical offences which law-givers committed 
in their youth and which were justly sought to be overlooked by kings. 

Indian history as treated in the Epics and Puranas may often err 
on the side of extravagance, but it would leave us in a vacuum if all 
the materials available in them arc dismissed as fabulous. Western 
scholars are now realising that some historical facts may be gleaned 
from them. The difficulty of interpreting the mass of legends embo¬ 
died in Indian historicajl traditions may often dismay a research scholar 
in this difficult task, but if Indian history is to be resuscitated from 
oblivion, the task should not be shirked. 

The Puranas and the Epics divide the chronology of Indian history 

into n cycles !of Manu; facts are systematically grouped under each 

of these epochs of early Indian history. Each epoch is not of fabulous 
duration, but perhaps consisted of some definite period marked off from 
the rest by certain features of culture. In the Mahabharatn, historical 
accounts arc given from the first cycle of Manu (Svayambhuva Manu) 
to the 7th cycle (Vaivasvat Manu). The Bharata Samhita was origi- 
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dally a theological dissertation on Narayana which came later on to be 
enlarged into the present Mahabharata, and therefore the view which 
the learned professor holds about the Narayana seetion of Shanti Parva 
as lying outside the scope of the Epic proper might be true if by the Epic 
is meant the story of the war between Kurus and Pandavas, but the 
same cannot be said about its relation to the Bharata Samhita, of 
which it formed the most cardinal and central theme. 

It may be asked how, if the Narayana Section of the Shanti f Parva 
formed the pivot of the Bharata Samhita, such legends as those men- 
tioned in the Adi Parva, viz ., the legend of Utamka, the fable of the 
elephant and tortoise, etc., and the Markendaya Section of the Bana 
Parva, come to be integral parts of the Bharata Samhita. The answer 
is that it was due to the very important fact that the Bharata Sanihita 
came to be recited at the sacrifices and was adopted for popular use. 
It was necessary that people who were reached by means of story¬ 
telling should be interested. The Bharata Samhita served a multilateral 
purpose, and it is for this reason that its transformation into the present 
form was possible. 

The Bharata Samhita enlightens one as to the laws and constitution 
of Ancient India, the power of the king and his priest, with the codes 
of the religion delegated to them, as it were, by God, Almighty Father. 
The rulers of a country or the propounders of religion may be said to 
be the servants of God. To personify the genius of the past age 
correctly one must have very different models. The picture could 
only emanate from a master’s hand.'Poets have often exhibited delightful 
specimens giving vivid impressions of individuals; there was nothing 
but sincerity and purity. The antidote to the polluting and enervating 
addiction to finery and voluptuousness will be found in the skilful dis¬ 
cipline of the intellect and the cultivation of moral principles of the 
past. Little knowledge of the world will be discovered by attributing 
all failures to mere fate and misfortune. The doctrines of chance and 
of opportunity have grown aparce in modern times. There is no spirit of 
contrition within the soul which will let one rest till one can do some¬ 
thing to repair the evils of past conduct and effect a sort of reconciliation 
with one's heavenly as well as one’s earthly father. 

Earthly parents feed their children, not because they are moved 
by their cries; clothe them, not because they are naked. They know 
these necessities through selfless love. Parents have no thought, like 
other friends and preceptors, of a return for their good offices. They 
cast no oblique glances to their own interest or have reflex views on 
themselves. If by all their endeavours they can obtain their child's 



welfare, there is no higher object to their ambition, no better accom¬ 
plishment of their wishes. The infirmities of age sit upon them who 
feel not the troubles of life, but those sinless at the approach of death 
are blessed with the idea that they will be living and honoured in 
the memory and person of their children and pass down to the recept¬ 
acle of all the living to reap the rich harvest of all their cares and 
labour in the duty, affection and felicity of their dear children. 

Ancient Indo-Aryan history is full of the faithful picture of 
parent worship which formed the religious basis of the divine worship 
of God Almighty, the parent of the universe. The possession of this 
affection is only possible when the mind is well-disciplined and well- 
stored. “ Neither give thou Aesop’s cock a gem, who would be better 
pleased and happier if he had a barley corn ” said Lord Bacon. The 
ass may be dressed in a lion’s skin, but it can hardly change the voice 
which will betray it. One must be holy before one puts on the garment 
of the holy wise men. Brutes fear to die out of the instinct to 
preserve a life of enjoyment, but men do so more on account of 
the day of judgment or with their thought of the next world. A pious 
religious man has no such fear and he dies at will in peace. This has 
been the ideal human death of the ancient Satya Juga, when virtue 
reigned supreme. 

“Man makes a death which Nature never made; 

Then on the point of his own fancy falls, 

And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one.”—; Young.) 

This is the essence of the Bharata Samhita and the Epic kernel of 
Ancient India. The faith and blessings of religion, preached in the 
Bharata Samhita, confer an inheritance of rest and a crown of glory. 
Blessed be forever that parent’s children when knowledge and faith 
have made them all children of one God and one faith of Narayana. 
The Ancient Indians’ National God was Narayana. All sectarian priests 
adored and worshipped Him as superior to all gods if not the only God. 

This gospel of truth is preached in the book of the Hindus called the 
Bharata Samhita. 

In the most primitive condition of society every individual has to 
fight for food and drink as well as comfort, but with the growth of 
society the question of spiritual food became a necessary element for 
the growth of a nation. Kings were raised to defend the country and 
nation against any aggression. Laws were defined from custom in 
consultation with elders, and punishment began to be inflicted on trans¬ 
gressors. The Bharata Samhita describes the origin of spiritual 
instructions to Brahma, from whom self-controlled sages like Sanat- 
Kumar and Narada receive them while Agastya, Kapila, Bhrigu and 
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Vasistha acquired perfection from their devotions and actual experience 
of worldly life. 

Professor Wintefnitz, in the following quotation, bears out this thesis 9 

“ Whereas, however”, he Bays, " the Puranas maintain a certain connection with 
Epic poetry and are, as it were, a repertory of Indian legend poetry, the Tantras, the 
Samhitas, the Agamas, which differ from these but slightly, rather bear the stamp of 
purely theological works teaching the technicalities of the cult of certain sects, 
together with their metaphysical and mystical principles. Strictly speaking, the 
‘Samhitas* are the sacred books of the Vaisnavas, the Agamas 1 those of the Seivas, and 
‘Tantras’ those of the SaHas.”* 

Action and thought go hand in hand; one may control the limbs, but 
how can one stay the mutiny of thought ? Memory is not always a joy 
for it makes grief unbearable. For, when a poor tortured creature is writh¬ 
ing in agony with a maddened brain from thoughts of what has been, 
it seems to him a kind of fresh infliction. Prayer, religion and divine 
concentration are the weapons with which one can conquer all those 
wars of mind and body to which human frailty is subjected. Particular 
records of facts under different circumstances can benefit the under¬ 
standing of the distressed to gain strength to overcome the difficulty. 

The Bharata Samhita contained the duties of the four Ashramas 
(stages of life)*—moral lessons and philosophical truths—which enabled 
the wise men to conceive the great Creator of the universe. The 
precepts were sometimes illustrated by fables and anecdotes from tradi¬ 
tions to enlighten the unintelligent section of the general public. It 
eventually became the media through which the story of the conflict 
between Kurus and Pandavas was. almost told. It must not be lost 
sight of that the sacrifice had a wide and universal appeal, for it was in 
the schools of the Vedic sacrifices that the Bharata Samhita originated 
and partook of the wide outlook that one finds in the hymn whose 
translation is quoted below:— 

“May in the Brahmin community be born Brahmins possessed of the lustre of 
sacred knowledge and may in this state be born Kshatriyas proficient in archery, 
brave and great chariot-warriors. May cows be milkgiving, oxen able to draw, 
horses swift, women with graceful persons and young men fond of riding chariots, 
desirous of winning and fit for appearing in assemblies. May this sacriftcor obtain 
a hero son* May rain come at each time we wish for it, may planets give us good 
crops and may there be subsistence and welfare for all of us.” 

The spirit of monotheism in the Narayana cult spread like wild fire 
and ruled every kind of Vedic god out of order. So great was its in¬ 
fluence over all classes of men that etren the foreign invaders of India 
could not escape it. Its ultimate phase of divine universal love in Sri 
Krishna* Buddha, Chaitanya, etc., was reflected in all the religions of 
the world._ 

• Dr. Winternitz's ‘A History of Indian Literature,’ page 687. 
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One should clearly understand that Yajna had an earlier as well 
as a later phase in order to appreciate the important role which the 
Bharata Samhita occupied in the transition from one to the other. In 
fact, the change was brought about by the compilation of the Bharata 
Samhita. Instances can be multiplied of the performance of the Yajnas, 
which the kings and priests celebrated, by which they gained or tried 
to gain an immediate material reward. Their enemies tried their best 
to thwart them. It led to many sanguinary contests. The celebrated 
King Jarasandha of Magadha was about to complete his Naramedha 
Yajna, in which he was going to slaughter the chiefs whom he had 
brought in chains from various parts of India, and whose blood he was 
going to offer to the Great God Rudra-Dcv i f when Sri Krishna came 
secretly with Bhima and Arjuna into the enclosure of the sacrifice. 
Bhirna killed Jarasandha under the instructions of Sri Krishna and 
released the imprisoned kings, who were then invited to attend the Raja- 
Suya sacrifice of Yudhisthira at which, however, the King Sisupala of 
Chedis was killed by Sri Krishna. Kamsa was slain at a sacrifice by Sri 
Krishna when he was invited. It was with the object of destroying the 
Nagas, that King Janmejoya initiated the snake or Naga sacrifice at the 
instance of Bhargava, but this was set at rest by the sage named Astika. 

The Astika Parva, which directly bears upon the snake sacrifice 
undertaken by Janmejoya II, contains stories which are of great value. 
It helps one to find out the exact character of the earlier Samhita to 
which the Mahabharata owes its origin. Legends which are told in this 
connection show the interesting nature of the instruction conveyed to 
the people and hears a family likeness to similar stories found in Aesop's 
Fables. The famous sage Bibha Vasu could not agree to the proposal 
of his younger brother, Supratika, for dividing their ancestral property 
and cursed him to become a 1 elephant. The younger brother, not to 
be outdone by the elder, also cursed his elder brother, so that he might 
assume the shape of a tortoise. Thus the two brothers, reborn in the 
forms of an elephant and a tortoise, dwelt in a tank. They could not 
forget their old grudge and started a great fight between themselves 
which caused a great noise and disturbance in the water of the tank. 
Garuda, the son of Kasyapa by Binata, was very hungry. He saw the 
two huge animals fighting with each other, seized them in his claws and 
flew with them to the Gandhamadana Mountains, where he made a 
hearty meal off them. It will bd admitted that this fable contains a 
great moral, and, as such, it was recited at the sacrifice, and became 
incorporated in the Bharata Samhita. 

The quarrels between Kadru and Binata, Devayani and Sarniistha, 
were those between co-wives, and were probably ancient historical 
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anecdotes. These stories illustrate on the one hand the social usages 
prevalent among the early Aryans, and on the other hand establish the 
connection of the Bharata Samhita with prominent problems of the 
Rig Veda, in which hymns are found on the way by which co-wives 
were humbled in ancient times.® It cannot be overlooked that these 
allegorical stories also show that the reciters of the Mahabharata never 
meant to travel into the historical domain but confined themselves to 
imparting education through fables. The story of Kadru and Binata, 
which occurs in the same Parva, has a still more important historical signi¬ 
ficance. This, as will be shown later on y has an important bearing on the 
particular Vedic school in which the Bharata Samhita originated. But 
these along with the chapters on royal duties and the four stages of 
life, the duties of different divisions of society described in the Shanti 
Parva as well as in the Annusasana Parva and elsewhere, constituted 
the original Bharata Samhita in which Mahaparusha and Narayana 
occur as the prime objects of worship. 

From what has been said above, it is obvious that the original 
Mahabharata having had its origin in the sacrificial celebrations of the 
ancient Indians, became in course of time an account of the war between 
the Kurus and Pandavas. The original Bharata Samhita had nothing 
to do with this theme. On the contrary, it condemned violence and 
advocated non-violence.t Hence almost a new God unconnected with 
war, diplomacy and the intrigues of such Vedic gods as Indra, Varuna 
and Agni then comes into prominence and eclipses the others. Narayana, 
said to be Vishnu, a minor Vedic God, now becomes the chief deity of 
the land. The Bharata Samhita did not recite the glories of the Solar 
or the Lunar dynasties of kings, who were not then so split up into 
conflicting and distinct lines. The Ramayana described the Solar 
dynasty of kings and specially Rama, and the Mahabharata the Lunar 
dynasty of kings. But one significant fact one cannot overlook is that 
the ancient Hindu rites and ceremonies were performed, and continue to 
be the same even now, according to the (tithi) dates of the Lunar 
month because, on the corresponding dates of the Lunar month, (i.e,, 
on the same tithis) the constellations, the sun, the moon, the stars, etc., 
return to approximately the same relative positions as on the correspond¬ 
ing dates of the Solar month. 

* 

Time is an estate of God on which human life grows. The ancient 
monasteries of India proved to the world that the miracles of wisdom 
were far more beautiful and enjoyable than the fleeting pleasures of the 
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* Rig Veda 10th Mandala. 
t Srimadbhagbat Kanda 1% Chapter Y\. 
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senses in a country where bounteous Nature offers every opportunity 
for their full gratification. The sages who made an imaginary cycle of 
time called Manvantara, were represented as stars who performed the 
task of self-differentiating unity. The bird Garuda was regarded as the 
most powerful being, bearing as it does Narayana, the Supreme Being 
or the Paramatma, on its wings and fighting with Indra for the nectar. 
This was the prologue to the Bharata Samhita. This legend occurs in 
Rig I0* # ii4, 105 and establishes its intimate connection with the latter. 

The ideal supermen of Ancient India were called Devas and their 
Sanskrit language and characters received the distinct epithets of Deva* 
bhasa and Dcvanagri, respectively. The hymns of the Vedas refer to 
the manifestations of Nature, which can hardly coincide with similar 
things in any country other than India. There is no mention of any 
peculiar phenomenon like the Aurora Borealis, to suggest for a moment 
that the Aryans 1 settlement w*as at or near the Polar regions, where 
that phenomenon takes place. The early Aryans were not barbarian 
beasts to fly or lie stupified and dumb with fear before fire or the 
other terrific scourges of Nature, but they prayed to be saved from 
them. They enlivened them with the instinctive urge to find in them 
the spirit of God, and invoked them with prayers, offerings and libations 
to propitiate Him, who alone could make them immune from the cruel 
operations to which no cause could be ascribed. It was thus that 
Varuna, the presiding deity of the Ocean, became the supreme God. 
There is no parallel to such a conception of God as the Vedas give in 

Western or in any mythology or pantheon of the world. 

“ There is the Varunasaman (Grain. VII, I. 18, composed on SV. I. 255, chanted 
on SV. II. 429-430. There are three samaus of this name, see SV. ed. Calcutta, Vol. 
1, P*£o 447 ; the last of the three is Svarain.). (22) ”. 

“ By means of this (saman) Varuna attained the reign, the supremacy. He 
who, in lauding, has applied the Varunasaman, attains the reigu, the supre macy. 
(How Varuna obtained the supremacy is set forth in the Jaim. Br. (III. 152): 
“ King Varuna was (originally) the equal of the other deities. He desired; 'May 
l be consecrated as king over nil the Gods.' He dwelled a hundred years with 
Prajapati as his pupil, lie (Prajaputi) imparted this chant to him (saying): 'Accept 
this royalty, this characteristic of mine ; the Gods will make thee their king'. He 
(Varuna) went to the Gods. The Gods seeing him approaching, got up in honour of him. 

a 

lie said to them : * Do not ye get up in honour of me: ye are forsooth, my brothers 
l am your equal.' 'No* they said, 'we see on thee the characteristic of our father 
Prajapati’, and they got up in honour of him. They put down for him the kings-seat, 
and, whilst he was seated on it. the Vasus consecrated him to royalty, the Rudraa 
consecrated him to kingship, the Adityas consecrated him to supremacy, the All¬ 
gods consecrated him to sovereignty, the Maruts consecrated him to all-mightinesa. 
theSadhyas and Aptyas consecrated him to overlordship.*’ See the text in das Jaim. 
br. in Auswahl. No. 188.) (23).” 

" (The verses beginning;) * Chant ye unto Mitra being addressed to Heaven 
and Barth, (servo for) the Ajya(-land) addressed to Mitra and Varuna. Heaven and 
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Barth, forsooth, are the favourite resort of Mitra and VAruna; by meant of their 
favourite resort lie thus appropriates them cryptically. (4).*‘ ‘‘One (of these verses, 
beginning:) * Thee, 0 Agni, Yaruna and Mitra’, is addressed to Yaruna. That part 
of the sacrifice, which is badly reformed. is seized by Vnruna; this he thereby 
disperses by his sacrifice. (4-”. “(The tristich beginning:) 'Mitra, of holy might, 
I call for* is the rathantara-like (njya-laud) addressed to Mitra and Yaruna, (5)'* 
“The deities (formerly) did not yield the sovereignty to Varuna. Ue saw this 
1 Gods-st&nd’, and, thereupon, the deities yielded to him the supremacy. His (the 
Sacrificed) equals yield him the superio'ity. (30)". “He who knows this to his 
share falls the lustre of might, (and) he gets a firm standing. (31),'* "Lustrous 
(bhirga) becomes he, who in lauding has applied ihe fiharga ('Baman), glorious 
(yasha) he, (who in lauding has applied) the Yasas penman) (32).** "There is the 
Yasistha (-Banian); its brahmana is the same. (33)." "There is the Arks of Dirgha- 
tamas; Arka is food: for obtaining food. (3 !).”• 

This refers to the exact implication of Arka leaf eating which made 
Upamanyu blind. He fell into a well, but got back his eye-sight after 
he recited the Asvani Kumar hymn on the advice of his preceptor. 
Asvani Kumars restored the Vedic sage Upamanyu his sight as a reward 
for his great reverence to his preceptor. The sage Chyavana got his youth 
from Asvani Kumars 1 boon and secured oblation for them in the sacrifice, 
fighting with Indra for it in a sacrifice of Chyavan's father-in-law. 
Asvani Kumars were masters of medicine and removers of difficulties. 
The Devas and Sages requisitioned their services. They were friends 
in need and friends in deed. 

The origin of Pitrijajna or ancestor worship also pre-supposes an 
economic advance of the community among which it is introduced. From 
the Vedic hymns it seems that it was connected with a knowledge of the 
dairy, which the Aryans learned from Panis, frequently mentioned in 
the Vedas. Butter and cheese, which were made out of milk, became at 
an early time the favourite food of the Aryans, and cows were regarded 
by them as the chief source of wealth. For this reason one comes across 
hymns on water, river and butter in the Rig-Veda. The idea underlying 
these being offered at the sacrifices is that the people thought that merit 
could be acquired by sharing them with the gods and ancestors, so that 
their children might enjoy them in future uninterruptedly. In the hymn 
of praise to the departed ancestors, Yama, who is the incarnation of 
Dharma (religion and rectitrde) to whom they go, is invoked, and the 
sages who are present at the sacrifices and who have come to the 
function to console the grief-stricken children of the deceased partake of 
the offerings. 

The Pitrijajna, or the worship of the ancestor, may be traced to 
a very early period in Aryan history and hymns in the Rig Veda in 
connection with funeral rites must necessarily be of much earlier origin. 

* Pancavimsa Brahman, pages 337— 302. 391, 392 and 396. 
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The hymn quoted belo at is of great importance, for it enables us to 
establish connection between the Pitrijajna and a few well-known Vedic 
sages who are associated with important branches of Vedic literature. 
The hymn runs thus:— 

“ 0 Yama come and accept a seat at the Yajna, bring with thee the Fathers known 
as Angira. Our father* the Angiras, Bhrigu and Atharva have come, they are 
entitled to drink Soma, for they wish well of ns at the sacrifice, and their favours 
invest us with prosperity.” 

Tims it is quite clear that the great sages mentioned above are very 
intimately associated with ancestor worship. But this Vedic hymn would 
tend to mystify people who were assembled at the sacrifice as to it's real 
meaning. The Bharata Samhit?, as has already been repeatedly said, 
is connected with the story telling which took place at the Asvamedha 
sacrifice and the story told on the seco.id day o'the sacrifice by the 
priest under the heading of Yama Vivasvan certainly refers to the story 
which appears in the form of an allegory in which Kama (Passion), 
Krodha (Anger), Kala (Time), Dharma (Piety) and Mrityu (Death) are 
made to appear and test the king who was willing to give and the Brahmin 
who refused to accept the gift at the hand of the king. The moral of 
this story is given belo.v in the translation of the text bearing on the 
subject. 

4 * The king said:—I am a Kahatriya. 1 do not know how to say the word f give.’ 
the only thing, O best of twice-born ones that we can say is. * Give (us) battle.' 

“The Brahmana Bald You aie content withtheobservancc of the duties of your 
order. Likewise, 1 am content with the duties of mine, 0 king There is, therefore, 
little difference between us. Do what you please. 

The king said s—You gave vent to these words first, wz:— 4 l shall give ycu 
according to my might'.—I, therefore, pray, 0 twice-born one, 4 Give me the fruits of 
this, your recitation'. 

4 ‘The Brahmana said:—Yo ooastel that yo.ir v>rls always pray for battle. 
Why then do you not pray for a battle with mo. 

44 The king said —It is s lid that Brahmanas are armed with th • thunder of speech, 
and that Kshatriya* have might of arms. Hence, O learned Brahmaua, this wordy 
warfare has taken plaso between you and use. 

44 The Brahmana said: —As regards myself, this is my resolution to-dav. What 
shall 1 give you according to my mig'it ? Tell me, 0 king of kings, and 1 shall give 
you Do not delay. 

44 The king Baid:—if, indeed, you wish to give me anything, then give me the 
fruits you have acquired by practising recitation for these thousand years. 

44 The Brahmaua saidTake the greatest fruit of the recitations I have practised, 
indeed take half, without any hesitation the eutire fruits of all recitation. Or, O 
king, if you desire, take without any hesitation the entire fruits of my recitations. 

44 The king said:—Bleaaed.be you, 1 have no necessity for the fruits of your reci¬ 
tations which I have begged. Blessings on your head. 1 am about to leave you, 
^ell me, however, what thoae'fiults 
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•• The Brahman* aaid:—I have no knowledge of the f ruita 1 have acquired. I have 
however, given you those fruits that I have acquired by recitation. These, vis., 
Dhsrma and Time and Yams, and Mrityu, are witnesses. 

“The king said:—What will the fruits, which are not known, of these your 
observances, do for me ? If you do not tell me what are the fruits of your recitations, 
let those fruits be yours, for, forsooth, I do not wish for them. 

“The Brahmans saidI will not accept any other word (from you'. 1 have given 
you the fruits of my recitations. Let, 0 royal sage, both your words and mine prove 
true. As regards my recitations, I never entertained any particular desire to do. 
How then, O foremost of kings, should I have any knowledge of what are the fruits 
of those recitations ? You said, ‘Give !• I said, *1 give !• I shall not falsify these 
words. Keep the truth. Be calm. If you refuse to keep my ^ord, O king, great 
sin of untruth will visit you. O chastiser of foes, you should not utter what is 
untrue. Likewise, 1 dare not falsify what 1 have said. I have, before this, unhesi¬ 
tatingly said, *1 give l*. If, therefore, you are firm in truth, accept my gift. Coming 
here, O king, you begged of me the fruits of my recitations. Therefore, take what 
1 have given away, if, indeed, you are truthful. He who is given to falsehood has 
neither this world nor the next. Such a person cannot rescue his departed manes. 
How again shall he succeed in doing good to progeny ? The rewards of sacrifices and 
gifts, as also of fasts and religious observances, are not so powerful in rescuing ns 
truth, 0 foremost of men, in both this and the next world. All the penances that 
have been practised by you and all those that you will practise in the future for 
hundreds and thousands of years are not more efficacious than truth. Truth is the 
one undecaying Brahma. Truth is the one undeca.ving Penance. Truth is the one 
ondecaying Sacrifice. Truth is the one undecaying Veda. Truth is awake in the 
Vedas. The fruits attached to truth have been described as the highest. From truth 
originate Righteousness and Self-control. Everything depends on truth. 

“Truth is the Vedas and their branches. Truth is knowledge. Truth is the Ordi¬ 
nance. Truth is the observance of vows and fasts. Truth is the Prime Syllable Ora. 
Truth is the origin of creatures. Truth is their progeny. It is by truth that the 
Wind moves. It is by truth that the Sunrgives heat. It is by truth that Fire burns. 
It is on truth that Heaven rests. Truth is Sacrifice, Penance, Vedas, the verses of 
Samans, Mantras, and Saraswati. We have heard that once on a time truth and all 
religious observances were weighed in a scale. When both were weighed, that scule 
on which truth was, proved heavier. There is truth where Righbeouauess is. Every¬ 
thing multiplies through truth. Why, 0 king, do you wish to do false ect. Be 
flrmintiutb. Do not act falsely, O king. Why do you falsify the words ‘Give (me)’ 
which you have said ? If you refuse, 0 king, to accept the fruits that 1 have given 
you of my recitations, you shall then have to wander over the world, fallen away 
from Righteousness. That person who does not give after having promised, and lie 
alio that does not accept after having begged, are both stained with falsehood. You 
should not, therefore, falsify your own words. 

“The King said:—To fight and to protect, form the duties of Kshatriyas. It is 
said that Kshatriyas are givers. How then shall I take anything from you. 

“The Brahmans said:—I never pressel you, 0 king. I did not seek your house. 
Yourself coming here, you yourself begged of me. Why then do you not take T 

“ Dharma said:—Know you both that # I am Dharma himself. Let there be no 
dispute between yon. Let the Brahmans possess the reward of gift, and let the king 
also obtain the merit of truth. 

“Heaven said:—Know, 0 fcreat king,' that I am Ueaven’e self-incarnate, come 
hwe In person. Let this dispute between yoa cease. Ton are both equal in respect 
of the merit or rewards that you have acquired# 
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“The King said?—I hare no use with Heaven. Ho, O lleaven. to the place yon 
have come from* If this learned Brahmana wishes to go to you, let him take the 
rewards that ( have acquired. 

“The Brahmana said:—In my boyhood I had, through ignorance, stretched my 
hand for accepting gifts. Now, however, I recite the Gayatri, observing the duty of 
abstention. Why do you, 0 king, tempt me thus, me who have for a long time 
followed the duty of abstentiou? 1 shall myself do what my duty is. I do not wish 
to participate in the rewards acquired by you, O king. I am given to penances and 
to the study of the Vedas, and I have abstained from acceptance. 

“Th# King said:—If, O Brahmana, you are really prepared to give me the 
excellent reward of your lecitation, then let half that reward be mine, you also take 
at the same time half the reward that I myself have gained by my acts. Brahmana* 
follow the duty of acceptance. Persons bora in the royal order follow the duty of 
giving. Ifyouarenot unaware of the duties, let our fruits b » equal. Or, if you 
do not wish to be my equal regarding our rewards, take then the whole of the re¬ 
wards that 1 may have gained. Do take merit I have gained if you wish to show 
me favour. 

“Bhisma continued:—‘At this time two very ugly persons came there. Kach 
had his arm upon the other's shoulder; both were ill-dressed. They said these 
words:—(Youowe me nothing) 1 really owe you!—If we dispute in this way, here 
is the king, who governs men. 

1 say truly, you owe me nothing. You speak falsely. 

‘I owe you a debt!' Both of them, greatly exercised in dispute, then addressed 
the king, saying,— *5?ee, 0 king, that none of us may be visited by sin!' 

“Virupa said:—1 owe my companion Vikrita, 0 king, the merits of the gift of a 
cow. lam willing to satisfy that debt. This Vikrita, however, refuses to accept 
repayment. 

“Vikrita said:—This Virupa, O king, owes me nothing, lie speaks an untruth 
under the appearance of truth, O king. 

“ The King said:- Tell me, O Virupa, what is that which you owe your friend 
here. 1 wish to first hear you and then do what is proper. 

“Virupa said:—Hear attentively, O king, all the circumstances fully about how I 
owe my companion, viz., this Vikrita, 0 king. This Vikrita had, in days gone by, 
for the sake of acquiring merit, O sinless one, giveu away an auspicious cow*, O royal 
sage, to a Brahmana given to penances and the study of the Vedas. Going to him, 
0 king, I begged of him the reward of that act. With a pure heart, Vikrita made a 
gift to me of that reward. I then, for my purification, did some good acts. 1 also 
bought two Kapila cows with calves, both of which used to give large quantities 
of milk. 1 then presented, according to due rites and with proper devotion, those 
two cows to a poor Brahmana living by picking solitary grains. Having formerly 
accepted the gift from my companion, I wish, 0 Lord, even here v to give him in 
return twice the reward. The circumstances being such. O foremost of men, who 
amongst us two shall be innocent and who guilty? Disputing with each other 
about this, we have both come to you, O king. Whether you Judge rightly, or 
wrongly, settle our dispute and put us iu peace. Jf this my companion does not 
wish to take from me in return a gift equal to what he gave me, you shall have to 
Judge patiently and put us both on the right road. 

“The King said Why do you not accept payment that is sought to be made 
for the dfbt that he owes to you ? Do not delay, but accept payment of what you 
koowi to be your di# i 
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“Vikrita said: -i-This one says that he owes me. I tell him that what 1 gave I 
gave away. He does not, therefore, owe me anything. Let him go wherever he 
likes. 

“The King saidHe is reaJy to give you. You are, however, reluctant to take. 
It does not appear proper to me! 1 think you should be punished for this. There is 
little doubt in this. 

“Vikrita said : -1 made a gift to him, 0 royal sagel How can I take it back? 
If I am guilty in this, do you declare the punishment, 0 Powerful one. 

“Virupa said:—If you refuse to take when I am ready to give, this king will, 
forsooth, punish you, for he is au upholder of Justice. 

“Vikrita said; —Begged by him I gave him what was my owu. How shall I now 
take it back? You may go away. I permit you. 

“The Brahmaua said:—You have heard, 0 king, the words of the*e two. Do you 
take unhesitatingly what 1 have promised to give you. 

“The King said;—This subject is, indeed, us deep as uu unfathomable pit. How 
will the tenaciousness of bins Reciter end. If I d> not take what has been given 
by this Brahamans, how shall 1 avoid being polluted with a great sin? 

“The royal sage then said to the two disputants.—Mlaving acquired your res¬ 
pective objects, go you both. I should see that kingly duties, which are in me, 
may not become useless. It is settled that kings should follow the duties sanction¬ 
ed for them. To my misfortune, hiwever, the course of duties laid down for 
Brahmanas has affected my wretched self. 

“The Brahmana said:—Accept, 0 king! I owe you. You begged it of me, and 1 
also have promised! If, however, you refuse to take, O king, 1 shall ioraooth 
curse you. 

“The King said:-Fie on royal duties, the fixed action of which is ever such! 
1 should, however, take what you give only for making the two sorts of duty exactly 
equal. This my hand, that.was never before extended, is now stretched forth. Give 
me what you owe me. 

“Th' 1 Brahmana said:—If i have acquired any fruits by reciting the Gayatri, 
accept them all. 

“The King said:—These drops of water, see, 0 foremost of Brahmanas, have 
fallen upon my hand. 1 also wish to give you. Accept my gift. Let us both 
stand equal. 

“Virnpa said:—Know, 0 king, that we two are Desire and Anger. We have in¬ 
duced you to act thus! You have made a gift in return to the Brahmana. Let 
there he equality between you and this twice-born one regarding blessed regions 
in the next world. This Vikrita really does not owe me anything. We appealed 
to you for your own sake. Time, Dharma, Mrityu, and we two, have examined 
everything about you, here in your very pressnce, by creating this quarrel be¬ 
tween yon and that Brahmana. Go now as yon like, to those regions of happiness 
which you have ucquired by means of your deeds. 

“Bhi-ma said:—I have now told yon how reciters win the fruits r of their Becita- 
tion and what, indeed, is their object, what the place, and what the regions, that a 
Reciter may acquire. A Reciter of Gayatri goes to the Supreme God Brahman, or to 
Agni or enters the region of Surya. If he plays there in his new form, then stupefied 
by such attachment, he is aft^cted by the attributes of those particular regions. He is 
equally affected if he goes to Soma, or Vayu, or Earth, or Space. The fact is, lie 
lives in all these, with attachment, and shows the attributes peculiar to those 
regions. If, however, after having freed himself from attachments, he goes to those 
regions .andfdoes not trust the happiness he enjoys and wishes 1< r whiph i§ 



Supreme end Immutable* he then enters even that. In that case he acquiree the 
ambrosia of ambrosia* to a state free 'from desire and individual consciousness. 
He becomes Brahma's self, freed from the influence of the pairs < f opposites, happy, 
tranquil, and without pain. Indeed, he acquires that state which is free from pain, 
which is tranquil, which is called Brahma, whence there is no return, an 1 which 
is called the One and Immutable. He becomes free from the f 'ur means of perception, 
rtz., Direct knowledge (through the senses). Revelation, Inference, and Intuition, 
the six conditions, (Hunger, Thirst, Grief, Delusion, Disease, and Death), and also the 
other six and ten attributes, viz., five breaths, the ten senses, and the mind. 
Transcending the Creator (Brahman), he becomes at one with the One Supreme Soul 
Or. if moved by attachments, he does not wish for such absorption, I ut wishes to 
have a separate existence depending on that Supreme Cause of everything, then he 
gets the fruition of all his desires. Or, if he hates all regions of happiness, which 
have been called hells, he then, driving off desire And freed from everything, 
enjoys supreme happiness even in those very regions. Thus, O king, l have described 
to you about the end acquired by Reciters, i have told >c ueierything. What else 
do you wish to hear from me! •’* 

The Bharata Samhita has a two-fold interest. Having its origin 
in the sacrificial school of the priets, it served the purpose of a 
popular manual for the priests ; and secondly, it was a compendium of 
two great Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, which occupy 
such an important and almost all-embracing part in Indian literature. 
In its sacrificial aspects it is connected with the Panchaya Yajna of 
the twice horn, and the public sacrifices performed by the kings at the 
instance of the priests. In this respect, the story of the Mahabharata, 
which was foisted on the Bharata Samhita, has a more direct sacrificial 
connection, whereas the story of the Ramayana is closely connected 
with exorcism and magic, which belong to the Atharva Veda proper. 
The Bharata Samhita is connected with Vedic lore and with the Vedic 
sages, and the names of such Vedic sages as composed Vedic hymns 
must he given precedence in the compilation of the Bharata Samhita 
over those who are prominently mentioned in connection with the 
narration of the Mahabharata, such as Saunaka and Sauti. Saunaka 
and Sauti belong to an altogether later period in the evolution of Vedic 
culture and education. The cultural and educational phases represented 
in the Bharata Samhita are admitted by Western scholars like Lassen, 
Hopkins, OJdenburgh, etc., to belong to an earlier period. The Vedic 
sacrifices, then, were truly the great connecting link between the ruler 
and the ruled, between the king and the Brahmans on the one hand 
and the celebrated sages, the teachers of the whole community and 
whose reputation had travelled beyond the confines of their own 
countries, on the other. They were marked by a huge concourse of 
men from all the important communities of the land who became 
unified in culture by means of these sacrifices. The pale of Aryan 


* The Mabhi Shanti Parva Chapter CXC1X, verses 41—^27* 
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culture was widened by these sacrifices, for people not belonging 
ethnically to the Aryan stock received the benefit of Aryan education. 
They were instructed in the rules of the right conduct of life appro- 
priate to their respective professions. Hence the performance of a 
sacrifice} which entailed a very heavy expenditure on the kings, was 
regarded as an essential sign of a successful and prosperous reign, and 
a triumphant achievement of Aryan culture. 

In the, introductory portions of the Mahabharata a short- outline 
of the contents of the Epic are given. The main purpose for which 
the Epic was composed, evidently by interpolation, was the celebration 
of the Great War, but in the summary given in the 1st Chapter of 
Anukramanika, a brief outline of the contents of the Bharata Samhita is 
given and in this no mention is made of the internecine strife be¬ 
tween the Kurus and the Pandavas. It was said to be a sort of 
Upanishad converted into a Purana, (which does not mean history) com¬ 
posed by Veda Vyasa to console grief-stricken King Dhritarastra. The 
contents of the Bharata Samhita are outlined in this connection. This 
portion is so important that it is quoted below with a view to ascertain 
the real nature of the work, which is so very often misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. 

“Id this Bharata sinless ami immaculate Doras, Devarshis, and Brahmauas have 
been described as well as Yakshas and Great Nagas. 

“In it also has the possessor of six attributes, the eternal Vasudeva, been described 
He is true and just, pure and holy. 

“in it is described the eternal Brahma, the great true light, whose great and 
divine deeds, the wise and the learned men declare. 

“From whom has been produce! the non-existent and existent, and nonexist¬ 
ent universe with the principle of reproduction and progression, birth and death and 
re-birth. 

“ In it has also been described lie who is Adhyatma, and who partakes the attri¬ 
butes of the fire elements and He to whom unmanifested and other such words can¬ 
not be applied. 

“And also He whom the Yotis possessed of meditation and Tapa behold iu their 
hearts as the reflection of an imago in a mirror. The man of faith ever devoted, 
ever employed in the exercise of virtue, is freed from sin on reading this chapter of 
the Bharata, etc." 

Now this quotation from the current Mahabharata leaves no room 
to doubt what was its true kernel. The main theme having had its 
origin in the story-telling at the' time of sacrifice, swerved in the 
direction of a theological treatise of a popular nature. It originated in 
the Vedic schools of sacrifice and contained an exposition of the 
doctrines and practices of the Vedas, and In its theological side it had a 
great connection with the protestant school of the Kshatriyas, in 



Which discussions took place about Atman and Paramatman, and which 
challenged the materialism of the Brahmins as leading nowhere. 

“The relationship of the Malaya Purana to the great tfipic and its supple¬ 
mentary book, as sources*’, Professor Macdonell says, “is similarly intimate, (p. 300).'* 

The 9ame Purana contains in the 13th Adhyaya (Chapter) a very 
valuable piece of information, which is that the famous Rama, the invin¬ 
cible slayer of Ravana, and his brothers were the worshippers of 
Narayai\p, and Valmiki, a descendant of Bhrigu, is the author of the 
Ramayana. The careful Western students of the Epics hold the view 
that the Uttarakanda cannot originally have formed part of the Rama¬ 
yana. This seems to be reasonable. The story of the renowned ances¬ 
tor of Jamadagni (Parashu Rama) is given in the Paulauia Parva and 
elsewhere in the Mahabharata; but the legend may be considered an 
enlargement on a new basis of the simple theme of the Bharata Samhita. 
It should be noticed in this connection that the story of Paulama, as 
one has it in this version, is not the same as it occurs in the Uttarakanda, 
and from the conflicting nature of the legends that are grouped round 
Bhrigu, the ancestor of the matricide and Kshatriya slayer, the differ¬ 
ent transformations through which this legend passed are evident. 

The genesis of the ancient Epic may be remembered to have origin¬ 
ated from causes of difference between Devas and Asuras for the 
possession of wealth, property, beautiful women or ambrosia. This is 
the Bharata Samhita, the first original source of the two Epi:s of India, 
where the fights between Devas and Asuras, monarchs and kings, and 
priests and disciples were described. In Epic India gods fell and men 
rose, Asuras befriended the martial kings by marriage alliances. Indra, 
after killing Britta, was guilty of the crime of infidelity and could not 
occupy the throne of heaven, but King Nahusa occupied it through his 
merit, his good rule and virtuous conduct. He in turn fell from heaven 
when he became a slave to passions through enjoyment; then Indra 
again occupied his seat by good conduct and expiation. Good conduct 
and piety transform a man into a god and even the God of gods, if He 
transgressed, was not exempt from punishment. This is the lesson of life 
which the Bharata Samhita sought to teach. Yayati, the son of Nahusa, 
when in heaven, thought much of him, was condemned and was rescued 
by the good company of his own descendants whom he met at the time 
of his fall. 

The sacrificial rites of the Vedas practised by the Asuras and 
demons like Britta and Ravana for individual benefit was soon found to 
be disastrous as giving power to ambitious men for their own seif-grati* 
fication. The sages like Agastya, Bhrigu and Kapila first used the 

29 
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spiritual powers to destroy or curb them and those accounts found 
a place in the Bharata Samhita. The Uttarakanda Ramayana 
mentions Ravana’s victory over Kubera and fall before Kapila f 
and those portions of the Mahabharata which describe the fall of 
Nahusa, Kalkeya and Batapi through Agastya and Bhrigu, belong 
to the Bharata Samhita. In the Bharata the divinity is concentrated in 
one Narayana. This spiritual history of evolution and concentration, 
called Aikantic religion, was first traced in the Bharata Samhifa. The 
Epic poem is of all poetical works the most difficult. The modern 
critics find the Western Epics fall short of their standard* The Wes¬ 
tern definition of the Epic is very important. 

‘Beeton's Dictionary of Universal Information' says:—“Epic poetry (ap-ik Or., 
Epos, a discourse or narrative), is a kind of poetry which has outward objects for 
its subjects, and is thus distinguished from lyric poetry, which deals with the inner 
feelings and emotions of the mind. The distinction is general, for there are few 
productions to which it can strictly apply; but they belong to the ono class or the 
other, according to the predominating character. The earliest specimens of this 
form of art probably consisted of simple tales rhythmically arranged, and recited to a 
very simple musical accompaniment. r lhe longer and more artistic Epic poems, how¬ 
ever, embrace an extensive series of events and the actions of numerous personages. 
The Epic poetry of the early Gteeks naturally divides itself into two classes— 
the heroic or romantic epos of Homer, and the n eratic epos of Hesiod, the one 
dealing with the political, the other with the religious life of the Greeks. The 
• I Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ of Homer present us with the finest specimens of this class 
of poetry that have ever appeared The sacred poetry of Hesiod partakes very much 
of a lyrical character. The ‘Aeneid’ of Virgil is not equal to the ‘illiad’ of Homer as 
an Epic; its superiority depending more en beauty of language and arrangement than 
on anything in the story. 1 he greatest Epic of modern times is the ‘Paradise Lost’ 
of Milton. Dante’s ’Divine Comedy’, however sublime in style, is destitute of that 
unity of event or action necessary to constitute a great work of this class. The 
‘Jerusalem Delivered’ of Tasso is regularly and strictly an Epic, and adorned with 
all the beauties that belong to this species of composition. The Epic poem is of all 
poetical works the most dignified, and, at the 6ame time, the most difficult in execu¬ 
tion; and hence it is that so very few have succeeded in the attempt to produce a 
really great Epic.” (Pages 792-3). 

The authorship of Vyasa and Valmiki of the Indian Epics suffered 

in the different editions at the hands of editors, compilers and rhapso- 

dists from age to age, till the plots and characters descended almost 

to dramatic fiction. The idea that good deeds which go unrewarded here 

will be recognised in the next world with better life and prosperity 

received enormous development. -The terrors of the lower world, the 

fire of hell and the tortures of the inferna are depicted in the last act of 

the Mahabharata, being meant to scare evil-doers. The beloved wife 

« 

Draupadi, for whom the great fight took place, fell and died 9 but the 
ideal Yudhisthira did not look at her or ufctef a word of sorrow for her; 
this is the lesson of life the great Epic teaches—-what is divine or god* 
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like in man* Mortal man ripens like a corn and springs up again like 
acorn, A mati, free from the stings of desires and grief, sees the 
majesty of the soul inside the heart and exults at meeting with that in 
the universe where mother, father, wife and all unite in their deaths. 
Yudhisthira went to heaven in person as victor of the spiritual war in 
the life below, a favour which Arjuna, the real victor of the Great War 
of Kurukshettra, could not secure for himself though called Nara Nara- 
yana; Krishna being called Narayana the principal adviser and director 
of the £reat War. Even the hero of the Ramayana could not ascend to 
heaven in person. 

Mythology represents the mental background of the people of the 
later Rig Vedic age. Men used to attach much importance to and 
place great faith in re-birth. The battle of ten kings in which Sudasa 
Parjavana met his doom for his haughtiness (Manu VII. 41) is mentioned 
in the Rig Veda where it is said that Sudasa Parjavana fought the 
Bharata. There is also mention of the fights with Sambaran and with the 
Panchala king. In the first he was defeated and fled, and in the second, 
with the help of Vasistha, he recovered his kingdom. Vasistha is the 
priest of the Solar dynasty of kings and Visvamitra that of the Videhas, 
and they were more or less concerned with all the incidents of these 
Epics. Vasistha was connected with the victory of Sambarana and 
perhaps with his matrimonial alliance with the Ikshaku family and with 
his giving battle to the Sudas king and with the ten kings successfully. 
The most famous Rajarsi Arkadanta was the Somaka Sahadevya of 
the Mahabharata. He became so famous by performing sacrifices that 
the general public thought that the great ancestor of the Kaurova 
and Panchals was re-born in Somaka, who was invested with the title 
of Arkadanta. His lineal descendants were lost. Nila of Puranas and 
Nipa of Harivamsa are said to have descended from him. Likewise 
Devapi's line is not known. From the distinguished line of Arkadanta, 
Draupadi, the great heroine of the mythological and dramatic Maha* 
bharata, and Dristadyumna descended. 

The mythology of India is a very difficult subject—it is neither the 
false glory of heroic poetry nor the inflated pride of ancient philosophy. 
It is an attempt to develop and explain abstract ideas of religion, philo¬ 
sophy and love by putting them into the garb of concrete examples of 
humanity in the progress of time and advancement. It has been the 
product of the highly developed and concentrated Indo-Aryan mind of 
the growing ages of the past. True felicity is not to be derived from 
external possessions but from real wisdom, which consists in the proper 
exercise of knowledge andj virtue. Humility is the attribute of great 
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and noble minds and presumption is the associate of ignorance. Books 
cannot teach anybody anything unless one makes an independent obser¬ 
vation and endeavours to find the hidden truth behind the simple 

r 

account. To create this curiosity in men, mythology grew up. The 
learned and the wise always record their experience from the results 
of their observations in the accounts of the glorious past. That one 

must penetrate beyond the surface of things into the hidden treasures 
is the aim of Hindu mythology. <» 

In ordinary history man is remembered by his birth and deeds, but 
in religious history it is not so. In it a man finds a place if he has 
brought to light the life of the soul and what is infinite in man and in 
all the universe, and its immortality gives cultural re-birth as an integral 
part of religious history. The ancient Hindus called themselves Dvija 
or Aryan, and those who were not blessed with the religious lirth were 
Dasas or non-Aryans. It was not a question of colour or creed or 
anything else. It must be said that the great Epic is not the history of 
the Kuru-Panchal or Pandava fight as Western scholars and Eastern 
students take it, but it w r as, in fact, the spiritual fight of the souls of men 
who were called blind,inert, fragile, against the perfect, loving, dutiful, 
heroic and beautiful. Yudhisthira i eflected the perfect soul, Sri Krishna 
the loving-soul of the Universe, Arjuna the dutiful, Bhima the heroic and 
Draupadi tue beautiful soul against the blind soul of Dhritarastra, inert 
soul of Durjodhana and fragile soiil of Kama. The hero of the Maha- 
biiarata is neither Sri Krishna, nor Arjuna, nor Bhisma, but Yudhisthira, 
the incarnation of virtue and trutl>. This is the theme of the great Epic 
of India. 

The little vanity, like a sunspot, that there must be in a perfect man 
like Yudhisthira, is condemned by Sri Krishna in clear terms after the 
war which was his sight of hell—what the poet author represented in 
the Mahaprasthan Parva. The real incidents in the history of the war, 
both spiritual and actual, are told by Krishna in the Asvamedha Parva. 
Sri Krishna’s words to Yudhisthira should be written in letters of 
gold:— 

“ All crookedness of heait brings on destruction, and all rectitude leads to 
Brahma. This and this only is the aim and object of all true wisdom, what can 
mental distraction do (to him). Your Karma has not yet been destroyed nor have 
your enemies been subjugated, for you do not yet know the enemies that live within 
your own body.*” 

Sri Krishna recites what is better than his lesson in the Gita to 
Arjuna in the war of Indra-Britta. The annotator Nilkantha speaks 
very highly of the spiritual lesson of the Asvamedha Parva, where Sri 

# The Mahabharata, Chapter XI, Asvamedha Parva, page 13, Blokas 4 &n<} 6, 
(lf f N, Dutt’s English Translation), 
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Krishna gave the true history of the Great War, as witnessed by him, to 
his father. It is worth mentioning here those portions of the descrip¬ 
tion which will belie the versions of the rhajjsodists:— 

“ The battle between the Kurus and the Pandavas went on for ten days. It 
was so dreadful as to make one’s hair stand erect. Bhishma of Kuru’s race became 
the Commander-in-chief, having eleven divisions of the Kaurava princes under his 
command, like Vasavaof the celestial forces. Highly intelligent Shikhandin, pro¬ 
tected by the blessed Arjuna, became the leader of the seven divisions of the sons of 
Panda. Chen Shikhandin, in great battle, helped by the holder of Gandiva, killed, with 
innumerable arrows, the son of Gangs, fighting bravely. Lying on a bed of arrows, 
Bhishma waited like an ascetic till the sun, leaving his southward path, entered on 
his northerly course, when that hero died. Then Drona, that foremost of all persons 
conversant with arms, that greatest of men under Duifjodhana, like Kavya himself 
of the lord of the Daityas, became the Commander-ia-cluef. That foremost of twice- 
born persons, ever boasting of his prowess in battle, was supported by the residue 
of the Kaurava-army consisting then of nine Aukshauhinis, and protected by Kripa 
and Brisha and others. Dhrishtadyumiia, familiar with many powerful weapons, 
and gifted with great intelligence, became the leader of the Pandavas. He was pro¬ 
tected by Bhima like Varuna protected by Mitra. That great hero, always desirous 
of comparing his strength with Drona, supported by the Pandava-army, and recol¬ 
lecting the wrongs inflicted (by Drona) on his father (Drup&da, the king of the 
Panchalas) performed great feats in battle. In that battle between Drona an 1 the 
son of Prishata, the kings assembled from various realms were nearly rooted out. 
That furious battle lasted for flve days. At the conclusion of that period, Drona, 
exhausted, succumbed to Dhrishtadyumna. After that, Kama he v ame the Command¬ 
er- in-chief of Dnrjodbana’s forces, lie was supported in battle by the residue of 
the Kaurava-army, which numbered five Aukshauhinis. The Suta’B son Kama, though 
a dreadful warrior, encountering Partha, came to bis end on the second day, like an 
insect encountering a burning fire. Then, in the great battle that took place, the 

royal son of Dhritarasthra was killed by Bhimasena, after displaying his great 
prowess, in the preseuce of m»ny kings.*" 

The quotation exposes the hollowness of the unjust charges of 
unlawful tactics practised by the Pandavas on the Lattlefield. 

** In this frail life are worthy to be blest 

Held glorious and immortal when at rest.” 

Rama and Krishna, Sita and Rad ha receive the greatest adoration 
in the religion of the Hindus. The two beautiful ideal princesses, Sita 
and Draupadi, are original and unique characters in the Epic world. 
Epics describe the death and destruction of great kings and kingdoms 
for selfish wordly love. The Indian Epics go further than this. They 
describe religious worship, morality, law, national pride and civilization, 
and present ideal examples of filial, parental, conjugal, fraternal love 
and friendship ripening in a true love of self-sacrifice and transcending 
into divine love, the essence of religion and nationality in Ancient India. 
All of them descended from the well-known families of Vedic India, 

•The Mahabharata Chapter LX, Asvamedha Parva, page 73 (M. N. Dutt's English 
TrapHation). Versus 10, 8-9,11—19,21 and 3Q. 
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the Yadavas, the Kurus and Panchals as well as the Ikshakus. This 
speaks of the age of the Indian Epics. 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana have fascinated the greatest 
scholars of the day all over the world. It has been admitted by the 
greatest Western Sanskrit scholars, like the late lamented Professor 
Max Muller h that no Epic of the world can approach the Indian Epics 
both in conception and execution. The Mahabharata, notwithstanding 
its unwieldy mass and alleged inconsistency, is one of the gran^pst and 
greatest Epics of the world. Superficial reading will not make anyone 

realise its beauty. It demands an extensive and thorough knowledge 
• of ancient civilisation and its growth from Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy. The Ramayana is not so difficult as the Mahabharata as 
will appear from the fact that the former has no commentator. The 
Mahabharata has many commentators, and amongst them Nilkantha 
seems to have been the latest and most revered and authoritative. He 
has not annotated every section of the Mahabharata but only dealt with 
the most important and their respective relations one with another. 

It is indeed regrettable that Western scholars have not studied the 
different views of these annotators or even Nilkantha, but were simply 
carried away by their own imagination and made deductions or findings 
according to their own angle of vision. East is East and West is West, 
like the Poles asunder, and so very different that they cannot 
meet. The Vedas mention the names of Pururad, Santanu and Devapi, 
and the Mahabharata adds the names of their descendants, whose names 
have now passed into familiar Indian proverbs which convey easily to 
the mass the clear, unequivocal implications their names signify in 
common parley even now. Dhritarastra and Pandu, Bidura and Bhisma, 
Yudhisthira and Durjodhona, Arjuna and Kama, Bhima and Sakuni, 
Sri Krishna and Balarama, Kunti, Gandhari, Draupadi, Subhadra and 
Satyabati have been the moving spirits and centre of attraction in the 
Mahabharata, as Rama, Ravana, Bharata, Bhivisana, Lakshmana, Kakeyi 
and Sita have been in the Ramayana. Dasaratha and Meghnada are 
the great sacrifices on the altar of worldly love of a father and a son, 
which certainly speaks of a later age than the Mahabharata. * 


There is no commentator of the Ramayana, which proves that no¬ 
thing difficult was found which required the help of a commentator* 
No one can blame Western Sanskrit scholars for all the adverse cri¬ 
ticism they so gratuitously offered on so hard a work, requiring so many 
commentators in the land of its birth and confused and enlarged at the 
time of alien Governments, when the question of Hinduism and Hindu 
scripture were left to the mercy of cruel times, and foreign invasions 
and misrepresentation. They expressed their honest convictions vrftfc 



out thinking for a moment that they would thus be betraying their 
ignorance and lack of necessary information on the subject. 

“The poem in its present form absolutely takes the part of the Pandavas, and 
describes the Pandavas as not only brave beyond measure, but also as n ible and 
good, and on the other hand represents the Kauravas as treacherous and mischiev¬ 
ous,—the poem, in remarkable self-contradiction, relates that all the heroes of the 
Kauravas fall through treachery or in unfair light. It is.still more striking that all the 
treaohery emanates from Krsna, that he is always the instigator of all the deceit 

and defends the conduct of the Paudavas. in the mouths of these bards those 

alterations were then undertaken which made the Pandavss appear in a favourable 
light and the Kauravas in an unfavouralbe one, without its being possible to era¬ 
dicate completely the original tendency of the songs. In our Mababharata, the 
nucleus of the Epic, the description of the great battle is placed in the mouth of 
Sanjaya, the charioteer of Dhritarastra, that is, in the mouth of the bard of the 
Kauravas. It is precisely in these battle scenes that the Kauravas appear in the 
most favourable light. The whole Mababharata, on the other band, is recited, ac¬ 
cording to the frame-story contained in liook 1, by Vyasa’s pupil, Vaisampayana 
at the snake-sacrifice cf Janmejoya. This Janmejoya, however, is regarded as 
a descendant of the Pandava Arjuna, which agrees well with the fact that, iu the 
Mababharata as a whole, the Pandavas ore preferred to the Kauravas.*’ 1 

It will be seen that Janmejoya himself had misgivings, like the 
Western scholars, and called upon Vyasa to clear the points, and this 
formed the nucleus of the Mahabharata. There is hardly any justifica* 
tion for making reckless and wrong allegations against the Pandavas 
when the bard Sanjaya, of the opposite camp, king Dhritarastra and 
Gandhari spoke in favour of the Pandavas. The translations of the 
texts about the version related herein will speak for themselves :— 

“Sanjaya said:—Alas, as 1 have seen everything with my own eyes, 1 shall 
tell you all. Hear me patiently, tireat indeed is your fault. O king, these 
lamentations of yours are as useless as the construction of embankments when the 
waters have receded from a flooded fleld. O foremost of the Bharatas, do not 
indulge in grief. The decrees of Destiny are wonderful and inevitable. O fore¬ 
most of the Bharatas, do not give way to grief, for these things are uot unique. 
If iu days gone by, you had prevented Kuuti’s con Yudhisthira or your own sons, 
from the tournament at due, then this calamity would not have overtaken you. 
If, again, on the eve of the battle, you had prevented the enraged parties from 
joining in the battle, then this calamity would not have overtaken you. If, again, 
you had previously induced the other Kurus to put an end to the existence of the 
refractory Durjodhana, then this calamity would never have overtaken you. If; 
indeed, you had done one of these alternatives, then the Pandavas, the Panchalas, 
the Vrishnis, and the other rulers of earth had never had the reason for blaming you 
for your perverted understanding. If, again, doing the duty of a father, you had 
(by directing Durjodhana on the path of virtue) compelled him to follow in the 
same path, then this calamity would never have befallen you. You are the wisest 
man on the face of the earth. But inspite of your being so, you accepted the 
counsel of Kama, Durjodhana and Sakuni, abandoning the ways of eternal virtues 
Therefore, 0 king, all these lamentations of yours that I have heard,—you who are 
absorbed in the enjoyment of worldly objects— appear to me to be like honey mixed 


* Dr. Winteruits's “ A History of Indian Literature" pages 454—406. 
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With poison. In days gone by, Krishna did not hold king Yudhisthira the son of PandU, 
or Bhisma, or Drona, in so high an estimation as he did hold you, 0 king. But when 
he came to know you fallen from the duties of royalty, that time forward, be did 
not respect you as before. W hen your sons applied harsh epithets to the sons of 
Pritha, you assumed an indifferent attitude. The result of that indifference of yours 
has now overtaken you—you who long to see your sons installed on the throne. 0 
sinless one, the royalty you inherited from your forefathers, is now going to slip 
off your hands; or, on the other hand, you will have it, obtaining it from the sons 
of Pritha (who would certainly suatct it away from your sons after slaying them). 
The dominions of the Kurus and their fame, had beeu required by ^a^du, and 
the right-behaving sons of Pandu have agaiu added to that fame and those domi¬ 
nions. All those endeavours of theirs became fruitless when indeed their interests 
clashed with yours, inasmuch as they were despoiled of their anoestral sove¬ 
reignty by your very avaricious self. So, O King, the fact of your attributing blame 
to your sons at the time of the actual warfare, and the fact of your expatiating 
on their faults, indeed, seem very unbecoming/ 1 * 

“Then did the daughter of king Suvala. afraid of the extinction of her race, 
9 ay out of anger these words which where virtuous and conducive to the benefit of 
her inhuman and wicked-souled son Durjodhana in the midst of these kings “Let 
these rulers of the earth, who have entered this royal council, as also the*e 
regenerate ttishis and all others in this council, hear what I am gang to say about 
the sin committed by yourself, O wretch, and your ministers and followers. The 
kingdom is obtainable by us iu a certain fixed order; this has been the custom with 
our race, but you, O you of sinful intellect and of very inhuman deeds, desire 
unjustly to ruin the kingdom of the Kurus. The wise Dhritarastra it now 
established on the throne and under him as a subordinate is Vidura of great 
foresight; superseding these two now can you, O Durjodhana, desire the kingdom 
out of folly ? The king himself and Vidura of great soul, are, so long as Bhisma is 
alive, but his subordinates; in fact, owing t > his being conversant with virtue, the 
one born of the river (Ganga), that foremost of kings does not desire the kingship. 
This kingdom, incapable of being subjugtfted. belongs to Paudu and now his sons are 
lords over it and none (else). This entire kingdom, coming from their father goes to 
the sons of Pandu, and to their sons and grandsons. What that foremost among 
the Kurus, that great souled one of divine vows, ever attached to truth endowed with 
intelligence, says, should in its entirety, be done by us, for the sake of our kingdom 
and the duties of our order. Let this ruler of men as also Yidura by the command 
of the one of great vows speak the same thing that is an set that should be done by 
our well-wishers wbo should place virtue above all consideration. Let the son of 
Dbarma Yudhisthira rule over the kingdom of the Kurus, obtained Justly, led by 
Dhritarastra and placing the son of Sliantanu at the helm of affairs, f. 

‘Vasndeva said:—Words like these having been spoken by Gandhari that 
lord of men, Dhritarastra SAid these words to Durjodhana in the midst of the 
kings. *0 lord of men, 0 Durjodhana, listen to what 1 am going to say. my 
dear eon. and act according to that if you entertain respect for your father. 
It will be well with you. 1 hat lord of creatures. Soma was the first who begot 
the race of Kurus, and sixth in descent frjjn Soma was Yayati the son of N ah us a. 
He had five sons, the best among royal sages and of them Yadu of great energy was 
the first, and was the lord. Younger than he was Puru and he was our ancestor ; he 

* Professor M. N. Dutt’s “Translation of the Mahabharata", Drona Parra, 
Chapter LXXXVI, page 125, verses 1—17. 

t Professor M. N. Dutt’s “Translation of the Mahabharata”, Chapter CXLV1II, 
page 204. Udyoga Parva, verses 21—36. 
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was brought forth by Sharmistha* the daughter of Vaiahaparvan. Yadu, O foremost 
among the Bharatas* was the son of Devayani, and was therefore the grandson of 
Shukra, the wise Riehi of immeasurable energy. The ancestor of the Yadavas, 
endued with strength and prowess as he was* being full of pride and vanity and 
wieked intelligence* insulted the Kshatriyap. Ho did not act up to the instructions 
of his father* being stupifled by the pride of his strength; and having never sustained 
a defeat he insulted his father and his brothers. In the four quarters of the globe, 
Yadu was the strongest man and having brought all the rulers of men under 
subjection he lived iif the city called after the elephant. HU father, Yayati, born 
of Kahusha, being very much angry with him, cursed his son O son of Oandhari, 
and exited him fiom th» kingdom. Those brothers who followed the lead of the 
elder brother* vain of his strength* were also cursed. The great king Yayati, having 
oursed these sons placed his second son Puru, who remained devoted to him* on the 
throne, which indeed was suitable. It is evident thus that even the eldest son can be 
superceded and deprived of the kingdom; and even a younger sou can get the 
kingdom for his attentions to the aged. Thus was Also the grandfather of my 
father, conversant with all virtues, Pratipa the ruler of the universe and knowd in 
the three worlds. That lion among the rulers of the earth, while ruling his kingdom 
virtuously had born to him three sons of renown and having the attributes of the 
gods. Of them Devapiwas the foremost (eldest) and then came Yalhika; and the 
third Shautanu; that wise*man was my grandfather. Devapi. that best among 
kings though endued with great energy, had a defect in his skin; but he was a 
virtuous man, a speaker of truth and ever devote l to attending on his father. Devapi 
was honoured by all the subjects ;md citizens and respected by the good and be was 
loved by all—the old and the young. He was benevolent, attached to truth and 
devoted to the good of all creatures and ever obeyed the command of hU father as 
also of the Brahmanas. He was the dear brother of Yalhika and also of the great 
souled Shantanu; in fact among all those great sou led men excellent brotherly 
feelings existed. 

'In course of time* that old king, the host among rulers of men, had all arrange* 
ments made for tho installation according to the holy hooks (of his son). That lord 
had all auspicious arrangements made, hut the Brahmanas and the old men amongst 
the citizens with the subjects of the province, all dissuaded him from installing 
Devapi; and that ruler ol mon, having heard of the exclusion of his elder son from 
the installation, had his voice choked with tears ond became sorrowful for his sou* 
Though he was benevolent, conversant with virtue, attached to truth, and loved 
by hia subjects, yet he had a defect in his skin. The gods do not approve of that 
ruler of men who has a defect in his limbs. So saying, those foremost among the 
twice-born dissuaded that foremost among the rulers of men. Devapi too, who was 
defective of one limb* seeing that ru'er of men with his heart pained and struck 
with griaf for his son. dissuaded him from carrying out his intentions and went to the 
woods Valhika, too* giving up his kingdom* established himself in the family of 
his maternal uncle* and abandoning his father and brother he obtained a very 
wealthy kingdom. Being commanded by Yalhika, Santanu, well-known in this 
world* on the retirement of his father, became* i) king, the king in that kingdom. 
In the same way, myself though the eldest, was excluded from the kingdom owing 
to the defect in my limbs* O Bharata. in favour of Pandu, endued with good under- 
stfending* alter due reflection. That ruler of men Pandu too obtained the kingdom 
though he was younger and at his death this kingdom, O chastiser of foes* belongs 
to his sons. Myself having never participated in the kingdom, how do you desire 
it, being the son of one who was never a kin?. You are not a king, and yet you 
desire to take another's property. Yudhiathira is the son of a king and 1 as agieat 
squI ; and this kingdom Justly goes to him. He being undued with greet attributes 
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is the lord of the Kura race as also the ruler of the kingdom. He is attached to 
truth and is never beside his senses; he follows the teachings of the Holy books 
and does good to his friends s he is an honest man and is dear to his subjects; he 
feels for his well-wishers, has his senses under control and is the lord of honest 
men* Forgiveness, patience, self restraint, sincerity, devotion to truth, a good 
appreciation of the Holy books, benevolence, love to creatures and ability to rule 
Justly, all these attributes of a king are in Tudhisthlra. Tou, on the other hand, 
are the son of one who has never been a king; you lead the life of a dishonourable 
man, you are covetous, ever have wicked intentions towards* your friends; 0 you 
not endowed with humility, how under these circumstances can you take thi^kingdom 
which belongs to others and which comes to the successors according to a certain 
order. With your folly removed, give over one half of the kingdom with its animals 
and royal garments; and the remainder will be enough for your own living and 
that of your younger brothers/” 

These words of good advice had no effect on Durjodhana as also 
the advice given by the parents and the patriarchs Bhisma and Drona, 
for Durjodhana sternly refused the peace proposal of Krishna on 
'behalf of the Pandavas with these significant words:— 

“0 Krishna, when 1 depended on others the Pandavas had that kingdom which 
ought not to have been given away. It might be out of ignorance or fear the Pandas 
got it, but now they were required to win it. So long as 1 have strength in my 
arms 1 would not without fight part with even a piece of land of the dimension of 
the point of a sharp needle.t” 

The gist of the reply of Krishna settles the characteristic traits of 
Durjodhana. This is as follows:— 

“O Fool I yonsoem to think that there is nothing against your conduct towards 
the Pandavas, but all the kings present here know full well how you, being Jealous 
of their prosperity, you in consultation with S&kuni arranged a game of dice and 
deprived them unjustly of their wealth and property and disgraced them in 
every way. Who else bht yourself could ill-treat the wife of your elder brother in 
the manner as yon did in the open Council Hall, using all sorts of abusive language 
with your friend Kama t Ton spared no pains to destroy them from their early 
youth by employing all sorts of evil methods, e. g. snakes, rope, water and fire. If 
yon do not give them their Just paternal property and share in the kingdom, know 
ye wicked fellow, you shall have to do so when you will be overthrown and deprived 
of your prosperity by them. Tour desire to die the death of a hero will then be 
fulfilled. Ton are disregarding the good advice of your well-wishers. What you 
intended doing will not lead you to any fame or virtue. Peace is the most desirable 
thing lor yon but alas 1 that yon could not discern through the weakness of your 
intellect.” 

His open censure on the Kuru elders, headed by Bhisma and Drona, 
is no doubt worthy of mention:— 

”It is your great fault (bat you do not restrain the wicked Durjodhana, 
who had been guilty of very great misconducts in your very face. Tou have 
bright examples before you how the throne of the old Bhoja King, usurped by 

Kanss, wits recovered by me. Nor is this all. The great Dharma by th e command of 

**»!■■■ ■ ■ ■»■■■■■ — . .. — , 

< Professor M. N. Dntt's “Knglish Translation of the Mahabharata ” Chapter 
CXL1X, pages 204 to 206. Udyoga Parra, verses 1 —96 

t English Translation of Udyoga Parva, Chapter CXXVII. 


the PAramesthi made over all the Danavas and Daltyas to Varuna and they were dll 
imprisoned in the sea. Now it is your turn to make over the wicked Durjodhana, 
Kama, B ak un! and Dushasana to the Pandavas bound head to foot if you do not want 
extermination of the Kshatriya race in the fight.” 

The meeting of the two important relatives Kunti, mother of the 
Pandavas, and their messenger of peace Krishna is a very important 
event in Epic history. The majestic Queen of Pandu, the model of for¬ 
bearance, virtue and martial spirit tells as a lesson to her sons the story 
of Biduf! in whose real interpretation success will lie.* Here the 
good lady recited the words of the heavenly voices heard on the births 
of the two heroes Bhima and Arjuna; and in Santi Parvat the great 
Bhisma admonished Yudhisthira, that the line of his conduct was not in 
consonance with the bjon of his birth with which his parents were 
blessed. These questions are very important as they show the position 
of the parties in relation to past history and the just claim of the parties 
to the throne by the responsible head Dhritarastra and his Queen. The 
boon of birth of the Pandu heroes was spoken of by Bhisma and Kunti, 
which settled the question of fancy tales of Divine Birth. 

The great fight ol the Mahabharata was for the division of the 
paternal properties and that of the Ramayana was for punishing the 
demon Ravana, who stole the Queen of Rama and kept her in captivity. 
In the case of the former it was a fight in which all the kings of India 
took sides with the contending parties, whereas in the latter no other 
kings or human beings but the brother of the demon king Ravana and 
the brother of the monkey king, Bally, were implicated. In the Rama¬ 
yana the exploits of Rama were chronicled with the poetic embellishment 
of Kavya literature, whereas in the Mahabharata the heroic deeds of the 
Kurus, Pandavas and their respective followers were described graphi¬ 
cally. Each section deals with the deeds of the principal heroes of the 
campaign, a style not to be found in the Ramayana. If the Ramayana 
had been written first then its method surely would have been followed 
by the Mahabharata. But it was not. 

European scholars have found the Ramayana an Epic according 
-to their ideas, but it is not according to the views of the author. It is a 
Kavya out and out and not an Epic in the true sense of the Indian 

# (18). This story which is called Jaya (victory) should be heard by one who is 
desirous of victory; and hearing it one conquers the world speedily and vanquishes 
bis enemies. (19). This story makes a woman bring forth a son and a heroic son; a 
pregnant woman hearing it repeated many times certainly brings forth a hero. 
Mhh. Udyoga Parra, page 189, Chapter CXXXVI. verses, 18-19. 

t(22). The conduct you wish to follow, urged on by your intelligence and wisdom, 
Js not qu ite of a pieoe with those blessings which your father Pandu or your mother 
Kunti used to solicit for you. (Shanti Parra, Chapter LXXV, page 112). 



view. The Mahabharata is not a book of one family of kings of Ajod Il¬ 
ya, like the Ramayana. It is a book in which all the princes of 
India, whose forefathers laid down their lives in the famous battle of 
Kurukshettra, were interested. The exploits of the All-India heioes 
were given the honour of a section of the great book in the description 
of the Great War with the history of the time and were preserved in the 
realms of the descendants of those heroes by their court reciters, to be 
recited at state functions and sacrifices. This is the true causg of the 
unusual growth of the Mahabharata, and the many repetitions and some¬ 
times even contradictions in it. All these sections were strung together 
by the princes to make them a consistent whole. It was during this 
process that the Ramayana was introduced into the Mahabharata as its 
consistent part, being the glory of the kings of Ajodhya, who did not 
play any prominent part in the battle of Kurukshettra. The substance 
of the historical truth about Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Salya can be 
gathered as well as why the old patriarchs fought for the unjust side 
of Durjodhana. This should first be seen and learned. 

Bhisma is one of the greatest heroes and wise-men of the Bharata 
race. His education is described by Vyasa as follows:— 

“ Vaisbampayana said :—'Then Vyasa, O King, that foremost of all persons con¬ 
versant with the Vedas, looking at that ancient and omniscient person rtz., Narad a, 
said.—If 0 King, you wish to hear of duties aud morality at length, then ask Bhis¬ 
ma, O mighty-armed one, that old grandfather of the Kurus. Conversant with all 
duties and endowed with universal knowledge that son of Bhagirathi will remove all 
your doubts regarding the difficult subjects of duties. 1 hat goddess, the celestial 
river of three courses gave birth to him.* lie saw with his physical eyes all the 
celestials headed by In&ra. Having pleased with his dutiful services the celestial 
Rishis, headed by Brihaspati, he acquired a knowledge of royal duties. That 
foremost one among the Kurus acquired a knowledge also of that science, 
with its interpretations, which Ushanas and the Uishi who is the preceptor of 
the celestials knowledge. Having practised rigid vows, that mighty •armed 
one obtained a knowledge of all the Vedas and their branches, from Vasbishtha 
and from Chyavana of Bhrigu’s race. In the days of yore he studied under 
the eldest son of the grandfather liimeelf, viz., the effulgent Sanatkumara, well 
conversant with the truths if mental and spiritual science. He learnt the du¬ 
ties in full of the Tatis from Markeudaya That foremost of men learnt science from 
Rama and Bhakra. Although born as man, his death itself is in his own hands. 
Although childless, yet he has many blissful regions hereafter as heard by us. Rishit 
of great merit were his courtiers. There is nothing on earth which is unknown to 
him.*** 

It will be seen that Bhisma is move a romantic personage than an 
actual being. If his descent according to genealogy is to be considered, 
he could not see Indra in person, he could not be the pupil of Sanat* 
kumar, Chyavan, and Brihaspati and'at the same time read lectures to 
Yudhisthirn. Of course the ancient sages wdre very careful men and 
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* The Mbhi 8banti Parva, Chapter XXVII1, page 68. Verses 6—15. 




they saved the question of anachronism with certain persons like Para- 
surama, Bali etc., by making them immortals, but such cannot be the case 
with Bhisma. His birth and dying at will do not synchronise with the 
said sages and deity India. He saw and learnt his lessons. Besides, 
neither this name nor those of Drona or Salya, who were the reputed 
Commanders in-chief, were mentioned in the table of contents in Adi 
Parva, Chapter I, or another table of contents in Adi Parva, Chapter 62. 
Also, Jiis fight with Parasurama for a trivial cause, that of not 
taking part in revenging Gandharba Chittrangada, who killed Bhisma’s 
brother of that name, seems rather strange. Vedabati’s transformation 
into Sita in the next life and Amba’s transformation into Shikhandi can¬ 
not form part of Epic history, though they are mentioned in the Utta- 
rakanda Ramayana and Mahabharata, respectively. In the current 

Mahabharata the character of Bhisma (Debabrata) is inconsistent and 
anomalous. The same can be said about Drona and Salya. There is 
hardly any justification for Bhisma or Drona or Salya fighting for Durjo- 
dhana when they were at heart praying for the victory 0/ the Panda - 
vas. It is clearly said in Bhisma Parva, Chapter 13, that depending on 
Bhisma’s strength Durjodhana dared to play a deceitful game of dice. 
There is a clear mention by Sanjaya in Chapter 65 of the Bhisma Parva 
that the Pandavas did not fight wrongfully. 

11 Sanjaya said Hear, 0 King, with perfect attention, and bearing do you under¬ 
stand what you hear Ti.erewas uothing the result of incantation and nothing the 
production of illusion. Neither, O monarch, did the sons of Pandu create any new 
source of apprehension, those warriors endowed with strength are fighting their battles 
according to the rules of fair combat. The sons of Pritha, O Bharata, desirous of 
securing illustrious fame ever perform all acts- even the maintenance of their lives— 
in perfect accordance with tho rules of morality. Attended by excellent prosperity and 
endued with great strength and conforming to all morality, they never turn back from 
the fight. Victory ever attends righteousness. For this reason, O ruler of earth, the 
sons of Pritha are unslayahle in battle and are ever courted by victory. Your sons 
are of wicked intentions and are intent on perpetrating sin; they are cruel and of low 
deeds ; therefore are they always worsted in the battle. O ruler of men. Various 
heartless injuries were doue to the Pandavas by your sous, like meo of low extraction. 
You are disregarding all those offences of your sons.'* 

Bhisma was a great admirer of Krishna, if not his ardent follower. 
It is inconceivable that his name was not mentioned in the Srimad Bhaga- 
bata where Bidura, Kunti and other characters of the Mahabharata who 
were attached to Krishna, were given. Bhisma however, cannot, be 
justified as a historical character who can be identified with the title of 

Debabrata, especially when he excused his fighting an unjust cause on 

» 

the grounds of being maintained out of the resources of the Kurus. 
Bhisma’s birth mythology is not supported by any Vedic accounts and 
necessarily he cannot belong to such an early age as against the time 
which the genealogy of his birth fixes. Bhisma is not mentioned in the 



family history just quoted (in Udyoga Parva, Chapter CXLVII)* Bhisma*s 

birth is ascribed to the sacred river Ganges, which is altogether a myth. 

The dialogue between father and son in the Mahabharata conveying this 

important point illustrating the sacrifice of Bhisma was translated by 

Professor Max Muller thus:— 

" Thou dost advise that I should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 

Such rites I disregard as vain ; 

Through these can none perfectiou gain. 

Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts, 

With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts 1 
For other sacrifices I 
Will oiler unremittingly; 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth, 

Of life serenely, purely, spent. 

Of thought profound on Brahma bent. 

Who offers these, may death defy, 

And hope for immortality. 

and then thou aays’st that i should wed, 

And eons should g&iu to tend me, dead, 

By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When 1 am gone, my spirit's weal. 

But 1 shall ask no pious zeal. 

Of eons to guard my future weal. 

No child of mine shall ever boast 

« 

His rites have saved his father's ghost. 

Of mine own bliss I'll pay the price, 

And be myself my sacrifice.'’* 

f 

Pleasure, health and wealth grow out of the rivers and the resort 
of the great god Narayana is water. It is for this reason that the 
images of gods are thrown into the river after worship §ven now. 
It is well-known that the orthodox Hindus offer water to the manes of 
this godlike Bhisma even now along with their forefathers, so great 
is the popularity of the Hindu Epics in India. Bhisma followed in the 
wake of Poru, but Rama of the Ikshaku race went into exile for his 

step mother* 

It was a time to try dutiful sons, but in the case of Yud- 
histhira it was a time of jealousy between cousins due to the uncle’s 
indulgence and the intrigue of their relatives. The dramatic Maha¬ 
bharata, which introduced Bhisma’« prowess as the mainstay for the 
attainment of their vicious ends at the dice play, is nothing less 
than the murder of the whole thing*—in fact, there the death of Bhisma 

took place* That Bhisma, who failed to answer the intricate ques- 

9 

tion put by Draupadi in the dice hall, could not be the preceptor 
"Professor Max Mailer's “ Collected Works,”, pages 84-80* 
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of Yudhisthira, whom Bhisma called upon to answer the questions put 
to him. Bhisma was made to play the very low role of a retainer of 
the Kuru Cou rt. He with Drona, Kripa, etc., were made to fight for 
Durjodhana against their own personal independent will, as they avowed 
that they were quite helpless in having to fight an unjust cause as they 
were maintained by the Kuru Court. Likewise Bhisma became a reciter 
of old legends he knew as instructive to the ruler of the Kuru Court 
when he*won the war. The dutiful Bhisma recited these even when he 
was dying and lying in state for the proper time to die. This is nothing 
less than a romance. 

Yayati called upon his sons to prove their filial love and piety and 
bestowed the throne on the only dutiful son Poru. This is what the 
Bharata.Samhita describes. The Mahabharata took the son of the ideal 
monarch Santanu as its model and called him God-like-vow-observer or 
Debabrata or Gangeya. 

“ Vaishamp&yana saidHaving said this, the goddess disappeared then and there. 
Taking her son with her, she went away to the place she wished to go That son of 
Santann was named both Gangeya and Duvabruta, and he excelled his father in all 
accomplishments. Santanu then went to his own capital with a sorrowful heart. 
I shall now narrate to you the many accomplishments of Santanu. And the great 
fortune of the illustrious king of the Bharata race, the history of whom is called 
this effulgent Mahabharata.*'* 

The next chapter gives up to verse 20 the glorious account of the 
King Santanu and the origin of the name Santanu is found in Chapter 
XCV, verse 45, that those who touched the hand of the king were 
restored to youth, feeling indescribable pleasure. The pious King 
Santanu retired to the forest after long enjoyment of all wordly plea¬ 
sures in the company of women, wealth and prosperity. After this the 
important meeting of the son Bhisma, his mother Ganga and King 
Santanu is described in Chapter XXI, Adi Parva, in a novel manner, 
which speaks more of poetic imagination then actual credible historical 
fact. No reason whotsoever was given for the separation between the 
father and the son. The king could not recognise the son nor the mother 
at the meeting. The mother spoke of the son's education and qualifica* 
tions and Santanu took the youth to his capital and installed him as his 
heir apparent to the throne. Then the alleged son not only gave up 
his title to the throne but promised to remain Brahmachari throughout 
his life, entitling him to the name of Bhisma and the boon of dying at 
will for the sake of his father's love affairs. In the same chapter the 
marriage of his father is described and the son is said to have performed 

« * Professor M. N. Dutt’a "English Tran ala tion of the Mahabharata Adi Parva", 

Qbapter X01X, page 145, varies 45—49* 



the office of th^ go-between, which is an unheard of thing in any history 
of the world. 

This chapter is the most conspicuous for containing as it does contra¬ 
dictory statements on the character of King Santanu. The river Ganges 
became shallow by the arrow of Bhisma, which atti acted the notice of 
Santanu. Nothing can be made out of this. If Ganga is relieved of 
the curse as she disappeared in the previous chapter she can hardly be 
expected to come back again to deliver the son to the father in the 
manner she did. Then again Vasistha, the ideal example of forbear¬ 
ance, could not have been capable of cursing the Basus for their trivial 
omission in not making obeisance to him. He was famous for not 
having cursed or taken any action against the murderer of his own son 
Sakti. Bhisma is described as a great invincible warrior who learnt 
arms from Parasurama and defeated him in a famous fight described 
in the Mahabharata. But this cannot be so. Rama, the hero of the 
Ramayana, already curbed the powers of Parasurama at the time of 
breaking the bow of Siva, described in the Ramayana and Purana. 
Parasurama ceased to be the teacher or vvielder of arms and he was 
banished from India proper after his sacrifice by Kasyapa, the priest of 
the Bharata kings. 

4 * Having made the Eorth shorn of Kshatriyas for twenty-one times, the power¬ 
ful Bhargava, at the completion of a horse sacrifice, gave away the Karth as sacrifi¬ 
cial present to Kasyapa. For preserving the residence of the Kshatriyas, Kasyapa, 
O King, pointing with his hand that still held the sacrificial ladle, said these words, 
—O great sage, go to t he shores of the southern Ocean. Tou should not, O Hama, 
live within my kingdom. At these words. Ocean all on a sudden made for 
Jamadsgoi's son. on his other shore, a region called Surparuka. Kasyapa also, 
O king, having accepted the Barth in gift, made a present of it to the Hrahmanas, 
and entered into the woods 

Vasistha or Bhrigu were the usurpers of the post of the priesthood of 
the Kasyapa family to which Narada belonged. A Kasayapa descendant 
was coming to bring to life king Parikshita, but he was won over by the 
Naga King (Astika Parva). There is the Aila-Kasyap discourse in the 
Shanti Parva, which speaks for itself. In the Mahabharata, Bhisma was 
found to be a follower of the Narayana Krishna cult, but he is not cons¬ 
picuously mentioned in the Srimad-BhagaSata Purana, where Bidura, the 
Pandavas and Kunti were all mentioned as renowned followers of that 
cult. What is more, even Durjodbana was mentioned as a back¬ 
ground for good character. This proves that the introduction of Bhisma 
into the Mahabharata was of a much later date. 


Bhisma is not an historical character, nor is he connected with 


the mythology of India. He is a roma 

* English Translation of the Mab*b 
venae 68—67. 



, approaching dlvi- 
a, Chapter L, page 69^ 
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nity, introduced iu the same way as many Greek Epic characters were 
introduced after the Indian fashion. Bhisma's only greatness lies in his 
mission for the marriage of his alleged father Santanu by his vow of 

t 

sacrifice and nothing else—a fact quite unnatural and against the true 
character of King Santanu. No sensible father would stoop to such a 
level, and it is inconceivable that a son should be so feared when he had 
not yet ascended the throne and the father, who wanted to marry the 
girl of a Dasa King, was in possession of the throne and power. 

The real meaning of the boon of dying at will connected with 
Bhisma may be explained. The man whose inclinations are not suited 
to his age feels the full burden of his years and dies at will. The man 
who kept quiet at the dice play and would not answer the questions 
put to him by Draupadi cannot be believed to have been fit to give 
lectures on political history, philosophy, religion and emancipation. 
There is a Hindi Mahabharata by Soubal Singh Chowana where the 
question was dramatically and tauntingly raised by Draupadi. Besides, 
as a positive proof of noble birth, Bhisma’s instinct of honour should 
have revolted at the sight of such a dastardly act as the dragging of 
Draupadi in the public Dice Hall, for she was no other than the univer¬ 
sally respected wife of the ideal king and elder cousin of Durjodhana. 
The learned annotator Nilkantha’s views at e clear on the point. 

The war sections, including Bhisnia Parva, were not important as 
recording the war tactics of great geniuses and the truth of events or the 
valour of the contending heroes of the field, but prove to the world that 
things are not what they seent to be in relation to virtue and vice. When 
the senior relatives and preceptors support an unjust cause and aggressors 
in their attempt to rob the lawful owners then there is no sin or shame in 
killing such men. This is clearly shown in the account of King Dandi, 
where the gods headed by Sri Krishna fought against the Kurus and the 
Pandavas and were defeated by them. This is a Pouranic account, but 
it had an Epic connection. This speaks of Bhisma's greatness, for he 
gave shelter to King Dandi when no one else dared do so. This is the 
true test of noble birth. 

There is a reference to one King Danda in the (Jttarakanda Rama- 
yana (Cantos 93 and 94) as having outraged the modesty of Araja, 
the daughter of Bhrigu. The king and his kingdom were destroyed 
by the curse of the sage. The Apsara Urhasi, who was cursed and 
assumed the form of a mare, was iu the possession of King Dandi. 
Sri Krishna called upon the king to surrender her to him, which he 
refused to do, and that was thft cause of the fight between Devas and 
the Kurus Pandavas. 
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Bhisma was not living with his father when he was introduced by 
the Ganga, whom Santanu could not recognise as his wife or the mother 

of the child. If Bhisma was really living at the Kuru Court he must 
have been found on the Ganges bank as a stray, unclaimed child like 
Drona and Kripa, reared up by King Santanu, and was in no way con¬ 
nected with the Kuru race. If this was so, the general public would 
not have annually offered him oblation at the tarpan ceremony—like 
those who were childless—at the time of doing it to their own fore¬ 
fathers. * 

The Hindu shrines in India were connected with past mythological 
and historical characters, but no trace is found of Bhisma anywhere in 
India, which makes one think Bhisma was a fictitious being. The 
historical elements in the Mahabharata can only* be traced if characters 
like Bhisma are first discriminated against and eliminated. It will be 
seen that nothing is said about the mysterious origin of the sons of 
Pandu. Had there really been anything like that which found a place 
in the dramatic Mahabharata of the rhapsodists, then it would not have 
been overlooked by Durjodhana, his father and his friends at the time 
of consideration of the claim of the sons of the Pandu to the half of the 
kingdom. Veteran politicians like Dhritarastra, who was described as 
being blind to his own faults and a severe censor of other's acts, would 
not have failed to make capital use of the question of the mysterious 
births of the sons of Pandu. 

It is one thing to discover a truth, but very different to make 
others see it. All discoveries of truth were laughed at in the beginning. 
The ancient history of the Aryan # race cannot be taught by the Epic 
unless one has fully learnt, marked and digested the three phases of the 
light the Epic sheds, as a mythological history, romance, and a drama. 
Historical facts when dramatised tell upon the imagination of the people 
better than mere fiction or romance. It is for this reason that historical 
facts have got tc?be ascertained first and romance and fiction should 
be exposed and their purpose told. The three main branches of learn¬ 
ing are history, science and art. The first comprehends genuine records 
of the past, the second examines their truth from knowledge of the 
characters, inclinations and inferences therefrom, while the third includes 
all that is beautiful, charming and graceful in metre, language 
sound, colour, and object to present to human perception what is per¬ 
fect. The Epic assumes that state, but in process of time is diverted by 
wrong handling to satisfy a vitiated taste, and has deteriorated to its 
present state. 

It has been shown from the text of the Mahabharata what were the 
family history of the Kurus, the claims of the P^ndavas and the conduct 
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of Durjodliana. Now it remains to be shown why, like a coward, Yudhis- 
thira and his brothers suffered the indignities said to have been inflicted 
on Draupadi, the heroine of the dramatic Epic Mahabharata* Such a 
thing did not happen in the historic Epic, for Bhisma was a romantic 
personage and the table of contents does not mention anything about 
him or Draupadi. The verse in the Adi Parva and the table of contents 
clearly state that, solicited by Janniejoya and the thousand Brahmanas, 
Vyasa taught the Mahabharata to his disciple Vaisampayana, who recited 
the Bharata at the interval of the sacrifice where Vyasa fully described the 
glory of the Kuru race, the virtue of Gandhari, constancy of Kunti, 
goodness of the Pandavas, wisdom of Bidura, with the greatness of 
Krishna against the evil conduct of the sons of Dhritarastra. It was 
composed of 24000 verses, exclusive of episodes, which is the real 
Bharata. (Vide 97—101 Slokas Chapter I, Adi Parva). 

The next list of heroes of the contending parties in the dramatic 
Mahabharata arc as follows:—The tree of virtue and religion is Yudis- 
thira, Arjuna its trunk, Bhima its branches, the two sons of Madri its 
flowers and fruit, and the very roots arc Krishna, Brahma (sacrifice) and 
Brahmanas, whereas Durjodhana is the tree of passion, Kama its trunk, 
Sakuni its branches, Dussasana its fruit and flowers and its roots Dhrita¬ 
rastra (Vide 108-9 Slokas, Adi Parva, Chapter I). There is no mention 
whatsoever of Bhisma and Drona or Salya in these important verses, 
nor is any mention made there of the great heroine Draupadi. 

The mention of the wailings of Dhritarastra in the table of contents 
is not only out of place and an anachronism, but is contradictory to the 
body of the Mahabharata. The table of contents before the wailings of 
Dhritarastra gives the cause of the dice play and makes no mention of 
the dragging of Draupadi. 

There is no justification whatsoever for putting in another table of 
contents the wailings of Dhritarastra, which by their language and style 
are very modern and an interpolation of the worst type. The translation 
of the verse where the dice play with its cause is referred to in the table 
of contents is:— 

“After killing Jarasandaha, proud of his prowess through the wise counsel of 
Krishna and by the prowess of Uhima and Arjuna, Ifudhistliira acquired the right 
to perform the llajsuya, which abounded in provisions and offerings and was full 
of transcendent merits. Durjodhana came to this* sacrifice. When he sew on all 
sides the greAt wealth of the Pandavas,—the offerings, the precious atones, gold and 
jewels, elephants and horses; valuable textures, garments and mantles; shawls and furs, 
carpets made of the skin of the Rankava,—he was filled with envy, and became very 
angry. When he saw the hall of assembly, beautifully constructed by Moyo after 
the celestial court, he became exceedingly sorry. (To chagrin him more) when he was 
confused at certain architectural deceptions, Bhisma sneered at Mir, before Vasudeva, 



saying he was of low birth. It was represented to Phrltarastra that his son, 
though he was partaking of various objects of enjoyment and valuable things, was 
becoming pale, lean and meagre. Out of affection for him the blind king gave his 
son permistion to play at dice (with the Pandavas). When Krishna came to know 
this, he became very angry. And being displeased, he did nothing to stop the dis¬ 
pute, but overlooked the fata) game and other horrible unjust deeds that were the 
result of it * ” 

Now the incidents just referred to in the above quotation are 
described in Shanti Parva, Chapter CXXIV and in the next chapter* 
Yudhisthira openly said that he was disappointed, as he ^thought 
Durjodhana would not fight but would give him half the kingdom. This 
is the history of the claim and demand of Yudhisthira, but such was 
not the case in the demand of the Pancha-Grama (five villages), which 
is not referred to anywhere in the table of contents. It has both a 
metaphysical and ironical meaning, this challenge by Krishna at the Kuru 
Court. In Oaksha Samhita, 7th Chapter, Slokas 17-18, is explained the 
meaning of Pancha-Grama, with the definition of an unconquc: able 
hero. It would be a sad spectacle if Yudhisthira descended to such a 
low level as to be satisfied with the five villages which was all Dhritarast- 
ra wanted to give the Pandavas after the first dice play. It will not 
be out of place here to point out that the table of contents nowhere 
refers to the second dice play, which is more than dramatic. 

The annotator Nilkantha has explained the object of writing Birata 
Parva and how it formed part of the Mahabharata. This bears out 
what is said in the Daksha Samhita, already referred to, ahout Pancha- 
Grama. The hero of the Indian Epic of the metaphysical world was 
Yudhisthira; on whose behalf Sri Krishna, the ideal conception of god¬ 
head, was represented as trying either to conclude an honourable peace, 
or to challenge the enemy in a way which would create terror in their 
minds* It was for this reason the word Pancha-Grama, which Dhritarast- 
ra offered and the Pandavas refused, was referred to as an irony or 
chastisement by Sri Krishna that the Pandavas were then in quite an 
altered position and had discovered themselves as heroes after Biiata 
Parva to convey to them what is the real meaning of an unconquerable 
hero as referred to before in Daksha Samhita. 

The institutes of Daksha explained:—Attachment, illusion, distrac¬ 
tion, shame, apprehension should be overcome by all means, and he whp 
succeeds with ancillary attributes of mind and heart to discover the soul 
of man, is an unconquerable hero. He is not like a man who acquired 
forcibly the kingdoms of others and wanted to be styled a hero. What 
the institutes of Daksha explain and the annotator Nilkantha confirms, 
is that such a challenge was worthy of the hero, Yudhisthira, after 
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disclosing himself at the end of the promised time of exile passed in 
Birata Parva. The annotator has shown that the Udyoga Parva of the 
Mahabharata is universally held by wise-men to be the best of all the 
Parvas, as it taught that God takes the side of the just who, though 
quite capable of taking steps against the wrongs done by their 
enemies, do not do so to satisfy the enemy's desire and to fulfil the 
promise imposed upon them by wicked dice play. 

Dige play was in vogue from Vedic times; King Nala lost his kingdom 
through it, but there was no mention of staking his wife Damayanti. 
The staking of a wife was never heard of at any time in any civilised 
or uncivilised country of the world. This was only an act of the bard 
to create a stirring dramatic effect on the audience and there is no his¬ 
toric truth behind it. The Epic Mahabharata was originally built upon 
a historical background, but was at last converted into an allegory of 
metaphysics. These historical personages are used as glorious examples 
to convert the general public into admirers and to convey to them the 
difficult implications of the spiritual and philosophical development of 
mind an J soul* This is the real aim of the current Mahabharata from 
the invocation Sloka to the vast enlargement in the various di\isions of 
the great Epic. 

It will be interesting to mention here that in the Epic Ramayana 
there was no dice play and the exile of Rama took place on account 

of his wicked step-mother. The boon promised to the Queen Kakeyi 
could easily have been disregarded as the installation ceremony of 
Rama was announ:ed before the asking of the boon, but Rama did not 
like to place his father in an awkward position. This was another 
instance of a son gladly undertaking the hardship of exile for the sake 
of his father's promise. 

A life, of exile in the woods is a sort of education to win the laurel 
of fame by putting into practice valour and skill at arms. The annotator 
Nilkantha has said so in his note. It is clearly mentioned that 
Yudhisthira visited the shrines and came across distinguished sages 
and heard from them experiences and lessons on how to become success¬ 
ful in life. The incident of the dragging of Diaupadi at the dice play 
and the Durbasa incident in the Bana Parva were to show how devotion 
to God could foil the wicked in their attempts and nothing else. The 
discourse between Yudhisthira and Draupadi shows the spiritual culture 
of the couple. 

In Bana Parva the good and evil companions of the company were 
discussed and in the Saunaka and Yudhisthira discourse the talk 
centred round the praise of Yogi over intires ted religion and virtue. 
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In Bhisma Parva it was shown that this Parva was merely made to show 
to this world the glory and power of an attached devotee like Bhisma, 
w here Sri Krishna 1 ad to break his own promise in order that his 
devotee’s words might come true, and it has no historical background 
whatsoever. In this Parva, Gita was included, which is strange, 
standing as it does after the queer position of Arjuna’s advising 
Yudhisthira not to be afraid of Bhisma in Chapter XXI. 

“0 mighty-armed hero, 0 Dhauanjaya, how shall we be able to flghte with the 
Dhritaraahtra'9 sons'array when the grandfather himself commends it. Immovable 
and impenetrable is this Vyuha, formed according to the rules of the Shaatraa, by 
that chastiser of foes, Bhisma, of unfading glory. O chastiser of foes, we are 
doubtful of success. How can victory be ours in'the face of this 'Kuril) army? 

“O king, that chastiser of foes, Arjuna, thus spoke of your army to the son of 
Pritha, Yudhisthira. who was in great grief. O king, heir how a small number of 
men, endued with every quality, can defeat a large army. O king, y<'u Are without 
malice, l shall therefore tell you of the means. The Kishi Narada as well as 
Bhisma and T)rona know it. In the days of yore, at the buttle between the celestials 
and the Danavas, the Grandfather himself said (the following) to Indra and 
the other celestials. 'They that are desirous of victory do not. so much conquer 
by might and prowess as by truth, compassion, piety and virtue. Therefore, 
knowing th9 difference between piety and impiety and understanding what is 
meaut by covetousness and having recourse to only exertion, fight without any 
arrogance, for victory is certain to be there, where righteousness is * O king, for 
this reason, know that victory is certain to he ours in this battle. Narada said, 
Tictory is certainly there, where Sri Krishna is.' Victory is inherent to Sri Krishna; 
It follows Madheva (Krishna); victory is one of his attributes, so is humility Govinda 
(Sri Krishna) possesses might which is infinite, even in the midst of countless foes. 
He is without and beyond all pains. He is the most eternal Purusha. Victory is 
certainly there where Krishna is.* (Bhisma l'arva. Chapter XXI, verses 3—14). 

This is what Arjuna reads to Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata, and 
there is another version in Sanjoya’s reading of the lecture of Sri Krishna 
to Arjuna on the battlefield to cry down the heroism of the hero Arjuna 
and to speak in very high terms of the Kuru warriors, all killed by the 
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God himself. Nor is this all Sri Krishna told Arjuna to worship 
Durga and to fight Bhisma in the next chapter. All these speak of 
separate editions of the Mahabharata in different times. 

The Indian Epic was first conceived and the Greeks copied it, 
which the learned Professor Max Muller admitted* Certain customs, 
manners, forms of gods and their worship, which were found to have 
been common among the Indians and Greeks and a striking resemblance 
between the Trojan War and the war of the Ramayana prove that 
Rome and Greece by their intercourse with India through trade and 
invasion^realised the greatness of Indian culture and adopted it in the 
best way they could. It is well known that the ancient Hindu religion 
never admitted foreigners within it, and even now, it is patent even 
to eastial ob ervers. 



In the luiian Epics no iniividual names arc traced for their 
authorships, but they contain a colossal mass of didactic, lyrical and 
dramatic material full of mythological allusions and references repre¬ 
senting the luxuriant growth of several ages. They betray the taste 
of pedantic editors and reciters to win applause from the learned as 
well as the illiterate audiences whom they addressed. They must, 
therefore, contain all kinds of things to suit the taste of different 
people. This is not a fancifull imagining without anything to bear it 
out. 'fhe constitution of public sacrifices with the different sorts of 
addresses for different people will serve to convince every reasonable 
man. 

The current Epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata do not 
represent the age of Vyasa and Valmiki but a much later date. They 
were more artistic in design, ornate and dramatic in composition, with 
such divisions as made admission of extemporaneous foreign matter 
within them easy. They cannot, however, be compared with any other 
Epics of the world. The subsequent development in the Epics is dis¬ 
tinguished with the age of advancing civilisation. All these are quite 
different from Western ideas and there is no trace of immigration into 
India from the West from the early days up to the Epic period. 

The reciters of the Hindu Epics introduced Kama as their hero, 
greater than the Kshatriya Arjuna, making connection with the Royal 
family and disgracing it at the same time with the absurd story of 
conceiving a child when a mere girl not having attained the age of 
puberty. They were not satisfied with this. They made Kama such a 
great hero that Sri Krishna stooped so low as to offer him the kingdom, 
and Kama could not be bought off even by such an offer. He was al¬ 
ways anxious to fight Arjuna. Poor men did not see that Kama was 
defeated several times before by Arjuna, at the Swayambara of Drau- 
padi and at the fight on behalf of King Hirata to recover his cows. The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana were converted into the panegyric of 
the distinct lines of kings Solar and Lunar by the Sutas for selfish mo¬ 
tives. Kama was made a hero of the Sutas. 

“What harsh words, l said to the sons of Pandu, 0 Krishna, were for the grati¬ 
fication of the sou of Dhritarastra and 1 am now struck with remorse for that mis* 
deed 

a< When you will a»e me, () Krishna, slain by Savyasachi, then will the Punas* 
oliiti (the second part of the cereinouies) commence, O Jan trdana. 

41 When the sons of Pandu will drink the blood of Duasashana. repeatedly mak¬ 
ing loud roars, then will the drinking of the Soma juice of the sacrifice have been 
finished. 

‘When Drona and Bhisma will be overthrown by tbs two Princes of Pancbala, 
then will the eeremonies connected with the sacrifice of the son of Dhritarastra be 
brought to an end, 0 Junardana. 
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“When Bhimasent of great strength will be the aUyer of Durjodhaaa theft 
will the ceremonies be finished. 

» 

‘•When the daughters-in-law and the grand daughters-in-law (wives of grandsons) 
of Dhritarashtra will assemble together, being deprived of their protectors, their 
sons and their husbands. O Keshava. weeping loudly with Gandhari in the field of 
battle frequented by dogs and vultures and other carnivorous animals then will the 
final bath in connection with the sacrifice have taken place, O Janardana. 

“Do not let these best of the Kshatriyas, who are old in learning, and old in 
age meet with a useless death on account of your doings, O slayer of Madhu. 

“The entire race of Kshatriyas will meet with death by weapons it Kuruk- 
ehettra, the holiest spot in all the worlds, O Keshava. O you of lotus-eyes, manage 
things in such a way in this case that we may gaiu our end~that united together 
the Kshatriyas g> to Heaven, 0 you of the Vrishni race. 

“So long as mountains and lakes will exist, 0 Janardana, so long will the fame 
of this event last—that is, for ever. 

“The Brahmanas will tell the world of the great battle of Mahablmrata. The 
wealth of Kshatriyas, O you of Vrishni race, is what they win in the field of battle. 

“Bring here the son of Kunti for me to fight. O Keshava. for ever keeping this 
conversation secret. O Chastiser of enemies."* 

The Greeks were great admirers of India and followed Indians in 
every respect. Solan ordered first that the rhapsodists should keep 
closely to the traditional text of the poem at their public recitals and 
Pisitratus appointed a committee of several poets to collect the scatter¬ 
ed lays and revise the text found in extant copies or in the oral tradi¬ 
tions of the rhapsodists. Thus, in course of time, the original texts 
underwent many arbitrary alterations at their hands, chiefly to suit the 
tastes of the different ages in order to make the recital popular and 
lucrative. The original compo-iticfns of Vyasa and Valmiki were 
disfigured, lost, and altered, and in this way the Indian Epics grew in size 
incongruous and out of order both in sequence of time and reasoning. 

The Greek Epic writer of note belonged to 640 B. C. and it is 
held that elegaic and iambic poetry like the Epic, owed its origin to 
Ionian Colonies in Asia Minor. Poetry and prose first developed 
among the Ionians in the era of seven sages in the beginning of the 
sixth century B. C. Aesop published his fables and Pherecydes of Syros 
composed philosophical prose writing. In the fifth century B. C. the 
philosophy of the Ionian School was actually founded and Pythagoras, 
who established his philosophy in Magna Graccia, died in 504 B. C. 
Herodotus 1 the father of history, and Hippocrates, the founder of 
medical science, died in 424 B. C. and 377 B. C., respectively. Athens 
won the leading position from the time of Socrates, who died in 399 
B. C. It is well-known that the early Greek Chronicler, Hecataur, 
travelled widely in Europe, Asia and Egypt and he was born in 550 
B. C. He gave his countrymen good counsel and succeeded in 
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obtaining some alleviation of the hard measures adopted by the Per¬ 
sians at the time of the Ionian revolt. 

The great resemblance of the mere sequence of things in the 
progress of civilisation between Grecian and Indian histories is often 
mistaken as meaning that one was copied from the other, but the 
historian of man does not find any such thing between the two in the 
habits, manners and customs of the Hindus. There was no trace of 
Hatairism or of promiscuous relationship between the sexes. The 
family and not the tribe was the unit of society. The father or the 
preceptor was the head of the family or the maker of the spiritual life 
in the re-birth of a Gotra. The families were not reckoned on the 
mothers 9 sides and inheritance did not descend by the female line. 

The Chronicle of Kish gives the origin of the famous Sargon I, of 
Akkad, in the same way as that of Suta Kama, who was held to be the 
crowned King of Anga by Durjodhana. 

“ According to the Chronicle of Kish, the next ruler of Samer and Akkad after 
Lugal-zeggUi was the famous Sargon l. It would appear that he was an adventurer 
or usurper, and that he owed hia throne indirectly to Legal-s&ggisi, who had 
dethroned the ruler of Akkad. Later traditions, which have been partly confirmed 
by contemporary inscriptions, agree that Sargon wae of humble birth. In the 
previous chapter refereoee wae made to the Tam muz-like myth attached to hie 
memory. His mother wae a vestal virgin dedicated to the enn god, 3hsmash, and 
hia father an unknown stranger from the mountains—a suggestion of immediate 
Semitic affinities. Perhaps Sargon owed bis rise to power to the assistance received 
by bands of settlers from the land of the Amorites, which Lugal-zaggisi had invaded. 
According to the legend, Sargon’a birth was concealed. He was placed in e vessel 
which was committed to the rives. Brought up by a commoner, he lived in obs¬ 
curity until the Semitic goddess, I ah tar, gave him her aid. A similar myth 
was attached in India to the memory of Karna, the Hector of that great Sanskrit 
Spic the Mahabharata 

The close similarity between the legend of Suta Kama of the 
Mahabharata, and the atory of king Sargon is significant and suggestive 
of extraneous influence. In the table of contents of the first edition 
of the Mahabharata Kama’s name is not mentioned, and it is likely that 
the fame of King Saigon having reached India, the story of Sargon was 
later on foisted upon the Mahabharata in the guise of the mythical 
Kama. Further, Saigon is a Jewish name and it might have been 

that Jews were at first inhabitants of India, and subsequently spread 
to all parts of the world for trade. The Sutas and Sargons might be 
identical. The Sutas were the chroniclers of the kings and when, by 
the extirpation of the kings (Kshatriyas) by Parasurama, the occupation 
of the Sutas in India was gone, they betook themselves for trade to 
foreign countries and came to be designated Jews, many of whose 

• Professor Donald A. Alaekecude's “ Myths of Babylonia and Assyria,”, pages 
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customs and religious practices plosely resemble those of the ancierit 
Hindus, e.g, t the custom of offering oblations to the departed ancestors, 
that of observing general mourning and unclcanness for one year after 
death of parents, that of performing the Holi festival, that of burning 
a lamp for some days in the room where a death occurs, and so on. 

Sutas meant bards, who originally lived in Bengal where the 
Puranas were caste. Professor Pargiter is of the same opinion:— 

“The Suta mentioned here is not the caste th&t was described as the 
off spring of a Ksliatriya father and Brahman mother; that was a later 
application of the term. This Suta was a bard, like the Magadha, and the 
origin of both is placed in the time of a primeval king 1 rthu, son of 
It is explained by a fable, which Bays the first Suta and Magadha ^ame into 
existence at his sacrifice, and gives a fanciful explanation of the names. What is 
noteworthy ie that the story says Prthu assigned the Auupa (or Suta) country to 
the Sutas and Magadha to the Magadhas; and this discloses that the Magadhas 
were really inhabitants of Magadha and the Sutas inhabitants of the Auupa country 
which appears to mean Bengal here, or of the Suta country, the district 
east of Magadha.* .The Sutas had from remote times preserved the genea¬ 

logies of gods, risliis and kings, and traditions and ballads about celebrated 
men, that is, exactly the material—tales, songs and ancient lore—out of which the 
Purana was constructed. Whether or not Vyasa composed the original Purana or 
superintended its compilation, is immaterial for the present purpose. Wbat is 
Important is that there was abundant tradition of various kinds, which could and 
wou'd naturally have been used in its construction, and of the very kinds that went 
to its construction. The ancient tales were topics of real interest to kings, people 
and rishis, as both the Epics and the Puranas, by their very structure proclaim, and 
th.y were also matters to which men of intelligent gave their attention. Allusions 
in the Veda itself show the same. It would be quite natural that, after the religious 
hymns were formed into the Veda, the ancient secular tales and lore should have been 
collected in a Purana. Whet the next development of the Purana was is described in the 
Brahmanda and Vayu, and similarly though less fully in the Vishnu. Komaharsana 
made that Purana Samhita into six versions and taught them to his six disciples, 
Atreya Sumati, Kasyapa Kartavrana, Bharadvaja Agnivarcas, Vasistha Mitrayu, 
Bar a mi and Samsapayana, and made three separate Sam hit as, which were called by 
their names. Komaharsana’s Samhita and those three were the 'root-compositions’ 
(Mulasamhita). They consisted of four divisions (padaj and were to the same effect but 
differed in their diction. All except Samsapayana’s contained 4000 verses. Those 
versions do not exist now; still some of those persons, besides Bomaharsana, appear 
as inquirers or narrators In some of the Puranas and also in the Mahabharata.’*t 

The Vayu, Brahmanda and Vishnu Puranas say :— 

" Kr$na Dvaipayana divided the single Veda into four and arranged them, and 
so was called Vyasa. He entrusted them to his four disciples, one to each, namely 
Paila. Vaisampayana, Jaimini and Samantu. Then with tales, anecdotes, songs and 
lore that had come down from the ages he coiqpiled a Parana, and taught it and the 
ltihaea to his fifth disciple, the Suta Bomaharsana or Lomahafsana.”$ 

t 

There is a very close connection, bet ween the. Drama and the Veda* 

a 

with its religion and worship. Bharata, an old sage, the father of the 

■ —— ^ i . a. « ■ ■■ ■ | ■ ■ ■ - ■ - - -- 

•Professor Pargiter’s *• Ancient Historical Tradition,” page lb. 
t Professor Pargiter’s 41 Ancient Historical Tradition," pages 22-28. 
t Professor Pargiter’s ” Ancient Historical Tradition,” page 21. 
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Ancient Indian Natyacastra, occupies a place in the growth of dranuitic 
theory analogous to that of Panini in Vedic Grammar. Drama was 
developed in an age of advanced, civilised and cultured society, able 
to understand the implications of the plays. Epic literature discloses 
a new form of theme designed to represent the old traditions in. vivid 
pictures of social, moral and spiritual giants, who could represent the 
ideals of the time against their despised rivals. It is said Brahma first 
conceived the idea of transferring to earth the celestial instructipns 
of the Vedas in such a way as to be interesting ani pleasing entertain¬ 
ment for the general public irrespective of caste, creed or colour, so that 
the country and the nation as a whole might be educated, benefitted and 
entrusted with the propagation of a peaceful race and a powerful 
religion. 

Drama was first begun on a special occasion—the victory over the 
Asuras by the Devas, headed by Indra. Visvakarma, the great archi¬ 
tect of heaven, built a stage and the sage Bharata and the divine nymph* 
Urvasi sought the help of the great God Siva, goddess Parbati and 
their son, Ganesh, patron of literature and remover of obstacles. Siva 
contributed to it the “ Tandava fi dance, Parbati the dramatic movements 
of face and body called Lasya, and Vishnu took the active parts of 
four dramatic styles, so very essential for the affectiveness of the 
play. Ganesh was the reviser of Vyasa's composition of the Bharata 
Samhita of 8800 verses. This is what is recorded in the table of 
contents of the Mahabharata. 

In Rama f s case, the influence of the Epic on the Drama seems to 
have been in its full development.* The origin of the Drama and 
dramatic performance are connected with the Vedic performances and 
hymns and the victory of the Devas over the Asuras. The essential 
aim of Bharata's drama was to secure the worship of the Devas, not by 
hymns—very difficult and costly affairs—in the sacrifices, but by actual 
personifications of the great fight between Britta and Indra, when Indra 
won and seized the banner of Jarpara, a reed of five knots painted 
white, blue, black, yellow, red and a mixture of hues. The people join¬ 
ing the entertainment paid reverence to Indra's banner and to the world 
guardians (Dikpals).f 

The table of contents of the Epic clearly says that the Bharata Sam¬ 
hita begins either with the account of King Uparichara or with the Astik 

"Bhababhati's Uttaramcharita is well appreciated by Eastern and Western 
scholars and his debt to the Epic is acknowledged. 

tThe Mahabarata of Vyasa'aetually begins with the Indra and Narayana worship 
by Uparichara Basnhoma and praise to thl Dikpalas by Vyasa in the hymn of 
SQbltjri (yide Annqsasana Parra, 1 SO Chapter)- 
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Parra or with Sambhab Parva. The beginning of King Uparichara is 
in the Adi Parva, Chapter LXIII, confirmed in the Shanti Parva, Chapter 
CCCXXXVIII. The Yajnavalkya edition of the Mahabharata is 
referred to in Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXIX, which begins with Astik 
Parva, and the Narayana edition begins with Savyatnbhuba Manu 
with the Sambhab Parva, and the Vaisampayan edition begins in the 
Adi Parva, Chapter LX, which also begins with King Uparichara from 
Chapter LXIII, Adi Parva. 



EPIC HISTORY AND CIVILISATION. 


The earliest records of the Indo-Aryans can only be found in the 
Vedas, but for which very little would have been known of that age, 
and of the ancient Aryans. This has been admitted by all the learned 
men of the world. The Rig Veda is held to be the oldest, and the 
trunk from which all the Vedas grew or were divided. 

India was the birthplace of the Vedas and the first home of civili¬ 
sation and religion. The language in which the Vedas were written 
and sung was abstruse and terse, if not mystic. It required a full twelve 
years 9 training to enable students to understand and read them properly. 

The royal sacrifices became useful institutions of vocational train¬ 
ing in which students learnt the Vedas. In Vedic sacrifices large num¬ 
bers of animals were sacrificed and the great sages Vasistha and Kapila 
were the first protestants who stood against the inhumanity of such 
sacrifices and sternly set their faces against them. The Bharata Sam- 
hita and the Mahabharata were first conceived by the great sages to 
carry on the Vedic sacrifices, replacing animal sacrifices with great con¬ 
centration of mind to realise the true essence of the Vedic religion. 
Sacrifices were soon impressed with the character of educational institu¬ 
tions of great public utility, and were adjuncts to the advancement of 
civilisation and the material prosperity of the country. 

In the long term sacrifices the whole people of a country and adja¬ 
cent places were entertained with the contents of the Indian Epics, 
which open with the plans of God’s wisdom in creation. His unselfish 
love and due provisions of mercy to created beings. The ardour of 
natural affection shines forth in the material world in mother and child. 
The infant unmasks the true spirit of love in the bosom of his family, 
and in strangers without any fear of interruption or intrusion. The 
home, where the infant grows, becomes the centre of attraction. India 
was such a home of the Aryans. 

By their great sacrifices they reclaimed forests, extended human 
habitation over uninhabitable regions by drawing together a large con¬ 
course of people to the scene of the sacrifices, by excavating rivers, by 
draining away filth and refuse either by using them as fuel, or throwing 
them in the water, or covering them with earth as manure for cultivation, 
by utilising the large number of cattle in ploughing the fields and draw¬ 
ing water from wells, instead of destroying them in the burning flames 



of the sacrifical fire and # last though not least, the young students, 
impressed with the majestic sacrifices, learnt with avidity the great 
recitations of Vedic formulas and ceremonials from the expert per¬ 
formers from day to day. 

The great advancement of the present age in knowledge makes it 
possible to discover the growth of civilisation in India from the Vedic 
sacrifices, their great ministers and the kings who performed ' them. 
There is no pleasure so charming and transporting as to catch Jthc first 
glimpse of the spot where the first great creation of 'God took place. 
The scientific nations of the world believe in the deluge of the world; 
and the Hindus do the same. The succession of time is only a stream 
leading to Eternity and, what reason leads one to conclude from enqui¬ 
ries, researches and experiments properly conducted, becomes scientific 
truth. 

There are evidences of Nature in the domain of research. Nature 
has made one world and Art another, but they are not at variance. Art 
is, after all, nothing but the perfection of Nature. The heart is Tnoved 
eqtlally by Nature and Art. The deductions of reason are indeed grati¬ 
fying to the intellect in its endeavours to comprehend the manner in 
which everything was first made and displayed, and the order in which 

the various objects of creation, viz . 9 ocean, mountain, desert, river, lake, 

* 

waterfall, or water, earth, wind, fire and sky, came into being. There 
is nothing so charming as the knowledge of literature which makes one 
realise the infinity and majesticity of the author of Nature. Nature Is 
the kindliest mother, supplying every creature, insect and plant with what 
is indispensably necessary for the support of life. 

• It is not the Vedas but the spirit of God which rescued them from the 
obscurity of ignorance and saved them from the hands of the Asuras by 
the revelation of.the guardian angel of Nature in the hurling of thunder, 
burning of wood with wild fire, blowing* the peaks of mountains to earth, 
or bringing out burning lava from the bed of the earth. Art has nothing 
to do with all these,, and science failed to discover many things about 
them. .Nature's voice was reflected in the emotional instinct of man, in 
the Vedic hymn makers by their meek submission of solemn and sincere 
love, trying to propitiate the supernatural or superhuman powers. 

In Epic literature the first attempt was made'to decipher the plan and 
■field of the growth of civilisation and its spread. The fall of kings, the 
rage of nations and the crash of states could not be the theme of such 
early literature of India. There is a great pleasure in the effort and 
satisfaction will always Increase with its success, with which name, of 
4 Jay*/ of success, the Epics of India 4fe titled and named# 



The spiritual history of the great Epic is inter-related with the ma¬ 
terial progress of India, Sacrifices served the purpose of great educa¬ 
tional, agricultural, irrigation and reclamation works—intitutions of 
very great importance for the growth of the country and the nation— 
through the instrumentality of the ancient sages. This ultimately gave 
rise to a sort of hagiarchy in India. There are some great example^ of 
human art in the world which have received the name of Wonders of the 
World.# The famous Pyramid, the quarry of Egypt, is one of them. 
India is the epitome of the world. The Indian Epics describe giants 
and prodigies of a nation whose deeds can be regarded as Wonders of 
the World. 

Sixty thousand subjects of King Sagar worked like his obedient and 
devoted children in excavating the sea south of Bengal, and fathered 
the name of the sea as 4t Sagara” in Sanskrit, the mother of all langu¬ 
ages. The island Sagara at the meeting place of the Gang< s and the 
sea, where the famous sage Kapila released the humble labourers from 
the toils of earthly life, became a sacred shrine. It was this hagiarchy 
which compelled Sagara's descendant Bhagiratha to undertake very 
extensive excavation, in spite of the great protests of the royal Vedic 
sage Jahuhu, only to propitiate the greatest of all sages Kapila by join¬ 
ing the Ganges with the sea near Kapila's hermitage in Bengal to redeem 
the great work of Sagara’s children over a great length of time. 

The halbertier Brahmin warrior Parasurama helped very greatly by 
force of arms and skill to establish this hagiarchy in India. He too, like 
Bhagirata, had widened and extended the river Brahmaputra. His 
crusades against the Kshatriyas drove many Kshatriya kings, queens 
and princes to take refuge on the hanks of the Ganges in Bengal. Sap- 
tagrama was the famous place of the seven sages near the well-known 
shrine of Tribeni, where the three rivers Ganges, Jumna and Saraswati 
meet. Naturally these Kshatriya princes and kings bore a deep i esentr 
ment against this hagiarchy, and were very reluctant to be subservient 
to the priestly behests and to performances of Vedic sacrifices. The 
priestly law givers like Manu, in retaliation, branded them with infe¬ 
riority and banned Bengal as a place outside Aryabarta. The kings of 
Bengal fought against the Pandavas and it is said to be a place “shun¬ 
ned by the Pandavas”. 

The origin of the name of Bengal is said to have been connected 
with the human art of constructing an embankment wall around it to 
prevent its being washed away by flood.® Banga was the name of the 
king of that place and “&L 19 meant a boundary ridge. The formation. 


Ayeai Akbari. 


Kapila typifies the Bengal school of nonconformists and dissetttefts 
rom the old school of animal sacrifices. This the great Epic describe-* 

when Kapila protested against the animal sacrifice of King Nahusa. 

? 

Presumption and self-sufficiency are sobered down by the acquisition 
of useful knowledge. This the great Epics demonstrate in the fall of 
Parasurama and Nahusa # and they have been the buoys in the vast 

ocean of life to warn people of the danger. In the p.otestantism against 

* 1 • 

the old system of sacrifice it is only natural that the remo Jelling and 
recasting occurred in the place of its original bL*t i and growth. Kapila 
took the first initiative and he represented Bengal. 

Every intelligent and cultured man has a right to be heard, but 
when the froth of the brain becomes the venom of the heart, it becomes 
prejudice. The malignant influences produced by prejudices and 
party-spirit of opposing ranks end in exhaustion of the quivers of irony, 
sarcasm and abuse of the contending parties. The Indian Epic*', of a 
later age, demonstrate it and serve as great light-houses of warning"o 
posterity. The institution of Vedic sacrifices, with the march of tl e 
times, had passed through various vicissitudes. They assumed giganti * 
proportions Knowing that superstition is the religion of ha 1 it, the 
ancient sages and illustrious kings connected everything with a hideb n 
significance and with accrual nf religious merit or demerit for thri. 
observance or transgression. The great peculiarity of the Indo-Aryan 
civilisation in India and its gradual development and advance has been 
that it ensured the observance and continuance of all works of public 
good or utility by giving them a religious character and sanction. It 
was when the rage and the rancour of partisanship descended to such 
a low level of bitter acrimony as to wound personalities that the dis- 
putauts had no option left but to leave home and.go to the battlefield to 
decide their quarrel through arms and skill. It was thus that the whole 
theme of the great Epics became at last converted into the great 
religious war with Sri Krishna at its back. 

Revolution take* place with a sudden impulse given to the mind, 
without allowing knowledge time to ripen into principle. This was the 
state of India when the gnat battle of Kurukshettra took place. The 
field was like a vast ocean in a tempest, where human beings big or 
small, like ships, drifted away from their anchors of reason and became 
the sport of circumstances and foundered in the deep bed of the ocean 
of time. It is indeed the most pitiable sight and .illustrates to the 
world the great lesson that passions are. the signs of the soul, and the 
children, of Nature. To be without them is worse than birds and beasts, 
.and .every man should remember, that the Omnipotent Father blessed 
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men and women with reason and conscience to use the passions by 
keeping them under control. 

The discovery of the skeleton of a man of mighty stature like that 
of Bhima Kartabiryarjun, demon-like Kumbhakarna or Ravana, may 
give rise to a conclusion that men in ancient times were giants t but it 
finds very little credence in the present age. Many of the sports and 
pastimes, food and drink, habit and custom of the ancients might have 
been responsible for such wonderful growths. The bones sh#w that 
vultures did not fall upon them or the earth could not decompose them 
as they were sacred. There are deep meanings to the unusual stories 
of the birth of the Epic heroes, to their names as well as their pictures as 
giants of strength and intellect. Bichitravirya was the name of the 
father of Dhritarastra, Pandu and Bidura. The name Bichitravirya 
itself was selected to imply more the marked diversity of his progeny 
than anything else. It is said that the mother of Dhritarastra, at the 
sight of the procreator sage, closed her eyes out of vanity and hatred 
and so the issue became blind; that Pandu’s mother could not bear the 
effulgence of the Brahmana sage and her issue became frightened and 
retired, and so the issue became yellow complexioned; that the slave 
girl was all reverence to the sage, so her issue Bidura became Brahma* 
nical. 

That Kunti’s and Madri f s relations with the gods above were 
fruitful and those with their human husband Pandu were not so, 
symbolise that the Pandavas were the issues of divine love and not of 
carnal passion. The picture of carnal love is depicted in the death of 
Ptodu in the arms of Madri, and Madri ascending the funeral pyre of 
her dead husband not for religious practice, but to satisfy her unsatisfied 
love and passion in the next world as the great Epic describes. When 
man or woman creates wants by luxury and passion such deaths stare 
in the face those who indulge in them. The traditional pictures of 
social life in the heroic age and nothing else are reflected in these 
characters. 

The civilisation of Ancient India is also reflected in the mytho¬ 
logy of the Hindus as well as in their popular and well-known 
customs and manners. The first incarnation of God Vishnu was the 
fish, indicating that men in the earliest time lived by eating the most 
easily procurable food, f.e«, fish. The next incarnations of tortoise 
and boar indicate that with the progress of civilisation men betook 
themselves to these animal foods, which are seen in plenty in the 
rivers and jungles of Bengal. Besides, the idea found in the Rig Veda 
that man 9 a soul goes to the tree and to water is still believed by the 



Sonthals of Bengal. The rivers of the Punjab or the United Provinces 
are not like (hose of Bengal. 

The well«known story of the churning of the sea and the rising 
of the goddess of prosperity, Lakshmi, is very significant. The 
worship of the goddess Lakshmi is connected with the corn-growing of 
Bengal. The Sanskrit word Arya and the incarnation of Vishnu Vala- 
ram are connected with the plough (“a”). The birth of the great Epic 
heroin^Sita is also connected with it. From all these it is evident that 
the Aryans were agricultural people and it would naturally connect 
the Aryan habitation to a place on the plains near sea and river with 
rich fertile soil and abundance of water for irrigation and rain. The 
deity of prosperity, Lakshmi, is worshipped in every Hindu home 
periodically every year in Bengal only. 

Bengal is famous for feeding one hundred thousand Brahmanas 
at Vedic Sradh ceremonies, as would appear from the records of the 
Calcutta High Court, and for spending millions of rupees for the per¬ 
formance of the funeral obsequies of parents. From the days of the 
most ancient civilisation, the most popular and sacred method of ac¬ 
cording honour and welcome to a guest has been by offering him water, 
etc., called padya and arghya, and that of offering blessing with corn 
and green grass. The origin of this custom would again point to a 
counfry which was rich in green verdure all the year round and in a 
superabundance of water and corn. There is no part of India which 
would answer the description better than Bengal. 

The whole of India except the Punjab was known by the name of 
Gour in Bengal, and the Gour method of literary composition is men¬ 
tioned in old Sanskrit literature. The Gour Brahmanas were engaged 
in the snake sacrifice of Janmejoya. The mythological mountains of 
Mandar, used as the spindle or the churning staff of the sea, is in old 
Bengal. In trade and commerce as well as in manufacture of celebrated 
goods which formed the articles of oversea trade with the outside world, 
Bengal stood foremost. From the earliest time Bengal was famous for 
building boats and sea-going vessels. European traders before the days 
of Alexander's expedition came in their vessels to Satgaon of Bengal. 
It was from Bengal that the first expedition to Ceylon and its conquest 
by Bijoy Sidha, son of King Singhabahu of Bengal, took place. 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain interesting relation¬ 
ship between the well-known kings like Dasaratha and Durjodhana as 
friends and allies. Bengal is closely connected with the political, histo¬ 
rical and religious history of India. 
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.. .There are good grounds for concluding that Bengal and adjacent 
parts was the seat of early civilisation in India, . Arayaldya, the abode 
of Vishnu, is the name of Hurrial in the District of Rajshahy. Tnis was 

the commercial mart where the East India Company had an established 
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factory for the purchase of silk and cotton goods. * Saugor Island is 
the most ancient shrine of Kapila, where the sons of King Sagara were 
cursed and destroyed and the custom of infanticide continued up to the 
time of the British occupation, f There is a mention of Havana’s 
falling into a swoon at meeting Kapila Deva in the Ramayana and there 
is an island of Rabnabad in the District of Backergunge and the 
Barisal gun is the famous sound whose cause has not as yet been dis¬ 
covered. Ravana was connected with the tradition of the great Siva 
at Baidyanath and the river Karmanasha. } At Sahebgunge, in the 
District of Purneah, there is a Hindu temple dedicated to the gigantic 
Hanuman, devotee of Rama Chandra. § The king Janaka, the cele¬ 
brated father of Sita, lived on the Tirhoot Tivabhucti, whose dialect is 
’called Maithili and whose kingdom lay by the border or the Nepalese 
kingdom. The river Gunduck owes its origin to Tibet of Dhawala-giri 
mountain peak, where the Salgrama Silas are found, which are worship¬ 
ped by the Hindus. A town in the Tirhoot district is called Pursaumah 
(Parasu Rama) 90 miles North East of Patna. H 

There is an island Vamani at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra •• as well as Isle of the Moon (Somadwipa) at the 
confluence commonly known as Sundeep Isle.tt There is a remark¬ 
able hot spring which is also called Seta Kund and the famous Siva 
Chandrasekhara in Chittagong. It is significant that Kookies are a 
stout, muscular people with flat nose, broad round face, small eyes, all 
hunters and warriors with bows, arrows, clubs, spears and dows under 
whose care Sita was left when Rama and Lakshmana went out in search 
of the golden stag and Ravana found the convenient opportunity to steal 
Sita. Sita Coundu at Chittagong is perhaps the spot where she was 
seized by force and transferred to a ship to carry her to Ceylon. It 
was by sea Sita was carried, which baffled Rama and Lakshmana to 
trace the culprit. The savage people felt aggrieved at Ravana’s con¬ 
duct and made common cause against the great tyrant Ravana to 

* Vide Hamilton's “Geographical, Statistical, and Historical description of 
Hindoosthan’’, Volume I, page 199. 

t Ibid p. 128. 

* * X Ibid p. 134. 

.8 Ibidp.238. . 

H Ibid p. 273. 

•* Ibid p. 176. 

It Ibid p. 176. 


recover Site# This can be the onlycause of Rama’s alliance with 
them and not what the poets’ imagination might have blessed the plot 
with, the cruel murder of Bali. The great warrior Rama must have 
trained these savages 9 who were described by the poets as monkeys, etc., 
to win the battle against so powerful an enemy and did not seek the 
help of his brothers Bharata and Satrughna and the royal army. If 
Sita was carried by land to trace her destination would not have been 
difficult* 

The history of Ceylon lingers in the ancient tradition of Rama and 
Ravana, and in connection with Prince Wijaya of Jambu Dwipa. 

“The proper name of this inland if* Pinghala, from which the term Ceylon is 
probably derived ; by the Hindus on the Continent it is named Lanca, and by the 
Mahomed&ns Serindib. it is also frequently named Taprobane; a name which per¬ 
haps originates from Tapoo Havana, or the is J&ndof Havana, a demon- and sovereign 
in the remote times of Hindu antiquity. Ihe strung© mythological poem, named 
the Ramayana, narrates the conquest of Ceylon and destruction of Havana by Hama, 
king of Oudh. assisted by an army of gigantic monkeys, which appears to indicate 
an existing connection between this island and the northern quarters of llindos- 
t&n. The first meridian of the Hindus passes through the city of Oojein in 
Alalwah, of which we know the position; but as, according to that projection. 
Lancu falls to the west of the present island, the Hindus are of opinion that Ceylon 
had formerly a much greater extent, and appearances between it and the Maldives 
tend to justify the belief. The name cf the river Mahavilly Gunga has probably 
originated from Bali, a hero famous in Hindu romance ; from whom the celebrated 

ruins at Mahavalipur&m on the coast of Coromandel are also designated. 

According to Ceylonese tradition, Prince Wijaya, the oldest son of the Emperor 
Sinffha Bahu (lion-armed), who reigned over the kingdom of Lala in Jam! hu Dwipa 
(India), having embarked from the city of Sin^hapur, his father's capital, accom¬ 
panied by 700 martial adherents, landed in Cey:on on a Tuesday, at the time of 
full moon, in the month of May, £43 years before the Christian era, and was appoint¬ 
ed king of the island by Buddha, who had for that purpose transported himself to it 
through the air. On his arrival he fouud the country mui h infested by devils, who 
it appears rendezvoused in a l&ige forest of Mia trees, whence Buddha compelled 
them to evacuate, and remove to an island named Giridiwa, which he had summoned 
for their reception from Jambhu Dwipa, and this being accomplished, he remanded 
the island with its cargo tack to its original positiou. Prior to this event (’ey Ion waa 
destitute of human occupants, Buddha therefore preached to the demigods who bad 
assembled round him, and having established the ordinances of his religion, and 
rendered Ceylon a fit habitation for human beiugs, he returned to Jambhu Dwipa. 
In this manner, by the instrumentality of Bmldlm, and the assistaneeof the inferior 
deitiea Prince Wijaya, descended from the family of the sun, was the first king who 
reigned over Ceylon, which he continued to do for the period of 8 years."* 

There is a place called Sittivacca about 30 miles from Colombo 
full of precious stone mines, which perhaps owes its name to Sita. 

"Sittivacca (or Situaque).—A small town in the interior of Ceylon, And formerly 
noted for baing the ohief scene ,'of intercourse, both friendly aud hostile, between the 

•Walter Hamilton's “Geographical, Statistical, aid Historical Description of 
H indust ben and the Adjacent Countries" Vol. II, pages 002-5(3. 



Candians and their European neighbours. It was then a boundary town* and 
stands on a large branch of the Malwaddy river, which here makes a great 
sweep."* 

Dondra-head and Adam’s Bridge are important reminiscences 
of the Ramayana. 

“Manaar (Gulf of)—This gulf separates Ceylon from the Southern Carnatic. 
Although too shallow to admit vessels of a large sice, the depth of water is sufficient 
for sloops, denies and other small craft, which convey goods by this paslbge to and 
from the continent to Colombo, instead of taking the outward circuitous passage, 
and rounding the island by Dondra-hesd. The ridge of sand-banks named Adam's 
Bridge, present a great obstruction, and vessels are frequently obliged to lighten at 
Manaar before they can pass. This is called the iuner or Palk’s passage, from a 
Dutchman of that name who first attempted it.*’t 

44 Dondra-head— The southernmost extremity of the island of Ceylon, near to 
which are still to be seen the ruins of what apparently has been a magnificent Hindu 
temple 

The names of Mathura and Neel-Gunga with the town and the river 
are important, and the town of that name connected with the exploits of 
Sri Krishna and the river Gunga connected with the hero of the Maha- 
bharata, like Bali, is an important link in the Epic poetic imagination 
of a later day. That Ravana originally was a native of Tibet can be 
traced from the name of the lake of his name. 

“ Havana's Hrad (or Hoodh) Lake.—This lake is within a short distance west of 
Manasaiovara, piob&bly not more then ten miles, but being less holy it has not been 
examined with the same attention. Ravan Hrad, by native travellers, was always 
represented as surrounding and insulating some large portions of rock, a little 
detached from the great Himachi*. The name is derived from Rawan, a celebrated 
demon, the antagonist of the demi gods and legitimate sovereign of Ceylon, from 
whence he was expelled by the great Parasu Rama, assisted by the sage counsels of 
hia gigantic prime minister, the monkey Hunnimann.—(Moorcroft etc., etc.,)*’.8 

Undes is the name of a tract of country west of Lake Ravana be¬ 
tween Kailas and Himalaya. 

“ Undes (Urna Desa)—This is the general name of the tract of country situated 
between the Kailas and Himalaya ridges of mountains west of Lake Rawan's Hrad 
(or Roodh), and intersected by the course of the Sutlege river, which issuing from 
that lake flows to the north-west* .U 


• Walter Hamilton’s 44 Geographical, St&tistical, and Historical Description of 
Hindnsthan and the Adjacent Countries" Vol. II, page 51ff. 

t Ibid. Vol. II, page 516. 

t Ibid. Vol: II, page 521, 

I Ibid. Vol, II page 591/92. 

I Ibid. VoL 11, page 598. 
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The worshipping of the deities Durga, Kali, Ganesha, Kartikeya 
and visiting shrines like Gaya, Jagarnath, Saugor, Benares, Allahabad, 
are respected in Tibet. 

Adultery was not a crime in Tibet. Dancing is a favourite amuse¬ 
ment and was performed by people of all ranks and degrees, but there 
are no professional dancers amongst the Tibetians. The choice of the 
wife is the exclusive privilege of the elder brother—one female associat 
ing witl^ all the brothers of the family without any restriction of age 
or numbers. With respect to matrimony one male exercises an uncon¬ 
trolled despotism over many females. A reference is found to be made 
to Nepaul about Bhimasena, the mighty Pandava of the great Epic. 

“The numerous valleys amon * the prodigious mountains of which Nepaul in 
its extended sense consists, are inhabited by various tribes, that differ very much in 
language and considerably in customs. All that have any pretensions to be consi* 
dered aboriginal, like their neighbours of Bhottan to the east, are by their features 
olearly marked as belonging to the Tartar or Chinese race of men, and have no sort 
of resemblanoe to the Hindus. The time when the Hindus penetrated into these 
regions is ?ery uncertain. Bh *em Sen, the son of Pandoo, is said to have entered 
them, and probably was the first who introduced any sort of improvement. He still 
continues to be a favourite object of veneration with the rude tribes, both on the 
mountains and in their vicinity. Probably at no great distance from the time of 
that prince, and about the commencement of our era, Sakya, the last great teacher 
of the Buddhists, passed through the country, and settled at Lassa, where he is 
supposed still to animate the mortal portion of the Grand Lama 

Jura Rakshasi and Kirata, about whom important references are 
made with the birth and name of Jarasandha and Arjuna’s fight, are the 
aboriginal race names of Nepaul. 

“Kirauts (Kiratas).—East from the territory of Nepaul Proper, the mountains 
ere chiefly occupied by a tribe named Kiraut or Kicliak, who at a period of remote 
antiquity appear to have made conquests in the plains of Camroop and Matsya. 
which now compose the Bengal districts of Bungpur and Dinagepur. These Kirauts 
are also frequently mentioned in Hindu legend as occupying the country between 
Nepaul and Madra, the ancient denomination in Brahminical writings of the country 
we call Bhutan.f" 

Gandhara appears among the countries of India in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture from the Upanishadic period and its inhabitants are, no doubt, 
Gandharbhas famous for their health, beauty and artistic taste and 
occupation. The Gandharva kings fought with the Bharata kings and 
the most notable incident was the mention of a fight between king 
Chitrangada, son of Santanu and step-brother of Bhisma, and a 
Gandharva king, who won the battle and killed his adversary. The 
said king retired perhaps when he heard of the name and fame of Bhisma. 

* Walter Hamilton’s "Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of 
Hindustan ” page 068. Vol. II. 

t Ibid, page 712 Vol, H, 


It proves the antiquity of the kingdom of the Bharatas and the Gan- 
dharvas beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The princess Gandhari * was the queen of the blind king Dhrita- 
rastra and her piety and, chastity made her one of the heroines of 
the Bharata Samhita, and the son of Vedavyasa, Sukra, recited the 
book to the Gandharvas. There is another significant fact that the 
happy valley of Kashmir is full of ancient remains of many huge 
buildings, parts of palaces and temples ascribed to the Pandavas 
They are the standing memories of tne great heroes who were* accepted 
as incarnations of the attributes of virtue and God, and these real 
personalities cannot be brushed aside as mythological beings as has 
a tually been done. 

The seven sages belonging to a cycle of time called Manvantara are 
not fixed chronologically in the two Epics, and the Puranas and the 
genealogies given in them, and the names of descendants of sages 
and kings hardly reconcile with one another. The Manvantaras, or 
the cycles of time with which the early history of India is mysteriously 
wound up, and the great ages are so confusing that no useful purpose 
will be served by vainly trying to fix them in their definite and proper 
chronological sequence. Allegory and mythology also play a large 
part in the Epics, and the Puranas. The extravagance of Indian 
mythology and the fanciful popular etymologies and allegories, cons¬ 
titute a great impediment to the resuscitation of clear chronological 
data and the relative importance and bearing of facts embedded in the 
endless stories of-the Epics and Puranas. 

Close study of the two Epics and Puranas will enable any reasonable 
student to arrive at the conclusion that the division of history into 
four Yugas is a mere fiction, invented to o' scure their inter-relation. 
In the circumstances, the only course le' t open to find out the truth is 
to follow the reasonable method of fixing it from discourses between 
persons, with which the Mahabharata is full, and well-known incidents 
recited in the Epics and the Puranas, rather than to follow the in¬ 
correct genealogical tables or the Gotra schemes, some of which appear 
to be fanciful. The Bharata Samhita had its school of philosophy and 
morals. The many different editions of the Mahabharata which were 
grafted on the original theme, viz., the Bharata Samhita, have their 
origin in a different school of philosophy with its distinctive outlook 
on morality, religion and theology. 

Hence the different strata of the Mahabharata have been loosely 
superimposed one upon another. The philosophical schools on which 

* The Gandharis are mentioned in Big and Atharva Vedas, and Gandhara country is 
known in Ancient 8 anskrit Literature and Behistan inscription of Darius Herodotus. 
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the Bharata Samhita and the versions of the Mahabharata were based 
cannot properly be understood if the structural strata of the present 
Epic are not properly investigated and shown in their clear outline. 
The task is admittedly a most difficult and tedious one, but the clue to 
the solution of this problem is in the ten days sacrifice of the Aswamedha 

or the horse sacrifice. The stories which were told at the time of the 

* 

Aswamedha sacrifice have all been incorporated into the text of the 
Mahabharata. The compiler of the present Epic must have framed a 
connected narrative out of the whole mass of legends and myths that 
had grown round the controversies which centred round the perfor¬ 
mance of the sacrifice. But alas! however skilful might have been the 
work of the various reciters of the Mahabharata, it was not possible for 
any one man or group of men to add coherence to the Epic structures, 
which account for so much looseness of theme. 

Nothing revealed the real date of the current Ramayana more than 
the performance of sacrifice under the Atharva Veda by king Dasaratha 
to get children through the help of Rishyasringa, though his own veteran 
priest Vasistha was there, as well as the condemnation by Rama of the 
practice of Yoga by a Sudra, who lowered his head from a tree over a 
fire as a penance to acquire merit. It speaks of the worst type of 
Brahmanical heirarchy which was not consistent with the real age of 
the Ramayana, far less of Treta Juga. 

The caste system in India did not exist in the early Vedic period or 

at the end of the age of Dvapara, when the Bharata of the Mahabharata 

were composed one after the other. It reminds one of the account of 

Fa Hien, the Chinese traveller, bearing emphatic testimony to the 

degradation of the Chandalas in the Gupta age. Valmiki was a sage 

of the time of the Upanishadas and Aranyaks, when seers deemed 

marriage indispensable and the Brhadaranyaka gives the spell to obtain 

_ ^ • 

a male son. The saintly Svetaketu f who fixed one husband for a woman 

is an authority on the Kamasutra. 

“ Caste ought to be carefully distinguished from school, Karana—from race and 
family, Gotra and Kula. This subject is beset with many difficulties, and I do not 
myself profess to see quite clearly on tho many intricate questions connected with 
it. With regard to the early history of races and families there is a rich 

literature in Sanskrit. You will find in the Vedic Grihya-sutras a list 

of Brahmanic Gotras* and, strange to say, you will see that the interdict 
against marriages between members of the same Gotra, is by no means so 
universal as it is supposed to be. Some of the statements set forth in these 
Brahmanie treatises may seem to represent pia rota rather than real facts, but 
we must not forget that even suoh theories have often very powerfully influenced 
the later development of social life in India.* 

11 If there is anything like totem ism in India, let us have a full and detailed 
description of each individual case, instead of hiding all that may be really 

* Vide my History of Anolent Sanskrit Literature^ pages 379—388. 
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enlightening under the large bushel of totemUm. Almost anything that outwardly 
distinguishes one race from another is now called totem, though what seems to be 
the seme, and even whet answers the same purpose, is by no means always the 
same in its origin. This habit of generalising and exaggerating has done infinite 
mischief. The North-American Indians have their totems, wrongly so spelt, and we 
know what they mean by these symbols. We find similar family symbols In 
many parts of the world, but to call them all totems is most inaccurate And what 
lathe result? Because in some parts of the world marriages between members of 
the same totem are forbidden, statements that in Australia members of the same 
totem are encouraged to marry are received with incredulity. Beoau&e certain 
races abstain from eating animals which form their totems, we are told that the 
pig may in ancient times have been the totem of the Jews. Si duo faoiunt idem, 
non e$t idem. Think only of the different Nagas or snakes in India. People are 
called Nagas, they worship Nagas, they use emblems of Nagas. and we may believe 
that they do noteat Nagas. IstheNaga or serpent therefore to be simply classed 
as a totem? There are fagots et fagots, and anyone who has lived in India knows 
that in India, as elsewhere, nothing has such various antecedents, and nothing 
•srves such different purports, as Naga, the serpeut”t 

His article on the earliest Aryan civilisation contains very interest* 
ing information. 

" In Sanskrit it is true, 'AH’ root is not used with the meaning of ploughing. 
In that sense, the South-Eastern Ary as used Krsh, to draw lines or furrows, 
which is never used in that sense in the North-Western branch. The root 'AH’ 
ma>, however, have left some very old derivatives there also, rir., in id, ida, and 
ira earth, Gk, epa in epae; and in urvara, field, f >r ar*v«ira-apovpa, In Zend urvara 
means what is grown, the produce of the field, rather than the field itself. If 
therefore Dr. Helm admits a half-nomadic agriculture among the early Aryas, he 
will find this is all that we contended for ourselves. 

11 And what applies to the oldest art, the art par excellence, the art of ploughing, 
applies naturally to all the other arts whi.h we ascribe to the Ancient Aryas, such 
as plaiting, sewing, spinning, weaving, and all the rest. They must all be conceived 
ae most simple ar.d primitive and it would be difficult in many cases to say where 
plaiting ends and weaving begins. All this, I thought, was understood, and it 
seems to me really as if our critics often called up a ghost in order to lay it... 
f consider it, therefore, as a well established principle that any word which occurs 
in Sanskrit or Zend, and at the same time in any one of the North-Western languages, 
may be used as a fossil belonging to a stratum previous to the Aryan Separation. If 
we find as in Sanskrit and ensis in Latin, we may safely place that name in the 
list of the oldest Aryan weapons. If we find sa sa for hare in Sanskrit, and haso 
for hare in OUG., we need not hesitate to claim for the United Aryas an acquaintance 
with that animal. 1 claim a right to treat Varuna as a common Aryan God, though 
of the other branches of the Aryan family Greece alone has preserved his memory 
In Ovpavos. But if the ancestors of Greeks and Hindus worshipped Varuna, 
that is enough to stamp him as an Aryan {God, known before the Greeks crossed the 
Bosphorus or the Hindus set eyes on the Seven Rivers/’ 

It cannot be expected that hia conclusions will be right throughout. 
He has admitted that "Zend and Sanskrit may be treated as twins 

* Professor Max-Haller’s. Collected Worker Biographies of words and the Home 
of Aryas) pages 250—261. * 

t Professor Max-Muller's, Collected Works (Biographies of words and the Home 
of Aryas) page 248. 
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and that each has a character of its own/ 9 Sanskrit has many words 
which it shares with Greek 1 Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic and Celtic and 
of which no trace exists in Zend. But he could not make out truly 
what was the reason of the change of meaning of the words Deva in 
Sanskrit and Dceva in Zend, for the Sanskrit word means bright and 
god whereas the almost same word in Zend means just the opposite, 
an evil demon. He is not certain of his own views as he says:— 

"I aj quits willing to accept it as the result of a natural religious development 
if that can be proved”. His own impression is “chat such a change of meaning 
accompanied as tt is by similar changes in the character of certain Vedic gods, such 
as the Nasatyas and I a dr a, who have become evil spirits in the .Vvesta (Naonhaitya 
Indra or Andra), points to a religious sch sm." 

This impression is not in terms of his conclusion just before it, viz., 

* No two Aryan languages are so closely united as Sanskrit and Zend, and they also 
teach us that the vooabulary of th“ two languages together marks a decided historical 
progress on the part of the South-Eastern as compared with the North-Western branch. 
It proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Devas and the Assures, the two 
branches of Kasyapa, lived in India and fought and separated, the Veda belonged to 
the Dcvas and Avesta to the Assuras, and thero must needs be a change of meaning in 
the book of the Devas generally and their king Indra”. 

This is further borne out l>y the learned professor's conclusion: 

41 What is important for our purposes is that such names ns Indra, Nasatya.Apam 
Napat, Aramati, G mdharva, Drub, Yuma, etc., are utterly unknown to the other Aryaa 
...Sanskrit has many words which it shares with Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic and 
Celtic and of which no trace exists in Zend. The closeness of relationship of the 
whole Aryan family is, of course, best shown by its different members, sharing in 
common a grammatical articulation. One single grammatical form opens vistas 
which far transcend our ordinary chrouology. Even a single particle, such as ka, 
and, in Sanskrit, ka in Zend, re in Greek, que in Latin. 1i in Gothio, cli in Celtic. all 
placed after the word, shows a continuity of growth and 3pens strata of thought which 
lie deeper than the deepest strata of our globe A look at the numerals from Qae to 
ten tells us more of forgotten intellectual labour thau all the pyramids of Egypt and 
the palaces of Babylon. But while we admire these remnauC9 of common Aryan 
work, we may also learn some lessons, though referring to a later period, from differ¬ 
ences which divide the two great branches of the Aryan family’*. 


All these prove ancient trade relations and Aryan expansion of 
knowledge and literature. For instance, the equivalent word for even is 
almost one, Sanskrit Dhana, Zend Dana, Slav Latin Duna (bread). 
Likewise Sanskrit Ayas, Zend Ayauh, Latin Aes,Teut. Ala and Sanskrit 
Ragata, Zend Ereyata, Arm. artsath, Celt Argat, Latin Argentum, Sans, 
Tula, Latin Tula, a name for balancing weight. Sanskrit Madhu, Zend 
Madhu, Creek Mead, Teut. Metu, Slav. Medu, Latin Medus, Celt Mid. 


Sanskrit. 

Pasu 

Go 

Rhratar 


Send. Latin. 

Pasu Pecus 

Gao e 
Bratqr 


Teut. Slav. Celt. 

Brother Peku Brathlr 

Cow 

Hr&tru 
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Sanskrit. 

md. 

Teutonic. 

Slav. 

cat. 

Svasura 

Hvasura 

Svaihra 



Pitar 

Pitar 

Fadar 



Mater 

Matar 

Moutar 

Mater 

Mathir 

Duhitar 

Dughdhar, 

Dauhtra 




Iron or Metal. In the Mahabharata Shanti Parva it is used in describing 
the mouth of a plough-head. # Sanskrit is the mother of all languages 
and it belonged to India. It is evident that the Aryans moyed from 
India to other parts of the world from the radical identity of the names 
of relationship, specially father, brother and daughter, metals, honey, 
cow and the general term of animal. 

Professor Max-Muller says:— 

”1 know that those who cannot account for serpents in Germany or Scandinavia 
look upon a his as a name for dragon rather than serpent, and explain it as a half- 
mythological recollection of prehistoric times. But there remains Sk. sarpas, 
corresponding closely to Lat. serpens, and eren to Oreek creeping things, which can¬ 
not well be relegated to geological periods likewise”. 

Historian-like, Dr. Hehn lays great stress on the fact that the name 
of the horse was a common Aryan word and in the Rig Veda V. 61, 62, 
one finds:— 

41 Where are your horses, where the bridle? How could you, how did you come? 
the seat on the back, the rein in the nostrils? Their goad is behind, the heroes 
stretched their legs apart, putrakrithe naganayah”. 

The Iranians of the Avesta had full knowledge of the art of riding 
when they migrated from India and they did not learn it from other 
sources, as authors like C. Geiger, in his Oster, suggested. 

The dating of pre-historic civilisation has always been a matter of 
conjecture, hut thank* to the recent discoveries at Harapca Mohenjo- 
daro the idle speculations of many great scholars about early Indian 
civilisation have been set at rest. The words of Sir John Marshall in 
his book on the subject will he of interest. 

« 

H Never for a moment was it imagined that 5000 years ago, before 
even the Aryans were heard of, the Punjab and Sind, if not other parts 
of India as well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly uniform 
civilization of their own closely akin, but in some respects even superior 
to that of contemporaneous Mesopotamia and Egypt” Major R S. 
Wauchope reviewed his hook and in doing so he said :— 

“Sir John puts forward several reasons which go to prove that the climate of 
Mohenjo-dato was more attractive some five thousand years ago, when it was a 
flourishing city, to that which it is now. The country and climate of Sind must 
have differed considerably in the days of the early Indus civilization from what it 
noW is and the richest grain lands in days before modern irrigation were the broad 
plains of Larkhaaa between the Indus and Kohls tan onJKrthar hills. 

-■ ■ ■■■ ■»■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■■ —— .—— ■ — ■■ - . . ■■ ■! mirnmm 

# The Mahabhayat*, Shanti Parva, Chapter 962, vert* $6. 


*" It Is in this district in a now- comparatively barren land that Mohenjo-daro 
the 4 Mound of the dead'* is situate, its precise position being 27 19 7 N. by 68° 8' 
E., some seven miles by road from Dokri on the North-Western Hail way and twenty- 
live from Larkhana town. The mounds which hide the remains of the ancient city, 
or rather series of cities (since there are several of them superimposed one upon the 
other), are conspicuous from afar in the riverine flat, the highest of thorn near the 
north-west rising to a height of some seventy feet, the others averaging from twenty 
to thirty teet above the plain. 

“Then as now the Indus was the source of fertility and wealth, on its inunda¬ 
tion depended in a great measure the crops, on it also the life and commerce of th? 
city, but if it were a benefldent giver, it might equally become the author of desola¬ 
tion and ruin. That this was so is shown by the pains which the builders of Mohenjo- 
daro had taken to provide their edifices with pre-naturally solid basements and to 
raise them aloft on artificial terraces which time and again were heightened in order 
to place them out of reach of the floods. Like the rest of Western Asia, the Inlus 
country is still i»» the chalooliithic age, the age in which arms and uteuiils of stone 
continued to be used side by side with those of copper and bronze. Their society is 
organised in cities ; their wealth derived mainly from agriculture and trade, is evi¬ 
dently analogous to other contemporary scripts of Western Asia and the nearer 
East.”* 

No nation in the world can claim civilization so ancient as the 
Indians, as has been proved by this discovery. Thus the theory of an 
Aryan invasion of India is discountenanced. Gods were believed in 
long before the priests came into being, yet it is held that they invented 
everything for their own interests and power. To discover the source 
of religion in the darkest antiquity is to tra 'e first of all the movements 
of the human mind developing a spiritual being, bringing face to face 
the problems of Nature and human existence. Natural qualities are the 
perceptions of the five senses, but the spiritual divine self canno* be 
seen, spoken of, nor touched, nor heard, but is onsidered to be the most 
beautiful, pure and everlasting. The cultured pure heart can feel Him, 
gain strength and be united with Him. Philosophy is for the few but 
religion is meant for all. The observance of family discipline is neither 
strange nor wonderful. 

In Ancient India education was limited. The world is a beautiful 
book, but is of little use to him who cannot read. The first idea in the 
human mind has been that destruction is sure to follow where the fear 
of God is gone. This is testified to by the Vedic hymns. But it is 
seldom that the virtue of the father survives in the son. It is for this 
reason in early Hindu society the author and originator of religion 
ranked first, then came the founders and protectors of kingdoms, then 
the builders of the wealth of the country and last, though not least, those 
who served the country and the builders of society. This is the short 

*“MohenJo-Daro and She Indus Civilization.' 1 By Sir John Marshall, late Direct* 
or General of Afehoeology in India, 



history of Ancient Indian society, whose advancement followed through 
strict observance of religious, moral and social institutions. 

Indians were commercial people, at first within the natural bounda¬ 
ries of India. The most favoured land of the world is where nature 
drew its boundary lines and favoured it not only with food and drink, 
but all the luxuries of life. The natural boundaries of India are such 
that it is unthinkable that any Western people in very early days could 
have thought of penetrating them from the West. The tepperate 
regions of the world are where commercial people live and the 
people of the colder climes are essentially hunters, and migrate and 
have no chance of trading activities. The lowland is agricultural, 
whereas the mountains and forests offer inducements to domes¬ 
ticate animals for solving economic and trade questions. The trade 
and commerce in very early times was confined within India to food 
and drink. 

In India there are countries of all climates—hot, cold and temperate* 
A temperate climate is better suited to manufacturing and commercial 
activities than any other climate. The native of colder regions must 
work harder than that of a temperate climate. Naturally the growth 
of civilisation can be ascribed to temperate climates. Artificial comforts 
and luxuries can only grow where there is a surplus product. Besides, 
the surface features of a land have a close relation to its commerce. 
Elevation affects vegetation and vegetable products as drought does 
pastural occupations or animal inroads. The seas and the great rivers 
were the early means of transport; as there were hardly any roads. 
Bengal was famous for manufacturing small and big l oats (barges) and 
ships, and no land of India was so fertile as that of Bengal. Nor is this 
all. The great Kapila and his hermitage were in Bengal and Tamra- 
lipta or Tamluk was an old sea-port. All these give good grounds for 
concluding that Bengal was the seat of the early civilisation and it 
extended to the North-West, Punjab, and eventually to the hill tracts. 
It was the hunting mountaineers who offered the greatest resistance to 
the extension of this civilisation and the occupation of their country. 
They hold their own even now, and it is unthinkable that migration from 
the West could have taken place without an expedition like that of 
Alexander the Great. 

That Indians were a commercial people is proved by their ancient 
laws. The father’s property descended to his sons only and was divided 
equally between them. The daughters had no claim. Education and 
culture were circumscribed within the limits Of the caste system on a 
commercial basis. Even the constitution of the Ancient Hindu Govern¬ 
ment was on commercial lines. Royalty is the gift of fortune! but his 



safety did not lie in his aggrandisement or. despotism. The advantages 
of conquest arose from knowing how to make good use of victory and 
how to make everyone happy. If a king failed to do this he was dis¬ 
graced more than if he had been beaten in a battle, inasmuch as the 
former took place if he were deceived by things in his own power, but in 
the latter only by those which were in the hands of fortune. The protec¬ 
tion that a king sought in those days seems to have been from the hatred 
of his subjects; fortresses and armies could not save a king if the people 
detested him and helped the neighbouring king to defeat him. Public 
opinion in those days was very strong and the hero of the Ramayana 
had to pay very dearly for it—he was forced to exile his tried, faithful 
and beloved wife Sita. 

The names of good monarchs are preserved in the families of kings 
of India like Ikshaku, Manu, Bharata. Meritorious men create names 
for themselves by their abilities and when that line of family continues 
to do works for the benefit of the public the family becomes famous. 
Such is the case with the generic terms of Gotra names with the families 
of Brahmans and the Solar and Lunar dynasties of kings of India, which 
has much to do with the forms of worship Devajajna and Pitrijajna. But 
when a country became famous by a great number of good and cele¬ 
brated men, the men were distinguished by the name of the country like 
Mithila, Panchala, Gour, Kanauj, etc. 

Gour Brahmans officiated at the Snake sacrifice of Janmejoya, and 
Bhibhandaka Kasyapa’s son, Risyaaringa, was brought from Bengal to the 
Anga kingdom to officiate at a sacrifice of the king of that place, and he 
was given in marriage to the daughter of Dasaratha, Santa, whom the 
king adopted, and what is more, Risyasringa and his wife were called 
upon to perform the sacrifice by which the hero of the Ramayana and 
his brothers were born. All these are facts and figures of history. Fa¬ 
milies of ordinary merit have no place in the history of nations nor has 
any country in India which has not produced great men. From the 
names of the kings the country was named Bharatbarsa and Mithila, 
from the great sacrifices the places were named Naimlsharanya and 
Kurukshettra. 

There is a clear mention of the names of the places where people 
follow distinct Vedas. Krishna Yajur Veda was prevalent in the Kuru, 
Panchal and Pandava kingdoms, but Sukla Yajur Veda in Mithila, Anga, 
Banga, Kalinga, Guzarat, etc. The Krishna Yajus were called Taittiriya 
Samhita and Sukla Yajus were divided by Yajnavalkya, the priest of 
King Janaka of Mithila, and his seventeen disciples were in charge of the 
seventeen divisions of the Sukla Yajur Veda. Madhyandini and Kout* 
hami Sakha were in vogue in Anga, Banga and Kalinga. Atharva Veda 



was the last of all the Vedas. No Veda has so much to do with 
the sacrifices which had relation to mundane success as the Atharva 
Veda, and the other Vedas were divided by Veda Vyasa. It was 
for this reason that the Mahabharata, which was made after the Krishna 
Yajusi is called Karsana Veda, but Yajnavalkya introduced In it the 
Sukla Veda in his revision. Angira received Brahma Vidya from 

Bharadwaja, which was received by Mahasala Sounaka, the next reviser 
of the great Epic. # 

Those who followed the path of Devajajna, conquered the kingdom 
of the Sun and did not come back to the world. That was the aim of 
the kings of the Solar dynasty, and those who came back by the merit 
of their works after enjoying heaven were the Lunar dynasty and 
followers of Pitrijajna. Truth reigns supreme and overcomes all diffi¬ 
culties and is the personification of success. To remind men of 
the early maxims and deeds of their forefathers is considered to be the 
best method of awakening in nations the different principles of virtue 
in different countries. If in an aristocracy the people be virtuous, they 
will enjoy very nearly the same happiness as in a popular Government 
and the state will become powerful. Constitutional monarchs are 
happier than despotic ones, as they have to live under the wise adminis¬ 
tration of justice. This seems to be the real aim of the great Epic 
called the Mahabharata. This is the truth the poet sings :— 

44 That a sorrow 1 ® crown of sorrow is remembering happier things ” 

('* Lockgley Hall,” Tennyson). 

The Bharata Samhita, made 'after the Rig Veda, belonged to an 
earlier period than the Epics. Oudh was of comparatively later growth 
than the countries mentioned in the Vedas. The caste system and the 
force of public opinion are fully reflected in the Ramayana. The great 

Demon Ravana is made on the lines of modern thought. 

44 Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace. 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes. 

That comes to ail. (Milton 1, 66). 

44 By how much higher we see the mortals go 
On Fortune's wheel, which runs a restless round 
We see much sooner ; see his head below. 

His heels; and his form prostrate on the ground.” 

Superstition is more dangerous than disbelief in religion and con¬ 
tempt of things divine. Superstition can only be eradicated by parables 
and knowledge, so Epic literature is full of them. The form of God is 
made to overcome the question of crass superstition from the root. 
Virtue is a kind of health, beauty and good habit of the soul. In 
Ancient India boys were not trained by their parents by force and 
harshness, but old seers directed them to learning by what amused their 



minds and suited the peculiar bent of the genius of each. This is 
depicted in the Pausa Parva of the Mahabharata, and shows how education 
was then given. Its necessity is not realised by Western scho¬ 
lars in this light, perhaps. The general system of education will obviate 
repeating it every time in the case of so many heroes of different 
times. 

The next Parva Paulama, gives the next state of life after-educa¬ 
tion in flie family of Bhrigu, with whom the kings of India intermarried; 
which is followed by the account of the family of the priest Kasyapa, 
who followed this profession first. It is he who saved the Kshatriyas, 
the race of kings of India, from the hands of the cruel dependent of 
Bhrigu, Parasurama, by a novel method. This is the first act of the 
Bharata Samhita, the true source of the two Epics of India. 

Pargiter says that:— 

“It is manifest from the Big Vedic hymns that there was real civilisation 
in India, there were independent kings nnd famous exploits were celebrated in 
song* 1 * 

This is of great importance, coming as it does from an European 
Scholar who was a Judge of the Calcutta High Court and who arranged 
the celebrated kings in order as follows:— 



Ayodh&ya dynasty. 


Mandbata 

•Sagara 

Bhagiratha 

Ambirasa 

Dilipa 

Rama 


King 


• t 


9t 


i 


Vaisala dynasty. 

i 

i 

1 

Aila race. 

i 

i , 

... ,■ Marutta King 

i 

Yayati King. 

i 

... 1 Yadava ,, 

i 

Bharata „ 

1 

... j Sasahindu „ 

... | Anava ,, 

I 

Suhotra „ 

Ranti Deva „ 

1 

... ' Sivi 

i 

Brhadratha „ 


Gaya and Amurtarayasa of 
Gaya. 


Emperors :—Yayuvanasvi Mandhatr, Bhagiratha, Bharata. Marutta and Karta- 
tirya-Ar]unn. Highly renowned kings for their wide sway are Dilipa* Niya, 
Nahusa, Ambirasa, Sivi Ausinara, Rsabha, Aila, Nrga, Kusika, Gad hi, Somaka and 
Dilipa, and those for magnificence Rantideva, Nahhaga (Ambirasa), Yaurana&va 
(Mandhat), Prthur, Vainya, Bhagiratha, Yayati, Nahusa and Hariscandra. and those 
noted for their devotion and loyalty to Brahmins by gifts are Rantideva, Sankrtya, * 
Sivi Ausinara, Pratardana, King of RAai. Ambirasa, Yuvanasva, Rama Dasarathi, 
Karandhama's grandson Marutta, Bhagiratha. Devavrdha, Janamejoya, Yrsadarbhi, 
Brahmaudatta, Mitrasaha, Bhumanyu, Satadyumna, Lomapoda, Satyasandha, Nimi 

* Professor Pargiter ( s “ Anoient Historical Tradition/* page 39. 
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dt Vidarbha, If aim* a son Sudyumna, Sahas raj it and frasenajit and others.* The 
order after Porn ia worthless, thus it places Ailavila (Oilipa II) before Dhnndhu- 
mara, Mmcukunda and Yuvaoasvn, though he was long posterior to them in the 
Ayodya line.** 

His conclusions are interesting and worth mentioning. 

* It is very remarkable, as pointed out before, how widely these kings differ 
from those extolled in the Big Veda and Vedic literature, even when the lists are 
Brahmanical. Rig Vedic kings are practically non-existent here, and eulogies of 
kings in all that literature hardly count in the compilation of these lists. This 
fact shows how entirely apart from general popular thought stood Vedic literature 
in this matter. The popular scale of values was totally different from that of Vedic 
Brahmans. Hence it is clear how little Vedic Brahmans were in touch with 
public life and interests, and of what small importance Vedic literature is as re¬ 
gards historical matters. These divergencies and also the fact that the Puranas 
sometimes contain statements that differ from those in Brahmanic literature show 
that the Puranic stream of tradition flowed independently of the Vedic stream. The 
former sometimes incorporated Brahmanical doctrines and tales, and Vedic litera¬ 
ture sometimes borrowed from Puranio and Aitihasic (historical) sources. The di¬ 
vergence however is substantial and shows that the Puranic Brahmans must have 
received the different account when they took from the Puranas, and that they 

preserved it, notwithstanding the disagreements, as being genuine tradition. 

The true inference therefrom would be that the Puranic Brahmans had already begun 
to incorporate some dbarma in the Puranas in his time.t" 

Draupadi and Dhristadyumna were born out of the sacrifice refer¬ 
red to above. The portion of the Mahabharata relating to the incident 

has great historic importance. The hermitage of Kasyapa was on the 

■ 

bank of the Bhagirathi, where the king Drupada went. The two Brah- 
marsi Jaja and Upajaja, descendants of the Kasyapa family, officiated as 
the chief priets of Drupada to m&ke him blessed with children and a 
son, and the good queen’s refusal to go to Jaja reflects the most deli¬ 
cate idea of modesty of those days. There the incident of Parasurama 
was referred to by the priest Jaja before accepting the priesthood. 
The younger brother cited that his elder brother was covetous and he 
would perhaps agree to do the sacrifice moved by presents. Both the 
brothers eventually took part in the ceremony. Only that portion of 
the translation referring to the Epic idea of modesty is given below:— 

“Upajaja said :—*0 king, a son will be born to you who will possess, as you 
desire, great prowess, great energy and great strength.’ The Brahmana said:—-“Then 
King Drupada, being desirous of obtaining a son who was to slay the son of Bharadi 
Waja (Drona), began to make the necessary preparations for the success of his wish. 
Jaja then poured libations of the ghee on the sacriflcial Are and ordered the queen 
thus, v O queen, O daughter-in-law of Prssfta, come here a son and a daughter have 
come for you.' The queen said‘O Brahmana my mouth ia filled with saffron and 
other perfumes, my body bears many sweet scents; 1 am not now fit for accepting 
the saerifioia! ghes which would give me offspring. 0 Jaja, wait for me a little, 
for that happy consummation.' Jaja said ;— f Whether you come or wait, why 


* Professor Pargiter's “Ancient India HistoricaiTradition," pp. 41, 42. tpage 42. 
t Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Iqdian Historical Tradition, 1 ' pp. 42-43, and 49» 
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should not the object of this sacrifice be accomplished when the oblation has already 
been prepared by me and sanctified by Upajsja's invocations !” 

This is referred to in verses 75 and 76, Chapter CCCXLVIII f 
Shanti Parva, as* worshipping God Narayana with horse head, illustrat¬ 
ing its old story. This makes the difference between Vedic and Epic 
ideas of worship and modesty quite clear and marked. 

The sort of sacrifice performed by Jaja and Upajaja was not praised 
and the cultured ladies avoided the request of the performers of these 
sacrifices on false pretexts. The Mahabharata says (Shanti Parva, 
Chapter CCLXIII, verse 10). 

# *If the sacriflcer and the priest allow themselves to be guided by desire of 
fruit, their children take the stigma. If, however, they are not moved by the de¬ 
sire of fruit, their children become the same. From sacrifices originate children 
like clear water from the sky ” “ They who seek the acquisition of the highest object 
of life, who do not hanker after earthly riches, who do not care for future provision, 
and who are shorn of envy, follow the course of truth and practise self-control as 
their sacrifice’* (verse 18). 

This was the Vedic sacrifice and the sacrifice reformed under 
Yoga system is mentioned:— 

“They who know the distinction between body and soul, who are given to 
Yog, and who meditate on *OM* always succeed in pleasing others”. (Verse 19). 

The Yoga system of worship was introduced and it was not then 
well spoken of or revered. 

••The sages of Yore were not followers cf these doctrines of Yoga* 9 . (Verse *6). 

Benares was the centre of ancient culture and learning—the 
proud sage Jajali was advised to go there to learn the true religion 
from the very wise Vaisya trader Tuladhara. (Ibid CCLXI, verses 
41,42). 

The Epic History of creation dwelling on the difference between 
the religion of renunciation and of action is said in the beginning of 
the Mahabharata of Vyasa, in Chapter CCCXLI (Shanti Parva) in the 
version of the Souti-Sounaka discourse with the questions— 

i “How is the powerful God Narayana, master of the Vedas and their Branches, 
at onco the doer and enjoyer of sacrifices?" 

ii. ••Why has he then made so many gods partaking the shares in sacrifices 
favouring religion of action while he himself is a follower of religion of 
renunciation?" 

Here God ie given the distinct name of Mahapuruaha (verse29) and the Nara¬ 
yana section t egins with his ede by Narada in the old style of language. 

This chapter is the introduction of the Bharata Samhita, which 
begins with the ode of Mahapurusha by the divine minstrel Narada* 
Narada and Vasistha were brothers in-law* Narada was Kasyapa’s 
son and Vasistha was his son-in* law. They were contemporary men. 
So Vasistha’s becoming priest to the Bharata kings is not strange. Hqw 
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he got the priesthood however, is of interest. It will give the name of 
the contemporary Bharata king. The Mahabharata mentions that the 
virtuous king Sambarana was a worshipper of the Sun and all men but 
Brahmans idolised him.* He lost his kingdom, which was overrun by the 
armies of the Panchals and he recovered it from them through the good 
offices of his newly appointed priest Vasistha, whom he met in his flight 
in the Punjab f and who was married to the daughter of the Sun through 
his priesthood. The engagement of the priest Vasistha was said to have 
taken place to recover the kingdom as well as for the marriage. In 
Chapter CLXX V it is mentioned by the Gandharva King Chitraratha 
as being exclusively for the marriage. 

The fight between Vasistha and Visvamittra has been mentioned; 

King Dushmanta was a contemporary of Visvamitra, who married 

his daughter Sakuntala, the mother of Bharata. The son Kuru was 

married to a girl belonging to the Yadu family.! This was not the 

first instance. Puru’s grandson Prachinata married Asmaki of the Yadab 

family. It is evident that marriage was not then forbidden between 

agnates. This Chapter XCV, Adi Parva, is also important as it gives 

the marriage relations between the Royal houses of India. Janmejoya, 

the son of Porui was the first of that name. Matinara’s mother was 

Jvala, the daughter of Takshaka. Matinara started a twelve years’ 

sacrifice to please Saraswati and won her as his wife. It is clear that 

the marriage alliances between the kings of India took place betweeu 

the countries of Kosala, Drisadvata, Kekaya, Bidurva, Anga, Kalinga, 

Gandhara Bisala and Takshaka, etc. The daughter of Suka Kritvi was 

# 

married to Anuha, of the Nipi family, king of Kanipilva of the South 
Panchala, and his son was married to Sauniti, the daughter of Devala. 
All these inter-marriages between Brahman sages and Kshatriya kings 
establish beyond doubt that the hereditary caste system was not then 
fully crystallised and there is a marriage which is called Attri-Bharad- 
vaji. 

The genealogy of Chapter XCV is described by Vaishampayana 
as he heard it from Dvaipayana himself (vide verse 6), consequently 
it is authorised and contains the names of the queens of the different 
countries. Its importance therefore cannot be minimised. The learned 
Pargiter admits rightly that in genealogy son means descendant and 
father means ancestor. Consequently, the genealogical tables he pub¬ 
lished are nothing but suggestions based on his own preparation, on which 
no reasonable man can depend for tracing the ancient civilisation, customs 
and laws. But it proves beyond doubt two important facts as to the age 

, * Chapter CLXXIII, verge 18, Adi Parra. 

t Chapter XGIV, Adi Parra. 

X The Mahabharata, Chapter XG VI, Adi Parra, 
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of the Epics of India and their worth as the history of Ancient India* 
The kings of the two Epics are found contemporaneous and belonging 
to the same age. That the heroes of the Epics were not mythological, 
fanciful characters are proved in the names of places in India. 

In Dakshina Kosala there is a hill called Ramagiri, distinguishing 
the place where Rama lived in his exile as his own mother 
Kausalya, belonged to that place* Kaikeyi, the step-mother of Rama 
belonged to the Kekaya country; her son Bharata obtained that king¬ 
dom and his two sons Taksa and Puskara arc said to have conquered 
Gandhar and reigned in two places, which were hall-marked with their 
names Takssa (the famous Taxilla) and Puskaravati. Satrughana 
attacked Satvata Yadavas, killed Madhaba Lavana and built the capital of 
Mathura,* where his two sons Subahu and Surasena reigned. The name 
of Surasena lingers in the name of the country. It is said also that the 
name owes its origin to a son of the Haihaya Arjuna Kartavirya. Bhima 
Satvata seems to have recovered the kingdom and Andhaka reigned 
there as a contemporary of Rama's son Kusa,t who founded a town 
Kusasthali on the Vindhya hills. Andhaka's descendents reigned at 
Mathura down to Ugrasena and his son Kamsa, whom Krishna and 
Balarama killed. 

Lakshmana’s sons Angada and Cadraketu reigned in Karapatha-desa 
near the Himalayas, where their names are found in the capitals Anga- 
diya and Candracaka. Bhima Satvata was a contemporary of Rama 
and Andhaka was of Rama's son Kusa. So the Yadavas and Rama 
become contemporaneous and of the same age, the end of Dvapara_ The 
Yadavas were referred to in the Uttarakanda, and Yajati and Nahusa 
are mentioned in the genealogy of the Ikshaku family of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, thus establishing matrimonial alliances between 
the Bharata and Ikshaku families. They both descended from one stock. 
Chyavana was a contemporary of Nahusa and married Sukanya, the 
daughter of Suryati, king of Guzerata, and Usanas Sukra, the brother 
of Chyavana, married his daughter Devajani to Yajati, which makes it 
clear that Sukra wanted to hold sway in the kingdom of Yajati. 
Rcika Aurva married the daughter of Gadhi, the king of Kanyakubja 
Satyabati, and from him descended Jamadagni. Visvamittra, son of the 
king Gadhi, played a very important part in the Ramayana as being a 
contemporary of Rama. 

All these prove conclusively that the heroes of the two Epics of 
India belong to the same age and were closely connected by matrimonial 

* Uttarakanda Ramayana, Canto 02, vara* 6. 

t Professor Pargi tor's “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. * page 170. He 
quoted the Jfahabharata account. 
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alliances. Bharadvaja has raised important controversy as to who was 
the priest of the king of Benares and is mentioned in both the Epics 
as playing important parts. Pargiter says:— 

"There is a story about the famous Paurava king, Dusyanta’a son Bharata, and 
Bharadvaja. Bhar&ta had three wives and sous by them; they killed their sons 
because he was disappointed iu them, and he was thus bereft of heirs. In order to 
obtain a son he performed many sacrifices and lastly made an offering to the Marute ; 
they gave him Brihaspati s son Bharadvaja as an adopted son. Bharadvaja thus 
became a Kahatriya ; he did not succeed Bharata, but begot a son named Vitatha; 
Bharata then died. Bharadvaja afterwards consecrated Vitatha as the successor, and 
then either died or departed to the forest. This is a very remarkable stoiy and 
deserves careful consideration, because it throws much light on the traditional 
accounts of Bharata’s successors, the Bharatas or Bhsr&tss. It is emphasized by the 
statement in the Vayu that BharadvA ja by the adoption became a Kshatriya and had 
two fathers, and so was called Dvyamusyayana 

The sage Bharadvaja raised important questions on the progressive 
stages of society and caste but the answers were not all to the point. 
He said it was a commonplace cant of the world that happiness was the 
chief aim of life, and that it originated from good acts and sorrow from 
sins. The first Creator Brahma observed the vow of celibacy, the lord 
of Durga reduced the god of love to ashes and happiness was not sought 
by great people. 44 What is the attribute of the soul which was sought 
by the sages ?”, he questioned. Bhrigu answered by referring to the 
stages of life and the different modes of living. But the real answer 
was given in the great Epic in the lives of the great heroes. The Epic 
history of ancient civilisation begins from the days of the Bharata kings 
and gives a glimpse of the previous time in the old Gathas and traditions 
it set forth. 

Both the Epics belong to the Dvapara age and they depict the 
civilisation, customs and laws of that time. Veda was arranged in the 
Dvapara age and the question of sacrifice became acute, as to whether 
animals or corn should be offered, in the time of Basu Uparichara 
of the Chedi dynasty, with whose account the Mahabharata begins , and 
the question of religion with the doctrine of Ahimsa (aversion to 
slaughter) became the burning question of the day. This is admitted 
by an European scholar like Pargiter (see page 315 of his book 44 Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition 9 ’). 

The learned Par iter has given his important opinion about Vyasa's 
work regarding his arrangement of the Vedas as follows 

*»The final compilation was made after Devapi’a time and not until that of 
Vyasa who followed him by about half a century, because hymns are attributed 
to Asita or Devi la, and Devala was a contemporary of the Pandavas (page 288) and so 
of Vyasa. Vyasa must have added all the hymns that were incorporated latest, and 
completed the canon. Tradition entirely supports this. It says generally that he 

"Professor Pargiter 9 ! "Ancient Indian Qistorical Tradition, 99 pages 15M0. 


arranged the Veda he divided the Veda into four, he divided the four pada Veda 
into four ; and there are explicit statements that he compiled the Eig Veda. Both 
tradition and the latest hymns in the Eig Veda therefore show the time when the 
oanon was established, and tradition proclaims the man by whom that was done. 
Only a Rishi of commanding ability, knowledge and eminence could have made it a 
canon accepted nnquestioningly thereafter, and that is exactly the character and 
position which tradition unanimously attributes to Vyasa, a Rishi pre-eminent above 
all others. He would probably have completed that work about a quarter of a 
century before the Bharata battle, that is, about 980 B.C. (p. 182). The priestly 
literature "has suppressed all these facts (page 10).’’ 

“There is uo definite tradition about the Atharva Veda, but some statements 
throw light on it.”* 

He has advanced good grounds regarding the development of 
Brahminism in India and the Kshatriya influence of mutual co-operation 
to advance civilisation in diffemit parts of India as is reflected in the 
Epics. The region which was called Brahmavarta in Manu ii, 17, 19, 
and other names, Mahabharata iii, 83, 5074, 7073 - 8 , owes its origin to 
Brahminism, and about the Kshatriya influence, the learned Pargiter 
says:— 

'• Brahmanism thus appears to have developed in ac*ordance with Aila ideas, 
and to have owed much of its advance to the influence of Kshatriyas, (Vedic Index 
ii, 87. There is no good reason to doubt that Brahmanas learnt from princes; see 
ante, page96), first, of Visvamitra and his sons, uud afterwards mainly of the Bharata 
princes and Kshatriyan Brahmanas. It continued to flourish in harmony with 
later kings of that family, and consolidated its position as a caste, especially in 
connection with sacrifice. That such Ail 1 influences did produce modifications is 
suggested by the remarkable statements made in the Ramayana (which can hardly 
have been the outcome of later Brahmanical views); first, that, while eastern and 
southern kings and kings of the distant Punjab were invited to Dasaratha’s sacrifice 
at Ayodhya, none of the neighbouring Taurava (Bharata) and Yadava kings, wbo 
flourished then in all the middle region of N. India (page 170 2,276), were invited; 
and secondly, that Dasaratha called in the help, not of Brahmanas from Madhyadesa, 
but of the rustic Itisyasringa from Anga (for his alleged upbringing and qualifica¬ 
tions, aee MBh iii, 110, 9090 f ; Ram i, 9 and 10, see page 161). It was at that time that 
the great development of Brahmanism had taken place among the Bharatas. 
Ayodhya and the Vaaisthas had no association then with that Brahmanically elite 
region. Brahmanism as it took shape under the Bharatas apparently differed from 
that at Ayodhya. Moreover, all those Brahmanas had little in common with the 
non-Arayan tribes of the Deccan (though Deccan kings were invited to the sacrifice), 
as ia suggested by tho maltreatment of munis by Rakshasas in the story of Rama, 
for estrangement grew into hostility, which when developed was portrayed in the 
frequent stories of how Rishis were afflicted by such folk stigmatized and mytholo¬ 
gised as demonic—a view which was carried back into earlier times in later 
Brahmanic stories. Ultimately Brahmanism ns developed among the Bharatas 
beoame the dominant form.”t 

It must not be overlooked that the Vaisyas of Ancient India played 
a very important part in the progress of civilisation and were more 

* Professor Pargiter’s “ Anoient Indian Historical Tradition”, page 318. 

t Professor Pargiter's “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition ”, page 314 



numerous end more powerful than the Kshatriyas. Vedas and Epics 
testify to it. In White Yajur Veda there is Vaisya Sabitri and Black 
Yajur Veda says that the Vaisyas owe their existence to Rik. Trittiriya 
Brahman bears this out. The Vedas say, Vaisya is Arya and one of the 
three colours of the Aryas of Ancient India. They were followers of 
Bhadrakali and it is said in the Srirnad Bhagabata that when the king 
of the Vaisyas, in order to obtain a son, attempted to sacrifice the mute 
Bharata of Angirasa family whose place is in Allahabad the deity saved 
his life and took the life of the king who offered the sacrifice. These 
merchants were the pioneers of civilisation and introduced it all over 
the world in their maritime trade. They introduced caligraphy for 
trade purposes. 

Civilisation spread from India and no country in the world can 
claim its civilisation prior to India. Besides, the prime cause of primi¬ 
tive migration is usually set down as a state of pressure on the food 
supply and the necessity of seeking a new home for comfort. All these 
do not apply to India, where the only question was how to make use of 
the surplus food and drink as a pressure on the wealth supply of the 
country. It was for this that the Vaisyas were much revered by the 
kings of India and the Brahmanas. To guard against the temporary 
failure of monsoon rains irrigation is necessary. Drainage must follow 
to guard against the land being waterlogged and sour. The Chenab is 
one of the five rivers of the Punjab where a large number of canals were 
constructed serving no less than 3,000 square miles which had been 
practically a desert. The dry districts of the North-West were under 
cultivation in the days of the Epic. 

Consequently trade and traders did not live in those parts of India 
nor could they thrive there. Bengal was famous for boat and vessel 
making as well as for fishing from time immemorial. The names of 
Jahnu, Bhagirath and Sagar became celebrated for improving Bengal by 
the cutting of the sea, bringing the Ganges to fall into the sea, thereby 
giving every facility to trade and commerce. Vedas and Epics testify 
that both inward and outward trade was carried on by vessels and 
boats. The most fertile country in India was Bengal and it received 
the epithet of i% Golden ” for its prosperity and growth. That was the 
place where the great sage Kapila lived and the heroes of the Epics paid 
tribute to the sacred place. The Asuras Madhu and Kaitava lived 
in the jungles of Muthura and Gayasura at Gaya, a great shrine of 
India where the oblations to the dead gi£ offered. Such a practice 
is also followed in Orissa. Baitarani is the name of that plfece. All 
these give good grounds for thinking that from Bengal and Orissa the 
ancient civilisation travelled to the Upper regions of the Punjab# 
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How trade and traders were revered in Ancient India can be 
gathered from the great Epic Mahabharata as well as from the Puranas. 
Vaisyas were not in the good books of the Brahmanas and the kings 
could not be persuaded to go against them easily. The name Vaisya 
owes its origin to the generic term of the mass people *vi»*. How very 
powerful the purse proud Vaisya was, can very well be realised from 
the discourse of Indra to Kasyapa. Kasyapa, who belonged to the 
famous fiamily of priests to the kings of India, was thinking of commit¬ 
ting suicide on being run over by the chariot of a rich Vaisya. Indra, 
moved by the poor man's condition, appeared to him in the form of a 
jackal and gave him good advice to give up his foolish idea of destroying 
a life which was so precious and especially that of a Brahman (180 
Chapter, Shanti Parva). The story depicts the difference between man 
and beast and how the advantages of man can be utilised, and if this 
was not done, how a man was transformed into a beast by divine dispen¬ 
sation. Man is not contented in any state of life on earth. It contains 
the ideal life of good conduct for a cultured man of those days and that 
portion is given from the translation of the text:—(Chapter CLXXX, 
verses 41*54, Shanti Parva, English Translation of the Mahabharata). 

“ You should not, O Brahmana, ronouuce your life, even if any blame affects you 
which can be proved and which can lead to your excommunication. Rise, and prac¬ 
tise virtue. You should not throw away your life. If, O twice-born one, you listen 
to me and confide in my word*, you will acquire the highest reward of the religion 
laid down in the Vedas. Engage in Vedic studies, and properly maintain your con¬ 
secrated heart, and observe truth, and self-control, and charity Never compare 
yourself boastfully with another. They who, by studying the Vedas, become com¬ 
petent for celebrating sacrifices for themselves and others, need not regret or fear any 
sort of evil. They who are born under an auspicious constellation on an auspicious 
lunation and at an auspicious hour, try their best for performing sacrifices, practising 
charity, and procreating children, and wishiug to pass their time cheerfully in those 
acts, at last acquire very great happiness. They, on the other hand, who are born 
under evil stars, inauspicious lunations and at evil hours, cannot perform sacrifices 
and get progeny and at last fall iuto the Asura order. In my previous birth 1 had 
mu oh useless learning. 1 always tried to find out reasons and bad very little faith. 
I used to censure the Vedas. 1 was unacquainted with the four-fold objects of life, 
and was devoted to the science of reaping which is based upon ocular or tangible 
proofs. 1 used to speak of reasons only. Indeed, in assemblies, 1 always spoke of 
reasons. I used to speak irreverently of the injunctions of the Srutis and addressed 
Brahmanas haughtily. I was an atheist, a sceptic, and though really ignorant, 
proud of my learning. This birth of a Jackal that 1 have got in this life is the 
outcome, O twice-born one, of those sins of mine. If even after hundreds of days and 
nights, a jackal that 1 am now, I oau once again secure the birth of humanity, 1 shall 
then pass my life in contentment, caring for the true objects of existence, and 
engaged in sacrifices and gifts. I shall then know what should be known, and shan 
what should be shunned. Thu^addressed, the ascetic Kasyapa, rising up, said,— 
*0, you are surely endued with great knowledge and intel ligencel 1 really wonder at 
all this*. With eye whoae vision was extended by knowledge, tho Brahmana then saw 

3<S 
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that being who bad addressed him &9 Indra the king of the gods and the lord of Saohl, 
Kasyapa then adored that god having the best of horses to carry him. Receiving 
afterwards with the god's permission, the Brahmans returned to his house’’. 

It will also be seen in the Mahabharata that Vaisya Tuladhara read 
a lecture to a sage who considered himself a successful Jogi. In the 
sacrifices the Vaisya received curd. Bhalanda 9 Bandya, Samkriti were 
Vaisyas who composed Vedic hymns or incantations according to Matsya 
Purana and Markandeya Purana. King Nabhag married the ^laughter 
of a Vaisya. Harivanisa says the two sons of Nabhagaristha became 
Brahmanas. Yujutsu, who was Dhritarastra’s son by a Vaisya wife, 
alone survived the great battle of Kurukshettra and had gone over to 
the side of the Pandavas. 

In Ancient India trade and traders had a very high place. The 
provinces not included in the Brahmavarta in Manu Samhita belonged 
to the traders, who were independent men leaving the kingdom of any 
king who would persecute them at the instance of the priests. Besides 
the traders were not in any way under the domination of kings or their 
priests and were left in the peaceful enjoyment of their occupation to 
increase the wealth of the country by trade and commerce. The 
Vaisyas were thus in a better position than the Brahmans and Ksfiatri- 
yas at the time of the Indian Epics. The caste division during the time 
of the Epic composition was more a matter of merit than heredity. 
There is a very important discourse between Bhrigu and Bharadvaja 
which explodes the wrong theory that Aryans and non*Aryans were the 
invaders and the atoriginies of India, respectively. (Chapter 
CLXXXVIII, Shanti Parva, Slokas 10-17, page 280, English Translation 
of the Mahabharata). 

''Bhrigu said:—There is in fact no distinction btaween the different castes. The 
whole world at first consisted of Brahmanas. Created equally by Brahman, men 
have, on account of their acts, been divided into various castes. They who found 
excessive pleasure in enjoyment, became possessed of the attributes of harshness and 
anger, endued with courage, and were unmindful of the works of piety and worship,— 
those Brshmanss possessing the quality of Darkness, became Kshatriyas. Those 
Brahmanas again who, unmindful of the duties laid down for them, became endued 
with both the qualities of Goodness and Darkness, and follow the professions of 
cattle-tending and agriculture, became Vaishyas. Those Brahmanas again who were 
given to untruth and injuring other creatures possessed of cupidity,—performed all 
sorts of works for their maintenance and had no parity of behaviour, and thus 
possessed of the quality of Darkness, became Sudras. Divided by these occupations, 
Brahmanas, falling away from their own order became members of the other three 
castes. All the four castes, therefore, have always the right to perform all pious rites 
and sacrifices. Thus were tho four castes at first created equally by Brahman who 
ordained for all of them the observances described (in the Vedas). Cupidity alonfi 
brought about the fall of many, who were possessed by ignorance. The BrahmsnAi 
ace always devoted to the Brahma-scriptures and practising vows and restraints, are 
capable of understanding Brahma. Their penances, therefore, never prove fruitless 
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They amongst them are not Brahmanae who cannot understand that every oreated 
thing is Supreme Brahma. These, falling away, became members of various (inferior) 
castes." 

Later on the great sage describes the region of the Huna sages where 
the aborigines did not dwell but where the pious, cultured sages dwelt. 
This is the region about which the sage Bharadvaja heard but did not 
see and wish to know. 

"Bhrigu saidTowards the north on the other side of Ilifaavat, which is 
sacred anA full of merit, there is a sacred, blessed, and highly desirable region. 
That is called the other world. The men who dwell in that region are righteous 
in act. pious, of pure hearts, freed from cupidity and errors of Judgment, and not 
subject to miseries of any sort. That region is, equal to Heaven, possessed of 
excellent attributes. Death comes there at the proper time. Diseases never attack 
the inhabitants. Nobody looks for the wives of other people. Every one is devoted 
to his own wife. These people do not assail or kill one another, or covet one 
another's things. There ie no sin or doubt. There the fruits of all sacred rites are 
visible* There some enjoy seats and best sorts of drinks and food, and live within 
palaces and mansions. There some, bedecked with ornaments of gold, surround 
themselves with every article of enjoyment. There are again, some that eat very 
sparingly for only keeping body and siul together. There some, with great 
exertion, try to suppress the vital airs. Here some men are devoted to righte tusness, 
and some addicted to deceit. Some are happy and some wretched; some are poor 
and some rich. Here are to be found exhaustion, and fear, and delusion and 
painful hunger. Here cupidity for wealth is also seen a passion that stupefies 
even the learned. Here various opinions are advanced by those who do virtuous or 
sinful deeds. That wiso man who knows all those opinions which may be divided 
into two sorts, is never sullied by sin. Deceit with fraud, theft, slander, malice, 
oppression, injury, treachery, and untruth, are rices which destroy the merit on 
one's penances. A learned man however, who avoids them, find the merit of his 
penances multiplied. Here there is much thought about fair and sinful acts. This 
region where we live is the field of action. One reaps the fruits of his actions, 
according to the life he has led. Here in days of Yore, the very Creator and all 
the gods having performed proper penances, with the Bishis became cleansed and 
attained to Brahma. The northern part of the Earth is highly auspicious and 
sacred. People of our region who perform fair deeds or show regard for Yoga, are 
boru in that region. Others are born in the intermediate species. Some again, when 
their lease of life run out, become lost on Earth*'.* 

The Northern part of India (or perhaps the region to the north of 
the Himalayas, i. Tibet) was then regarded as Heaven, the middle 
parts are the Earth and the Southern parts arc Patal, perhaps. Bhrigu 
perhaps had been to Tibet, whence a copy of Bhrigu Samhita has been 
rescued. 

Manu gives the centres of ancient civilisation in the distinct 
divisions of India. The country lying between the mountains of the 
Himalaya and the Vindhya right upto the sea from east and west was 
called Aryavarta. The place between the rivers of Saraswati and 
Drishadvati, which formed part of Kurukshettra, was called Brahmavarta; 
and that between the Ganges and the Jumna, including the district of 

f Th# Mbh: Chapter OXOII, ShauM Pairs, Slokas 8—23, page 285, 
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Mathura, which were the territories of the Kurus, Panchals, Sarasenas 
and Matsyas, was called Brahmarsti Desa. The confluence of the Ganges, 
the Jumna and the Sarasvati in Allahabad and Tribeni in Bengal were 
held in great esteem from a very long time. The name of Prayaga 
owes its origin to the number of celebrated sacrifices performed there 
by the kings and celestials and is held as a great shrine by all sections 
of Hindus, viz. y the Yogis, Fakirs, Sanyasis and domestic people. Such 
is also the case with the Ashrania of Kapila at the junction of the river 
Ganges and the sea. 

Professor Rapson's comparison of the religious and scoial conditions 

during the Vedic periods of progress is interesting. 

“Religious and social conditions, as reflected in the Yajur Veda, differ very 
widely from those of the period of the Rig Veda. All the moral elements in religion 
seem to have disappeared, extinguished by an elaborate and complicated system of 
ceremonial which is regarded no longer as a means of worship but as an end in 
itself. Sin in the Rig Veda means the transgression of the divine laws which 
govern the universe: in the Yajur Veda it means the omission—whether intentional or 
accidental—of some detail in the endless succession of religious observances which 
filled man’s life from birth to death. The sacrifice hail developed into a system of 
magic by means of which supernatural powers might be attained; and the powers 
thus gained might be used for any purpose, good or bad, spiritual or temporal, 
and even to coerce the gods themselves- In the Yajur Veda also, the earlier stages 
of the caste-system, in essentially the form which it bears to the present day, 
are distinctly seen. Not only are the four great social divisions hardening into 
castes, but a number of mixed castes also are mentioned. Thus were fixed the 
outlines of the system which subsequently, by further differentiation according 
to trades, etc., became extraordinarily complicated. The tremendous spiritual power 
which the sacrifice placed in the hands of the priestly caste, was no doubt the 
cause Which directly led to the predominance of this caste in the social system. 
The religion and the social system of the Yajur Veda represent, to a great 
extent, the development of tendencies which are clearly to be recognized in the 
Rig Veda; but they a If o, no doubt, show the influence of the religious beliefs and 
the social institutions of the earlier non-Aryan inhabitants of India, and it seems 
possible sometimes to trace this influence. To cite one instance only. Snake-wor¬ 
ship is common among primitive peoples in India. No trace of it is to be fonndin 
the Rig Veda but it appears in the Yajur Veda. The presumption, therefore, is that 
it was borrowed from the earlier non-Aryan peoples.**• 

Professor Rapson speaks of the regions where the hymns of the 
Rig Veda were composed by their geographical references. He thinks 
that the twenty-five rivers relate to the great branches of the five 
rivers of the Punjab. He admitted that the great rivers of Jumna, 
Ganges and Saraswati were known in the times of the Rig Veda and 
they are independent rivers and have branches. His conclusion u that 
the Aryans of the Rig Veda inhabited a territory which included the 
portions of South East Afghanistan, the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab 11 cannot be correct.f He has admitted that. 

•Professor IS. J. Rapson** “Ancient India**, page* 41 —49. 

t Ibid.tpp. 39-40. 
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“The type of civilisation depicted in the Big Veda is by no means primitive. It 
ft that of a. aqmawhafc advanced military aristocracy ruling in the midst of a 
subject people of far inferior culture.”* ‘The Aryan tribes were not always united 
against the people of the land, but sometimes made war among themselves. Each 
trib'e Was governed by a king; and the kingly office was usually herelitary, but 
sometimes, perhaps, elective.” “The constitution of the tribe was modelled on that 
of the family and the king, as head, ruled with tho aid and advice of a council of 
elders who represented its various branches. Thus, the state of society was patriar¬ 
chal: but it was no longer nomadic. The people lived in villages, and their chief 
occupations were pastoral and agricultural. In war, the chief weapons were bows 
and arrows, though a words, spears, end battle-axes were also used. The army con¬ 
sisted of foot-soldiers and charioteers.The war-chariots, which may have been used 

only by the nobles, carried two men, a driver and a lighting man who Btood on his 
left. In the arts of peace considerable progress had been m:idt*. The skill of the 
weaver, the carpenter, and the smith furnish many a simile in the hymns. The 
metals chiefly worked were gold and copper. It is doubtful if silver andiron were 
known in the age of the Rig-Veda. Among the favourite amusements were hunting, 
chariot-races and games of dice—the last mentioned a sad snare both iu Vedic times 

and in subsequent periods of Indian history.The sacrifice is the liuk which connects 

man with the gods, who take delight in the oblations, and, in return, shower bless¬ 
ings—wealth in cows and horses, and strength in the form of stalwart sons—on the 
pious worshipper. There are a Uo other aspects of this religion. The spirits of the 
departed dwell in ‘the world of the Fathers*, where they are dependent for their sus¬ 
tenance on the offerings of their descendants ; and ever lurking around man are the 
demons of famine and disease, whose insidious attacks can only be averted through 

the favour of the beneficieut deities .in the early period of the Kig-Veda, the caste- 

system was unknown— the four castes are only definitely mentioned in one of the 
latest hymns—yet the social conditions which led to its development wore already 

present.Of the more primitive inhabitants of the land tho Rig-Veda teaches us 

little, except that they were a pastoral people possessing large herds of cattle and 
having as defences numerous strong-holds.*'! 

What the Professor says in the last sentence is conclusive that 
whatever he said was pure guesswork so far as it relates to the earlier 
period. It is far better to rely on Epic literature than Vedic literature 
for the source of the ancient civilisation and great Western scholars 
like Professor Max Muller admitted it. The importance of the Indian 
Epics cannot be gainsaid. The three Vedas are directly dependent on 
the Rig Veda. The Bharata Samhita, as far as can be deduced from the 
Shanti Parva of the Mahabharata, is the work of the great sage Kapila 
(vide Go-Kapilya dialogue). Even now men of all classes pay tribute to 
the memory of the great man and consider themselves immune from all 
sins by bathing at the estuary of the Ganges. The heroes of the Epics 
did so. It is the best proof that the source of civilisation cannot be any¬ 
where else than where the greatest philosopher lived and gave lectures 
to his disciples. Time has obliterated the place which was over the 
centre of early civilisation. The formation of the delta of Bengal was 
perhaps referred to in the great Epic as the building of Jamby Island. 

•Professor B. J. Rapson's “Auoient India*', pages 40-41* 

tProfessor E. J. Rapson's "Ancient India”, pages 41—46. 
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Benares became the centre of culture after the displacement of th$ 
seat of Kapila. It might be the work of time or that of his enemies. 
Vyasa composed his work in Badrikasrama, which was the second edition 
of the Bharata Samhita with his siksha to his son Suka modifying 
the views of Kapila. But the Mahabharata was made when Vyasa adopt¬ 
ed the priesthood to the kings of Kurus, whose line he revived by the 
performance of sacrifices in the way Sagara’s line was revived by Kapila 
when Bhagiratha propitiated him with his good conduct and piety. fladrPs 
burning of herself in the funeral pyre of king Pandu, bespeaks a later 
age than that of Pandu. If that really was the custom of the Kuru 
family or of the Kshatriya race at that time, it would have been follow¬ 
ed after the great battle of Kurukshettra by the widows of the fallen 
warriors. This has not attracted the attention of the critics of the Epic 
before. Madri’s marriage with Pandu is a myth and seems to be the 
creation of the dramatic Mahabharata and nothing else. 

The original Epics are the real source of ancient civilisation. It is 
for this that the original Epics must be found and all pains for this have 
been undertaken after lifelong study. It is a hard task full of difficul¬ 
ties. Success depends upon an unbiassed close study of facts and a know¬ 
ledge of Epic literature in relation to the Sanskrit literature of Ancient 
India from the time of the Vedas till now. 




RELIGION 


The history of religion consists of two prominent elements, religious 
ideas and acts. Dogma and ritual are not religion. They are only its 
necessity manifestations. Everything is belief in which the doctrinal, 
ritualistic or ethical elements are balanced. One cannot get an insight 
into a faith without studying the doctrine which prompts peculiar rites 
and acts. That depends on a study of the mythical and dogmatical con¬ 
ceptions, and ethical institutions where they took definite shape. It was 
thus that the Epic which becomes the medium of comparative theology 
in its widest sense, was called the Mahabharata and the fifth Veda of 
the Hindus, the best of all the sacred books. Its religion is character¬ 
ised by sacred rites and institutions, which speak of the highest phases 
of ethical principles with their developments. The great Epic lifted the 
veil which for many centuries hid from the general public knowledge of 
the essence of the sacred writings of the Vedas. 

The development of society is traced usually in a purely historical 
spirit which does not bring within its scope the crude questions of philo¬ 
sophy. Ethics and politics, though separate, are not absolutely so if 
carefully observed, for states or organisations are of different forms and 
are judged in relation to the individual and general freedom of a country 
or a nation. The Indian Epic characters delineate the play of cultured 
interests with the stable objectivity of law in terms of the abiding consci¬ 
ousness of the greater whole in which the world moves and has its being. 
Historically it may be said in an intelligent sense to explain the higher 
by showing its genesis from the lower; but in philosophy it is just the 
reverse, the lower is explained by the higher. Philosophy deals with the 
imminent laws of creation which have hardly any connection with or 
bearing on the characters of any Epic; yet it is sought to be proved by a 
cultured Indian student that the story of the Mahabharata is no:hing but 
a conflict of all the six systems of Indian philosophy. 

Apart from the common motives of acquiring religious merit or expi¬ 
ating sins, Indian shrines are frequented even now more for tiie perfor¬ 
mance of Sradh ceremonies in honour of deceased ancestors or for 
carrying the ashes of the dead to be thrown in the waters of some 
sacred river or to entomb them in a sacred place with a view to 
preserve the sacred memory in the sacred place. Before the Brah- 
manical revival in India, which almost drove Buddhism out of India, 



the Buddhist converts of China used to visit the chief scenes of the great 
man’s birth, death and activities of life in Kapilvastu, Kasinagar and 
Benares, respectively. The Chinese travellers Fa-Hain, Hwai-Sang, 
Singyan and Huen Tsang came to visit the pilgrimages and collect 
sacred books. A rational nature admits of nothing but what is service* 
able to mankind. There is divinity that stirs humanity. The Hindu 

Puranas speak of pilgrimages connected with the Pandavas and the 
Epics testify to the same. 

Till now no cogent reasons have been advanced to prove that the 
principal figures in the Mahabharata were not actual characters in 
history. The negative argument advanced by scholars is not convincing. 
The theory that the Pandavas were mythical heroes may be fascinating, 
but how can one brush aside the remains of the palaces and buildings 
of the Pandavas in the happy valley of Kashmir? 

“ The ground about it was then occupied by the original city of Srinagar, the 
modern name of Pandrathan being a corruption ol the Sanskrit Puranadhistliana, 
#. e. ‘theold capital'. Dr. Elmalie, however, supposes the name to be derived from 
Pandy and Durendun, the father of the Pandm. The seat of government had been 
transferred to the present site by king Prararasena 11 nearly 500 years before the 
foundation of this temple; but the old city was not entirely deserted until its destruc¬ 
tion by fire in the reign of Abhimauyu, about the year A. D. 960...Martand lies on 
the Karewa above Islamabad, and is easily reached from Islamabad, Bawan and 
Achabal. ‘The ruins of the Hindu temple of Martand, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Pandu-Kuru. or the house of the Pandus and Kuius—the cyclops of the hast— 
are situated on the highest part of a Karewa. where it commences to rise to its Junc¬ 
ture with the mountains, about 3 miles east of Islamabad. Occupying, undoubtedly, 
the finest position in Kashmir this, ndble ruin is the most striking in size and 
situation of all the exiting lemains of Kashmir grandeur. The temple itself is not 
now more than 40 feet in height, but its solid walls and bold outlines, towering over 
the fluted pillars (f the surrounding colonnade, give it a most imposing appearance. 
There are no petty confused details, but all are distinct and massive, and most 
admirably suited to ths general character of the building. Many vaiu speculations 
have been hazarded regarding the date o f erection of this temple, and the worship 
to which it was appropriated. It is usually called the House of the Pandus by the 
Brahmins, and by the people ‘Martand’, or the sun. to which the temple was dedica¬ 
ted. They are entirely composed of a blue limestone, which is capable of talcing the 
highest polish, a property to which i mainly attribute the present beautiful state 
of preservation of most of the Kashmuian bui'dings ! Not one of these temples has 
a name excepting that of Martand,which U called in the corrupt Kashmirian pronun¬ 
ciation, Mat an, but they are all known by the general name of Pandavanki lari or 
‘Pandas* house’, a title to which they huve no claim whatever, unless indeed the 
statement of Ptolemy can be considered of 4 sufflcieat authority upon such a subject 
lie say8 ‘circa autein Bidaspum Pandevorum regio —the kiugdom of the Pandus is 
apontbe Betastaor (Behat) that is, it corresponded with Kasha*ir. This psssage 
would seem to prove that (he Pandavas still inhabited Kashmir so late as the second 
century of our era. Qtanting the correctness of this point there may be some 
truth in the universsl attribution of the Kashmirian temples to the race of Pandus, 
for some of these buildings .date as high as the end ot the fifth century, end there 
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are others that mast undoubtedly bo much more ancient, perhaps even as old as the 
beginning of the Christian era. One of them dates from 22) B. 0.” * 

The Mahabharata begins with snake worship and the ancient 
religion of Kashmir coincides with it. 

•‘The religion in Kashmir has in like manner been Hiifla from a very remote 
date. Originally, no doubt, it was Opbite or snake-worship, but this is part of the 
Hindu ritual, and the Nagas are included in the orthodox pantheon. The adoration 
of Siva was soon engrafted upon this, e\en if the two rites were not originally identi¬ 
fied. W#have frequent occasions to notice the important figure which snakes and 
snake deities make in the worship and traditionary history of Kashmir. The extent 
and permanence of the superstition we may learn from Abnl Fazal, who observes 
that in seven hundred places there are carved figures of snakes wlrchthey worship 
(An ttssay on the Hindu History of Kashmir, by H. H. Wilson; "f. 

Even now the longevity of the people of Kashmir is remarkable. 

"Gandhara thus forms a most important link connecting India with the West; 
and it holds a unique position among all the countries of India from the fact that 
its history maybe traced with remarkable continuity from the times of the Rig Veda 
even down to the present day. Its inhabitants, the Gandharis, are mentioned both 
in the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda ; and Gandhara appears among the countries 
of India in Sanskrit literature from the period of the Upanishads onwards, in the 
earliest Buddhist literature, and in the most Ancient Indian inscriptions. It remain¬ 
ed a Persian province for about two centuries ; and, after the downfall of the Empire 
in 331 B.C., it, together with the Persian province of ‘India* or 'the country of 
the Indus • which had been added to the Empire by Darius not long after 516 B.C., 
came under the sway of Alexander the Great. Through Gandhara and the Indian 
province was exercised the Persian influence, which so greatly rao lifted the civilisa¬ 
tion of North* Western India. 

The Mahabharata has more historical and geographical backgrounds 
than the Ramayana to demonstrate the expansion of civilisation and 
religion, if not philosophy, in India. It did not preserve the line of 
kings with events like Rajatarangini. The Western theory of the home 
of early civilisation being outside India is Utopian, as civilisation is 
spread either by conquest or by trade. Indian trade dates back to more 
than 2000 B. C. The products and manufactures were distributed in 
India through navigation more than any other means of transport. The 
well-known King Solomon changed the name of the hill Sandhiman to 
Suliman.§ This establishes the Hindu occupation before the reign of 
Solomon. 

Religion and history are found combined in the Hindu Puranas and 
the great incident which is said to have led to the first ill-feeling between 
the step brothersi the Asuras and the Devas, was the unjust distribution 
of the Ambrosia churned out of the sea. The mountain Mandar was 

* Prof assort Walter R. Lawrence’s "The Valley of Kashmir’ pages 174, 170 and 166. 
t Professor Walter R. Lawrence’s "The Valley of Kashmir, 19 page 299 (foot-note). 
t Professor 8. J. Rapeon’s " Ancient India,'’ pages 81-82. 

I professor Walter R. Lawrence to "The Valley of Kashmir,*' page 298. 
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tlw staff used in the churning end the Basuki was the cord round It. 
The Mandar mountain is the Parasanath hill in Bihar, in the old province 
of Bengal The great Kapila, founder of Samkhya philosophy, excluded 
•Bengal from Aryabarta. 

M The following Kshatriya castes, through the extinction (non-performance) 
of their proper religions rites and on account of not seeing (•'.*., in the absence of 
their contact with) Brahmanas, hare been degraded to the Budra caste in this world. 
(48S)”* 

This is often wrongly referred to Bepgal f etc., but it should be read 
with the III Chapter of the Manu Samhita, verses 14—16. The report 
of 1887 of the Archaeological Survey of Bengal says:— 

“ Mandar is mentioned in the Mahabharata, not only in connection with the 
churning of the Ocean. In the Varaha Purana it is particularised es e place of pil¬ 
grimage : A deep tank is mentioned at its foot to the south, as also one on the 
summit, as also the Sapta-dhara and the Pancha-dhara at its foot, there is mention 
also of a cave on its west side, which 1 could neither see nor hear of : it is also men¬ 
tioned in Nepalese Buddhist literature, (Rajendra*s Nepalese Literature) in a manner, 
showing, that in Asoka's time, it was the seat of learned Jainas, and incidentally, 
the passage bears out, in a remarkable manner, Ed. Thomas* supposition, that Asoka 
professed the Jains religion, at least in the earlier part of his reign, after bis con¬ 
version from Brahmanism. 

“ Objects Nos. 12,13 and 14 are at Kahalgaon. Kahalgaon, which is noticed 
in much detail by Cunningham (Vol. A V) appears to me to be the place of Sacred 
Tirath mentioned in the Mahabharata (the rock-cat Temple, object No. 13, is men¬ 
tioned by Hiouen Thsang) And the form and sculpture of the rock-cut Temple 
would place it in the earlier Gupta period, consequently the place where it stands 
must early have been a place of religions worsbip. It is still a place of worship, 
not only to the Muhammadans, who have a Darga (object No. 14) on the level plat¬ 
form higher up, on that same Island, but by the lower close Hindus, who make 
offerings to the twin divinities Haji and Hajman, who are supposed to reside on, 
or in, the larger and the smaller rock in the river, at that plaoe. 

“ As the Mahebharata distinctly mentions one Sacred bathing place in Champa, 
and I am not aware of any other sacred place in the river, (for Jabangira, the 
only other possible place, has been shown to have become so subseqnent to the 
Mahabharsta and even to Hiouen Thsang) I have no option bat to identify this 
plaoe, which was certainly a place of some sanctity at the time of the Guptas, 
has been so all along, and is so now, 'as attested by the offerings made to Heji and 
Hajman end the Pir'e Dargah) with the Tirtha of Champa; and in that case I would 
identify the Gangal Dei Hill, with a temple on the top, a little to the East of 
Kahalgaon, (presently to be noticed) with the Dandaparna mentioned in the ex- 
tracts from the Mahabharata • CM »•» »• CM particularly all ode to the vast lake* 
Jfke expanse in which the river Ganges is as it were lost here, beoause l conceive 
it was here and not at Jahangira, that the holy spot was, where Jahnu*muni per¬ 
formed austerities 1 and this may also be the vast and holy lake into which the 
Gmgges Is said to flow in the Mahabharata t —but this is pure speculation. About 8 
miles downstream from Kahalgaon is Patharghatta, object No- 10 of the Bengal 
list. The place it noticed 'by various travellers, but Bishop Haber Is the only one 
who gives some description of the remains there. (Vo), f, pages 204 to 208).* 1 
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The historian Mr. R. Montgomery Martin, in his " Indian Empire,” 
mentions that the dress of the people of Bengal was the ancient form of 
that of the Aryans as described by Arrian. 

"The dress, as described by Arrian, was precisely the two wrappers of cotton 
cloth, still worn by the people of Bengal and by strict Brahmins everywhere.”* 

Further he makes an interesting allusion to the kings of Orissa, 
e.g , Yajati Kesari and Ganga and Surjya Vamsa. 

"The history of Orissa, like all others in the Deccan, begins with princes 
mention^ in the Mahabharata, describes in a very confused manner the successive 
occupation of the country by Vicramaditya and Salivahana, and the repeated invasions 
of Tavans from Delhi, from a country called Babul (supposed to mean Persia), from 
Cashmere and from Sinde, between the sixth century before, and the fourth after 
Christ." 

He also thinks that the Epic is an important source of history of 
Ancient India. 

" Our present information divides itself into two classes $ and comes either 
through the channel of poetry, that is, of history travestied into fable; or else 
through the medium of Brahmin or Buddhist priests : it must consequently be well 
searched and sifted before it can be relied on as unbiassed by political motive or 
sectarian prejudice. ”t 

The learned Vincent Smith says :— 

“ The political history of India begins for an orthodox Hindu more than three 
thousand yoars before the Christian era with the famous war waged on the banks 
of the Jumna, between the sous of Kuru and the sons of Pandu, as related in the 
vast Bpic known as the Mahabharata. (The epoch of the Kaliyoga, 3102 B.C., is 
usually identified with the era of Yudhisthira, and the date of the Mahabharata 
war). But certain astronomers date the war more than six centuries later (Cun¬ 
ningham, Indian Kras, pp. 6-13). See Fleet, J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 675 ; and R. Shamasa- 
try, Gavam Ayana (Mysore, 1906). But the modern critic fails to find sober history 
in bardic tales, and is constrained to travel down the stream of time much farther 
before he comes to an anchorage of solid fact. In order to be available for the 
purpose of history, eveuts must bo susceptible of arrangement in definite chrono¬ 
logical order, and capable of being dated approximately, if not exactly. Facts to 
which dates cannot be assigned, although they may bo invaluable for the purpose of 
ethnology, philology, and other sciences, are of no use to the historian.’'^; 

Philosophy is a branch of Hindu religion as the problems of practical 
questions offspiritual life naturally raise the questions of self-discipline, 
sacrifice, charity and the contemplation of God. Besides, the compat- 
ability of evil with the goodness of God and the unequal distribution of joy 
and misery in life are the intellectual problems of religion. The fact is 
that the development of mind and spirit is traced in the theory of 
creation. From the early period of Vedas and Brahmanas the spirit 
of God, manifested in the stupendous phenomena of visible creation, 
was represented by seven apostles. Those the world feared and admired 

* Mr. R. Montgomery Martin*. "Indian Empire,” pay. 47. 

t Mr. M. Montgomery Martin's “ Indian Umpire,* page 43. 

t Mr. ▼. A» Smith's ‘Yearly History of India.’' page 38 with note. 
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became heroes, till at last what they reasoned became God absolute* 
Narayana. Thus Ancient India constructed a system of belief and 
worship for the general body of men according to their abilities and 
culture. There were seven schools of philosophy, Samkhya, Yoga* 
Vedanta, Naya, Vaiceshika and Charvaka by Kapila, Patanjali, Vyasa, 
Goutama, Kanada and Charvaka, respectively. The last, Charvaka, 
being the conventional Epicurean theory, is not considered worthy of 
being called a philosophy in the Higher Hindu school of thought. He 
was killed after the Great War of Kurukshettra and was the reputed 
adviser of Durjodhana. 

The main aim of the great Epic seems to be that the ideal monarchs 
of self-restraint, like Sudershana and Yudhisthira, ascended to Heaven 
in person as the great sages Narada and others did in days of yore. 
The emancipation of the soul was not then a question of a chain of 
births dependent on the merits of works or its absorption into the pri¬ 
mordial essence of the Universe. For the cultured class the literature 
of Ancient India came into being. Vedic language was found unsuitable 
for the advancement of general culture and knowledge, and the perfected 
speech “Sanskrit’ 9 in poetry was thought to be the most convenient for 
learning the lessons by heart. 

Valmiki is said to have been the pioneer in this respect, and he 
taught young children first to reefte his compositions to musical accom¬ 
paniments, thus attracting the admiration of the assembly, for the learn¬ 
ed discourses of the educated and cultured sages could not be under¬ 
stood or be attractive. The dry subjects of philosophy, with which the 
great Epic Mahabharata dealt in the midst of other things, were found 
not so interesting to the mass as the Kavya form of literature with the 
amusing deeds of Hanuman to enliven the assembly by showing the won¬ 
derful possibilities of beastly power when combined with divinity. The 
Jatras of Bengal, even up to the last decade, observed this to amuse 
the audience in the pantomine of Hanuman. 

The Vedic poets were astrologers and astronomers, as the observa¬ 
tion of their sacrifices depended on the phases of the moon. In the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka of Vyasa mention of the planets is made for the 
first time. The laws of Manu were silent about them, but their worship 
is included in the later code of Yajnavalkya. These were at first seven 
with the seven sages, but became nine in consonance with the digits of 
mathemathics. It is admitted that the development, of Algebra, Arith¬ 
metic and Astronomy owed their origin to Ancient India. Medical 
science was much respected and was ranked with the Vedas as Upveda 
or a supplementary revelation under the tables of Ayurveda. The Epic 
Mahabharata, treating as it does with everything worth knowing, was 
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respected more than the Vedas. This is what the table of contents of 
the Epic meant when it said that it would outweigh all the Vedas put 
together when weighed in the scale. Sir William Hunter says :— 

“The works of the great traditional Indian physicians, Cbaraka and Susruta, 
were translated into Arabic not later than the 8th century.' 9 * ** Both appear as Brah¬ 
mans; Susruta being, according to tradition, the son of the sage Viswamibra; and 
Charaka, of another ‘Veda«learned Muni'f..." Unlike the astronomical treatises of the 
Brahmans, the Hindu Medical Works never refer to the Yavanas, or Greeks, as autho¬ 
rities; and, with one doubtful exception, they contain no names which point to a 
foreign origiu. The chief seat of the scieuce was at Benares, far to the east of 
Greek influence in India. Indeed, Indian pharmacy employed (he weights and mea¬ 
sures of Provinces still farther to the south east, namely. Magadha and Kalinga. 
Arabic medicine was founded on the translations from the Sanskrit treatises, made 
by command of the Kaliphs of Bagdad, 750*960 A.D. European medicine, down to the 
17th Century, was based upon the Arabic; and the name of the Indian physician 
Charaka repeatedly occurs in the Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sina), Khazes 
(A1 liasi), and Surapion (lbn Serabi). Indian medicine dealt with the whole area of 
the science. It described the structure of the body, its organs, ligaments, muscles, 
vessels and tissues. The Materia Medica of the Hindus embraces a vast collection 
of drugs belonging to the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, many of which 
have been adopted by European physicians. Their pharmacy contained ingenious 
processes of preparation, with elaborate directions for the administration and 
classiAcation of medicines. Much attcution was devoted to hygiene, to the regimen 
of the body, and to diet. 

* * The surgery of the Ancient Indian physicians appears to have been bold and 
skilful. They conducted amputations, arresting the bleeding by pressure, a 
cup-shaped bandage, and boiling oil. They practised lithotomy, performed opera¬ 
tions in the abdomen and uterus ; cured hernia, fistula, piles; set broken bones 
and dislocations; and were dexterous in the extraction of foreign substances from 
the body. A special branch of surgery was devoted to rhinoplasty, or operations 
for improving deformed ears and noses, and foruiiug new ones; u useful operation 
in a country where mutilation formed part of the judicial system, and one which 
European 8 urge jus have borrowed. It is practised with much success in the 
Residency Hospital at Indore, liolkar's capital; as jealous husbands in Native States 
still resort, in spite of more humane laws, to their ancient remedy against a sus¬ 
pected or unfaithful wife. This consists iu throwing the woman violently down 
on the ground and slashing off her nose. 1 have seen a woman in hospital under 
the process of new nose-making, and other successful examples of the operation 
when completed.”): 

Ancient India gave ample scope for the discovery of arts and their 
advancement. The colonisation by the Pandavas of a region full of 
forest and unfit for human habitation proves that. Alexander was 
very unhappy as he could not induce his soldiers to conquer Bengal, 
which was the centre of Indian trade with the world. The importance 
of the provinces of Bengal and Behar and Orissa has been shown. 
The Survey report of Bengal is quoted and it will be interesting to show 


* Sir W.W. Hunter's “The Indian Empire", page 149. 
t Sir W.W. Hunter’s ,r The Indian Empire 9 ', page 131. 

$ Sir William W. Hunter’s “The Indian Empire ", pages 149 - 150 . 



how the aboriginal race of India were displaced from Bengal and lived 
in Khandaba Prastha, and when they were displaced by the Landavas, 
went to tbe North-West Frontier, where Alexander found them, and 
elsewhere. 

“ Starting from the West, Alexander the Great found Rawal Pindi District in 
the hands of the Takkas or Takshaka, from whom its Greek name of Taxila was 
derived* This people has been traced to a Scythian migration about tbe 6th century 
B.C f (each dates have no pretension to be anything more than intelligent conjec¬ 
tures based on very inadequate evidence. With regard to the Takshaks, s(f Colonel 
Tod and the authorities which he quotes, Rajasthan, Vol. i. p. 53 passim, pp. 93 it 
aeg. (Madras Reprint, 1873.) Their settlements in the 4th century B.O. seem to 
have extended from the Paropamisan range (where Alexander found them as the 
Psrae-Takfe-pahari or Hill Takae (?).) in Afghanistan to deep into Northern India* 
Their Punjab Capital, Takshasila, or Taxila, was the largest city whioh Alexander 
met with between the Indns and the Jhelum (327 B.C.). (Arrian. The Brahman 
mythdogist a, of course, produce an Aryan pedigree for so important a parson as 
King Taksha, and make him the son of Bharata and nephew of Ram Chandra). 
Salshavana, from whom the Saka or Scythian era took its commencement (78 A.D.), 
is held by some authorities to have been of Takshak descent. (Tod, Rajasthan, Vol. 
i. p. 96 (ed. 1873). In the 7th Century A.D , Taki, (Taki, or Asarur, 45 miles West of 
Lahore* General Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of India, p. 161, and Map vi. (ed. 1871). 
This Taki lies, however, considerably to the South-East of the Takshasila of 
Alexander’s expedition), perhaps derived from the same race, was the Capital of 
the Punjab. The Scythic Tasks hake, indeed, are supposed to have been the source 
of the great Serpent Race, the Takshakas or Nagas, who figure so prominently in 
Sanskrit literature and art, and whose name is still borne by Naga tribes of our 
own day. TheTakkas remaining to the present time aro found only in the Districts 
of Delhi and Karnal. They number ah ut 15,000, of whom three-fourths have 
adopted the faith of Islam. 

“ The words Naga and Takshaka in. Sanskrit both mean a 4 snake ’, or tailed 
monster. As the Takshakas have been questionably connected with the Scythian 
Takkas, so the Nagas have been derived, by conjecture in the absence of evidence* 
from the Tartar patriarch NagaB, the second son of Klkhan (Tod, Rajasthan, 
VoL i. p. 53 (ed. 1873); a very doubtful authority). Both the terms, Nagae and 
Takshakas, seem to have been loosely applied by the Sanskrit writers to a variety 
of non-Aryan peoples in India, whose religion was of an anti-Ary an type. We 
learn, for example, how the five Pendeva bretheren of the Mahabharata burned* out the 
Snake-king Takshaka from his primeval Khandava Forest. The Takshaka* and Nagas 
were the Tree and Serpent worshippers, whose rites and objects of adoration have 
impressed themselves deeply. on the architecture and sculpture of India. They 
probably included, in a confused manner, several different races of Scythic origin. 
Tbe chief authority on Tree and Serpent worship in India selected the term ‘Scythian’ 
tea the anti-Aryan elements, which entered so largely into the Indian religion* both 
ancient and modern. (Dr. J. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, pp. 71* 72 
(India Museum. 410, 1868)* For the results of more recent local research, eee 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s papers in the Journal of the As. Soc., Bengal. ‘The Snake 
Symbol in India’, ’Ancient Sculpturings on Rocks', *8tone Carvings at MainpurP, 
etc.; the Honourable Rao Sahib Vishvanatfa Norayan Mandlik’s 'Serpent-worship 
in Western India', and other essays in the Bombay As. Soc. Journal; also. Reports 
of Archslogical Survey, Western India.)” # 


•Sir William W. Hunter’s ''Indian Empire 9 ’, pages 239-28$w ith notes. 
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The Mahab har ata mentions Takshasila as the capital of Jaamejoya. 
It is evident from this that the colonisation took place from Indraprastha 
(Delhi) to Takshasila. The great Epic and archaeological and other 
surveys testify to this. European scholarship has traced it differently. 
The amorphous growth of colonisation is not only a very important 
question of migration, but has a great bearing on the question ol' the 
home of the ancient Hindus, where the Vedas developed and grew 
and tra^e flourished. If the Aryan race had entered India from the 
Himalayas then that would have been the trade route, but it was not. 
The home of shipbuilding was Bengal, and the ships of Bengal were 
famous from time immemorial, and the Europeans and other traders came 
to Satgong for trade before the first century of Christ. The birthplace 
of Vyasa is said to be in an island and for that his name is Dvaipayana. 
He was of black complexion and that was why another adjective was 
addedf so he was called Krishna Dvaipayana and there is a 6hrine in 
the island famous for the birth of the great author Vyasa, 263 miles 
from Calcutta. Every Bengali Almanac gives the description of the 
place, i.e., the island is surrounded by three rivers Brahmana, Samkhya 
and Koel, 5 miles from the B. N. Railway Station, Rowkela. 

The Bengali almanac more than the other Indian almanacs, is 
following the old Hindu system of giving all necessary information 
within a brief compass, not only about the daily chart of the disposi¬ 
tions of constellations and planets to help the observance of daily and 
periodical worship, but all necessary information for pilgrimages to 

sacred shrines for acquiring religious merit. There not only the 

* 

birthplace of Vyasa is given but also several shrines in the Himalayas 
are mentioned where Vyasa performed religious austerities. Patanjal 
is said to have performed his Yoga austerities in a village of Patan, 
ten miles north of Meraari station in the district of Burdwan in Bengal, 
and people worship a Siva named after him. There is also an image 
of Narayan in a village called Pandu-Kesava, twelve miles from 
Badarikasrama. It is said to have been brought by Arjuna from Heaven 
and established there. Eleven miles from Cawnpore a Siva bearing 
the name of Valmiki is worshipped, and the place of Valmiki’s residence 
is ascribed to a hill in Jhansi, Manikpur Branch Line of the G. I. P. 
Railway, 5 miles north of Bahilpur station. 

There is a Vyasa cave in a mountain two miles from Bilaspur 
station, from which there was a tunnel to the place of residence of 
Markendaya, a sage, seven miles from it. This is now closed up with 
a stone. The place of residence of the illustrious royal sage Visvamitra 
is a place called Chantratala (power of morality) near Buxar station, 
wfiere a Siya called Ramesvar was worshipped. Kapila performed 
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religious austerities in Ha rid war, named after him. The birthplace of 
Sita is ascribed to Janakpura 9 within 60 miles of Mokameh station. In 
Monghyr there is the famous Sitakunda, whose mineral water is sold 
far and Wide* and near it the famous king Jarasandha is lying. Rishyas- 
ringa’s place of residence is in Bhagulpore f a few miles from Mokameh 
Ghat station. The famous Kama's place is ascribed to Karnagarhi in 
Midnapore, Bengal, where the ruins of a big temple are lying. The 
birthplace of the sage Kasyapa and that of the progenitor of the Solar 
line are said to be at different places in Kashmir. There is a Khandaba 
Forest in the Bombay Presidency 196 miles from Jubbulpore where small 
temples are found. 

Traditions in the sacred shrines establish, to a great extent, the 
missing links of the ancient history of India. Bengal and Kashmir 
seemed to be the north and south poles of ancient civilisation. Those 
who followed the path of absolute renunciation went from Bengal and 
Behar to the Himalayas to practise religious austerities. Bengal and 
Behar may claim justly to be regarded as the most ancient centre of 
civilisation, where independence of thought and action was allowed, for 
from that place many great men were bom like Vyasa, Budha, Gou- 
rangya and Kalidasa. 

In those days the Brahmans could not be punished and tyrants could 
do anything they liked. What cannot be cured must be endured, was 
the ruling maxim. Bengal stood against it and the institutes of Manu 
and Yajnavalkya looked down upon such a country and the Brahmans 
were at the root of it, # as Bengal Kad the moral courage to disown them. 
Raghunandan and Gauranga established the predominence of Bengal in 
the religious world and the Naya philosophy of Navadwipa governed the 
other schools and soon became so famous that students from all parts of 
India flocked there. At Benares, the ancient seat of learning! Bengalis 
usurped the Naya seat and are there even now. The black Bengali 
Vyasa or Krishna Dwaipayana v became Padarayana Vyasa at Badri* 
kasrama. He too established his place of residence at Benares and 
established the image Adikesava,but the evil inclination due to Kali-Juga 
predominated in the end. The place where he resided was called Vyasa- 
Kasi, the abhorred place of the Saivas. 

There was no custom in civilised India which could permit of the 
curious situation of five husbands to one wife or the Niyoga system in 
the first three castes of the Indo Aryan family. Briggs in the introduc¬ 
tion to his translation of Ferishta (p. i x iii) says:— 

41 Some of the Hindus assert that the tribes of Brahmin and Kahetry (Kshatriya) 
existed from time immemorial, but that the Rajputs are a modern tribe, only known 
since the beginning of the Kulyoog (Cali Tugs, A- k, 8?15), The rajahs. not satis ffed 
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with their married wives, had frequently children by their female slaves, who, al¬ 
though not legitimate successors to the throne, were styled li&jputs, or the children 
of the rajahs. 

Yajutsa was the only son of Dhritarastra by a Vaisya wife, who 
survived the Great War and went over to the side of the Pandavas before 
the wart and Dasratha too had a son by a Vaisya wife. It is evident the 
inter-marriages between Kshatriya and Vaisya gave the children the 
name of Kshetry in India for they combined in them trading faculties 
with legitimate ambitions of easy, princely habits of life and enjoyment. 
The quotations of independent European Historians of note prove 
beyond doubt the important connection of the Indian Epics with Bengali 
Behar and Orissa in the past. The Mahabharata furnishes important 
links and close relationship with the king of Kalinga. Cbitrangada, 
king of Kalingai must have been a powerful Kshatriya, whose daughter 
was won by Kama for Durjodhana at the Svayambara ceremony of 
marriage.f 

" According to the Muhavamsa, the mother of Vijaya, the conqueror of Ceylon, 
was a princess of Bengal, but her mother was a princess of Kalinga, whence she had 
been banished on account of her immorality and went with a caravan of merchants, 
going to Magadha. On the way, while going through the country of Ladha (Modem 
Badha or Western Bengal) the party was scattered by the attack of a lion which cap¬ 
tured the prinoess and became the father of Simhabahu or Sihabahu, the father of 
Vijaya. This Simhabahu was permitted, for killing his father, ». e. t the lion, to clear 
the forest and found the kingdom of Northern Kalinga, the capital of which was Sim- 
hapura. It is quite probable that the village of Singur in the Iiooghly district of 
South-Western Bengal is identical with Simhapura, the new capital of Northern 
Kalinga”.? 

In the great battle the army of Kalinga followed the lead of Bhaga- 
datta, king of Kamrupa, and in the famous formation of Drona, which 
cost Abhimanyu’s life, the said army was placed at its neck. Srutayas, 
the king of Kalinga, was said to have protected Jayadratha from the 
attacks of Bhima and Arjuna. Jarasandha was a well-known and power¬ 
ful king of the Mahabharata. Buchanan’s Statistics, Vol. II, furnish 

important clues to the places of the Epic occurrances:— 

1 Major Wilford says thatSagalais another ancient name of Mungger; bat I do 
not know on what authority, and such of the Pandits, as well as vulgar of the place, 
as 1 have consulted, are totally ignorant of the name. The remain of antiquity, which 
according to tradition goes farthest back, is on a hill called Nauyagarhi, south-east 
about four miles from Mungger. It is said to have been the prison where Jarasandha, 
king of Magadha, had confined 80,000 of the princes of India, whom in pursuit of uni¬ 
versal monarchy he had taken prisoners, and intended to sacrifice to the gods; 
bat fortunately ho was killed by Bhim, the brother of Tudhisthira. who afterwards 
contested the sovereignty of India with his kinsman Duryyodhana”.§ “ Major Wil¬ 
ford seems to have been able to find some authority, for considering Rajmahal as a 

*Mr. B. Montgomery Martin's “The Indian Empire'* page42 (footnote). 

+ The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva. Chapter IV. 

$B. D. Banerjee’s “ History of Orissa,*' Vol. 1, page 49. 

| Buchanan’s Statistics, pages46-46, Vol. II. 
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place of note in great antiquity, and says, (Asiatlck Researches, Vol. 9, page 84) that 
Balaram, the brother of Krichna, after his wars with fianasur, whose residence is 
still shown near Puraniya, (Purneah) built Rajagrihaor Rajamahal, on the banka of 
the Ganges, which 'must not be confounded with Patna, the Rajagriha of .Jarasandha. 

I presume, therefore that Major Wilford means our Rajmahal, which in faot is at 
no great distance from the city of Banasur, that 1 hare described in my account of 
Dina]pur;and near Puraniy a I have not been able to trace any work attributed to 
that hero 1 ’ 11 ... "Where Major Rennell places Phatuka, is Shumushpur Jafurabad, a town 
with 300 houses, and some considerable religious edifices. It .may be considered as a 
suburb of Phatuha. Baikunthapur is a town at least as large as Phatuha, but has 
not so many good houses, is rather in a state of decay, and is chiefly inhabited by 
wearers. Ba'kanthapur is a remarkable place of worship. The mother of Man 
Singha died at this place, and, where she was burned, a Baradwari, or Hall with 12 
doors, was built by her son. and several temples were at the same time endowed. On 
this occasion the Governor was favoured with a dream, in which he was' informed 
of the place in the river, where Jarasandha had one day thrown an amulet (Yantra), 
tliat ha usually wore on his arm, and such dreams being always true, the amulet was 
found. It is a stone representing a Lingga adorned with four human heads. It is 
alleged, that at the Sivaratri 200,000 people assemble. ,, t 

"Themost remarkable place of Hindu worship is in a small marshy lake at the 
old seat of the Tharus called Gurgang. Itissaidtobe mentioned in the Uamayana 
of Valmiki, that Dasarath, the father of Rama, while lying in wait for game near a 
river, shot Sravan, the son of Andhak Muni, mistaking him for a deer or wild beast. 
Andhak, although a Muni passing his time in silent contemplatiou of divine things, 
Was of low degree; but being very holy, and withal rather irascible, he cursed the 
king of Ayodhya, who had killed his son, and in consequence llama and Lakshman, 
the king’s sons, passed 14 years in the woods, where they had many troubles. About 
10 years ago it was somehow discovered, that in the Tharus’ old loke, called Gandar 
jhil in the vulgar language, there is a deep pool, ond that it was there that Dasarath 
killed Sravan. It has also been discovered, that this had been |the place where Gan- 
dharba, another silent contempt a tor, was wont to pray. On these accounts about 
600 people assemble to bathe in the pool on the new moon in Magh. The claim to 

Gandharba Muni may be very good; but in the legend of Valmiki, there is a strong 

% 

circumstance mentioned against this being the place where Sravan was killed; for 
it is there stated, that the unfortunate affair took place on the Tamasa, a river, 

which passes Azemgar, and is called Tangus(Tonse River) in the language of men.”? 

• 

“The Raja of Mahauli says that he is of the same family with the Jayanagar 
Raja, descended of Bharata, the brother of Ramachandra. This prince, after Rama 
assumed the Government of Ayodhya, went to assist Yuddhajit, his mother's brother, 
king of Kekaya against the Gandharbas, who had invaded the country. Having 
expelled these, he built two cities, of which one was Srinagar, and left there his 
two sons, Taksha and Puskal. According to the Desmala of the Saktisanggam 
Tantra, Kekaya is situated between the Brahmaputra River and Kamrup, that is 
to say, it is the country we call Bhootan; which, in Sangakrita, is otherwise cali< d 
Balya; but l am told, that Valmiki considers Kekaya os the same with Kaamira. 
However such discordancies may be reconciled, many pretend that Srinagar, near the 
source of the Ganges, is the city built by Bharata, and that the Suryabangsis of 
Mahauli,earne from Kuman, in that vicinity.” 

h 
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• Buchanan’s Statistics Vol. II, page 07. 

1 Buchanan’s Statistics, pages 44-45, Vol. I. 

; Buchanan's Statistics, p. 886, Vol. II. 



The origin of the name of Magadha, as given in the Purans, 
bears out the significant fact in the Astika Parva of the Mahabharata 
that Garuda disgorged a Brahman and his Sudra wife. 

“In the Ayodhyakanda, of the Sk&ndha Puran, although supposed to have been 
written by Vyas, who also composed the Samba-Puran, a totally different account is 
given. It is there stated that Dasaratha ltaja, the father of llama, who flour¬ 
ished iu the silver age (Tretyug) many thousand centuries before Samba, brought 
these Brahmans from Sakadwip to a great feast, where many Munis and persons of 
the sacred^order were assembled. After the feast, the Brahmans of Saka were loaded 
with presents and sent home. This same book mentions that a certain (Jaya, who 
had been king of the whole world within the seas for C,U00 years, gave great offence 
to Buryya, by applying to the Brahmans who studied the Vedas, and for neglecting 
the Brahmans of Suryya. On this account the king and all his Brahmanas were 
afflicted with the leprosy and were told by Suryya, that they could only be cured by 
driuking the water in which his Brahmans, the Sakadwipis, had washed their 
feet. On this account, the king and his Brahmans went to the banks of the milky 
eea. and were cured. Krianna afterwards brought IB families into Jambudwip, in 
order to cure his son Samba of the lepiosy. When the cure had been performed, 
these Brahmanas, called Magas, wished to return to their own country; but Krishna, 
Narad and others were very desirous for them to stay, and having persuaded them, 
Krishna prayed to the Magus and sent them to Magadha, to which they were conduct¬ 
ed by Samba, and placed at Sambakbyagram, north from Giribraja (Giriyak), where 
he resided. Although Samba thus lived close to the capital of the Brihadrathas, 
then the chief kingB of India, he is said in this book to have been the groat king; but 
there is still another circumstance more troublesome to reconcile with anything like 

history. 1 * 

There are thirty Kashmiri learned Brahmanas families in Behar 
quite distinct from the other Brahmanas.f Uparichara Basu, the ancestor 
of the famous king Jarasandha, with whom the story of the great Epic 
begins, lived in Magadha (pp. 29 “Martin’s Eastern India”, Vol. I). 
The place Ekchackra is identified with Arab. 

“The name Arah is said by the Pandits of the place to be properly Ara, and to 
be a corruption of Aranya, which iu the Sangakrita signifies a waste. This name was 
given by the five sons of Paudu, the place then being a forest, where they performed 
several great works. In particular the Tandits allege, that it was here where the 
five brothers married Draupadi. Such marriages are now totally illegal, nor could 
any one of these chiefs have now married this lady, as she was of the same family 
with themselves in%the male line. This is only curious as it shows that the Hindu 
Law has in modern times undergone great changes iu other matters, as well as in 
the introduction of caste. It must be, however, observed, that this custom ot several 
brothers having a common wife is still very prevalent among the buddhiats of 
Tibet. Ihe Pandit of the survey doubts very much of Ara having been the scene of 
this marriage, and the derivation of the name from the Sangskrita seems exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful. In Persian the name is written Arab. The place is said to be also 
called Ifikachakra. implying the, people to live in unanimity, a virtue for which at 
present they have by no means the credit.:* 

« Buchanan's Statistics (Martin's tiastern'India), page 15 ), Vol. 1. 

| Buchanan's Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), page 150, Vol. L 

X Buchanan's Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), page 413, VoL I. 
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**Xhe principal remain of antiquity in this divison is Rautargar, which as t 
hats said, derives its name from the young prince Rahitaawa, the son of Uarischandra, 
a king of the family of thesun in the most remote periods of Hindu legend* Whether 
or not Rohitaswa resided there, may be doubted; but his image, there can be little 
doubt, continued to be worshipped in the fortress until destroyed by the seal of 
Aurungseb. Such, at least, is the general tradition, and all the circumstances are 
highly probable.’ # 

•‘Among the orthodox Hindus, Buddha is not considered as synonymous with 
Bhagawan a deity, or Muni a saint, but is always talked of as one personage, an 
incarnation of Vishnu, and in an inscription found at Buddha-Gaya, oi which a 
translation has been published in the Asiatick Researches (Vol. 1, p. 284), this is 
fully stated. It is there mentioned by the author of the inscription that Buddha, 
the incarnation of a part of Vishnu, and the same with llari. appeared at the com¬ 
mencement of the Kaliyug iu a wild an l dreadful forest, and that Amar, one of the 
nine Jewels of the Court of Vikramaditya, having discovered this place of the supreme 
being in the forest, caused an image to be made, and a holy temple to be constructed, 
and therein were set up the divine foot of Vishnu, the images of the Pandus, of 
Brahma,and the rest of the divinities. This place, according to the inscription, 
is called Buddha-Gaya, and the fore-fathers of him, who shall perform the cere* 
mony of the Sraddba at this place, shall obtain salvation, as is mentioned in the 
Vayu-Puran. ,, t 

Gaya is one of the oldest and the most respected shrines of Hindus 
in India. It is held in very great esteem by literate and illiterate alike, 
even now. 

“The chief place of worship among the Hindus is on the Pangchane river, 
where it passes between the hill called Girihraja and the former abode of Jarasandha. 
About 5,000 people are B&id to bathe there on the Purnama of Kartik. West from 
Giriyak, on the south side of tho above-mentioned ridge near its centre are- five 
springs, four of them hot, and dedicated to worship. At these springs, on the Tiluga- 
Saogkranti, from 8 to 10*000 people assemble to bathe, and the Uajugriha Brahmans 
have the small profits that accrue. These springs aie situated in a row parallel to 
the hill, and are collectively called Tapoban.J 

'* It must be observed, that on the west extremity of the hill, towards the plain 
where Jarasandha is said to have been killed, and from whence three is an opening 
to what is most peculiarly called Rajngriha, there is a road ascending the hill 
exactly similar to that at the east end, and 1 have no doubt, that it reaches this 
temple, and oould have served no other purpose, hut as opening a communication with 
it, although by the natives it is considered as the remains of a fortification. In this 
1 have no doubt, that they are entirely mistaken. The only image that 1 saw near 
the temple, was a small one exceedingly decayed, which was found in the bottom of 
the tank. It represents a four-armed female with a child on her knee.§ 

“The idea of Jarasandha*s house having been seated on the hill Giribra]a, so 
generally believed in the country, seems to derive its origin from a verse in the 
Bhagwat, which mentions that Krishna, Bhima and Arjun disguised as mendicants 
went to Girihraja, where was the son of firihadratha (Jarasandha), and at the time 
when mendicants were usually admitted, they went into the palace, and saw the king.li 

* Buchanan'S Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), page 482. Vol. 1. 

t Buchanan’s Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), pages69-70. Vol. I. 

$1 bid page 78, Vol. I. 

11 hid page 80, Vol. I. 

11 bid page 81, Vol* I* 
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• 4 There.are caves, one of them assigned to the Lomas or Romas, the reciters of 
the Mahabharata, and the other to Kama, one of the heroes who was said to hare 
practised asceticism (pp. 104 ibid)". 

Regarding the colonisation of the different parts of India the 
European Historian Martin's views will be found interesting:— 

“ Swayambbuwa, the founder of the kingdom of Vithora, by the whole of what 
is called the golden age (Sabya Vug), preceded Vaiwaswata, the founder of the king¬ 
dom of Kosala and the latter was the great grandson of Marichi, while Bud ha, who 
founded ^he adjacent kingdom of Kuru, and reigned at Pratisthan, opposite to 
l’rayag, about the same ti ne with Vaiwaswata whose daughter he married, was 
the grandson of Atri. 1 look upon these Brahmadikas, therefore, as tho leaders 
of a colony, which at the end of the golden age, settled in India, and assumed the 
name of Brahmans, as being farther advanced in the arts than the descendants of 
Swayambhuwa its more early princes. 1 look upon it also as probable, that these 
personages came from Western Asia, introducing with them the Sangskrita language, 
generally admitted to be radically the same with the Persian dialect, while the 
languages spoken among all the rude tribes that inhabit the fastnesses of India, and 
which are probably remains of its afleient tongue, have no sort of analogy to the 
languages of the west. In the history of Kashmirs, preserved by Abui Fazil, 
Kasyapa, who was the son of Marichi, is said to have introduced the Brahmans (that 
is, a colony of civilized men) into that country, and the traditions <»f Behar State, 
that he there founded a city, of which I was shown some of the remains. These no 
doubt were of much later date than the time of Kasyapa, although lie may have 
been the founder of the city to which they once belouged. One of the sons of 
Kes>apa, named Viwaswa, is supposed to be new tho deity presiding over the sun, 
owing probably to his having introduced from Persia the worship of that luminary, 
and, from flattery, his descendants were usually called the family of the sun ('Surya- 
bangsa). Uis son Vaiwaswata, who, in a former transmigration, had been Satys- 
brata (perhaps Noah), founded the kingdom of Kosala, long one of the most powerful 
in India, and built the city of Kosalapuri, or Ayodhya.* 

“Buddha was born about 1366 years before Christ, he being the son-in-law of 
Vaiwaswata, it is probable that this prince may have been born about the year 1399, 
and we may allow him to have been 33 yeais old when he founded Ayodhya, and 
the kingdom of Kosala. In the genealogies may be found several different lists 
of his successors, who are commonly supposed by Pandits to have succeeded ea *h other 
from father to son. by right of primogeniture, nor did one prince fail to leave his 
kingdom to his eldest son for many generations (Asiatic Researches, Vol. 2, p.130). 
This, however, seems to be a mere supposition taken for granted, because in some of 
the genealogies the names fol'ow each other without any remark, for the direct line 
failed in Ambarisha, and went to the descendants of his brother; and Bharata 
usurped the Government for 14 years from his elder brother Kama", t 

Paleolithic implements found in Orissa and the delta of Bengal 
with the account of Sagar, king of the Solar dynasty, and ancient re¬ 
mains and traditions connected with the Pouranic and Epic accounts, 
give clear indications that the early ancient home and the Indian colo¬ 
nisation of Aryans took place on the seaside of Bengal and Orissa. 
The theory of Noah's Ark, and Mandar hill being the churning staff to 

* Buchanan's Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), pages 330-331, Vol# II. 

t Buchanan’s Statistics (Martin's Eastern India), page 331, Vol. II. 
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skim the ocean to bring out the ambrosia of life bears this out. Bengal 
has been famous for shipbuilding and trading in India. 

The bare outlines of the idol figures of gods like Kali of Kalighat, 
Jagannath, Subhadra and Balarama of Puri point to the age of the art 
when it was in its infancy, and there is the well-known tradition and 
squib at Visvakarma, to whom the workmanship of the wooden figures 
of Jagannath, etc., are ascrihedi and the author’s name is identified with 
the name of the king of heaven, Indra (Indradyumna). The name 
Indradyumna implies that he has wealth like the king Indra. He was 
said to have descended from the Solar dynasty of kings. Pouranic 
account connects Jagannath with Narayana and Narada, and what is 
more, the very nim tree on whose bough Krishna lost his life by being 
shot by an arrow, was said to have been curved out for the very first 
figures of the gods which have been renewed every twelfth year since 
then. Thus the Epic connection is also established. 

The popularity of Puri and its presiding deity, Jagannath, seems 
to precede the Budhistic age. The disposition of the three gods and 
their mutual relationship established their connection with the sequel of 
the Mahabharata War—that the throne which went to the sons of Puru 
and Yadavas was again lost by the curse of Yajati upon his son Yadoo 
and eventually passed to Subhadra’s grandson, Parikshit. What 
Bhagiratha did to his ancestors, the sons of Sagara, Krishna, Balaram 
and Subhadra did to their ancestors to release them from the curse of 
Yajati. This is the system of deliverance by Pitrijajna, which system 
the Mahabharata elucidates. In Tritha-Jattra Parva, Chapter CXIV, in 
Kalinga Baitarani, the Pandavas with Draupadi offered oblations to 
their manes and the sacrifice of Visvamittra took place. It can be justly 
inferred that Daksha Yajna was performed there. For ready reference 
the translation of the chapter is given. It*speaks for itself:— 

“Vaishampayana said:—O Jan me joy a, thereupon the Pandavas started from the 
Kousiki and went, one after the other, to all the sacred shrines. Oking, going to 
the sea where the Ganges mingles with it, he performed the sacred ceremony of a 
plunge in the centre of the five hundred rivers. 0 descendant of Bharata, that 
ruler of earth, the hero, accompanied by his brothers then went along the shore of 
the ocean to the land of the Kalingas. Lomasha said:—0 son of Kunti, this is 
ILalinga where flows the river Vaitarani, where (on the banks of which) Dharma 
performed sacrifices under the protection of the celestials. This is the northern 
bank (of the Vaitarani) always frequented by the Brahmanas, inhabited by the 
Bishis, suitable for performing sacrifices and adorned with a hill. It rivals the path 
by which a virtuous man fit for going to heaven goes to the celestial region. In the 
days of Yore, the Bishis performed sacrifices at this spot. 0 king of kings, here at 
this spot Budra seized the sacrificial beast. 0 king of kings, he then exclaimed. 
•This is my share.' 0 best of the Bharata race, the (sacrificial) beasts being thus 
taken away, the celestials then thus spoke to him. “Do not cast covetoous eyes on 
the property of others. Do not disregard all ths righteous rales." They then 
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addressed pleasing words of glorification to Kudra (Siva). They gratified him with a 
sacrifice and they offered him suitable honours. Thereupon, giving up the beasts, 
he went away by the path trodden by the celestials. O Yudhisthira, hear from 
me what then happened to Itudra. The celestials from the fear of Kudra set apart 
for eternity the best portion of all shares (of a sacrifice) such as was fresh and not 
stale. > The man, who bathe? at this spot and reoites this ancient story, sees with his 
human eyes the path that leads to tho celestial region. 

“Vaishampayana said :—Thereupon all the highly exalted Pandavas with 
Draupadi descended to the Vaitarini and offered oblations to the Pitris. 
Yudhisthira said-0 Lomasha, behold, how great is tho merit of a pious 
act! Having bathed in this spot with proper form. 1 seem no more to touch 
tho world of men. O vow-observing ltishi, through yonr grace 1 see all the regions. 
This is tho sound of the recitations (of the Vedas) by the high-souled Rishis. Lomasha 
said:—O Yudhisthira, Oruler of men, tho place from which you hear tliis sound, is 
distant from hero three hundred thousand Yojanas, keep quiet. O king, this is the 
celestial .forest of the self-croate (Biahraa) where, O king of kings, the powerful 
Vishwamitra performed his sacrifices. In which sacrifices the aelf create (Brahmaj 
gave away to the illustrious Kashyapa, as Dakshiua, this earth with all its moun¬ 
tains, rivers and countries. O son of Kunti. as soon as earth was given away, she 
became sad : and thus she spoke in anger to the exalted lord of the world. ‘O 
exalted one, you should not have given me away to any mortal. Your this giving me 
away would come to nothing, for 1 am going down to the nether world.’ O Ruler 
of earth, seeing the earth sad and despondent, the exalted UUhi, Kasbyapa, gratified 
hor by a propitiatory act. O son of Pandu, thereupon the earth was gratified with 
his ascetlsm. She again tobo from the water and remained as a sacrificial alter. O 
king, yonder before us is tho spot with the distinct form of that sacred altar, o 
great king, ascending it, become great in prowess. O king, this i9 that sacred 
altar stretching as far as the sea; bo blessed by ascending it; and of yourself 
across the sea. When you will ascend it to-day, I shall perfom the ceremony to avert 
all evils from you, for, 0 descendant of Ajamira, this altar here, as soon as it is 
touched by a mortal, goes down into the sea. ‘I bow to the God who protects 
tho universe, 1 bow to the God who is beyond this universe. O lord of gods, come 
near this salt sea. The fire, the sun, the organ of generation, water, the goddess, 
the seed of Vishnu, nectar and the navel of nectar. The god of fire is the organ that 
generated you (ocean). The earth is your body. Vishnu gavo the seed that cansed 
your being. You are the navel of q^ctar.* O son of Pan !u, you must recite the above 
words of truth, and as you recite you must quickly ascend this altar 0 Pandava, 
thus those words of truth must be audibly recited; and while thus reciting them, 
one must plunge into this lord of rivers (ocean). O son of Kunti, O best of the 
Kurus, else this lord of waters of divine origin, this great ocean, must not be 
touched even by the end of a Kusa (grass). Vaishan payana said :—Thereupon, 
when the ceremony to avert evils had boon completed, the high-souled Yudhisthira 
went into the sea. Having performed all that the Rishi (Lomasha) had ordered, 
he went to the Hahendra (mountain) and spent tho night there.'* * 

There is one significant fact above all to hold Bengal and Orissa 
• as the place where the first creation of man took place, for the Mongolo- 
Dravidian type predominates there. The Santhals of Chhota Nagpur 
represent the Dravidian type and the central regions of India belong to 
the Aryo-Dravidian group. It proves the theory that the early people had 
no fixed habitation. They went to Mongolia and Dravid and, when 

• The Mahabharata, Chapter CX1V, Vana Parva, page 173, verses, 1—30. 
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their descendants returned to their home they formed the Mongolo- 
Dravidian group, and those Aryas who moved to Central India by 
inter-marriage formed the Arya-Dravidian group. Along the ridges of 
the Himalayas the Mongolian type is represented by the Bodo of 
Assami Garurigs of Nepal, Lopchas of Sikkim and Darjeeling, and 
the Peytho-Dravidians are the Lama and the Coorgs of Western 
India, and from the valley of the Ganges to Ceylon the Dravidian type 
prevails. The pure Arya race in India can only be determined strug¬ 
gling for existence in the midst of the uncivilised people, the c Asuras, 
who were beastly for their selfish ends as denounced in the first Sloka 
of Valmiki before he undertook to write the Ramayana. 

The original fight seems to have started from the idea of race 
propagation and an easy method of life. To reign is worth everything 
was the idea of the Asuras, but the Devas or Aryas tried to find out 
by labour how one could live long with wisdom so that one # s labour 
would not be lost to posterity. This is the ambrosia churned out of 
the ocean in the Puranas and the cause of the fight between the Devas 
and Asuras. The sages took both sides and were ultimately divided. 
The god Siva was worshipped by the Asuras. 

An annual Fair takes place on the Sivaratri festival in Bhagulpur 
where there is a Siva called Srigeswar after the sage Rishyasringa, who 
lived in Singheswara, 24 miles from Raghopur Station on the B. N. Ry. 
Line, which starts from Semaria Ghat on the Ganges opposite Mokameh 
Ghat. One and a half miles from Mokameh there is a place where f it is 
said, Parasurama lived. The place of residence of the famous charitable 
Kama is ascribed to the place called Karna-Garah in Midnapure District, 
within Jhalabari Thana, where the remains of a big temple are found. 
All these shrines connected with local* traditions cannot be spurious 
imaginations of men to make money. There is a story of the king 
Indradyumna told by Markendeya in the Mahabharata which connects 
Krishna with Jagannath of Puri, who was established . by the king of 
that name, and its age is very very ancient. 

“Vaishamp&y&na said:—The R is bis and the Pandavas again asked Markendeya,— 
'Is there any who possesses longer life than you He told them, *Tes, there is a 
royal sage named Indr&dumoa. His virtue being diminished, he fell from heaven 
crying,'My achievements are lost*. Ha came to me and asked, 'Do yon know met' 
To him said 1, 'From our eager desire to acquire virtue we do not stay at oe place. 
We live for one night only in one village or in one town. A man like us theref re 
cannot possibly know who you are. The fasts and vows that we are to observe make 
us weak in body, therefore we are unable to follow worldly pursuits to earn wealth.' 
He said to me, 'is there anyone who possesses a longer life thaa you?* 1 replied 
There* lives an owl named Pravakama on the Himalayas. He is older than I. He 
msy know yon. That part of the Himalayas where he lives is fay from this piece. 
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He became a horse and carried me to tin place where that owl lived. Then ho asked 
it. ‘Do you know me?' It reflected for some time and then said 'No, 1 do not know 
you. v Having been thus addressed, the royal sago Indradumna asked the owl:—'Is 
there anyone who possesses a longer lifo than you? Having been thus addrresod, it 
said, Tea, there is a lake called Indradumna (the Indradumna Sarovar in Puri); in 
it lives a crane named Nadi]angha. He is older than we. Tou can ask him.' There¬ 
upon Indradumna, taking both myself and the owl, went to the lake where 
Nadijangha lived. We asked the crano, 'Do you know this king Indradumna?’ He 
reflected for a moment and then said, *i do not know the king Indradumna’. There¬ 
upon we fksked him, 'Is there anyone more long lived than you?’ He said ' Yes. 
Here lives in this lake a tortoise named Akupara. He is older than I. He might 
know something of this king. Therefore ask Akupara’. Then that crane asked the 
tortoise Akupara. He said, 'Our intention is to a«k you something Please come to 
us?’ Hearing this, the tortoise came out of the lake to the bank where we all were. 
When he came, we asked him,'Do you ktow this king Indradumna?' He (tortosie) 
reflected for a moment. His eyes were filled with tears, and his mind was much 
agitated. He trembled all over his body and became almost senseless. Then with 
Joined hands he said'Why, don't I know this King? Ho placed sacrificial stakes one 
thousand times when kindling the sacrificial fire. This lake was made by the feet of 
the kine given away by this king to the Brahmanasai Dakshinas when the sacrifice 
was completed. I have lived here ever since.' When we were hearing all this from 
the tortoise, a celestial car came there from the celestial region and an invisible 
voice was hoard which said, 'Come and go to the place you desire to obtain in 
heaven. Your achievements are great. Therefore cheerfully come to the place (set 
apart) for you . Here occur these Slokas: 'The report of virtuous act* spreads ail 
over the earth and it reaches heaven. As long as the report lasts so long it is said 
that he lives in heaven. The man, the report of whose evil deeds is talked about, 
is eaid to fall down; and he lives in the lower region as long as that evil report 
lasts. Therefore a man should be virtuous if he desires to obtain heaven. Abandon¬ 
ing a sinful mind, he should seek refuge in virtue'. Having heard this, the king 
said, ‘Let the car stay here so long 1 do uot take back the old persons from the places 
whence I brought them’. Having brought me and the owl Pravarkarna to our 
respective places, he went away in that car to the place which was a fit region for 
him. Longlived as I Am L saw all this. Vaishampayana said:—Thus Markendeya 
told all this to tho Paudavas. The Pajpdavas saidi-0 blessed one, yon a'ted properly 
in causing king indradumna, who had fallen from heaveu, to regain it* He 
(Markendeya) said:—'The son of Devaki Krishna also had thus rescued the royal sage 
Nriga who had fallen into hell. He caused him to regain heaven”. * 

The reference to king Nriga is an interesting allusion to how that 
king was taken back to heaven like Indradyumna when he worshipped the 
deity established by him, which received the present name Jagannath, Bala- 
ram f and Subhadra. It is also interesting that there are very well-known 
temples on the way to Puri at Sakshigopal and Bhubaneswar, which 
cannot but be positive proofs of the existing connection of Krishna 
worship of Epic days in the idols established by Indradyumna, a king of 
very ancient times. 

However, the greatness of the Indian Epic lies in the natural and 
revealed religion together with that of humanity, as enunciated by 

♦The Mahabharata, Yana Parva, Chapter CXUlX, verses 1—18, pages 296-286. 
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Krishna and Vyasa. The Ramayana, with Yoga-Vasistha and Adhyatma 
Ramayana, cannot be superior to the Mahabharata. Yoga-Vasistha deals 
with Vedanta philosophy and Adhyatma Ramayana is said to have been 
composed by Vyasa in seven divisions of 4000 Slokas which deals with 
Karma, Bhakti, Dharma and politics and there is also Rama-Gita. It is 
not so popular as the Ramayana or the Mahabharata. Vyasa explains 
the duties of man in different stages and spheres of activity in a 
methodical arrangement by examples. He introduced in the Epic the 
system of examples being better than precepts for realisation of the 
intricacies of religion and truth. European scholars compared Goutama 
with Aristotle, Kanada with Thabs, Jaimini with Socrates, Kapila with 
Pythagoras, Patanjali with Zeno, and Vyasa with Plato. The authority 
of Vyasa was unquestioned, as so many Puranas were ascribed to him. 
The Indian Epics, however changed, comprised the most valuable part of 
ancient history and geography. 

The rosaries of Tulsi wood and berries called Rudraksha are used 
in counting prayers to Krishna and Siva, respectively, and the wooden 
gods were the most ancient emblems till figures of stone and metal 
came into vogue to combat the wear and tear of time. Trees were 
worshipped from the very early times and Akshaya-Bata at Allahabad 
Fort and Bodhidruma of Gaya are well-known. The images of Jagan- 
nath from Nim trees continue the old idea of Nature worship, which was 
the earliest form of worship. It still lingers in the worship of Sasthi, 
the goddess of children, with the branches of Aswatha and Bata for the 
propagation of children. 

* In the Yizagapatam district, a peculiar caste is the Gola, a pastoral caste like 
the Goalas of Bengal and the Gauras of Northern Orissa. They are said to be 
descended from Krishna himself, and their social status is fairly high. They are 
distributed all over the Telugu country and contain many different sub divisions.” 

41 The Vaishnavas are burnt and pay special reverence to Purushottama or 
Jagannatha of Puri.” * 

The oversea dominions of the Kalingas are given thus:— 

'•Kalinga had built up a great overseas empire aud spread its colonies as far as 
the Philippine Islands in the East and far South into the Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. Very probably Chandragupta found out that it would not be possible 
for him to upset the power of Kalinga. So it was left for his grandson, the great 
Asoka, to conquer Kalinga.t 

‘•The Kalingan origin of the earliest colonists from India does not depend 
merely on the term now applied to Indians in the Indian Archipelago, but also on 
definite archeological and historical evidence. During the reign of the Ohola king, 
Bajendradeva Parakesdrivaman, one of the younger sons of the great’Ghola conqueror, 

* Professor B. D. Banerji’s •• History of OrissaYol. I, pages 25-26. 

t Professor R. D. Banerji’s M History of Orissa," Yol. I, page62. 
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Rajendra Ghola I Gangaikondan, an expedition was sent to Ceylon some time before 
17th August, 1055. This inscription is to be found in the Manimangalam or the 
Rajagopala Perumal temple in the Tanjore District. It is recorded that this army 
captured the king Vira-Salamegha (Vira-Salamegan) who was beheaded. There was, 
therefore, a king of Ceylon belonging to a Kalingan dynasty, which country had 
itself lost its independence long before that date. Further records of the colonisation 
of Further India and the Indian Archipelago by the people of Kalinga is to be found 
in the History of Bnrmaand Siam."* 

The discovery of coins in Mayurbhania State with the legend in 
Greek Script and the old Persian language bears testimony to the 
communications and trade relations. 

•Professor It. D. Banerji’s 41 Histiry of Orissa/' Voi. I, pages 94*9$. 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF LOVE. 


* 

The very creation of the Universe is ascribed to the love of God 
Maya. It is the finding of ancient Hindu philosophy. Fancy charms 

men and women more than reality. All things on earth are immortal 

* 

but the spirit of love. He dies who leaves no image behind, but he 
who does is immortal. The customs, manners, laws are like leaves on 
the tree which wither and grow—they have never been fixed and 
stationary but change with the time. The world is a beautiful book, 
but is of little use to those who are not taught to read it. Noble blood 
is an accident of birth, but noble actions characterise the great. 

The Atharva Veda deals with the science of medicine and magic, 
etc., and the Angirasa family, who were the great exponents, were thus 
styled Atharva Angirasa. Divine love is represented in the art of healing 
and all the ancient sages practised it. The book of medicine and art of 
healing as a science became so important, that it received the name of 
Ayur Veda, the science of longevity, and occupied an equal if not 
higher place than the Ancient Indian Vedas. The fight between Devas 
and Asuras was the theme of the Bharata Samhita, either for the pos¬ 
session of Tara, the wife of Brihaspati, or for the possession of the throne 
of Heaven between Indra and Britta.* 

But the age in which the Mahabharata grew was not the time of the 
origin of civilisation, when rough passion contrasted favourably with 
the cold calculation of all sorts of considerations. The difference of 
the Indian Epic ideal of an ancient royal princess like Draupadi is real¬ 
ised if placed side by side With the Calevala, the Finnish Epic, where 
a bride of gold and silver is forged by the Divine Smith for Wainamonier, 
who was at first very pleased to have his wife such a wealthy girl, but 
soon found out that in spite of fires and furs, whenever he touched her 
she froze him. Draupadi was not so. She was the life and soul of 
the Pandavas. The Hindu creation is the work of Maya or love. The 
origin of love has exercised philosophers of Ancient India to connect it with 
the creation, and Adya-Sakti Uma, the consort of Siva, or Lakshmi of 
Narain, either of them is represented. Love at first is like a mirage, the 
relation of a previous existence. Deep affection is of slow growth and 
it is won by deep devotion. Love must arise from the heart and not 
by constraint. The poets sang of it, and it is as mysterious as ever 9 for it 
has qo connection with flesh and blood. Love is the product of the highest 





culture, in man and woman it is not usually the fruit of a marriage. 
Love gives an instinctive insight into the human heart and defies distance 
and the elements. When the five elements are exercised by Nature, 
then the creation takes place under Samkhya system of philosophy. The 
religion and philosophy of the Hindus have made love the stepping* 
stone to heaven, and Yudhisthira and Sudarsana, the two ancient kings, 
whom their wives could not disillusion from the path of rectitude, went 
to heaven in person. 

“ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below, and sai nte above; 

For love ie heaven and heaven is love. 

“ And if there be a human tear 
From passion’s drop refined and clear, 

Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a dutious daughter's head.” (Scott). 

The first symptom of love is timidity in a man and boldness in a 
girl. The two sexes have a tendency to approach and each assumes the 
qualities of the other. Love makes an alliance of friendship and animal¬ 
ism, it is passion if the latter is gross and sensual. The moral progress 
of the world depends on love. There is no service worthier than that which 
love renders. The remembrance of a beloved form, be it of man, woman 
or child, becomes a shadow to all the acti6ns of a lover. The science 
of love is the philosophy of the heart, it is unconquerable. 

Children are the gifts of God and love and sometimes they come to 
expose guilty love. Surely the great author Vyasa, Pandu and the 
Pandavas did not come to the world to expose guilty love as the 
* dramatic author sought to expound without rhyme or reason. The 
exposition of the position of girls and marriage by the Sun to Kunti 
cannot but excite the laughter of any sane and sensible man. These are 
the worst interpolations and should not find a place in the great 
Epic. 

“Surya said:—O beautiful damsel of sweet smile?, neither your father, nor 
your mother, nor your superiors are competent to bestow you. May you be happy. 
Hear what 1 say. Odamsol, the term Konya, derived from the root Kama (to desire) 
is applied to a maiden, because she desires (to have intercourse with)everybody. 
Therefore, O fairhipped girl of excellent complexion, she is free (to set as she 
chooses) in this world. You will, 0 beauteous girl, on no account fall away from 
virtue (by satisfying my desire). How can I, who soek the welfare of everybody 
commit an act of sint 0 fair complexioned girl, it is the human nature that ail men 
and women should be without restraint. And it is assertod that the contrary 
(eondition) is (its) perrenfen, You will also remain a virgin even after having 
held intercourse with me and your son will be of mighty arms and high renown, 
f Mbk ., Chapter CCCVl , Vana Parva , versus /f— 16). 

That this was then quite against the custom was evident from the 
words of Kunti. 
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"Yaishampayana saidBeholding him, the maiden was covered with shame. 
And being alarmed, the damsel spoke these words to Surya: — 4 O lord of rays, go 
to your own plaoe. This outrage on your part is greatly distressing to me as I 
am a maiden. Father, mother and other superiors only are competent to bestow 
my person. 1 will not surrender my virtue. In this world keeping their bodies 
{pure) is considered to be the highest duty on the part of women. 0 deity possessed 
of the wealth of effulgence, in order to test the potency of the Mantras, I have, 
through mere childish curiosity, invoked you. 0 God, you should pardon me, 

considering that it has been done by a mere girl.*.Kunti said:—0 god, my 

father is alive, and so also my mother and friends. And since they ^re (still) 
living, this violation of duty (on my part) is not allowable. If, O God, I hold this 
unlawful intercourse with you, then the reputation of this race will be destroyed 
for my sake. Or if you consider it a virtue I will then, 0 best of those that shed 
heat, gratify your desire even without being given away to you by my friends. As 0 
irrepressible one, the virtue, the reputation, the renown and the life of all embodied 
beings are established in you, may 1 remain chaste after having yielded my person 
to you.'*t 

The appeal of Kunti demonstrates beyond all doubt that woman 
remains ignorant of sexual knowledge until her marriage, and that is 
not disclosed by the Gods above. In the love stories of God the 
mythology of love is expressed. This is not so. The Hindu mythology 
of love is given in the love episode of Siva and Parvati, which 
became, the theme of the great Indian poet Kalidasa’s 1 Kumar Sam- 
bhaba; the birth of Kartick’* which the great Epic also describes.} 
That chastity and purity of life are virtues in woman the life devotion 
and sacrifice of Parvati prove. They would thus be equal in the estima¬ 
tion of the barbarian and the civilised. 

m 

Chastity owes its origin to the self-restraint and self-respect of a 
woman to preserve the tradition of the family to which she belongs. ' 
It means the quality of virginity or continence and not consecration. 
The speech of Kunti speaks for itself. Could God be made miserable 
and revengeful by any human deeds or with the affairs of the world ? 
The lesson deduced in the Great War of Kurukshettra is nothing else 
but this, that death is better than a life of passion, vegetating only in 
ignorance through the cultivation of passion and avarice* fruitful of 
dire miseries and woes. 

* Might y Prophet 1 Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 

Which we are toiling all our lives to And, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ? 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave." 

( Words wobth.) 

/{The Mbh,, Chapter 0007, Yana Parra, verses 22—24. 

IThe Mbh., Chapter OCOVI, Yana Parva, verses 8—11. 

$Adi Parva, Chapter LXII, verse 34. 
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The main source of strength, activity and happiness depends upon 
human love. Contentment is a state of negation, a sleepy kind of thing. 
Positive unhappiness drives people to action and negative unhappiness 
wastes their powers and blinds them to the beauty and the joy of life. 
Happiness is not enjoyment nor the desire for it; not a negative 
measure of shutting out, hut a positive measure of taking in more and 
more. It is a state of activity and energy, the true complement of 
human vitality, which is the joy of effort leading to success and ever 
leading to new efforts, not actually fixed upon one desire and one person. 

Man and woman are made to learn how to read and write; so 
it is in the case of love. The pleasures of the senses are the 
snares of the Devil. Love pleads again and again the worth and 
dignity of the senses. It is not the obscene jest of the music hall 
or love in the public print of a novel or the red rag to celibate 
ecclesiastics. Love is the food of the spirit of enjoyment. The 
first step seems to be to master all the beauty of the world through 
the five senses of enjoyment so that it can join spirit with spirit as 
body with body. That is the love which Krishna, as the father of the 
Hindu Cupid, preached in Brindaban by the example of Rashlila being 
absent in person but present in the heart of his lovers in spirit, in unison 
with the bright moon and stars above in the autumn. 

In Hindu Philosophy it is essential to control the mind, as a horse 
is controlled hy a rider, so that the senses cannot rule the mind. One 
w r ho does not know how to ride is thrown off and kicked. This is as the 
fate of Durjodhana. An artist, who can master his material and is 
endowed with the technique of giving expression to his paintings, is a 
great master. He can correct human inclinations by his picture with 
the use of his brush. Pleasure seekers’ distress in love painters depict 
in pictures while poets describe it in verses. They prove that the body 
is the gateway to the spirit within. It is the means of approach of 
human powers to realise what is detestable or beautiful, glorious or 
holy. 

Love is not mere animal desire or sentimentality of the superiority 
of man and female subservience. Knowledge in action is quite different 
from that U9ed on living. It is better to marry than to burn or freeze— 
that is the average old and false dichotomy of body and spirit. This is 
reflected in the marriage of Ruru and Pramadhara in the Pousya Parva 
of the great Epic. They found all the world more lovely hecause of 
each other and the one sacrificed half of his longevity for the return of 
life to the lover because the marriage did. not then take place, the 
exaltation was not then over. There is nothing like real love for keep- 



ing it alive and for revealing how little passion matters or public 
criticisms or ignominy. Poets make separations between lovers to 
demonstrate it. 

For Nala and Damayanti, Rama and Sita f but in the case of 
Draupadi no such thing happened. They do not come to despise 
each other as soon as what brought them together has disappeared. 
Siva, the great God, tried to stifle love and was said to have burnt 
Cupid. He discovered his mistake, that the senses were the elements, 
not indeed of comfort, but of vital happiness, which open the glory of 
spiritual adventure. So long as he looked down upon love as self¬ 
surrender not as self-fulfilment, there was a fight between him and 
Narayana, which the Bharata Samhita describes. 

To love and to be wise is not possible when it is a question of 
passion, for the supreme happiness of life seems to have been the 
conviction that one is loved. Love when it is nursed through shame 
and sorrow must necessarily be holier and more sincere than when it is 
reared in pride and fostered in luxury. The soul of man and woman 
lives in love, which no age can freeze. Sometimes one does not actually 

understand what one loves, but lovers have an ineffable instinct to 

* 

detect their rivals. In lovers* quarrels the party who loves most is 
always agreeable to admit the greater fault. A lover is no better than 
a hunter, for there is much the same pleasure in hunting the animal fit 
for the shaft of cupid in a glance of passion. Who ever loved that did 
not love at the very first sight? Love is thus represented in the arrow 
of Cupid at the sight of Venus, both in the East and the West. 

The trident and axe were the weapons of the great God Siva and 
were called Pinakpani. Love has material existence in the body and 
moral uplift in mind and spiritual union in the soul. The material 
world is the product of love, with the spirit presiding over such a love 
it is in the mind. Beasts produce a greater number of children than 
human beings. There is some mysterious cause behind it. Medical 
science has been trying to find out the cause of the secret of male and 
female children and sterility but has not yet been successful. 

Children are not the fruits of passion. The ancient kings married 
hundreds of beautiful women yet they were not blessed with children; 
they had to seek the aid of the gods for children. Rama Chandra and 
his brothers were the fruits of sacrifice. Draupadi and her brothers 
also were. The Pandavas were no exception as Pandu went to the 
forest to obtain sons by religious merit. The attributes of the Pandavas 
relate to the gods who blessed them in response to the prayer of Pandu 
and his good wife Kunti. The connection between gods and men ha. 



been spiritual and not material ever since the days of the Vedas. Poets 
may have license to do what they like, but that can never be a fact of 
history. Krishna is the emblem and hero of love but he was not a slave 
to woman or to earthly pleasures in the way Yajati, his ancestor, was 
described to be in the great Epic. He was not like Siva, who could 
bless men with children. The great Epic describes how Krishna had 
to seek the help of that God when one of Krishna's wives, Jam- 
babati, • wanted to be blessed with a son. Krishna was not connected 
with mundane affairs of love and its fruit, it is the function of Siva 
and his consort Parvati. 

In the dramatic Mahabharata the two deities Sun and Indra were 
engaged to protect their children Kama and Arjuna. Krishna failed 
to bribe Kama with a kingdom by the disclosure that he was the son 
of Kunti. The fallacy of the argument was that he would ascend the 
throne of king Pandu the moment Yudhisthira would come to know of 
it, for Kama was alleged to have been conceived in the maidenhood 
of Kunti. If Kama could ascend the throne, if that was the custom, then 
Vyasa could have done so to the throne of Santanu, left vacant by the 
death of Vichitrabirjya. All these are interpolations of the worst nature, 
done to cry down the Pandavas and their family. 

The Suta reciter made Kama one of their reared children, a 
greater hero than Arjuna of the Kshatriyas, as the Nishads made Ekla- 
bya. If Kama was really the child of Kunti there would not have 
been any ground for Parasurama to curse him. Besides, Kama was 
not a man to disclose to his friend Durjodhana what Krishna and Kunti 
disclosed to him and turned it to great use to avert the war. In other 
words, to secure inheritance to the throne without a blow. All these are 
stories to belittle the Pandavas, who were loved and admired by the 
Hindu public. They would have been idolised but for the followers of 
Krishna worship, who made Krishna the great philosophic Nara- 
yana. 

The descendants of Arjuna made him Nara, the great friend of 
Narayana—the two separate entities given against the original connec¬ 
tion of the Mahabharata or the Bharata Samhita. The Bhagavata 
tried to set it right by the preaching of the religion of love, enunciated 
by Krishna and his lovers in Rashlila. Purana mentions the example 
of Radha, the disappointed consort of Ayana, first conceiving the idea of 
spiritual love and connecting it with the ideal earthly lover Krishna. 
To her excited thought, her divine spouse became a living presence by 
the sound of a flute, the sight of the river Jamuna, or the voice of a 
cuckoo* She was lost in love, she went to prayer, agitated and tremu- 

40 
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lous, and exclaimed in ecstacy: “ Let me die in your embrace, my love, 
do not chastise in the way you are indulging. Have you no pity on 
the tormeuts I suffer? You seem to take pleasure in my ailing instead 
of removing it.” These were not the expressions of Kunti to the 
Sun. 


Then one could understand a grown-up girl's experience of love, and 
sometimes that love is converted into religious emotions and hallucin- 
ation. Nuus, it is said, used to be seized with religo-sexual frenzy, 
(Francis Parkman’s ft The Jesuits in North America” describes it). 
Kunti is the bright example of chastity that the great Epic describes. 
The constancy of Kunti mentioned in the table of contents in the great 
Epic is sought to be traduced with Kama’s birth. 

"Vyasahas fully described the greatness of the Ruru race, virtues of Gandhari, 
the wisdom of Vidura and the constancy of Kunti. He has also described the 
divinity of Yasudeb (Krishna), the goodness of the Pandavns and the evil conduct of 
the sons of Dhritarastra.*** 

Again, in the Vaisampayana edition of the Epic, which Souti 
recited, the main idea was not disturbed hut the names of the Panda- 
vas and the Kurus were mentioned without the names of the heroines. 
What was said was only amplified: —■ 

“Duryoshanais a great tree < reated nut of passion, Kama is its trunk; Sakuni is 
its branches; Dushashana is its fruit and flowers aud weak Dhritarastra is its 

root.”t Yudhisthira is a great tree created out of virtue and religion : Arjuua is 

its trunk ; Bhima is its branches ; two sons of Madri are its flowers and fruits; and 
Krishna, Brahma and Brahmanas are its roots.’ *£ 

The introduction of the connection of Kama with Kunti as his 
mother is a clear contradiction of what is said in the table of contents 
and it cannot but be an interpolation. 

In the days of the Mahabharata the liberty of women and the 
tender emotions of enduring love were not kept private in the harems 
of palaces. The enumeration of the incidents of the Ramayana in the 
Mahabharata and in the Bana Parva might be a case of clear interpolation 
of later days. The illustrious, cultured ladies like Draupadi raised by 
their conduct the temples of chastity not in the body of the person of 
women but in their heart of hearts, the sanctuary of true love. Women’s 
dependence was not then written on everything. Draupadi exacted 
respect not only from her beloved ones, but even from her enemies. The 
possession of the Empire of Yudhisthira was found quite incomplete 
without the Queen Draupadi, and it was for this she was staked and 


*Adi Parva, Chapter I, verses 99-100, 
1108 verse. 

$109 verse. 
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the Dice Hall would have been converted into a field of battle 

* 

but Yudbisthira did not like to recover the lost kingdom in such a 
mad brawl of lists and blows, as hid actually taken place at the Swa* 
yambara ceremony of Draupadi. 

The dignity and position of the Pandavas were then quite different. 
If Yudhisthira had allowed it, the whole world would have laughed at 
him; that the brothers and cousins were fighting for the possession of 
Draupa&i. He knew quite well that to test him all these things were done. 
He passed the ordeal unscathed and Dhritarastra had to come to his 
rescue by the conduct of Draupadi. Draupadi was not swerved by the cruel 
persecutions nor were the brothers of Yudhisthira, although Bhima show¬ 
ed signs of restlessness and was warned by Arjuna. What Lakshman 
and Hanuman were to Rama, Arjuna and Bhima were to Yudhisthira. 
Draupadi was a friend and relation of Krishna, and in fact he was the 
match-maker. Krishna was the ideal God of love, the heroic sister 
Subhadra was given to Arjuna, the glorious Draupadi went to Yudhis¬ 
thira, and Krishna himself ruled the heart of all the maidens of Brindaban, 
and even when they were married they could not derive that pure delight 
which they experienced in their maidenhood in the exploits with Krishna. 
The Rashlila of Brindaban, enacted during the bright moon and stars of 
the season, if it was purely a case of sensual pleasures, would easily 
have satisfied them with their husbands at home, but it was something 
more serious than that. Their hearts yearned after the union with the 
heart of Krishna, which the young playmates used to enjoy in their 
younger days. The wife cannot give the delight that beloved class-mates 
excite in a meeting after a long interval of separation. 

Passionate love destroyed Lanka (Ceylon) and Troy. When one is 
in its possession prudence bids adieu. The sigh of such a love is called 
the last of wisdom. Beauty of persons does not last long, like that of the 
mind, which is to be prized above all. The Indian Epics want to impress 
upon their readers that virtue is the right title of nobility and kingdom, 
and anyone, be he a king, who leads a base life, is a monster in nature. 
Esteem and affection are due to virtuous conduct, but when the tran¬ 
quility and peace, and last, though not least, the religion of a kingdom are 
at stake any sacrifice to establish them is not too dear. Many a battle 
was fought for beauty of person in a woman and for her possession. The 
Ramayana was for Sita, but the Mahabharata was not so* The field 
of the great battle of Kurukshettra is described as the place where the 
fight for religion took place and the great incarnation of God was Krishna, 
who was not a wielder of arms or a fighting hero, but the charioteer of a 
hero, Arjuna, his brothei>in-law. 
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The moral of the great Epic seems to have been that success follows 
virtue and Krishna. He was the great receptacle of love which in youth 
ignited the heart of the fair maidens of Brindaban, united in ties of 
marriage with thousands and thousands of Royal Princesses and who kept 
them in peace in Dwarka and gave birth to numerous heroes and amongst 
them Cupid, the God of Love. Gandhari, theQueen Mother of the Kurus, 
on behalf of the widows of the fallen heroes in the battlefield, cursed 
Krishna as he did not prevent the cruel carnage and the miseries of 
thousands of unfortunate women who lost their husbands and children. 
Krishna, in order to appease their great grief by practical demonstration, 
accepted the curse gladly. That all earthly creation is liable to destruc¬ 
tion except the true spirit of love; this is the true philosophy of love and 
divinity enunciated in the great field of battle of Kurukshettra by the 
driver of the chariot of the great hero Arjuna. 

In world politics and religion the ideal Narayana and Nara were at 
first represented by Krishna and Yudhisthira, who died without a suc¬ 
cessor. During the reign of the descendants of Arjuna, Yudhisthira was 
replaced by Arjuna. The great Pandavas represented the five important 
members of the body politic and Krishna the spirit within, and Draupadi 
the emblem of prosperity and love. The maintenance of the body does 
not depend entirely on material food and drink so much as on spiritual. 
The spirit of intelligence of Krishna and the love of Draupadi controlled 
the five senses of the body politic of Government to establish the true 
religion in India, which was struggling for existence in the Great War 
amongst the followers of the great exponents of the six philosophies of 
India. 

The atheistical doctrine of Charvaka, the Epicurus of India, was the 
culminating point of the breaking asunder of society and the religion of 
divine love. Draupadi was dragged in the Dice Hall when she was in the 
■menstrual flux. The great poet Vyasa thereby demonstrated to the world 
at large that the cause of love does not flow through the same passage 
of passion which creates abhorrence in the minds of all. The heart 
within was left untouched by her sufferings and insult, by the form of 
true love for the husband Yudhisthira, to whom she did not utter a word 
of blame. She as a true wife did not lose the great opportunity pre¬ 
sented to her of releasing the distressed husband. She did not fall in a 
faint like Sita; she fearlessly defended herself and the action of the good 
husband and nonplussed the great assembly by her difficult question, her 

heroic and modest behaviour, befitting the dignity of the Ancient 
Empress of India. 

The four subjects of life, religion, wealth, desire and emancipation, 
are after all indissolubly connected with love, and the great exponent 
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of that love in dramatic life is a Hindu wife. Such an ideal wife was 
Draupadi, who did not have that selfish idea of looking to the interest 
of her husband only, but looked to the general welfare of the family and 
kingdom. That was the philosophy of love a queen, nay an empress 
of India like Draupadi had to represent and which she did so wonder¬ 
fully in every place and whenever she was called upon to do so. She 
was actually the goddess of prosperity and love, whom the Pandavas 
worshipped and their enemies wanted to possess and attempted to do so 
in vain. Krishna was the emblem of universal love and the reflection 
of the same was found in Draupadi and hence she was called Krishna. 
All of them were not of a bright white colour, which in science is the 
mixture of seven colours, but that of the colour of the sky. Love is not 
the mixture or fusion of colours but is an original prime colour or takes 
colour, like the sky with clouds hovering there. The feelings, like the 
clouds, gather round the sky to shower rain and make the earth produc¬ 
tive and happy. It might be said with great force about Draupadi:— 

“ For beauty and her prudence claiming place 

And all praiseworthy excellence and grace.*’ 

Love bathes us rejoicing in the crystal light. A woman of beauty 
worthily deserves all the praise due to her. Peace surveys piety, humi¬ 
lity and quiet, the product of love and affection. The great Epic 
Mahabharata describes the great characters in it in the same light 
Draupadi dropped dead in the company of her husband and did not leave 
him, like Sita, disappointed and grieved. There lies the greatness of 
the Mahabharata. Yudhisthira did not look back when his beloved wife 
fell and died, or when his brothers shared the same fate one after the 
other. Arjuna, who is alleged to be Nara, did not escape it and he fell 
before Bhima. 

Love, religion and philosophy grew side by side and may be said 
to be very closely inter-related. The great Epic tries to demonstrate by 
examples the end of Vedanta philosophy. Philosophy in India is nothing 
but the fulfilment of religion and Vedanta, as the name implies, is the 
goal of the Veda. Yudhisthira is represented as the son of the divine 
dispenser of justice Yama, for his piety and wisdom. Yama’s sister is 
Jamuna, on whose bank and water are closely connected the love exploits 
of Krishna with the girls of Brindaban. The poetry of the Veda, rivers 
and their composition refer to the conception of love and its great 
sacrifices. The parental affection of Nature is reflected in the food and 
drink in the sweet scented lotus and clear water as well as fishes. 

Surely the ethics and religion of love are conveyed in the music of 
verses, the poetry of the heart and soul of man and woman. Love 



hM a moral, political fend spiritual aide add the Indian Epics only d£t» 
cribe the different phases so little understood and realised. The great 
Indian poet Kalidasa was immortalised by his Sakuntala, but he has not 
shown the political aspect of love nor the spiritual aspect. The 
Ramayana shows the political side of love in the exile of Sita after the 
fire ordeal as well as the Mahabharata in disowning the son of Sakuntala, 
Bherata, with whose feats the Mahabharata begins. The reason of king 
Dusmantya’s refusal to admit him as the heii>apparent to the throne 

CL 

is not the curse of the sage Durbasa f as Kalidasa claimed, but that the 
king should learn to restrain his conduct in future and not to act like 
Dushantya for the obvious reason of giving grounds to wild speculations. 

“ Vaishampayana said:—O lady, my union with you took place in private. None 
knew of it, and therefore, it is natural that people should have thought that our 
union was only out of lust, and that we were not husband and wife. This Bon, in¬ 
stalled as my heir-apparent, would have been considered as a man of impure birth. 
Therefore, I was thinking how be*t to establish your purity. O dearest, O lady of 
beautiful eyes, I hare forgiven you for all the hard words you hAve uttered in 
anger. Ton are my darling. *’' 

The political object of the ancient kings is reflected in the above 
version of the king, but Sakuntala’s reprimand includes the citation of 
Manu as to how kings obtained sons by five ways: 

“ Manu has said that there are five kinds of sons, namely those begotten by one 
on hie wife, thos 4 obtained from others, those purchased for a price, those reared out 
of affection, and those begotten on other women. M + 

The king did not accept Bharata as his son until the voice of 
Heaven declared him to be his son and his declaration to the assembly 
reads 

44 Hear all of yon the words of the messenger of Heaven. 1 myself know that this 
boy is my son. If I had accepted him as my son at 3akuntala’s words, my people 
would have been suspicious, and my son also would not have been considered to be 
pure (of pore birth).*'* 

King Santanu was the cursed king Mahavisha of the Ikshaku family 
who went to Heaven, but was found incompetent for his rude act of 
immorality. The incident conveys the ancient idea of heavenly morality 
in man and woman as against the Western idea, for which the great 
Epic poet Milton put it in '* Paradise Lost. 11 

44 Once upon a time, the celestials were one day worshipping Brahma. Many 
royal sages and king Mahavisha were also present there. The queen of the rivers. 
Gangs also came there to pay her adorations to the Grandeire. Her garments, as 


* The Mbb., Mi Parra, Chapter LXXIV, verses 121—123, 
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white at the ttooh, were blown away by the winds. As her person this beetM 
exposed, the celestials bent down their heads, but the royal sage Mahavisha rudely 
continued to stare at her. For this (rude act), Mahavisha was cursed by Qrahma. 
He said* 'You will be bora on earth and, you shall then again attain to these 
regions.' The king (Mahavisha) then remembered all the monarchs and ascetics on 
eartn and wished to be born as the son of the greatly powerful Parti pa. The best 
of the rivers (Oanga), seeing the king Mahavisha lose his firmness, went away think¬ 
ing him in hermind.” # 

This is the mythology of heavenly love with which the Mahabharata 
is closely connected. The love episode of Kacha and Devajani has a 
great bearing on the question of love and marriage of Ancient India. 
Kacha was the son of Vrihaspati, the well-known priest of the gods who 
went to Sukra to learn the great incantation by which Sukra brought to 
life the Asuras killed by the Devas. Devajani, the daughter of Sukra, 
fell in love with Kacha. The Asuras, knowing the wicked intention of 
Kacha, hacked him to pieces and burnt his body to ashes. All these 
proved abortive as Sukra revived him at the importunities of his daugh¬ 
ter. A third time the Asuras killed him and burnt his body and the 
ashes were put in the wine the great sage Sukra took. Then came the 
final struggle of the love of Devajani and Sukra. The filial love had 
to sacrifice for the love of Devajani for Kacha, which was nothing more 
than an attachment of companionship. Kacha came to life ripping open 
the stomach of Sukra and Kacha revived his preceptor to life by the 
incantation of Sukra. The wine was then forbidden as a drink for the 
Brahmanas by Sukra as a remembrance of the incidents.f When Kacha 
was going to leave the preceptor’s house Devajani offered her love and 
a proposal of marriage was made to him. 

41 Vaisharopayana said Your tow is now over: you should uow fix affection 
on mo who love you. Accept my hand with ordained rites and Mantras. Kacha 
said 5 —You are an object of my respect and worship* as is your illustrious father. O 
lady of faultless features, you are an object of gicater reverence to me (than your 
father). You are dearer than life to the high-souled Bhargava. O amiable lady, 
you are ever worthy of my worship, as you are the daughter of my preceptor. As 
your father Sukra, my preceptor, is ever honoured by me, so are you. O Devajani, 
therefore, you should not speak to me thus. Devajani saidO best of the twice 
born, you are the son of my preceptor a son. you are not the son of my father. 
Therefore, you are an object of my respect and worship. O Kacha, when the Asuras 
killed you again and again, you should recollect to-day the love 1 showed towards 
you. 0 virtuous man remembering my love and affection for you, and also my 
devoted regard for you, you should not abandon me without any faults. Kacha 
•aid0 lady of virtuous vows, do not urge me into such a sinful course. O lady of 
fair eyebrows, he graceful to me. O amiable lad)', you are an object of greeter 
regard than my preceptor. 0 large eyed lady, 0 lady of handsome face, O amiable 
maiden, the place the body of the son of Kavi, (Sukra) where you live, is also my 


* The Mbh. Adi Parve, Chapter XCVI, verses 3—8, page 141. 
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Abode. You are truly my sister. 0 slender-waisted lady, O amiable maiden, do not 
say so. We have most happily passed the days we have lived together. There is 
perfect good feeling now existing between us. 1 ask your leavo to go away. Bless 
me so that good may come to my journey. Remember me in your conversations as 
one who has not transgressed virtue. Sen e my preceptor with readiness and single* 
ness of heart. Deva jani said: - If you refuse to make me your wife, solicited by me 
aa I do, O Kacha, ^indeed 1 say) your k now ledge will bear no fruits. Kacha said:— 
I refuse to comply with your request, because you are my preceptor’s daughter. 
(1 did not refuse you) for any fault of yours. JJy preceptor also had not issued 
any command regarding this matter. Curse me if it pleases you. (PDevajani, 

I have told you what should be the conduct of Rishis. 1, therefore, do not deserve 
your curse. But notwithstanding all this you have cursed me out of desire and not 
from a sense of duty. Therefore, your desire shall not be fulfilled, no Rishi’s son 
will ever accept your hand. You have said that my knowledge would not bear 
fruits. Let it be so. But it shall bear fruits in him whom 1 shall teach it.* ’ 

The history, sense and spirit of earthly love may be found in the 
Vedic Mantras of incantations on the birth of a son. The Brahmanas 
utter the following Vedic Mantras at the birthday ceremony of the child. 

• You are born of my body; yon have sprung from my heart. You are myself 
in the form of my son. Live for one hundred years. 1 4 My life depends on you. 
The continuation of my race also depends on you. Therefore, live in happiness for 
one hundred years*. + 

This forms the basis of the argument of Sakuntala’s appeal to ac¬ 
cept the son of her marriage with king Dushanta in the wood. She 
repeated the science of marriage with the curse : 

“O Dushanta, if you refuse what 1 ask you to do, your head will to-d&y be divided 
into a thousand pieces. The learned men of old say that the husband himself, enter¬ 
ing into the womb of his wife, comes out as the son. Therefore, the wife is called 
Jaya. The son that is born to a wise man, rescues the spirits of his deceased ances¬ 
tors. Because the son rescues his ancestors from the hell, called Put, therefore he 
has been called by the self-created (Brahma) himself as Putra. A man conquers 
the world by the birth of a son; he enjoys eternity by that of a grandson; the great 
grandfathers enjoy eternal happiness by the birth of a grandson’s son. She is a 
true wife who is a good house-wife; she is a true wife whose heart is devoted to her 
husband; she is a true wife who is faithful to her husband. A man’s half is his wife, 
the wife is her husband’s best of friends; the wife is the source of Dharma, Artha and 
Kama, the wife is the source of salvation. Those that have wives can perform 
religious acts; those that have wives lead domestic lives. Those that have wives oan be 
happy, and those that have wive9 can achieve good fortune. The sweet speeched 
wives are their husband’s friends on the occasions of religious acts; they are as mo¬ 
thers in the hours of illness and woe. Even in the deep forest, the wife is the re¬ 
freshment and solace to her roaming husband* He who has a wife, is trusted by all. 
The wife, therefore, is man*s great means of salvation. When the husband goes 
to the land of Tama, leaving this world, it is the devoted wife only that accompanies 
him there. The wife, gone before (dying before her husband), waits for the spirit of 
her husband, and if the husband goes before, the chaste wife soon follows him. O 
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king, for all these reasons, marriage oxists (in this world). The husband enjoys the 
eompany of his wife, both here in this world and hereafter. The learned men have 
said that a man himself is born as his son; therefore, a man whose wife has given 
birth to a son, should look upon her as his mother. Looking at the face of the son, 
begotten on his wife, a man sees his own fare as he does in a mirror; and feels himself 
as happy as a virtuous man attaining to Heaven. Hen, burnt by mental grief or 
afflicted by disease, feel as much relieved as a perspiring man does in a cool bath. Xo 
man, even in anger should ever do anything thAt is disagreeable to his wife; for 
happiness, joy, virtue and everything depend on the wife. Wife is the sacred soil 
in which^he husband is born again. Kven Hishis cannot create men without women. 
What is a greater happiness to a father than what the father feels when his son, 
running to him, clasps him with his (tiny little) arms, though his body is full of dust 
and dirt? Why are you treating with indifference this your son who has himself 
come to you, and who is wistfully casting his glances towards you ? Even ants sup¬ 
port their offspring and do not destroy their eggs. Why then should you not, being 
learned in the rules of piety, support your own child ? The touch of the sandal j aste, 
that of women and water, is not so pleasing as that of one's own infant son, locked 
in his embrace. As the Brahmana is the best among bipods (men), as row is the 
best among quadrupeds, as preceptor is the host among u 11 superiors, so is the son 
among all objects pleasing to the touch*. 

The most intimate personal human relationship of all the materia] 
world is the home, and it is said that the comfort of home life rests with 
the wife, who is in charge of the home. Man's energy and woman's 
devotion are the key-notes of success and prosperity. The rule for each 
individual human being is that the happiness of a human beingdepends 
upon love and true friendship. If love is true the question of losing 
interest docs not arise in man or woman by reason of personality. The 
atmosphere of love is progressive and not stationary, and the great art 
of life is nothing hut the perpetual realisation of love. The means of 
self-expression can bring out the individual quality of each man and 
woman where there is true love. 

The work one does for no return or reward but for the sake of 
giving expression to his or her feelings, such work shows the vitality ever 
newly inspired by the breath of love. This form of self-expression is 
simply inexhaustible. Without this there is no true happiness in the 
intimate personal relationship of man and woman. Love is consciousness 
which unites the body, mind and spirit of lovers and there is hardly any 
question of sex-appeal. Love gives self-control and courage; one does 
not inherit it from father or mother, it is the result of cultivation and 
education of the soul within. Innocent love between mature man and 
woman is not as easy as amongst children. In youth if such love is 
continued it breeds gossip. One must either have the strength of mind to 
brave this or bid farewell to such friendship. Boys can be intimate friends 
with each other, likewise girls, but in that there is no peculiar 

' The Mbh« Chapter LXXIV, verses <4—56. 
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sensitiveness of intellect, no grade of apprehension, no delicacy of humour 
which can make the forms of communication pleasant. It is not the sex 
attraction which is to be attributed to the special kind of pleasure one 
experiences, for passion or lust makes love more or less selfish and 
breeds envy and jealousy. Where there is ownness or exclusive idea of 
enjoyment there is jealousy and envy, Man or woman is not a mere 
chattel of love. Self control alone can still the lust of possession and it is 
for this the example of the king Sudarsana is cited in the beginning of 
Anusasana Parva, that he had the courage of his convictions, faced 
the truth and stilled the lust of possession which translated him to 
Heaven in person. By throwing away one’s last rag of pride and possession 
one stands up robed and crowned with Heaven’s diadem, worthy of being 
translated there. This is the perfection of human unselfish love, but the 
divine love on earth was demonstrated in the life of Sri Krishna, the 
wielder of the discus of love, not any divine weapon which Arjuna and 
others possessed through the boon of material gods Siva, Indra, Sun, or 
others. 

■ 

The Great War of Kurukshettra was not only a terrible destruction 
of infidels, but produced the kingdom of the good Yudhisthira, a king of 
piety, truthfulness and virtue. The emotion of senses which sages like 
Visvamitra, Narada, etc., tried to stifle are not static but finite hungers. 
The beautiful Sakuntala was the offspring of the love of Visvamitra and 
the mother of the Bharata family of kings. 

The Indian Epics are really grand and sublime as they please at 

m 

all times all kinds of men. This united assent and combination of so 
many different judgments stamp a very high and unequivocal value 
on them which cannot legally be thrown aside. A wise son makes a 
father glad and God is delighted with the wisdom of his creation. The 
righteous shall be reigning in the memory of good men and the memory of 
the just is blessed. Wisdom is better than brute strength. The force of the 
tempest cannot hlind the wisdom and experience of the pilot in saving 
his ship from being wrecked. The axe with the short stick removes 
the forest of trees. Who can stand in the fearful battle of Kurukshettra 
unhurt, except he be the emblem of Divine Love; who else could be the 
divine guide of the victorious heroes ? It was not the love of Draupadi 

or Subhadra that led the Pandavas to glory or victory. 

* 

Man does not care so much to look into the moral very carefully as he 
likes to stick to what is agreeable. Every one likes to make friendship 
with the dead, even if they be sworn enemies when alive. The tombs 
and their epitaphs are signs of repentance that they were neglected 
%nd envied during their life-time. If there are no public virtues how 



can laws enforce them on the public at large ? A prophet or reformer 
is seldom honoured in his life-time. It is practically true that illustrious 
dead persons are calumnised by those who consider that their actions 
overshadowed them. There are few people who can wrap themselves in 
their own integrity. Cardinal Wolsey is represented to have said 
this to King Henry VIII by Shakespeare :— 

" My robe 

• And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

1 now dare call my own." 

It is not the rich kings who display the good and pious men of the 
age, the intricacies of moral virtues and laws and the signs of the times 
in divine love. What Troy owes to Homer, India owes to Vyasa and 
Valmiki. The great virtues would have been lost if they had not been 
sung by poets. They are immortalised if they did their work properly 
with the right selection of heroes and heroines. Hindus burn their 
dead and do not erect tombs over their illustrious heroes and patriots. 
The hards and poets make their memorials in verse, but the public at 
large consecrate their memories in festivals and religious ceremonies. 

The mass worshipped God with the king in his public sacrifices, 
religion he preached through his priest and the law established justice in 
the realm he ruled. 

The Rig Veda reveals the truth of redemption by a sinless sacrifice 
and Prajapati is identified with the sacrifice. When the early system 
of sacrifices and offerings was not realised in its spiritual sense—that 
God to show his holiness and to become the sacrifice, typified by 
the sacrifices of the law', had to become incarnate—the idea of vicarious 
suffering for the reconciliation of rebellious beings was lost and sacrificed 
as the common legacy of all nations and they were soon converted into 
bribes to appease the angry god and demons so that they would not 
do the sacrificers any harm. The idea of protection and prevention 
became the ideal of man. Man had free will and ignorance 
and accordingly sought protection. The Upanishads gave him the 
first idea of God and repugnance to vice and favour to virtue were 
the essential traits of morality. Man wanted to know r the author of 
this great Universe with his growing knowledge as he learnt to utilise 
the countless things around him. He soon realised the spirit of love 
in the great Creator, and found by and by that energy is the product 
of love and suffering. The desire to see the great Creator soon became 
the earnest aim of life of some men out of curiosity. The dynamic 
force of imagination gave birth to many things, and to punish the 
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wicked, who were the great persecutors of humanity, the incarnation 
of God, half powerful animal and half man, was conceived to establish 
the holiness and benefaction of God and the sinfulness of the wicked, 
or the Asuras as they were then styled. 

Might was then the only right. Men fell prostrate with fear in 
the worship of the powerful to save themselves from utter destruction. 
The natural phenomena of earthquake, fire and flood made the intelligent 
realise the invisible power of the Creator. The Vedic sages prayed 
for forgiveness for any transgression made knowingly or unknowingly. 
This was the origin of the religion of the world. The idea of resent¬ 
ment is at the root of it. The Creator’s loving holiness becomes a relative 
attribute to justice. The theory of action and judgment soon came into 
being. God is love, full of happiness, and he created this earth full of 
happiness and wealth for the just use of man and other beasts. Man was 
given free will and intelligence to develop a conscience to judge right 
and wrong, to co-operate in the works of God by holding communion 
with Him. Man was endowed with everything if he only utilised the 
power given to him. It is a choice to love either himself or the spirit 

of the Creator—there lies the difference between earthly and divine 

love. 

The well-known saying is ‘‘Where there is a will there is a way”. 
Will power is the root of the Yoga system of philosophy. God created 
the Universe by the fiat of his great will, and man sought union with 
Him by the will power to control his senses and mind. From the material 
the abstract spiritual idea of God came into being, of no form or figure 
to the wise. In envy the object of hatred and fear is always in the mind 
of the sinner; this is a process of abstraction of thought, an inferior 
system of Yoga for the vicious and ignorant. Ravana and his brothers, 
Kamsa and Sisupala, obtained their salvation through it The gates of 
Heaven were not closed to them like other religions. The Pouranic 
idea of salvation was by seven generations of births through devotion 
to God and by three of enmity. The Bible believes in miracles and all 
other books of religion admit them. In the birth of Krishna or Rama 
there was nothing unusual. They were not prophets of God, they were 
masters of action, love and sympathy. What Rama lacked, Krishna 
fulfilled. How pleasant is life if you. live with those with whom you 
think you should live, and not merely for yourself. In the birth of 
Krishna this is demonstrated. God gives the life of all men in the 
Universe but lives with those who wish Him to live with them and not 

merely for themselves. So Krishna went to Brindaban though born in 
Muthara (Muttra). 
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“0 be wiser, Thou t 

instructed that true knowledge leads to love, 

True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart." 

(Wordsworth;. 

Krishna was not the son of a king or born by the . boon of sacrifice; 
lie wasjjeauty incarnate. 

“Beauty— a living Presence of earth, 

Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 
Which craft of delicato Spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials—waits upon my steps; 

Fitches her tenta before me as 1 move. 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Klysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Main —Why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere Action of what never was \ 

For the discerning intellect of man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 
in love and holy passion, shall And these 
A simple produce of thecommou day." 

(Wordsworth). 

The mythology of divine love is depicted in the churning of the 
ocean* The goddess of prosperity is Lakshmi, consort of Narayana, 
daughter of the illustrious sage Bhrigu and his wife Khyati. She was 
drowned in the ocean at the time of Indra’s fall by the curse of the sage 
Durhasa, and she was recovered in the churning of the sea. In the figure 
of Narayana she is sitting at the feet as if kneading over the hood of the 
snake in the ocean. Ananta is the name of the snake on which Narayana 
is sleeping and on whose head, it is said, the earth rests. Ananta is the 
name of Balarama and the Mahabharata describes the death of Balarama 
when the snake came out of his body. The Mahabharata says in the 
Santi Parva that the goddess of prosperity left the Asuras and came to 
Indra*. The goddess of prosperity lives where there is no animosity 
towards men but truth, charity and mercy reign. Virtue and morality 
are the signs of divine love. 

The Asuras and the Devas fought for the division of nectar. The 
fact is that the nectar of life lies in good conduct, it is not the gift of 
God. The goddess of prosperity lives with men of good conduct and 
such men are blessed with divine love—that is the lesson preached by 
the goddess Lakshmi. The Asuras, as long as they were virtuous, 
enjoyed the nectari but when they became vicious they were hurled 
from the kingdom of Heaven. The place of Heaven and hell is in the 
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mind and soul, and there is no separate place assigned for each, for it is 
the culture of the mind which makes a man or a woman look up and 
not down, aspire and not despair. Divine love is all abandonment of 
self. A stranger when he sees a serpent is going to kill a man unaware, 
kills it, without being called upon to do so, through the hidden force of 
divine love, even ignoring the danger he runs should the snake, if not 
killed, attack him. The great poet Shakespeare says of true love:— 

“Love is not love * 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

O no; it is an overflxed mark, , 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken# 

It is the star of every wandering bark; 

Whose worth’s unknown although his height bo taken 
Love's not Time’s fool though rosy lips and oheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come, 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom”. 

Love is not the fruit of passion. The great Epic demonstrates it in 
Draupadi. The love of youths Drupada and Drona ended in envy 
and dismemberment of Drupad's kingdom. To set it right Drupada 
performed the sacrifice for the birth of such children who would be able 
to recover the lost kingdom. This is the genesis of the great Epic in 
which the Pandavas figured. Draupadi, Dhristadyumna, etc., were 
born. Drupada was perhaps told hy the sages that he should take the 
assistance of Sri Krishna, the master of Divine Love, in the marriage 
of Draupadi. True love represented in Draupadi is a friend of 
divine love, as from true love divine love comes. Divine love stepped 
in and said in the action s— 

“Let me not to the marriage of true minda 
Admit impedimenta.” 

The marriage passed off and after it the goddess of prosperity 
Lakshmi blessed the Pandavas with the suzerainty of India. The 
goddess of prosperity is reflected in Draupadi. Even the Pandavas 1 
worst enemy Durjodhana admitted it and wanted to deprive them of 
her. 

9 

“You should remember Arjuna had his famous bow and Bhima his mace, but it 
waa the praiseworthy Draupadi who liberated the Pandavas, who were all made 
slaves at the game of dice ** 

Draupadi was a fearless, cultured Indian princess who showed that 
she could stand on her own legs, could render great assistance to 
Yudhisthira and his brothers* She did no*, accuse Yudhisthira before 
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his enemies or at home, her stand before the memorable Dice Hall could 
not but elicit praise from all. She demonstrated what true love is r she 
justified the action of her husband Yudhisthira, and stood by him in his 

worst miseries. 

“Nor for reward, or any fee; 

But like as thou has loved me, 

1 love, and ever will love thee, 

Only as king of this my heart, 

Only because my God thou art'’. 

(S. WlLBKRKORCK .) 

The friends of Durjodhana, headed by Kama, tried her fully by 
damning the Pandava king, but she proved by her conduct that love 
when repressed engenders power. 

"The more thou dnmn’at it up, the more it burns: 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou knowest, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 

But when his fair ourse is not hinderd’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage.” 

(Shakes pear*). 

So Shakespeare corroborated her conduct. Violent passions cannot 
disturb the mind where true love is. Love guards against vice. Every 
transgression can be traced to the working of the evil passions in the 
human heart. It takes possession when the heart is vacant or vacillating. 
The mind, like the body, needs to be trained and equipped before it 
can use its powers In the most advantageous way. A man or woman 
when in love learns the art of thinking well, and consequently the 
natural powers come into play. Me who is in love, sees every time he 
looks at the beloved object when he is absent and when he is near, 
drawing from his movements, eyes, speeches, writings and last though 
not least mind those virtues and attractions which he possesses. 

The lover exhausts the stock of the beloved in expanding his soul. 
This is the root of self-sacrifice in true love. If a lover sacrifices his 
own pleasure for that of his beloved, he is a devotee at the temple of 
love, never self-possessed. Individuality is no longer his own foolish 
master, love craves a new and higher object, it inhales the celestial air 
of doing good to others and makes man or woman forget self-interest. 
Man becomes the sport of circumstance when he loses command over 
himself. The art of governing passions is the keynote of success in this 
vale of tears. Wealth, health, skill and knowledge can give little 
satisfaction to man or woman if one does not cultivate the control of 
one’s senses. Love and true love can alone control the senses. 

The ancient stories, perceiving the innumerable ills resulting from 
tjngoverned passions, sought to extirpate? them and reactions took place. 
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Sakuntala* Kripa» Drona, Vyasa are said to be the fruits of such redac¬ 
tions. It is true that few possess the firmness to go against the laws of 
Nature. A plain, illiterate man does not fall into that error which a 
learned man does with the theories of subtle casuists who labour 
chiefly to show how one may approach sin without sinning. There 
were men who studied morality to make a show of their learning and in 
order not to live according to the accepted rules. When such men 
became the editors of the great Epic these things were introduced as 
something novel and mysterious to be in keeping with the greatness of 
the illustrious example prodigies. Draupadi did not escape in their 
hands as wife of the five Pandavas. 

u The Gospel contains,” says Mr. Locke, “ so perfect a body of 
ethics that reason may be excused from any further inquiry, since she 
may find man’s duty dearer and easier in revelation than in herself.” 
Fortunately, such is not exactly the case with the great Epic. 

The truth can be ascertained from the different versions of the 
different authors and editors, which are not all lost but are somehow 
preserved. It is of interest to mention here the cause of this departure 
from truth and rectitude and the mingling of religion and dissipation so 
contrary to' each other. It is the r usual practice among mankind from the 
growth of civilisation. The habit of lying owes its origin either to fear 
of punishment, love of gain, or the ambition to working upon the evil 
passions of man, making everything suitable to the tastes of the people 
and winning their admiration and applause. Aristotle’s reply to a 
question as to what a man could gain by telling lies is very interesting 
and to the point .— u Not to be credited when he tells the truth.” It is 
well-known that gross lies in trade are indulged in for gain and malice 
forges slander. Poets invent incidents and circumstances which did not 
actually take place only to embellish narratives to tell upon the 
imagination of the audience. The design was to display their importance. 
He who in his first attempt succeeds cannot but be strongly tempted to 
pursue his vile course. The beauty of the soul is temperance, courage 
and wisdom, from which divine love springs. 

Material and moral prosperity depended on the virtuous conduct of 
man, and when he fell below that standard he was called Asura. War 
was inevitable when they fought for the right to own a kingdom by 
sheer force of physical power against moral force. It was a fight 
between uncommon physical and numerical strength against cultural, 
intellectual and spiritual power not so numerically great* The Philistine 
giant was killed by the stripling David with a small stone hurled from a 
sling. Krishna and Balarama were such stripling^ who killed Kansa, 
the sQn-iq-law Qf the great king Jarasatidha in a sacrifice, and they came 
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into the lime-light. Neither of them sat on the throne that fell vacant 
by the death of the usurper Kansa, but they made Kansa's father 
Ugrasen do so. The most powerful Jarasandha, hearing of his son's 
cruel fate, tried his level best to be revenged but failed* 

Krishna thought of making alliance with his relatives, the Pandavas, 
who were sought to be destroyed by Durjodhana. They were all physi¬ 
cally and intellectually strong, full of energy, ability and vigour and with 
a right title to the kingdom. Draupadi was the gift-horse with which the 
Pandavas 9 alliance with Drupada and Krishna was secured and that was the 
real beginning of the great fight. The Pandavas revenged the lac house 
incidents at the Swayambara festival of Draupadi by meteing out blows 
and thrusts of arms on Durjodhana and his friends, who made the lac 
house to destroy them, and secured the share of their paternal estate by 
the alliance of marriage with Draupadi. Krishna founded an empire 
at Dwarka. This was followed by the most important events, the 
killing of Jarasandha, the Ncmean Lion of India, and the founding 
of an empire with a capital at Indraprastha (Old Delhi) by the Pan¬ 
davas. 

All these and Rajasuya were the height of glory of Krishna's 
intellectual powers and made the Pandavas famous for their martial 
spirit and chivalry. This is the subject matter of Adi Kanda, or the 
first part of the Mahabharata, where Krishna and the Pandavas were 
the real heroes of morality and love. Yudhisthira married Draupadi, 
and his brothers were the protectors of the queen and the kingdom. 
Draupadi's modesty and love were great and just, which made them 
free from falling together by the ears. The Ramayana at the end of 
the reading speaks of the greatest blessing on earth to make brothers 
live in unity. This also was the aim of the other work, and Draupadi 
by her good conduct and affectionate love towards the Pandavas achieved 
it in the Mahabharata. Yudhisthira alone was addressed as a husband 
and others as brothers-in-law, as appear in the addresses of Draupadi 
in the great Epic. 

The marriage of Draupadi has direct and indirect relations in 
the Epic which have not as yet been seen.* The original marriage 
ceremony took place with Yudhisthira as the text testifies, but in 
philosophy it demonstrates the creation of the moral and spiritual world 
that real love cannot be personal but universal; when it is so. it unites 
men instead of separating them. The carnal love separates the brothers 
Sunda and Upasunda in the story of Tilottama and Bali and Sugriva. 

• In the Appendix “C” where the texts in all the collections bearing on the 
subject as found by Dr. Sukthankar, Editor of the 14 Critical Edition of the 

Mahabharata *’ are given. 
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It is said in a Polish proverb that a woman draws more with a hair of 

her head than a yoke of oxen well harnessed, but the ancient Hindus 

declare that the joy of home depends on a good wife for the hearts 

of each other are joined by the angle of happiness. Such a wife was 

Draupadi so far as the home comforts and unity of the Pandavas were 

concerned f and there she acted in such a way that she did not make any 

difference between her husband Yudhisthira and his brothers—that was 

the illusion or Maya. The European poets sang and in thei* words 

the part Draupadi played may be said :— 

“ It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind 
In body and in soul can bind.’’ 

(Scott). 

“But to see her were to love her, 

L >ve but her, and lo\ e for ever.” 

(Burks. \ 

“0 that the desert were my dwelling place, 

With one spirit for my minister. 

That I might all forget the human race. 

And, hating no one, love but only her.’* 

(Bykok.) 

“ Her feet are tender, for she sets her steps, 

Not on the ground, but on the heads of nnm.’’ 

The happiness of Yudhisthira was not his own individual happiness, 
but he was a man of the world whom the world can accept as the ideal 
king of men and his arms and armour were the five men and two 
women, i.c., his four brothers and Krishna at the head and his mother, 
Kunti, and Draupadi. This is the real conception of the great Epic. 
The grouping of the picture has been of the utmost importance. How 
a given figure in a picture is affected and is altered by an artist as well 
as by the revisers is illustrated below. 

Titian copied the Deity dividing Light from Darkness in the Sistine 
Chapel and used it in his picture of the battle of Cadore showing a 
General falling from his horse. Michael Angelo’s picture of Samson 
was copied by Tintoret and Samson was converted into a Jupiter by 
the introduction of an eagle, thunder and lightening obliterating the 
jaw-bone of the ass. There had * been several transformations and 
divisions of the Mahabharata of Vya$a and the Ramayana of Valmiki 
by various editors and rhapsodists. It is true that art tries to perfect 
ideals. Ruskin*says:— 

“ Remembering always that there are two characters in which all greatness of 
Art consists first, the earnest and intense seizing of natural facte; then the ordering 
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those facts by strength of human intellect, so as to make them, for all who look upon 
them, to the utmost serviceable, memorable, an<l beautiful. And thus great Art is 
nothing else than the type of strong and noble life ; for as the ignoble person, in his 
dealings with all that occurs in the world about him, first sees nothing clearly, 
looks nothing fairly in the face, and then allows himself to be swept away by the 
trampling torrent and unescapahle force of the things that he would not foresee 
and could not understand: so the noble person, looking the facts of the world full in 
the face, and fathoming them with deep faculty, then deals with them in 
unalarmed intelligence and unhurried strength, and becomes, with his human 
intellect and will, no unconscious nor insignificant agent in consummating their good 
aud restraining their evil." 

Poets paint in their words, Artists speak in their works and Law de¬ 
monstrates the ethics of morality and the progress of ages. The customs 
and usages found injurious to the people were stopped and punishments 
were mentioned for the transgressors. There is no law of punishment in 
the Hindu institutes for marrying five husbands if ever that had been the 
custom amongst the Hindus. No idols or pictures or carvings found in 
India show that the five Pandavas were married to one Draupadi. The 
great work of Vynsa has been misused in the manner the artists used the 
masterpieces of Michael Angelo. 

Love is the light of Heaven. Heaven's harmony is in love, the 
silent note of mu«ic and main energy of life. It illumines the darkness 
of heart within to find the dweller there, vibrates the chord of sentiment 
to sing the music of life and inspires man and woman to sacrifice every¬ 
thing to realise the truth he hind the love of life. No man or woman is 
perfect unless love finds its way into the heart to fill it with true 
affection and eliminate all malice or envy. It justifies the name Ajatasatru, 
by which Yudhisthira was universally known and respected. The ethics 
of morality and love the great Epics of India teach, and the heroes and 
heroines who illustrate them are the real characters worthy of notice. 
The battles or exploits of warriors have never been the real themes cf 
the Indian Epics as the majority of the European scholars took them 
to be. 

Krishna represents the divine love of religion and Krishna or 
Draupadi the human devotion of love and sympathy, and Yudhisthira 
the universal love of a king to rule the heart of men and control his own 
selfish passions as well as to be a bright example to others. The past 
and its remembrance have important lessons which the Epics record to 
afford pleasure in the thought of those who suffered and established the 
kingdom of peace and love instead of raising inordinate cravings of 
flesh and blood* There must be the lesson of wisdom and humility in 
the presence of the spirit of God, which is the ethic of morality and 
love which leads man to eternity. Peace is the result of a disciplined 
aud cultured mind where the spirit exults; when that spirit is united 
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with the universal spirit the question of eternity comes. This is the 
order of progress from the moral sphere to spiritual ascendancy of 
eternity. Man alone can do much for himself as he is placed in the 
midst of ever-changing incidents and events of life. It is the knowledge 
and power of heart within man which gives him peace in his faith, trust 
and love in Him whom the heart yearns to meet and the meeting place 
is the universal love which does not fight in the field of battle but only 
watches and helps the good. , 

Krishna represented universal love and Yudhisthira the disciplined 
and cultured mind in whom the unity of the universal spirit of love met 
and led him to eternity. This is the solution before the plot which 
Vyasa conceived and displayed in the great work. 

The spirit of love is even within the dead earth, and the Hindus 
ascribe wealth and prosperity to mother earth. For earth men fight and 
so Sita was the daughter of mother earth and retired to her breast when 
Rama had to retire from the world. Sita assumed the lust of Ravana, 
Draupadi came out of the fire of sacrifice as a boon of god Narayana 
and destroyed not one king but a host of kings of India. Fire became 
the great weapon of men in the progress of time until fire-arms became 
the chief instruments of war. The invisible fire of love is more powerful 
than fire-arms. Siva, the great god of the material world, burnt to 
ashes the Hindu Cupid of Love. He transferred his place from body to 
mind. Love burns the mind of men and women, passion rots the soul 
within, and what excites it received the name of woman, i. e., woe to 
man. Woman is at the bottom of all troubles of the material world. 
Troy was destroyed, likewise Ceylon, for the sake of a beautiful woman. 
Draupadi was not such a woman. No one could cast an evil eye 
upon her; neither for possession of her, nor for carrying her away was 
the great battle of Kurukshettra fought. Jayadratha, the brother-in-law 
of Durjodhana, it is said, carried her off from the camp but she was 

rescued on the way by the Pandavas. This story is incredible for the 

■ 

obvious reason that Draupadi was describing the features of each of the 
Pandavas as if Jayadratha was not known to them. 

The Hindu ideal of God who rules the Universe does not favour 
everlasting perdition for Satan. The worst Satan has been emancipated 
by works of love and faith. Hindu Puranas describe them and the Epics 
follow them. Old Puranas had been lost'in the ascendency of Buddhism. 
The new Puranas were revived at the time of Hindu revival. The 
Epics have thus become important sources of those revivals, and it was 
for that their incidents were recited in short in almost all the Puranas 
and to Vyasa was ascribed the authorship of them all. Sri Krishna, thq 
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kingmaker of Ancient India i whom the Mahabharata describes as the 
ideal hero of love, learning, intelligence and justice, first appeared 
subservient to God Narayana and then became an emblem of universal 
love. The empire of love he established at Dwarka, which he conceived 
in Brindaban in his younger days, at last took firm root in the kingdom 
of Yudhisthira, whom he established by his good counsel and superior 
wisdom. 



EPIC AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


Professor Max Muller has admitted that 

“the only sphere where the Indian mind found itself at liberty to act, to create, 
and to worship, was the sphere of religion and philosophy; and nowhere l^ave reli¬ 
gious and metaphysical ideas struck roots so deep in the mind of a nation as in India. 
The Hindus wore a nation of philosophers. Their struggles were the struggles of 
thought; their past, the problem of creation; their future, the problem of existence. 
The present alone, which is the real and living solution of the problems of the past 
and the future, seems never to have attracted their thoughts or to have called out 
their energies. The shape which metaphysical ideas take amongst the different 
classes of society, and at different periods of civilisation, naturally varies from coarse 
superstition to sublime spiritualism, but, taken ns a whole, history supplies no 
second instance where the inward life of the soul has so tompletely absorbed all the 
practical faculties of a whole people, and, in fact, almost destroyed those qualities 
by which a nation gains its place in history. It might therefore be Justly said that 

India has noplace in the political history of the world*. An expedition like that of 

Alexander could never have been conceived by an Indian king, and the ambition of 
native conquerors, in those few cases where it existed, never went beyond the limits 
ot India itself. But if India has no place in the political history of the world, it 
certainl> lias a right to claim its place in the intellectual history of mankind. The 
less the Indian nation has taken purt in the political struggles of the world, and 
expended its energies in the exploits nf war and the formation of ompires, the more 
it has fitted itself and concentrated all its powers for the fulfilment of the important 

mission reserved to it in the history of the Hast t. After primeval physiolatry, 

which was common to all the members of the Aryan family, had, in the hands of a wily 
priesthood, been changed into an empty idolatry, the Indian alone, of all the Aryan 
nations produced a new form of religion, which has well been called subjective, ns 
opposed to the more objective worship of nature. That religion, the religion of 
Buddha, has spread far beyond the limits of the Aryan world, and, to our limited 
vision, it m&y seem to have retarded the advont of Christianity among a large portion 
of the human race.’*) 

One cannot agree that India has not influenced the political 
history of the world. Alexander’s invasion of India was not a successful 
expedition so far as the conquest of India was concerned, yet the return 
of the expedition changed the political atmosphere of Western civilisa¬ 
tion. The Greeks and the Romans introduced the Indian system and 
policy of warfare in their countries. The learned professor admitted 
that u no people certainly made a moye favourable impression upon the 
Greeks than the Indians.” And when we read the account of their moral 
and intellectual condition at the time of Alexander we are obliged to 

•Professor Max Muller's “Ancient Sanskrit Literature pages 30-31. 

tProfessor Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature ', pages 31-32. 

♦Professor Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature', page 82, 
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admit that if some of their good qualities are no longer to be met with 
among the Indians of later times, this is owing, not entirely to an original 
defect of character, hut to that continual system of oppression exercised 
upon them by foreign conquerors, to whose physical power they sub¬ 
mitted, while they could not help despising their masters as barbarians. 

His views about the two Epic poems of India are worth recording as 
they show the angle of vision of the erudite Western Sanskrit scholar, 
to whom it must be admitted Indians are greatly indebted, though they 
may not necessarily agree with all his conclusions. 

“If we examine the two Epic pjoms of India, the lUmayana an l Mahabharata, we 
shall Hud it impossible to use them as authorities for the Vedic age, because we are 
not yet able to decide critically which parts of these p)Oins are undent, and which 
are modern and post-Buddhistif, or at l *ast retouched by the hands >f late compilers 
and editors. There are certaiuly eery undent traditions and early Vedic legends in 
both of these poems. Some of their heroes are taken from the same epic cycle in 
which the Vedic poetry moves. These, however, only form subje'ts for episodes in 
the two poems, while their principal heroes are essentially different in tiieir character 
and manners, in fact, though there are remains of the Vedi • age to be f mnd in the 
Epic poems, like the stories of Urwisi and Pururavas, of SakuntuH and Dushmanta, of 
(Jddalaka, Sunahsepha. Januka Vaidtdia and particularly of the Vedic llishis. like Vasi- 
stha, Visvamitra, Yajna\ alkya, Pirghatamas, Kukslmat, Kavasha, and many others, 
yet this would only prove that the traditions of the Velio age were still in the mouth of 
the people at the time when the Ep.c poetry of the iiiudus was first composed, or that 
they were not yet forgotten in after times, when the Brahmans began to collect all 
the remains of Epic songs into one large body, calle 1 the Mahaldiarata. If we ccmpare 
the same legends as exhibited in the hymns ami Brahmanas of the Vela, and as relat- 
el in the Mahabharata, ltamayana, or the Puranas. ihe Vedic version of them will 
mostly be found to be more simple, more primitive, and more intelligible* than those 
of the Epic and Puranic poems, i'his is not meant as a denial that real Kpi- poetry, 
that is to say, u mass of popular songs, i elobratmg the power and exploits of gods and 
heroes, existed at a very early period m India, as w ell as among the other Aryan na¬ 
tions ; but it shows that, if yet existing, it is not in tho Mahabharata and ltamayana 
wo have to look for these old songs, but rather in the Veda itself. In the collection of 
the Vedic hymns, there are some which may be called Epic, aud may be compared with 
the short hymns ascribed to Homer. In the Brahmanas passages o<*cnr, in prose and 

verse, ielebrating the actions of old kings*.There is no allusion to any of the titles 

of the Puranas or to the Kamayana in Vedic works, whether Brahmanas or Sutras. 
But a 9 in the Sutras of Asvalayana the name of the Bharata, aud according to some 
MSS. even the name of the Mahabharata, is mentioned, this may he considered as the 
earliest tra e. not merely of single Epic poems, but of a collection of them. The age 
of Asval&yanft, which will he approximately fixed afterwards, would, therefore, if we 
can rely on our MSS., furnish a limit below which the first attempt at a collection of 
a Bharata or Mahabharata ought not to he placed. Bui there is no hope that we shall 
ever succeed by critical researches in restoring the Bharata to that primitive form and 
shape in which it may have existed before or at the time of Asvalayana. Much has in* 
deed been done by Professor Lassen, who, in his “Indian Antiquities." has pointed out 
characteristic marks by which the modern parts of the Mahabharata can be distin* 

•Professor Max. Muller's “An ieut Sanskrit Literature,' 9 pages36-37. 



guished from the more ancient; and we may soon expect to see his principles still 
farther carried out in a translation of the whole Mahabharata, which, with the help of 
all the Sanskrit commentaries, has been most carefully prepared by one of the most 
learned and laborious scholars of Germany”.* 

It is evident from the views of the eminent Western scholars that 
the Mahabharata contains historical matter of the greatest importance 
about Ancient India. Professor Max Muller says that the 

'* Epic tradition in the mouth of the people was too strong to allow this essential 
and curious feature in the life of its heroes (its,, fke brothers having a common wife) 
to be changed. However, the Br&hmanic editors of the Mahabharata, seeing that they 
could not alter tradition on this point, have at least endeavoured to excuse and miti¬ 
gate it. Thus we are told in the poem itself, that at one time the five brothers came 
home, and informed their mother that they had found something extremely precious. 
Without listeniug further, their mother at once asked them to divide it as brothers. 
The command of a parent muBt always be literally obeyed; and as Draupadi was their 
newly discovered treasure, they were obliged, according to the views of the Brahmans, 
to obey, and to have her as their common wife. Indian law givers call this a knotty 
point; they defend the fact, but refuse to regard it as a precedent.*'t 

This knotty point of the Indian law-givers about Draupadi # s marri¬ 
age, which Western scholars and their co-religionists have reviled in 
their books, has been explained. The learned professor speaks of his 
admiration of the Sanskrit Scholars in his well-known book 44 Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature” in the following manner:— 

“ We may admire the delicate poetry of Kalidasa, the philosophical vigour of 
Kapila, the voluptuous mysticism of Jayadeva, and the Epic simplicity of Vynsa and 
Valmiki, but as long as their works float before our eyes like the mirage of a desert, 
as long as we are unable to tell what real life, wliat period in the history of a nation 
they reflect, there is something wanting'to engage our sympathies in the same manner 
as they are engaged by the tragedies of iEschylus, or the philosophical essays of 
Cicero.* *t 

It is evident from this that the learned professor believed in the 
authorships of Vyasa and Valmiki of the two great Epics of India and 
the real life of Ancient India of the different periods is given as 
far as possible. He has given his ground for divine origin to the 
ancient national poetry as follows :— 

“ Wo can understand how a nation might be led to ascribe a superhuman origin 
to their ancient national poetry, particularly if that poetry consisted chiefly of pray¬ 
ers and hymns addressed to their gods. But it is different with the prose composi¬ 
tions of the Brahmanas. The reason why the Brahmanas, which are evidently so much 
more modern than the Mantras, were allowed to participate in the name of Sruti, 
could only have been because it was from these theological compositions, and not 
from the simple old poetry of the hymns, that a supposed divine authority could 
be derived for the greater number of the ambitious claims of the Brahmans. But, 
although we need not ascribe any weight to the arguments by which the Brahmans 

•Professor Max. Muller s '* Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pages 42-43. 

tProfessor Max. Muller’s “ Ancient 8anekrit Literature,’ 1 page 47. 

^Professor Max. Muller's “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pages 68-64. 
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endeavoured to establish the contemporaneous origin of the Vfantras and Brahmanas, 
there seems to be no reason why we should reject as equally worthless the general 
opinion with regard to the more ancient date of both the Brahmanas and Mantras, 
if contrasted with the Sutras and the profane literature of India. It may easily 
happen, where there is a canon of sacred books, that later compositions lie come incor¬ 
porated together with more.ancient works, as was the rase with the Brahmanas. 
But we can hardly imagine that old and genuine parts should ever have been exclud¬ 
ed from a body of sacred writings, and a more modern date ascribed to them, unless 
it be in the interest of a part> to deny the authority* of certain doctrines contained 
in these^rejected documents/’* 

This may apply equally to Epic literature. Both the Epics describe 
the fight between Vasistha and Visvamitra, which is also referred to in 
the Veda. 

The original occupation of the Purohita may simply have been to 
perform the usual sacrifices; but, with the ambitious policy of the 
Brahmanas, it soon became a stepping-stone to political power. 

“One of the greatest events in the life of Vasistha was the victory which King 
Sudas achieved under his guidance. But in the Mandala of the Vasisthas, the same 
event is sometimes alluded to as 1>elonging to the past, and in one of the hymns 
ascribed to the same Vasistha we read: 4 Comitting our sons and offspring to the 
same good protection which Aditi, Mitra, and Varuna, like guardians, give to Sudas, 
let us not make our gods angry.)*...The original institution of a Purohita, as the 
spiritual advisor of a ling or a chief, need not be regarded as the sign of a far 
advanced hierarchical system. The position of the Brahmans must have been a 
peculiar one in India from the very beginning. They appear from the very first 
as a class of men of higher intellectual power than the rest of the Aryan colonists; 
and their general position, if at all recognised, could hardly have been different 
from that of Vasistha in the camp of Sudas. The hymus, therefore, which only 
allude to a Purohita, or priests in general, nee 1 not be ascribed to a late age.’*£ 

The descendants of the family of the well-known priests Vasistha 
and Bhrigu were the authors of the Indian Epics. Visvamitra was 
connected with Bhrigus and it is significant that the account given in the 
Mahabharata, which is quoted as a discourse between Arjuna and 
Chittraratha, has hardly any connection with the main subject of the 
Mahabharata. Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa seemed to have flourished 
in the Mantra period but is not entirely represented hy the collection of 
ancient hymns. Such a work would be sufficient in itself to give a 
character to an age, and we might appeal, in the history of Ancient 
Greek literature, to the age of the Diaskeuasts. 

A generation which begins to collect has entered into a new 
phase of life. Nations, like individuals, become conservative when they 
cease to trust implicitly in themselves, and have learnt from experience 
that they are not better than their fathers. But though the distinctive 

•Professor Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature ’ pages 7G-77. 

tProfessor Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature” pages 483. 

X Professor Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature’' pages 483-469. 
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feature of the Mantra period consisted in gathering the fruits of 
a bygone spring, this was not the only work which occupied the 
Brahmans of that age. Where poems have to be collected from the 
mouths of the people, they have likewise to be arranged. Corrections 
are supposed to be necessary; whole verses may have to be supplied. 
After collecting and correcting a large number of poems, many a man 
would feel disposed to try his own poetical powers; and if new songs 
were wanted, it did not require great talent to set them to the 
simple strains of the ancient Rishis. Thus we find in the Rig 
Veda that, after the collection of the ten Mandalas was finished, 
some few hymns were added, generally at the end of a chapter, 
which are known by the name of Khilas. We can hardly call them 
successful imitations of the genuine songs; but in India they seem to 
have acquired a certain reputation. They found their way into the 
Samhitas of the other Vedas ; they are referred to in the Brahmanas ; 
and though they are not counted in the Anukramanis, together with the 
original hymns, they are there also mentioned as recognised additions. 
It is admitted that Vyasa became illustrious as a classifier of the Vedas, 
entitling him to the name of Veda Vyasa, as is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. Dr. Wintemitz admitted it in his book quoting the text 
(Page 322, Note 2). He admitted 

“that some elements of our present Mahabharata reach back into the Vedic 
period, and that much, especially in the didactic sections, is drawn from a literary 
common property, from which also Buddhists and Jainas (probably already in the 
5th century B. C.) hare drawn. Finally, it must still be mentioned, that not only 
the events described in the Epic, but also the innumerable names of kings and royal 
races, however historical some of the events and many names may appear, do not 
belong to Indian history in the true sense of the word. It is true that the Indians 
set the reign of Tudbisthira and the Great War of the Mahabharata at the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga, or Iron Age, t. e. JU02 B. 0.; but this date for the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga is bused upon the artificial calculation of Indian Astronomers, and tho 
association of this date with the conflct of the Kauravas and Pandavas is, of course, 
quite arbitrary." * 

The metre in which the Ramayana was written was used in the 
Vedas, yet credit was given to Valmiki as its founder. The fact is that 
Valmiki introduced the first ornate poem. 

“ With regard to language, style and metre, too, the various parts of the 
Mahabharata show absolutely no uniformity. It is in only quite a general souse 
that one can speak of ' Epic Sanskrit * a£ the language of the popular Epics. In 
reality the language of the Epic is in some parts more archaic, t. e. t more closely 
related to the Ancient Indian of the Vedic prose works, than in other parts. And 
beside liguistic phenomena which recall the Pali, and which can he called popular 
there are others which one is compelled to call solecisms, such as are often committed, 
by uneduoated and inferior authors like the Purana composers. The style, too, can 

* pr. Wintemitz* “ A History of Indian Literature ” pages 473-474. 
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only in a general sense be su'd to lie far removed from the so-called ‘Kavya style 
*• c. the style of the later oinate poetry, which is characterised by the excessive use 
of embellishments (Alamkaras). However, there is no lack of passages in the 
Mahabharata which remind us of this Kavya style. Beside these, we also And 
portions which retain the naive Btyle of the old itihasas, as they are related in the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads, while again in numerous other portions the most negligent 
Puruna style prevails. As regards tlio metre, the >Sloka which originated in the old 
Anustubh is certainly the motre par excellence. But there are earlier and later 
forms of this Sloka, which arc* all represented in the Mahabharata. Moreover, our 
Kpic als^contuins old prose passages, in which the prose is occasionally rhythmical, 
and sometimes alternates with verses. AIbo of the Tristubh metre which is often 
used in the Mahabharata, though the sloka is about twenty times as frequent as the 
Tristubh, wo And the ancient form, still similar to the Vedic form, as well as later 
forms; and even t fie elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit poetry are already to be 
found in certain parts of the Mahabharata.*... In the whole of Vedic literature 
there is no mention of a Mahabharata, though in Brahmanas and Upanishads there 
is frequent talk of Akhyanu. Itihasa, Puruna and Gatha Xarasamsi. Even of the 
great, and probably historical, e\ent which constitutes the central point of the 
Epic, the bloody battle in the Kuru field, the Veda says not a word, though in the 
Brahmanas this very Kuru field is so often mentioned as a place'where gods and 
mortals celebrated great sacrificial feasts, that this event, if it had already taken 
place, would most (ertainly have been mentioned. It is true that Janmejoya, 
the son of Pariksit, and Bharat a, the son of Dusmanta and of Sakuntnla, already 
# appear in the Brahmanas; and already in a Kuntapa song of the Atharvaveda 
Pariksit is praised as a peace loving king under whose rule the land of the Kurus 
prospered. In tho works belonging to the Vajuneda there is frequent mention ol 
Kurus and Panchalas or Kurupanchalas; and in connection with a sacrificial feast of 
the Kurupanchalas an anecdote is told in the Kathuku(X. ft)of Dhritarastra, the son 
of Vicitraviya. On the other baud, now here in the whole Veda is the name of Pandu 
or of his sons, the Pandavas, to bo found, nowhere do such names as Durjodhana, 
Duhsasana, Kama, etc., appear. The name Arjuna does, it is true, occur in a Brahman a, 
but as a secret nameofthe god Indra. The Snnkhayana-Srautasutra (XV. 16) is the 
first place where we find mention of a war in Kurukshettra which was disastrous for 
the Kauravas. In the A a v a 1 ay a n a - G rh v usutra, ‘Hhurata and Mahabharata’ are 
mentioned in a list of teachers and sacred books which are honoured by libations at 
tho end of the study of the Veda. Panini tcAches the formation of the names 
* Yudhisthiru,* BJiima’ ami ‘Yidura/ and the accent of the compound word 'Maha¬ 
bharata ’ Patanjali, however, is the first to make definite allusions to the story 
of the battle between the Kauravas and the Pamlavas.t ... The Indians call 
this Valmiki ‘the first Ka\i or author of ornate poetry’ -adikavi) and like to 
call the Kamayana ‘ tho first ornate poem ’ (adikavya). The beginnings of 
ornate Epic poetry do indeed lead back to the Kamayana. and Valmiki has always re* 
muined the pattern to which all later Indian poets admiringly aspired. The essential 
factor of Indian mnate poetry, of the so-called 'Kavya.* is that greater importance 
is attached to the form than to tho matter and contents of the poem, and that so- 
called alamkaras, t.e * * embellishments*, such os similes, poetic figures, puns, and 
so on, aro used largely, even to excess. Similies are heaped on similies, and 
descriptions, especially of naturo, are spun out interminably with ever new meta¬ 
phors and comparisons. Wo find tho first. Itoginnings of these and other peouliari* 
ties of the classical ornate poetry in the Kamayana. While we found in the 


•Dr. Win t emit z’ “A History of Indian Literature." pages 461-462. 
t Dr. Winterm^* “ A History of Indian Literature/* pages 
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Mahabharata a mixture of popular Epic and theological didactic poetry (Purana), 
the Ramayana appears to us as a work that is popular El pic and ornate poetry at 
the same time.”* 

The Uttarakanda of the Ramayana forms part of the Bharata 
Samhita, according to Dr. Winternitz :— 

“The thread of this narrative in Book VI1 is constantly interrupted by the 
interpolation of numerous myths and legends. There we find again the familiar 
legends of Yajati and Xahusa (VI1, f>8f), of the slaying of Britra by lndr^ who by 
this becomes guilty of Brahman-murder (VI1, 84 —87 >, of Urvasi the beloved of the gods, 
Mitraand Baruna, who in a marvellous manner begat the Bishis Vasistha and Agastya 
(VII, 56f.), of king 11a, who as the woman ila bears Pururavas (VII, 90), and so 
on. Many truly Bralimanical legends with an exaggerated tendency Compare well with 
similar stories of Book XI11 of the Mahabharata Thus the story of the ascetic 
Sambuka, belonging to the Sudra caste, whose head llama strikes off. for which he 
is commended by the gods, because a Sudra should not take it upon himself to 
practise asceticism; or of the god who is compelled to eat his own flesh because, in a 
former incarnation, he practised ascetism, but omitted to make presents to the 
Brahmans (VII, 73— SI), and similar 4 Edifying ' legends. The whole of the book 
bears the character of the latest parts of the Mahabharata.’ 1 1 

The original Mahabharata is earlier than the Ramayana. It is 
clearly admitted by him 8— 

“The Hindus declare the Ramayana to be earlier than the Mahabharata, because, 
according to the traditional list of Vishnu’s incarnations, the incarnation as Kuwa 
preceded that as Krishna. This argument has no force, because in the old, genuine 
Ramayana, as we have seen, Rama does not as yet appear as an incarnation at all. 
It is a fact, however, that allusions to Vasudeva(Krishna;, Arjuna and Yudhisthira, 
already occur in Panini’s grammar, whereas Rama is not mentioned either by 
Panini or Patanjali, nor in inscriptions of the pre-Christian era. It is likely, too. that 
the theory of incarnation arose out of the Krishna cult, and that the transforma¬ 
tion of the hero Kama into an incarnation of Vishnu resulted only later, by 
analogy to the Krishna incarnation. \ few scholars have declared the Bamayana 
to be the earlier of the two Epics, because the burning of widows does not occur 
in it, whilst it is mentioned in the Mahabharata. The fact of the matter however, 
is that in the old, genuine Mahabharata the burning of widows is just as much absent 
as in the genuine Ramayana, whilst there Are allusions to it in the later portions of 
the Ramayana, though less frequent than in the Mahabharata.^:...‘The orthodox 
Hindus themselves regard the Puranas as extremely ancient. They believe 
that the same Vyosa who compiled the Vedas and composed the Mahabharata 
was also, in the beginning of the Kaliyuga, the present age of the world, the author 
of the eighteen Puranas. But this Vyasa is a form of the exAlte-l god Vishnu himself, 
‘for’ (says the Vishnu-Purana) ‘who else could have composed the Mahabharata! ’ 
His pupil was the £uta homaharsana, and to him he imparted the Puranas. Thus 
the Puranas have a divine origin. And the Vedanta philosopher Sankara, for a 
proof of the personal existence of the gods, tarns to Itihasas and Puranas, because 

' * * * wi n — i ■■ — —^——mmmmm — mmm 

* Dr. Winternitz’ “A History of Indian Literature,*' pages 175-478. 

t Dr. Winternitz’ “ A History of Indian Literatim,” page 495. 

+ Dr. Winternitz’ “A History of Indian Literatnre," page 605. 
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these, as he says, rest not only upon the Veda, but also upon sense*perception, namely 
on the perception of people like Vyasa, who personally spoke with the gods. * ... The 
Puranas are sacred books of the second grade. This is easily explained, for originally 
the Puranas were not priestly literature at all. The Sutas or bards were undoubtedly 
the creators and bearers of the oldest Purana poetry as well as of the Epic. This is 
also borne out by the circumstance that in almost all the Puranas the Suta Lomahar* 
sana or his son Ugrasravas, ‘the Saufci /.<?., ‘the son of the Suta'. appears as narrator. 
This is so much the case that Suta and Sauti are used almost as proper names 
in the Puranas. But the Suta was certainly no Brahman, and he had nothing to do 
with the Veda*’, t 

Dr. Monier Williams holds that the original Mahabharata is one 
century older than the Ramayana (page 319 "Indian Wisdom’*) and his 
views about its*authorship and editions are as follows:— 

‘‘The great Epic, however, is not somu'h a poem with a single subject as a vast 
cyclopaedia or thesaurus of flindu mythology, legendary history, ethics, and philoso¬ 
phy. The work, hs we now possess it. cannot p issihlv he regarded as representing 
the original form of the poem. Its compilation appears to have proceeded gradually 
for centuries. At any rate, a9 we have alre idy indicated < page 3 319-20», it seems to 
have passed through several stages of ••onstru-tion and re onstru-tion, until finally 
arranged and reduced to orderly written shape by a Brahman or Brahmans, whose 
names have not been preserved. Tho relationship which the original Brahman 
compiler bore to the scatterel legends and lays of India, many of them orally trans¬ 
mitted until transferred to the Mahabharata, was similar to that borne by Pisistratus 
to the Homeric poems. But th»* Hindus invest this personage, whoever he was, with a 
nimbus of mystical sanctity, and assort that bo was also the arranger of various 
other celebrated religious works, such as the Vedas and Puranas. lie is called Vyasa, 
but this is, of course, a mere epithet derived from tin* Sanskrit verb vy-Q* t meaning 
‘to dispose in regular sequence’, and therefore would be equally applicable to any 
compiler. £ ... Professor Lassen, in his ‘ludische Alterthuinskunde' (11. 490, new 
edition), considers that it may be proved from an examination of the Introduction to 
the Mahabharata that there were three consecutive workings-up vbe&rbeitung) of 
that poem by different authors. Tho first or oldest version, called simply Bharata, 
which contained only *24,OOJ versos, began with the history of Manu, the progenitor of 
the Kshatriya or military class ( Vdi-parv.in 3126b and a short section—describing the 
pedigree of Vyasa, and how lie appeared at the Snake-sacrifice, and how, at the 
request of Janmejoya, he commissioned Vaisampayana to relate the story of the strife 
between thePaudavas and Kauravas 1 1. ‘2203 etc.)—wight have formed the introduc¬ 
tion (einleituugi to this oldest. Bharata. The so oud reconstruction or recasting of 
the poem—thought by Professor Lassen to be identical with the ltihasa mentioned in 
Asvalayana's Grihyasutraa, and recited at Saunaka's horso-sacrifiee—took place about 
400 B.C. It hognu with the history of king Vasu, whose daughter Satyavati was 
mother of Vyasa; and the sectiou called Paushya < I.6GI \ the antiquity of which is 
indicated by its being almost entirely in prose, might have served as its introduction. 
The section called Pauloma (I.H51), probably formed the commencement of the third 
reconstruction of the great Epic, which he considsrs must have preceded the era of 
Asoka. Vivyasa Vedan Yasmat sa tasmad Vyasa iti smritah (1.2417). It may seem 
strange that the compilation of wholly different works composed at very different 
epochs, suoh as the Vedas, Mahabharata and Puranas undoubtedly were, should be 

* Dr. Winternits “A History of Indian Literature**, page 527. 

f Do. Do. Do. page 529. 

£ D?. Monie? Williams’ “Indian Wisdom” pages 371-74 
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attributed to the same person; but the close relationship supposed by learned natives 
to subsist between these productions, will account for a desire to call in the aid of the 
same great sage in their construction’’. * 

It is necessary to mention here that all the Hindu Puranas and 
Upapuranas unanimously hold that Vyasa and Valmiki were the authors of 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, respectively. There can hardly be 
much difference between the unanimous tradition recorded in the Puranas 
and the unbiassed views of the European scholars. It is admitted by 
all that Veda Vyasa, the author of the original Mahabharata* * cannot 
be the author of the current Mahabharata, wherein Vyasa*s work was 
spoilt by the different editors and revisers and rhapsodists from time 
to time. The actual incidents were altered with the introduction of 
fictitious characters to produce a dramatic effect on the audience. 
They either introduced new matter in the texts of the Mahabharata or 
altered them to suit their object without any regard to truth, religion 
or law. 

It is not generally known what is the real meaning of the word ‘GO*, 
which is mentioned in the Mahabharata along with Brahmana, for whose 
benefit it was written. Besides, Vasistha is said to have defeated 
Viswamitra through his Kama Dhenu (GO) or wish cow. 

“Now the go (-atoma). By moans of the Cow (-stoma), tho Gods drove the 
Asuras away from these worlds. He who knows this, drives his rival away from 
these worlds. Because they, the Gods, pushed (Agovayan) away the Asuras from 
these worlds, thence its name ‘(SO’. He who knows this, pushes away his evil 
rival. f t 

It is evident from these quotations that the fight between Visva- 
mittra and Vasistha was more imaginary than real and the power of 
the Brahmanas rested with the successful rites and sacrifices to win 
success in the world and to be blessed with a good son and heir. Manu 
clearly defined that the system of Niyoga was not practised by the 
twice-born people and the sages cannot be accused of it. 

In the Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, it is said that Vasistha was 
instructed by Hiranya Garbha (Brahma), and from him Narada learnt. 

“This knowledge was acquired from Tliranyagarhha by the great ltishi Vasistha. 
From that foremost of Itishis, «*., Vasistha, it was acquired by Narada. From 
Narada 1 have acquired that knowledge which is truly at one with the eternal Brahma. 
Having heard this discourse of great import, couched in excellent words, do not, O 
foremost of the Kurus, give way any longer to grief.” t 

It is again said in Chapter CCCXL. 

“ Having won the high favour that he had solicited, Narada also, gifted with 
great energy, then proceeded in all haste to the retreat called Vadari, for seeing Nara 

• Dr. Monier William’s, (Indian Wisdom) page 372, footnote. 

t Pancavimea Brahmana, page 428, para. 1—4. 

X The Mahabharata, Shanti Parvaf, page 485, verses 45*46, Chapter CC01X, 




and Narayana. This groat Upanishod, quite of apiece with t he four Vedas, and the 
Sankhya-Yoga, and called by him by the name of the Pan r> haratra Scriptures, and 
recited by Narayana himself with his own mouth, was repeated by Narada before a 
large audience in the residence of Brahman Otis sire; in exactly the same way in 

which Narayana had recited it and in which he had heard it from his own lips. 

.Bhisma continued:—I have now recounted to you the discourse that was 

recited by Narada. That narrative has come down from person to pers in from very 

ancient times. 1 heard it from my father who formerly recounted it to me. 

He knows that Narayana is the Supreme Soul, tiiat He is the Supreme Lord, that 
He is the Creator of Brahman himself. Narada recite 1 this very ancient narrative, 
which is perfectly consistent with the Vedas, to that assembly of Itishis crowned 
with ascetic success that came to the abode of Brahman. The god Suryya, having 
heard that narrative from those Kisliis crowned with ascetic success, repeated it 
to the sixty-six thousands of Kisliis, O king, of purified souls, that follow in his 
train. And the Sun, the deity that imparts heat to all the worlds, repeated that 
narrative to those Beings also, of purified souls, that have been created (by Brahm&u) 
for always travelling in the van of the Sun. The great 'Kishis who follow in the 
Sun's train, O son, repeated that excellent narrative to the deities assembled on 
the breast of Meru. That best of ascetics, m., the regenerate Asita, then, having 
heard the narrative from the gods, repeated it- to the Pitris, 0 king of kings. 1 
heard it from my father Shantanu, 0 s >n, who recited it to me formerly. Myself 
having heard it from my father, I have repeated it to you, 0 Bharata.” # 

It is repeated at the end of Chapter CCCXXXIV. 

“The celestial Kislii Narada and the great Yoging Vyasa had again and again told 
all this to me in days of yore when tho subject was suggested in course of conversa¬ 
tion. That person devoted to trauquility who hears this sacred history directed 
with tho subject of Liberation is sure to acquire the highest end.’' t 

There is a clear reference to Rama as the incarnation of Narayana 
and the sages Ekata and Dwita appearing as powerful monkeys as his 
allies, the great heroes of the Ramayana in Chapter CCCXXXVII. 
The sages Ekata, Dwita and Treta wanted to see Narayana, but were 
told to wait for the purpose. 

“O foremost of twice-born ones, you have a g»eat duty to perform. After the 
expiration of this the golden age, when the Treta age comes iu course of the Vivoswat 
cycle, a great calamity will befall the worlds. You Munis, you shall then have to 
help the gods.”$ 

The link is continued in the next Chapter CCCXL. 

“Towards the end of Treta and the beginning of Dwapara, I shall take birth as 
Kama the son of Dasaratha in Ikshaku's race. At that time, the two Bishis, viz., 
the two sons of Prajapati, called by the names of Ekata and Dwita, will on account 
of the injury done by them to their brother Trita, have to take birth as monkeys, 
losing the beauty of the humau form. Those monkeys that shall take birth in 
the race of Ekata and Dwita, shall become endued with great power and mighty 
energy and will equal Shakra himself iu power. All those monkeys, 0 twice-born 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, page 548, Chapter CCCXL, versos IOC— 10$, 133, 
113-110. 

t The Mahabharata, verses 40-41, Shanti Parva, page 533. 

X The Mahabharata, verses 53-54, Shanti Psrva> page 540. 
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one, will become my allies for performing the work of the gods. I shall then kill 
the dretiful king of the lUkshasis, Mint wretch of Pulastya'a race, viz., the Aerce 
Havana that thorn of all the worlds, together with all his children and followers.*•• 

That Rama is Narayana's incarnation is clearly mentioned in the 
Ramayana Book I, Canto XVI. In Uttarakanda, Book VII, Canto 32, 
verse ii, Narayana was appealed to by Indra to kill Ravana. In the 
same book. Canto 84, Satrughna, brother of Rama, heard the true 
account of Rama mada by Valmiki in verse 14. After the disappearance 
of Sita, Brahma appears to Rama in in Canto of the same book giving 
out that Valmiki "has prepared a Kavya, which, when you will hear, 
let you know who were you, what you did and what you will do, where 
everything is said.” The Uttarakanda is therefore the prologue of the 
first six books of the Ramayana. The Narayana edition of the Maha- 
bharata describes thd four forms of righteousness, Nara, Narayana, Hari 
and Krishna. 

^During the epoch of the self-c reate 3lanu, the eternal Narayana, the Soul of 
the universe, was horn as the son of Dharma in a quadruple form, riz., as Nara, 
Narayana, Hari, and the self-creator Krishna. ”t 

The Ramayana says the sons of Dasaratha were the four incarna¬ 
tions of Narayana. 

41 When wisest Vishnu thus had given 
II is promise to the Gods of heaven, 

He pondered in his secret mind 
A suited place of birth to find. 

Then he decreed, the lotus-eyed, 

In four his'being to divide, 

And Dasaratha, gracious king, 

He chose as sire fiom whom to spring.”* 

This establishes the Epic inter-relations and its source, as well as 
the aim of establishing the worship of true God, the eternal soul, or 
Purusha Vasudeva or Narayana. Vyasa, while instructing his son, 
referred to a work then existing where the duties superior to all have been 
laid down by the ancient sages in Chapter CCL (Shanti Parva), verse 2. 
In a previous Chapter CCXLVI, Vyasa said to his son that he had 
prepared a book for his instruction as follows:— 

“This treatise, 0 son, intended for your instruction, is the essence of all the Vedas. 
The truths expounded in it cannot be understood by the help of inference alone or 
by that of mere study of the scriptures. One must understand it himself by the 
help of faith. By churning the Riks contained in all religious works and in all 
treatises based on truth, as also the ten thousand Hiks, this ambrosia has been acquired. 
As butter from cards and Are from wood, so this has been raised for the sake of my 
son,—this which forms the knowledge of all truly wise men. This trestise, 0 son, 

* The Mahabharata, verses 82-85, Shanti Parva, page 547. 

t The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXXV, page 583, verses 8-9. 

X Mr. Griffith's ‘The Ramayana of Valmiki* page 28, Book I, Canto XV, 
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fraught with solid instruction, is intended for Brahmana who having studied the 
Vedas, have become house-holders. Jt should never be delivered to one who is not 
of tranquil soul, or one who is not self controlled, or one who has not practised 
penances, it should not be delivered to one who is not conversant with the 
Vedas, or one who does not humbly wait upon his pre :epcor, or one who is not 
shorn of malice, or one who is not possessed of sincerity and candour, or 
one who is of reckless conduct. It should never be delivered to one whose 
intellect has been consumed by disputation, or one who is vile or low. This 
treatise containing the quintessence of duties, Bhould be communicated to that 
person, l^owever, who is possessed of fame, or who deserves praise, or who is 
of tranquil soul, or possessed of ascetic merit, to a Brahmaua wh > is such to one’s son 
or dutiful disciple, hut on no account should it be dehverel t > others. If any per* 
son gives away the entire Karth with all her treasures to oue covorsant with truth, 
the latter should still consider the gffc of this knowledge as very much superior to 
that gift.” * 

Then he describes a subject which perhaps was not treated in his 
book. It is this :— 

“1 shall uow describe to you a subject which is a greater mystery than this, a 
su’ijo *t *onue *te 1 with the Soul, which is above the ordinary understandings of h uma n 
beings, which has been seen hy the foremost of Kiahis, what has been treated in the 
Upanishadas, and which forms the treatise of your enquiry.” t 

The book in question, which lie referred to his son, seems to have 
been mentioned in the table of contents in the version of Sanjaya (verses 
220 and 230, Adi Parva, Chapter I). It was a book being a discourse 
between Narada and king Saivya, who was afflicted with much grief at 
the loss of his children, where the history of the twenty-four ancient 
kings of great repute, who could not escape the hands of death, was 
given. Vyasa recited it to Dhritara^tra when he was afflicted with 
great sorrow at the loss of his sons in the Great War of which Sanjaya 
was reminding the old king. It was said that tiie great Dvaipayana 
composed a holy Upanishada on these facts and it was published by the 
learned and sacred bards in the Puranas (verse 250). The book in 
question did not deal with the Pandavas or the Kurus but the twenty- 
four kings named in the discourse of Narada, who are as follows :— 

(1) Saivya, (2) Srinjaya, (3) Suhotra, (4) Ran tide v.i, (5) Kaksbi- 
vanta, (6) Damana, (7) Valhaka, (S) Sarjati, (9) Ajita, (io) Nala, (ii> 
Visvamittra, (12) Ambarisha, (13) Marutta, (14) Manu, (15) Ikshaku, (16) 
Gaya, (17) Bharata, (18) Parasuratna, (19) Rama, (20) Sasabindu, (21) 
Bhagiratha, (22) Kartabirjya, (23) Janmejoya and (24) Yayati. 

But besides these Vyasa mentioned the names of other kings, with 
Puru, Kuru, etc., who were equally powerful and virtuous hut could not 
escape death, whereas the sons of Dhritarastra were wicked, envious 
and avaricious and yet their death could not affect the wise, intelligent 

* The Mahabharata, Chapter OCXLVI, page 873, verses 13—20, Shanti Parva. 
f The Mahabharata, Chapter CCXLVI, page o73 verse 21, Shanti Parva. 
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and learned, especially when everything was done for their safety and 
none could avert the decrees of fate by anything. Whatever time creates f 
it also destroys. They formed the theme of Vyasa’s Upanishada. It 
is also mentioned in the table of contents that Vyasa composed at first 
a poem of 8,800 verses which could not be understood even by his son 
Suka or Sanjaya (verses 81-82, Chapter I, Adi Parva), so he revised it 
and made it of 24000 verses* It is evident that Vyasa was guided by 
Narada’s book or discourse on the twenty-four kings to overcome the 
grief of king Saivya. It is clearly stated in the real introduction of the 
Mahabharata in the Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXLVII, verses 8—11 as 
follows :— 

“Vaiahampayana said :—He who is our preceptor, riz., the Rishi Vyasa, the son of 
Gandhavati, has himself recited this narrative to ns about the glory of Narayana, 
that glory which is the highest and which is immutable. I heard it from him and 
have recited it to you exactly as I heard it, O sinless one. This religion, with its 
mysteries and its abstract of details, was won by Narada, O king, from that Lord of 
the universe, riz., Narayana himself. Even such are the particulars of this great 
religion. I have, before this, O foremost of kings, explained it to you in the Hari- 
Gita, with a brief reference to its ordinances. Know that the island-born Krishna, 
otherwise called Vyasa, is Narayana on Earth. W ho else than He, O foremost of 
kings, could compile such a work as the Mahabharata ? Who else than that power¬ 
ful Rishi could describe the diverse kinds of duties and religion for the observance 
and adoption of men.’’* 

a 

Souti recites it again, as it should be, in the introduction in his 
version in the same chapter, verse 15, as follows:— 

“Narada had recounted it to Vyasa, the great preceptor, and the sons of Pandu 
heard from him in the presence of Krishna and Bhisma.’’ 

0 

* 

Again it is mentioned in Chapter CCCXLIX (verses 8i—88). 

“When it becomes able to abstain entirely from acts, the twenty-fifth, t. e. t the 
individual Soul, succeeds iu attaining to the foremost of Beings which is highly 
subtle, which is invested with the quality of Goodness, and which is fraught with the 
essences symbolised by the three letters of the alphabet ivts», A. U. and M.). The 
Samkhya system, the Aranyaka Veda, and the Pancharatra scriptures, are all iden¬ 
tical and form parts of one whole. This is the religion of those who are devoted 
whole-mindedly to Narayana,—the religion that has Narayana for its Soul. As waves 
of the ocean, rising from the ocean, rush away from it only to return to it in the long 
run, so various sorts of knowledge, originating from Narayana, return to Narayana in 
the end. 1 have thus explained to you, 0 Son of Kuru's race, what the religion of Good¬ 
ness is. If you be qualified for it, O Bharata, do you practise that religion duly. 
Thus did the highly-blessed Narada explain to my preceptor,—the Island-born Krishna 
—the eternal and immutable course called JSkanta, followed by the Whites as also by 
Tatis. Pleased with Dharma’s son Yudhitfthira, Vyasa imparted this religion to king 
Yndhisthira the just, who was endued with great intelligence. Derived from my 
preceptor 1 have also communicated it to you. 0 best of kings, this religion is, for 
these reason*; highly difficult of practice; Others, hearing it, become-as much stupi- 


* The Mahabharata, Chapter'CCCXLVIT, verses 8—11, page 071, Shanti Parva. 


fled os you hove ollowed yourself to be. It is Krishna who is the protector of the 
universe ond its beguiler. It is Ue who is the destroyer and the cause, O King."* 

About his birth it was said he was born of the speech of Narayana 
41 Bho,” whose original name was Saraswata but who passed by the name 
of Apantara-tamas. (CCCL. Verses 37—40 and 57-58, Shanti Parva, 
p. 582). The sage Apantaratamas was said to be the preceptor of the 
Vedas and was called by the name of Prachina-Garbha (CCCL, verse 
65). There is a great resemblance in the number of verses (24000) in 
the two Indian Epics. (Ramayana Bk. VII, Uttarakanda, 107 Canto, 
verse 25). Vyasa is said to have composed originally a poem called 
Bharata in 24000 verses, exclusive of episodes, where he described 

“ the divinity of Krishna, the goodness of the sons of Pandu against the evil con¬ 
duct of the sons of Dhritarastra, the virtue of Gandhari, constancy of Kunti, and 
wisdom of Bidura as well as the greatness of the Kuru race’M* 

Valmiki was said to be the tenth son of Paracheta (Jim Canto 109, 
verse 18). Nor is this all. It mentions two places, Vaijayanta and 
Pratisthana, in Uttarakanda, Canto 65, verse 8, and Canto 66, verse 26, 
respectively, as the seats of Nimi and Pururava, the well-known progeni¬ 
tors of the Royal family. Vaijayanta was near the hermitage of Gou- 
tama. In the Mahabharath CCCLI, verses 9-10, mention is made of a 
king of Vaijayanta where the illustrious god Brahman used to pass his 
time engaged in thinking on the course of spiritual science. Janaka, 
king of that place, was famous for his spiritual emancipation ancj learn¬ 
ing and his discourses formed the important lessons of the Mahabharata. 

It is evident that the Epics bore a great resemblance in every way. 
The moral was also the same (VII, Canto 62, verses 11-12). There is 
also a very important introduction of the Ramayana to he found con¬ 
nected with Narada in the Uttarakanda Ramayana, Book VII, XLVI 
Canto, like the Mahabharata, with white mountain residents and their 
worshipped deity Narayana and Havana’s decision to fight him. Sita was 
kept in Ceylon like a mother by Ravana. This is the discourse of Sanat 
Kumar to Narada and such a discourse is also extant in the Mahabharata. 
What is more, it is said that it should be read at the time of celebrating 
the Shraddha ceremony. The Mahabharata f s verse containing the con¬ 
tending characters is: 

“ Durjodh&na is a great tree created out of passion, Kama is its trunk; Sakuni is 
its branches; Dushasana is its fruit and (lowers, and weak Dhritarastra is its root. 
Tudhisthira is a great tree,created out of virtue and religion; Arjuna is its trunk; 
Bhimaisits branches; two sons of Madri are its (lowers and fruits, and Krishna, 
Brahma, and Brahmanas are its roots.'*? 

# The Mahabharata, Chapter CCCXL1X, Shanti Parva, page *80, verses 81-88. 

t The Mahabharata (Adi Parva, Chapter 1, verses 90-100). 

?The Mahabharata (Adi Parva, Chapter I, verses 108*10% page 4. 
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As a Mantra this is even now recited in Shraddha ceremonies along 
with the Birata Parva and Gita. 

Narada was not only an interlocutor or adviser in the Brahmanas 
and Epics but was the author of many sacred books of Ancient India as 
well as one of the law-givers. Narada was the most learned and revered 
celestial sage and was closely connected with the authorship of the 
Epics. It is said that different men became the authors or reciters of 
the Mahabharata. It was Narada to the Devaloka, Asita-Devata to the 
Pitriloka, Suka to the Gandharvas, Yakshas and Rakshasas and Vaisam- 
payana to mankind. This means nothing but that the spiritual part 
of the book was treated by Narada. In the Brahmanas there are 
legends of great human interest. Aitareya is one of the most import¬ 
ant of the two Brahmanas attached to the Rig Veda. King Harish 
Chandra's story on the question of a son is important and Narada 
spoke on the important topic of having a son in Chapter III, Book VII 

of Aitareya Brahmana, translated by Dr. Macdonell as follows:— 

§ 

"Food is man's life and clothes afford protection, 

Go Id.gives him beauty, marriages bring cattle; 

His wife’s a friend, his daughter causes pity! 

A son is like a light in highest Heaven.”* 

a 

This was the age of the Brahmanas when human sacrifice was pro¬ 
hibited by higher knowledge and through the power of concentration in a 
prayer of Sunahshepa, whom Visvamittra adopted as his son on finding 
him fit and worthy for the post of a priest. In the Epic age in Ancient 
India, Narada became the consoler of kings and sages who were ag¬ 
grieved by the loss of their children. Narada appeared altogether in a 
different role. Vyasa is called Dvaipayana-Vyasa, to whom divine 
Brahma appeared, and the contents of his poem were disclosed as 
follows :— 

"It contains the mystery of the Vedas and other subjects that have been explained 
by me t it contains the various hymns of the Vedas, Upanishodas with their Angas. 
And a compilation of the Puranas, and the history which has been composed by me 
and named after the three divisions of time, namely, Past, Present and Future.”t 

But later on in verse 94, where he is called Krishna-Dvaipayana, he 
appeared as the father of Dhritarastra, Pandu and Vidura and did not 
publish his book till they died. This is absolutely contradictory to all 
that is disclosed in the Mahabharata. The quotations given just before on 
the point need no further repetition. * 

The Mahabharata still enjoys a place of honour in the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus, especially in Bengal. Even illiterate ladies 

# Dr. A. A. Macdonell's "Sanskrit Literature ,’* page 208. 
tThe Mahabharata, page 3, Adi'Parva, verses 62-33 
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can recite the poems of Kalidasa; which they have learnt by heart, and 
can discourse on the subjects of the Mahabharata. The rhapsodists 
have almost disappeared, but Jatras enliven people with stories of the 
Epic, which formed the innocent religious amusement of the Hindus. If 
such a book is traduced it can better be imagined than described how it 
hurts the sentiments of the Hindus. The author Vyasa is still considered 
as the true incarnation of God and he is worshipped in the heart of 
hearts of all Hindus. They do not believe him to be of impure birth, 
which the enemies of all great men ascribe to them unjustly. The great¬ 
ness of a man is to be judged by the gravity of his enemies. Vyasa and 
Valmiki, as the authors of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, are in¬ 
stilled in the minds of the Hindus, male and female, young and old, 
literate and illiterate, if the truth be told. However, an honest attempt 
to arrive at the truth is being made as far as practicable. 

f 

The current Mahabharata begins with Sounakas twelve years sac¬ 
rifice and with Souti reciting the Mahabharata there. It is not mentioned 
what sacrifice it was and in whose honour it was held and for what 
purpose, but so far as it can be ascertained from its ''lose resemblance, 
it was a twelve year rite of Prajapati, whose description is given here 
below :— 

“Three years consisting of nine-versed-days; thre^ years of fifteen-versed, three 
years of seventeen-versed, three years of twenty-one-versed days. (This is the twelve- 
years-riteof Prajapati. By means of this (sattra*, 1’rajapati came into the state of 
setting in motion the whole (universe). They who perform this (sattra) come into 
the (state of) setting in motion the whole (universe). In that three years are 
nine-versod, the nine-versed (stoma) being splendour and priestly lustre, they obtain 
splendour and priestly lustre. In that three years are fifteen-versed, the fifteen- 
versed (stoma) being might and strength, they obtain might and strength. In 
that three years are seveuteen-versed, the seventeen-versed (stoma; being food, 
they obtain food. In that three years are twenty-one-versed, the twenty-one- 
versed (stoma) being a firm support, they obtain, at the end of the sacrifice, a 
firm support. By means of this (sattra), the inhabitants of Xaimisa throve in 
all possible ways. They who undertake this rite thrive iu all possible ways. 
They broke off the sattra, aftor the seventeen-versed years. They said: ‘He who 
among our progeny will thrive he shall finish this sattra.' Therefore, the Brah¬ 
mins perform this sattra, wishing to Anish it.”* 

The sacrifice referred to therein was the snake sacrifice of Janme- 
joya. It has been shown that this Janmejoya could not be Janmejoya 
Parikshit, for if he was Bhisma could not have cited the discourse as an 
ancient account for he died long before Janmejoya Parikshit's time. 
There is also mention of the great kings ascending to Heaven for their 
sacrifice of great merit in Chapter CCXXXIV (Shanti Parva) and 

* ranchavimsa Brahxqana, page 631, Chapter XXV, para «"»• 
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amongst them the work of Janmejoya is mentioned as follows in the 
version of Vyasa:— 

“ By giving away her ear-rings, Savitri, and, by giving away his own body 
king Janmejoya both proceeded to high*regions of felicity.'** 

“ Slides’* Vasistha is not alluded to in Pouranic tradition, but is mentioned in 
three stories in the Epic, if he was the Vasistha who is connected with Samvarana 
in them, namely, how Samvarana was driven out of his kingdom of Uastinapura by as 
Panchala king (who was Sudaa) and after obtaining * Vasistha‘s’ aid recovered his 
kingdom. There was a long interval with many kings between Sudas tSudasa) of N. 
Panchala and Shantanu, and it is impossible that Sakti's son Parasara bf Sudas* 
time could have been Vyasa's father. Vyasa then was the son of a Parasara, but 
not of Para s Saktya. H ce there must have been two Parasaraa/’t 

Sameness of name was well-known among kings and princes, for it is ex¬ 
pressly declared that there were a hundred Prativindhyas, Nagas, II ai hay as, Dhri- 
tarastras, Brahmadatfcas, Paulas, Svetas, Easis and Kusas, eighty Janmejoyas, 
a thousand Sasabindus and two hundred Bhismas and Uhimaa : also that there were 
two Nalas, one king of Ayodhya and the other the hero of the ‘Story of Nala', 
So there were two famous Arjunas, Kartavirya and Pandava, and a third in ttig 
Veda i, 222, 5.” X 

“The Vedarthadipika on the same hymn tends to confirm this donbt, for it 
specifies 'Vasistha 1 as Maitravaruni, calls the nine others ‘sons of Vasistha/ yet 
makes no reference to Parasara, who as author of 11 verses was more important than 
any of them, thus suggesting that it was not clear who this ParasAra was. Those 
nine Vasisthas were not all sons of one Vasistha, for Upamanyu was Indrapra- 
mati'a grandson, as will appear, and the Vedarthadipika says they composed 
their verses all quite independently.’^ 

The family of Brihaspati performed a thirty-six year sacrifice and 
were blessed with ten sons. (Panchavimsa Br. XXV. 7, p. 632). It is 
said whoever undertook this rite, ten strong sons were born to him. 
There is no wonder that five* Pandavas were bom to Pandu by per¬ 
formance of a rite. 

That erudite Indian student of the Mahabharata, Professor Vaidya, 

in his history of Sanskrit Literature, Vedic period, says:— 

“ Badarayana is an Angirasa and not a Vasistha and hence is different from 
Dvaipayana Vyasa, who is a Parasara or Vasistha. But the 1'ravoras are the same 
in both of them ; and they began with Bhrigu, who, though not one of the Sap- 
tarshis, seems to be the oldest or highest Itishi as all Pravara enumerations begin 
with him. ”11 

His ground for holding this view is not tenable f as he quotes Gita 
in the version of Krishna, who was descended from the Bhrigu and 
therefore he naturally called himself “ amongst the sages he is Bhrigu 
Besides, he himself mentions later on in page 83 : 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CCXXX1V, page 355, verse 24. 

t Professor Pargitor's "Ancient Indian Historical Tradition/* pages 210 and 211. 

X Professor Pargiter’s "Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, page 130, 

t Professor Pargiter’s M Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” page 212. 

II C. V. Vaidya*e " History of Sanskrit Literature •* Vedic Period. 1 * page 80, 
Chapter VI. 
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“Parasar&s, whose Pravara is composed of .Parasara, Sakti and Yasiatt&a (all 
Rig Vedic Rishis\ are said to be of various colours, viz., Krishna (black;, Gour (white), 
Nila (blue), Sveta (white) and Shyama (dark), and under each head five new Gotras 
are given in Anusotubh verses. A family is mentioned which is Vasistha by day 
and Kasyapa by night and their Pravara is given as Kasyapabatsurbasistha. This 
is absurd, as Pravara always indicated descent and not discipleship.*’* 

If it is so, according to his own view, it must follow that when the 
Pravara of Badarayana and Dvaipayana Vyasa is the same they cannot 
be different. 

“ The Paniui Gotra is given under Vatsas and Bhrigu Paneha-Pravara. This 
makes this list later than Panini or «:>0 11. C., for Panini is not a Gotra under any 
other list, Valmiki is also given under the same Gotra heading. Dirghatama is 
an Angirasa Kakshivata and Ushanas is an Angirasa Gautama ; Sungha is a tthara- 
dvaja and Koutsu is an Angirasa Vauvanasva. Asvalayana has one Pravara only 
viz., Vasistha, and Paippalada9 are Kundina Vasisthas.’ t 

It is evident that Apantarataim is called Narayana's incarnation 
and was Badarayana, who in’a later edition of the Mahabharata was 
designated as Dvaipayana Vyasa. The said Apantaratama was called 
Angirasa in tire edition of the Bharata published by Brihaspati and 
nothing else, as there is a clear mention that Brihaspati did so 
in the Mahabharata. The Purusha Sukta X 90 is attributed to 
Narayana and it seems to distinguish the deity Narayana from 
Nara; this hymn is connected with Nara The Mahabharata men¬ 
tions four Gotras, and excluded Goutama, who plays so important 
a part in the Epics, and for this whatever he says cannot be taken 
as gospel truth. Nor would it be right to construe or infer that 
they were the only family of priests who had influence on the Royal 
families of India who ruled. It is impossible to agree with the learned 
Vaidya as well as to ascribe imaginary authorship to the tenth Mandala 
simply because the authors are Kavasha Ailusha (X31) Aruna 
Vaitahavya. His conclusion that Badarayana Vyasa, author of the 
Vedanta Sutras, was different from Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa is not 
supported by cogent reasons and is against Indian tradition, which 
he himself admits in page 51 as follows:— 

“The Indian tradition, therefore, namely that Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa made 
the Vedic compilations before the Sutapatha, the oldest Brahmana, was composed in 
about 3000 B. C. t may be accepted as reliable. We cannot further hold that the 
llig Veda in its compiled form was before the authors of the Yaju's formulas or Saman 
verses. For these two were also collected into Samhitas by Vyasa at the same time 
from the floating material then existing. These two Vedas, no doubt, contain many 
verses from the ttig Veda almost everywhere; but it is not necessary to suppose that 
they take them from the compiled Rig Veda. They could do so from hymns as they 
then separately existed among the Indo-Aryans 


* 0 V. Vaidya'a “History of Sanskrit Literature" Vedic Period, page 83. 
t C. V. Vaidya*# H Histor, of Sanskrit Literature' 1 Vedic Period, page 85, 


“While accepting the tradition of the compilation of the Vedas by Vyasa wo may, 
however, reject that part of it which credits him with compiling the Atharva text 
also, for we have seen that originally there were three Vedas only, the Atharva Veda 
being put together later”. 

“The Sukla Yajurveda arose after Vyasa had compiled the dig Veda, the Krishna 
Yajur Veda and the Serna Veda, as its very tradition (whii'h will be given later on) 
indicates. ••* 


It is evideut Badarayana Vyasa is only distinct from Krishna 
Dvaipayana Vyasa so far as the composition of the books bharata 
Samhita and the Mahabharata are concerned. Badarayana was the 
title of Vyasa when he published Brahma Sutra and published the 
Mahabharata and not as the author of the older Bharata. Badarikasrama 
is a famous shrine where Hindus in large numbers flock to worship 
Narayana in spite of its great inaccessibility and travelling difficulties 
sometimes resulting in death. Vyasa is immortal. The name of 
Parasurama, though said to be immortal, is found in the list of 24 kings 
who passed away as mortals just before quoted from the table of 
contents. There can be no two Vyasas or a Vyasa who was really 
living as immortal even for a very long time like Markendaya sage. 
Vyasa, it is said, established Narayana in the Himalayas and taught 
his disciples Shanti Parva. 

“Living on the side of that foremost of mountains, Mahadeva of great vows 
scorched the gods greatly. At the foot of those mountains, in a retired spot, Parsa- 
har&’s son of great ascetic merit, ii.\, Vyasa, taught the Vedas to his disciples. 
Those disciples were the highly blessed Sumanta, Vaishampayana, Jaimini of great 
wisdom, and Paila of great ascetic merit. Suka went to that charming asylum 
where hie father, the great ascetic Vyasa, was living surrounded by his disciples.”t 

Badrika was the Ashrama of Vyasa. It is said in the Mahabharata 
that he lived in the Himalayas. The Mahabharata first grew out of 
a smaller work of 8800 verses and then of 24000 verses, as is 
distinctly told in the survey of contents. It is significant that there is 
a variation in the 1st and 2nd Chapters, so far as the survey and 
synopsis of contents are concerned, in the current Mahabharata. The 
origin of the name of the Mahabharata is not uniform but is given 
differently in different places. At the end of the table of contents it 
is said that the four Vedas were found light in substance and gravity of 
importance in the scale of weight. In Chapters LXII and CCIX the 
name is derived from the great dpeds of the Bharata Royal family of 

kings in India. Everywhere Vyasa is spoken of as its author and that 

* 

it took him three years to write* The line of discipleship is clearly 

■■ ■■■. ■ — ■■ yi ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ . . ■■ ■ ■■ ■■ 

•Prof.C. V. Vaidya’s “History of Sanskrit Literature”,pages52-58. (Souti period.) 

t The Mahabharata, Chapter CCCXXVIII, Shanti Parva, versea 24—27. 



given in the Shanti Parva, Chapters CCCXXVIII and CCCXXX, which 
is as follows:— 


Sanatkumar. 

Naiada. 

Vyasa. 


His disciples (Sumuuta, Vaishampayana, 
Jaimiai and Paila.) 


llis son, Suka, 


It is clearly stated that the great discourse having Narayana for 
its theme was repeated to the sages assembled at the sacrifice of Saunaka 
at Naimisaranya, which Vyasa had previously heard from Narada (in 
Chapter CCCXLVI, Shanti Parva, verses 13—15), who recited it to the 
Pandavas. It is repeated in Chapter CCCXLIX, verses 11 and 12, and 
again in the same chapter, verses 64 and 65, etc., 81 to 88, that it was 
Vyasa who initiated Yudhisthira in the religion of Narayana, which was 
the aim and object of the original Bharata Samhita to which the 
Mahabharata owes its origin. This was the Narayana section of the 
Mahabharata. 

Every chapter has a colophon distinguishing it from others. The 
Pandavas and Kurus were never the heroes of the Bharata Samhita, 
which Vyasa had first composed under instructions from Narada. Suka 
was enlightened by his father Vyasa and Narada, which might have 
been included in the Bharata Samhita well as the discourse between 
Asita Devala and Jaigishavya in the same Parva, Chapter CCXXIX as 
the sages Suka and Devala arc mentioned as the reciters of the book in 
Chapter I, verse ic6. The revisers of the Mahabharata seem to he 
Vaishampavana, his great no; hew, Yajnavalkya, and Sounaka, as is 
clearly mentioned in the Mahal harata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CLII, 
verses 12 and 13. The name of Sattwata referred to in the verse owes 
its origin to the Narayana episode in Shanti Parva,Chapter CCCXLIX. 

“ Addressing Brahman, the Supreme Naravana said,—* Do you, O son, create all 
kinds of creatures from your mouth and feet. O you of ex ellent cows. 1 shall do 
what will be good for you for I ahull impart to you both energy and strength 
sufficient to make you competent for this work. Do you receive also fr>m me th s 
excellent religion known by the name of Sattwata. Helped by that rel gion do you 
create the golden age and ordain it duly. Thus addressed. Brahman bowed his head 
to the illustrious Harimedhas and received from hiiu that foremost of all religions 
with all its mysteries and nhstra t of deta Is. together with the Aranyakas,— the 
religion which originated from the mouth of Narayana. 

As regards Yajnavalkya, it is found in Chapter CCCXIX of Shanti 
Pa1va:— 


44 1 obtained the fajushes, O king, from the sun-god. With (he hardest penances 
I formerly adored the heat giving god. O sinless one, pleased with me, the powerful 

♦The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXLIX, verses,28, 29 and 30, page577. 
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sun* addressed, me, saying,—‘4) regenerate Rishi, pray for the boon you covet, 
however difficult it may be of acquisition. 1 shall, with cheerful mind, grant it 
to you* It is very'diffieult to make me grant grace.’ 1 Rowing to him with my head, 
I addressed that foremost of heat-giving luminaries thus,— 4 1 have to acknowledge, 
of the fajushes. I wish to know them forthwith.' The holy one, thus solicited 
told me,—‘I shall graut you the fajushes. Male up of the essence of speech, the 
goddess of learning Saraswati will enter into your person.* The Clod then ordered 
me to open my mouth. I did as 1 was commanded. The goddess Saras wati then 
entered into my body, 0 sinless one* At this, l began to burn. Unable to suffer the 

a 

pain I plunged into a river. Not understanding what the great sun had done forme 
for my well-being, 1 became even angry with him. While I was burning with the 
energy of the goddess, the holy sun told me. — 4 Do you suffer this burning sensation 
for only a little time. That will soon come to an en l and you will be cool/ Indeed, 
I became cool. Beholding me restored to ease, the maker of light said to me,—‘ The 
whole VedaB, with its appendix, together with the Upanishads, will appear in you 
by inward light, 0 twice-born one. You will also edit the entire Satapathas, O 
foremost of twice-born ones. After that, your understanding will turn to the path 
of Liberation. You will also acquire that end which is desirable and which is coveted 
by both Sankhyas and Yogin3/ Having said so, the divine sun proceeded to the 
setting hills. Hearing his last words, and after he had departed from where I was, 
I came home in joy and then remembered the goddess Saras wati. Thought of by me, 
the auspicious Saraswati appeared immediately before my eyes, adorned with all 
the vowels and the consonants and having plav-e l the syllable OM in the van. I 
then, according to the ordinance, offered to the goddess the usual Arghya, and 
dedicated another to the sun, that foremost of all heat-giving g ids. Doing this duty 
1 took my seat, devoted to both those gods. Thereupon the entire Satapatha Brah¬ 
man as, with all their mysteries and with all their abstracts as als) their appendices, 
appeared of themselves before my mind's eye, at which 1 became filled with great 
joy. I then taught them to a hundred competent disciples and thereby did what 
was disagreeable to my great maternal uncle (Vaishampayana) with the disciples 
round him. Then, shining in the midst of my disdples like the sun himself with 
his rays, I took the management of the 'sacrifice, of your noble father, 0 king. In 
that sacrifice, a quarrel arose between mo and my maternal uncle as to who should 
be allowed to take the sacrifit in 1 fee that was paid for the recitation of the Vedas. 
In the very present© of Devala, I took half of that fee. Your father and Sumanta 
and Paila and Jaimini and other ascetics all agreed to that arrangement. I had 
thus got from the sun the five times ten Yajushes, O king. 1 then studied the 
Puranas with Romaharsban. Seeping liefore me those Mantras and the goddess 
Saraswati, I then, 0 king, helped by the inspiration of the sun, set myself to 
compile the excellent Batapatha Brahmanas, and succeeded in performing the task 
never before undertaken by anyone else. That jiath which 1 had wished to take, 
has been taken by me and I have also taught it to my disciples. Indeed I gave to 
my disciples tho whole of those Vedas with their abstracts. Pure in mind and body, 
all^those disciples have, on account of my instructions, become filled with Joy 
Having established this knowledge consisting of fifty branches which I had acquired 
from the sun, I now meditate on the great object of that knowledge (viz., Brahma). 
The Gandbarva Vishwavasu, a master of .the Vedanta Shastro, desirous, 0 king, of 
ascertaining what is good for the Brahmanas in this knowledge and what truth is 
in it* and what is the excellent object of this knowledge, once catochised me.*’* 

It is interesting that Vyasa, Dhaumya, Yajnavalkya and Paila 
officiated in Yudhisthira's sacrifices of Kaj-suya and Asvamedha, vide 

* Tbe tfshsbharsts, Chapter CUCXIX, Shanti Parra, er»a# 2—28, pagaa 494—8, 
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Sava Parva, Chapter XXXIII f verses 35-36 and Aswamedha Parva, 
Chapter LXXII, verse 3. In the next chapter it is said that a disciple 
of Yajnavalkya proceeded with Arjuna to perform Vcdic auspfcious 
rites to protect him. It is evident Yajnavalkya was also a student of 
Vyasa efficient in sacrificial rites, and used to perform these rites on 
behalf of the Pandavas, but his uncle Vaishampayana is nowhere men¬ 
tioned in this connection. In the Asvamedha ceremony the name of 
Dhaumya was not found. As regards Saunaka, Professor Max Muller's 
4 Ancient Sanskrit Literature' gives a very interesting account regarding 

the edition of the Mahabharata with Harivanisa : 

“Shadgurusishya in his commentary on Katyayana's Sarvanukrama, says:— 
‘Sunahotra, the great Muni, was horn of Bharadvaja, and of him was born Sunahotra, 
all the world being a witness. Indra himself went to the sacrifice of the Kishi in 
order to please him. The great Astir as, thinking that Indra was alone, and wishing 
to take him, surrounded the sacrificial enclosure. Indra, however, perceived it, and 
taking the guise of the Kishi, he went away. The Asuras seeing the sacrificer again, 
soized Sunahotra, taking him for Indra. lie saw the god that is to he worshipped, 
and saying, ( 1 am not lndrs, there he is, ye fools, not 1’, he was released by the 
Asuras. indra called and spake to him: 'Because thoudelightest in praising, 
therefore thou art called Gritsainada, O Kishi: thy hymn will he called by the name 
of Indrasya lndriyam, the might of Indra. And thou, being born in the lace of 
Bhrigu, shalt be Saunaka, the descendant of Sunaka, and thou shalt see again the 
second Mandala, together with (hat hymn.” He, the Muni Gritsamada, was born 
again, as commanded by Indra. It was he who saw the great second Mandala of 
the Kig Veda as it was retenled to him together with the hymn Sajnniya: it was 
he, the great Kishi, to whom at the twelve years * sacrifice, Ifgrasravas, the son of 
Ramaharsana, the pupil of Vyasa, recited, in the midst of the sacrifice, the story 
of the Mahabharata, together with the talo of the Harivansa, a story to be learnt from 
Vyasa alone, full of every kind of excellence, dear to Bari, sweet to hear, endowed 
with great blessing. It was he who was the lord of the sages, dwelling in the 
Naimishya Forest; he, who to the King Satanikn, the son of Janmejoya, brought the 
laws of Vishnu, which declare the powers of Ilari. That Saunaka, celebrated among 
the Uishis as the glorious, having seen the second Mandala, and heaid the collection 
of the Mahabharata. being also the propagator of the laws of Vishnu, the great boat 
on the ocean of existen ce, was looked upon by the great Rishis as the only vessels 
in which worshippers might, get over the Bahvricha, with its twenty-one Sakhas, 
like one who had crossed the Rig Veda:”• 

These revisers and editors of the Mahabharata did not clearly give 
their names* but preserved intact the name of the author with great 
respect. They ^re for the first time traced out with great labour as 
far as possible and practicable. There are others who embellished it 
with enormity. It is almost impossible to unravel their names; but 
this much can be said with certainty, that the Sutas, Ugrasrava and his 
son Romaharsana, introduced a hero of their race in Kama as the 
principle actor if not all in all in their edition of the Mahabharata. 
Kama, Bhisma and others were fictitious characters to make the work 
dramatic and sensational. It is impossible that the Royal Kshatriya 

• Professor Max Muller's “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature/* pages 230—232* 



family of Ancient India, who took strong exception to Krishna’s 
place of honour in Yudhisthira’s Raja-suya, would accord a Suta hero 
a place of honour and kingdom. It was for this that a cock and bull 
story was invented that Kama was a son of Kunti in her maidnehood, 
that Krishna tried to bribe him and failed and, what is more that 
Yudhisthira, when he came to know about it, mourned and cursed 
women that they were not able to keep anything secret. This is 
quite contrary to the survey of contents of the Mahabharata, wl&ere the 
constancy of Kunti was praised and was one of the principal themes of 
the Mahabharata and there was no mention of Rama. In the last edition 
of the Mahabharata, which is nothing but a drama, Kama was intro¬ 
duced as the mainstay of the Kurus in their fight with the Pandavas. 
It will be seen that colophons at the end of chapters give important 
clues to the discovery of facts. For instance the word Kathanubandha 
in Chapters 59 and 60, Adi Parva, means a prologue with which one 
edition of the Mahabharata of Vyasa begins and its table of contents 
is given in the next Chapter 61 with the colophon ‘Bharata Sutra 1 or 
table of contents, which is very important. 

There is no mention of Bhisma, Drona or Kripa and their great 
fight with the Pandavas. Kama’s name is not mentioned as a warrior 
or hero, equal to Arjuna if not greater than him, as is represented in 
the current Mahabharata, but as one of the evil counsellors of Durjo- 
dhana, who tried to decimate the Pandavas. There is no mention of 
Draupadi’s five husbands or Arjuna's other marriages than with Su- 
bhadra. There was no mention df Salya or Jayadratha or Vagadatta 
on the side of the Kurus as great warriors, nor was there anything said 
about Dristadyumna, Shikandi, Birata or Satyaki on the side of the 
Pandavas. There is no mention of the incidents of the Birata Parva, 
how the Pandavas disclosed themselves in the dramatic way in the fight 
described in that Parva like Svayarnbara. There is no mention of the 
peculiar births of Dhritarashtra, Pandu and Bidura or those of their 
children, although there is given the kind of persecutions to which 
the young Pandavas were subjected in the Kuru Court ending with the lac 
house as well as Bhima’s marriage with Hidimba and killing the Baka 
demon at Ekchackra. 

Yajnavalkya’s edition begins with Astika Parva, whereas that of 
Saunaka naturally starts with the • Poulama Parva account of the 
Bhrigu. The next edition of the Mahabharata came into being at the 
' time of King Janmejoya. It is evident from Chapter 62, Adi Parva, 
with which the book begins. Another edition of king Satanika begins 
with Sambhaba Parva. Souti’s edition is the current Mahabharata. 
The introductioa of new matters begins with the significant won! 
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u Hanta M in all beginnings, which must have been seen. In all the 
following beginnings it is found:— 


Adi Parva 

Chapter 

S3 

Verse 

4- 

Do. 

do. 

59* 

do. 

9 

Do. 

do. 

<55 

do. 

9 * 

Do. 

do. 

86 

do. 

9 

10 

Do. 

do. 

94 

do. 

4- 


Tlfe Sanskrit Lexicon bears out that it is so. It is not confined to 
one Adi Parva only, but is found elsewhere in several Parvas. 


Drona Parva 

Chapter 

11. 

Verse 

1. 

Do. 

do. 

84 

do. 

1. 

Kama Parva 

do. 

45 

do. 

1. 

Shanti ,, 

do. 

>63 

do* 

6 . 

Do 

do. 

'95 

do. 

1. 

Do. 

do. 

340 

do. 

18. 

Do. 

do. 

342 

do. 

2 t 


*Tlio annotator Nilkantlia says that tho word is used in the beginning of an 
episode. 



INTERPOLATIONS AND REVISIONS. 

The Indian Epics are not histories in the tnie sense of the word so 
far as the material world is concerned, but :hey are of the spiritual 
and religlo *s world. p 

The Mahabharata and the Raniayana in their first conception were 
meant to pay off the debts or obligations to deities, sages and parents 
by sacrifices both in the spiritual and material worlds by Devajajna ami 
Pitrijajna. 

It is evident that ancient kings and sages were mindful of the 
need to prolong the lives of humanity in every way. In the Ramayana 
the great hero Rama went to the forest as he was to be installed on the 
throne by royal declaration, only in order to rcli: ve his father from the 
debt of a boon he had promised to bis wife Kaikcyi, who is* represented 
as Jara, according to the Hindu institute. Similarly, Puru absolved his 
father from the curse of DevajanPs father. 

Indra, the Vedic God, plays an important part in the Epics of India. 
The son of Ravana, Meghnada, was the conqueror of Indra, and the 
king Uparichara Basuhoma was the introducer of the ceremony of 
Indradvaja and was latterly converted into a worshipper of Narayana, 
with whose account the Mahabharata begins. The Soubhari Samhita 
says that Indra worshipped Vishnu, and the gods assembled christened 
the place with the name of Indraprastha. Arjuna worshipped Siva and 
was initiated in the use of arms and got the special weapon called 
Pasupat, which made him the greatest hero of the age. Kama and 
Arjuna were said to have been the sons of the Sun and Indra, respect¬ 
ively. "Yajnavalkya was the nephew of Vaishampayana and worshipped 
the Sun. The Pandavas were credited with the founding of Indrapras¬ 
tha and worshipped the Vedic gods* Maya Danaba, who was released, 
did the Pandavas great service by building their city of palaces at 
Indraprastha. In the Ramayana, Maya is said to be the father-in-law 
of Ravana and he seems to have been the author of the moral lesson, 
as there is a reference to this in the Mahabharata. 

Risabh, the son of Nabhi, married the daughter of Indra Jayanti, 
whose elder son was Bharata, to whom the name Bharatbarsha owed 
its origin* 

Risabh might be called the founder of the Jain religion and his dis¬ 
course in the Shanti Parva f Chapter CXXVII, refers to Narayana and (he 



story of king Viradyumna, stricken with grief for the loss of his son 
Bhuridyumna. The distressed king saw his son and realised that theid 
was nothing so distressing as disappointment. He alone who could con- 
quer hope could be happy. He renounced worldly enjoyments and 
became an ascetic or religious devotee. The table of contents states that 
a king in similar circumstances heard the accounts of kings from Narada 
(Adi Parva, Chapter I, verses 225—230), and Shanti Parva practically 
begins >yith that account in the version of Krishna in Chapter XXIX. 

Narada's description to Sanjoya reveals one important truth which 
was misrepresented in regard to sacred Ganga. The account of Bhagi- 
ratha was foisted upon king Pratipa, father of Santanu. The quotations 
will speak for themselves. 

“Ganga, named Bhagrathi, sat upon the lap of this king living near ther 
stream^, and therefore, passed by the name of Urvashi. The Ganga, who had three 
courses, had agreed to be the daughter of Bhagiratha of Ikshaku’s race, who always 
celebrated sacrifices with enough presents to the Brahtnanas.* 

“ There was a king, named Pratipa, engaged in doing good to all creatures. He 
spent many years in ascotic penances, going to the source of (the river) G tnga. The 
accomplished and beautiful Ganga, in the form of a tempting woman, rose from the 
water and came to the king. That beautiful-featured lady, that intelligent celestial 
maiden, endued with ravishing beauty, sat upon the right thigh of the king, which 
was like a Sal tree. Thereupon, the king Pratipa aske l that famous one, ‘ O fortu¬ 
nate lady, what good can 1 do to you uud which you desire?’ The maiden said :^‘0 
King, 1 desire to have you. I offer myself, —accept me. To reject a woman who is 
full of desire is never considered gxnl by the wise.’ Pratipa said‘0 beautiful 
lady, 1 never g> to another man’s wife out of lust. O fortunate maiden this is my 
solemn vow. ’t 

Nor is this all. Yajati did not deprive his sons of their legitimate 
shares and was more virtuous, wise, wealthy and forbearing than 
Srinjoya. His realm reached the very shores of the sea. Puru was 
only given the throne on which he sat (Chapter XXIX, Shanti Parva, 
verses 94—99). 

Prithu first received the title of king, the name Kshatriya originat¬ 
ed from him, meaning the protector of people, and the subjects were 
devoted to him as the great advancer of all things, as the very name 
Prithu implied. He was installed at the forest of Dandakaranya by the 
sages. The king Danda was cursed by Bhrigu for ravishing his daugh¬ 
ter Arayya (Ramayana VII, Uttarakanda, Cantos 93-94). This was 
referred to in the Mahabharata by the famous chaste lady in Baoa Parva, 
Chapter CCV, verses 25—28. 

“ O Brahmana, O sinless one, you should forgive this fault of mine. I know 
the euergy of the BTabmanas, as also the superior position of those who are possessed 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter XXIX, page 38, verses 68-69. 

t Page 142, Adi Parva, Chapter XCVI1, verses 1—6. 


of great intelligence. By their wrath the ocean was made brackish and undrink¬ 
able. (1 know also the energy of) the sages* blazing with asceticism; and who are 
possessed of restrained souls. The Are of their wrath has not been appeased as yet 
in the wood Dandaka. Owing to his disregard of the Brahmauas, the evil-minded 
Vat&pi, the crooked, but great Aaura, having advanced to the sage Agasthya was 
digested by him. Thus the superior energy of the high souled Brahman as has been 
heard.'* 

This story seemed to have appeared in different garb in the Shanti 
Parva as a Tuladhara and Jajali discourse. The word Dharma Byadha 
is significant as the reader of lectures to Kousika in Bana Parva. The 
lessons are very important) coming as thej f do from the mouth of Mar- 
kendeya, a descendant of the Bhrigu family. Bhrigu was the author of 
the codes of morality. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata and there is 
a big discourse between Bhrigu and Bharadvaja in Shanti Parva. In 
Chapters XXIII and LVII Brihaspati and Sukra recited the self-same 
moral lesson to a king in verses 14 and 3, respectively. 

" The earth devours a king, averse to fight, and a Brahman, foud of his wife 
and children." 

It is evident that they were guided by one book of Narayana, the 
Bharata Samhita. Chapter LVII, verses 5—14, describes the strong rules 
of conduct which used to guide the kings and sages in Ancient India. 

"lie, who acts inimically towards your kingdom consisting of seven limbs, 
should be killed, may he be your preceptor or friend. There is an ancient Bloka 
recited by king Murutta, quite of apiece with Briliaspati's view, 0 king, about the 
duty of kings. According to the scriptual injunction, there is punishment for 
even the preceptor if he becomes haughty and disregardful of his duty, and if he 
transgresses all restrictions. VahuS son, the highly intelligent king Angara from 
desire of doing good to the citizens, banished his own eldest son Asamanjas. Asamanjas, 
0 king, used to drown the children of the citizens in the Sarayu. llis father, there¬ 
fore, remonstrated with and exiled him. i he llishi Uddalaka renounced his favourite 
son Swetaketu, of rigid penances, because the latter used to invite Brahmanas with 
false promises of entertainment. To make their subjects happy, to observe truth and 
to act sincerely are the eternal duties of kings. The king should not hanker after 
the wealth of others. He should in time give what should be given. If the king 
becomes endued with prowess, truthful in speech and forgiving in temper, he 
would never be shorn of prosperity. With soul purged of sins the king should be 
able to govern his anger and all his conclusions should he according to the scripture. 
He should also always follow morality, worldly profit, pleasure and emancipation. 
The king should always keep his counsels close regarding these three. No greater 
misfortune can betake the king than the giving out of his counsels''. 

"The following verse was recited in days of Tore by Ushanas of Bhrigu's race, 
in the narrative called Ramacharita, on the subject, O Bharata, of royal duties. One 
should first select a king. Then should he select a wife, and then acquire wealth. 
If there be no king, what would become of his wife and properties t About those who 
seek kingdom, there is no other eternal duty than the protection (of subjects). The 
protection the king grants to his subjects maintains the world. Menu, the son 
ofPrachetas, recited these two verses regarding the the duties of kings. Listen to 
them with attention. These six persons should be shunned like a leaky boat on 
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the sex, viz., a preceptor who does not speak, a priest who has not it tidied the 
Scriptures, a king who does not give protection, a wife who utters disagreeable 
words, a cow-herd who likes to rove within the village and a barber who wishes to 
gi to the forest." * 

This is the aim of the ancient Rama-Charita or the Ramayana; but 
the current Ramayana does not fulfill it. It will be seen that what 
the famous Gautama Buddha preached was nothing new, for it is found 
in the Mahabharata :— 

“The Fowler slid:—O foremost of the regenerate ones, sacrifice,gift, austerity, 
the study of the Velas, and truthfulness, these five holy things are always 
noticed in a virtuous conduct Having control over desires, anger, haughtiness, 
avarice, and wickedness, those who take pleasure in virtue because it is virtue, are, 
in the opinion of the honest and wise, really reckoned to be virtuous. Those 
persons who perforin stcrifl res and are ever devoted to the study of Velas, have 
no behaviours other than what are practised by the virtuous. Indeed g»od beha¬ 
viour forms the second attribute of the pious. O Biahmana, rendering servues 
to the superiors, truthfulness, wrathlessne.s* anil gift,"these four are ever present 
in those, who are roilly virtuous. One can wholly obtain credit by directing the 
heart towards virtuous behaviour. This ho gains only by practising the above 
four; other .vise to gain this hoe me* impossible. Truth constitutes the essence 
of the Vedas. Control over passions constitutes the essence of truth, and self- 
denial (refraining from the worldly enjoyments) forms the essence of self-control. 
These attributes are always present in virtuous conduct. t 

"The explanation of virtue is three-fold. The first is called the supreme 
virtue, which is inculcated in the Vedas. The second is what is laid down in 
Dhartnashastras. The third is called the honest behaviour, which is observed by 
the pious. Crossing over (the ocean of knowledge, the performance of ablutions 
in the places of pilg'image. Forg veness. truthfulness, simplicity, sacredness 
are the characteristics of virtu ms conduct. Those who are kind to all creatures, 
and who are never malignant, and who never speak ill of anybody, and who 
..are always dear to the twice-born ones, and who are familiar with the results 
of giod or evil actions, are reckoned by the wise to be virtuous* Again, those 
who are just uud virtu ms, and well disposed towards .all. And who are honest, 
and have obtained Heaveu, who pisses* sacred characters, and constantly tread 
in the path of virtue, who are liberal in gifts, and unselfish, win show favour 
to the distressed. Anti wh ^ are revered by all, who possess the wealth of 
knowledge, who are devotees, and wh > are kind to all creatures, are virtuous 
according to the honest and wiso. The persons who are charitable secure pros¬ 
perity in this world, and abodes of happiness in the next. The virtuous man, 
if approached and solicited by the honest and wise, g.ves away alms to them 
with the best of his power, even at the denial of the comforts of hia wife and 
dependents. Looking to their own interest, and having an eye upon virtue 
and the ways of the world. The men, who thus practise virtue obtain the 
greatest amount of virtue through eternal ages. Persons who possess the 
attributes of truthfulness, abstention from injuring others, modesty, and simplicity. 
And who are not malicious and proud, who are mild and self-sacrificing, who have 
self-control, and forbearance, intelligence and patience, twho are kind towards all 
creatures. And who are free from desires and malice, are said to he the witnesses 

* The VfAhabharata, Chapter LVll, page SO, Shanti Parva, verses 6—14 and 

t The Mahabharata, Van a Parva, Chapter CCV l, verses. 02—67 pages 3I2«*14, 
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of the world. These three ere reckoned to constitute the highest way of the pious, 
viz., a man must not offend anybody. He must be charitable. Also he must speak 
the truth always* Those great men of highest virtue, who are kind on all occasions, 
and who are filled with oompassion, obtain the greatest contentment and ascend the 
superior path of virtue; and whose acquistftra of virtue is most certain. 11 armless* 
ness, forgiveness, peacefulness, contentment, agreeable speech, giving away passions 
and excitements, the service of the virtuous characters. Actions performed in 
accozdan e with the dictates of the Sastras constitute the superior path of the 
honest and the wise. Those who constantly follow the path of virtue and daily 
worship the virtuous, can ascend the palace of knowledge. It is they#only who 
are freed from that greatest terror (re-birth). O best of Brahmanas, it is they 
only who have the power of observing the several aspects of human nature.”* 

"Markendeya said:-** 0 Brahmans, l am always assiduous in eradicating this 
evil. The Destiny has already killed one iwhen he is killed by another),—the execu¬ 
tioner is but an instrument. O foremost of rahmanas, we are but sirh agents 
in consequence of our Karma. 0 twice-born one, those animals that are killed, and 
the most of which are sold, also acquire Karma, for the celestials, the guests 
and servants are entertained and Pitris are gratified with this dainty food, it is 
mentioned in the Sruti that herbs, vegetables, deer, birds and the wild animals 
are the ordained food for all creatures. O foremost of Brahmanas, the son of 
Ushinara, Sibi of great forbearance, obtained Heaven, which is very difficult to 
obtain, by giving away his own fiesh. O drahmana, in the days of Yore two 
thousand animals used to be killed every day in the kitchen of the king Ranti- 
deva. And in the same manner two thousand kine were killed every day. 
Rantideva daily distributed food mixed with meat. O foremost of Brahmanas, that 
king thus acquired unrivalled fame. For the four monthly festival, animals must daily 
be killed. It is heard in Sruti that 'gni is fond of animal fool. 0 Brahmana, in 
sacrifices animals are always killed by the Brahmanas. 0 Brahmana, they thus, sancti¬ 
fied by Mantras, g^ to Heaven. If Agni were not so fond of animal food in the 
days of yore, then it could never have become the fool of anyone else, o fore¬ 
most of Brahmanas, the following rule about meat-eating has been laid down by 
the Rishis. 'Whoever eats animal food after duly offering it to the celestials and 
the Pitris does not commit any sin by eating it.’ It has been heard in the 
Sruti that such a man is considered to have taken no animal food, as a Brahma- 
chari, if he holds intercourse with hie wife in her season, is still considered to be a 
(good) Brahmana. 

‘There are various ways in which evil Karma might be expiated,—such as, 
by making gifts, by speaking truth and by serving the preceptor. By worship¬ 
ping the order of the twice-born, by becoming devoted to virtue, free from pride 
and idle talk. O foremost of Brahmanas, 1 do these things. Agriculture is 
considered to be a praiseworthy occupation, but it is well-known that even in it 
great harm is done to animal life. In ploughing the ground, various creatures 
and animal lives are destroyed. O foremost of Brahmanas, do you not think soT 
Yrihi and other so called seeds of rice are all living organisms,—what is your 
opinion on this matter t Men hunt wild animals and kill them to eat their meat $ 
they also cut up trees and plants. 0 Brahmana, there are innumerable animal 
organisms in trees and fruits. And also in water,—do you not think so f 0 Brah¬ 
mana, the whole universe is full of animals and animal organisms. Do you not 
see that fish preys upon fish and various other species of animals prey on various 
other animals, and there are also some who prey upon one another. 0 Brahmana, 


The Mababharata, Vana Parva, Chapter CCVI, pages 312-314, verses 83-418, 
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a man kills innumerable animals that lire in the ground by trampling them 
under his feet. Even wise and learned men kill many animals in various ways 
when sleeping or resting. What have you to say to this? The earth and the sky 
are all full of animal organisms, which are unconsciously killed by men from 
ignorance,—what have you to say to this? 'Do not kill 9 , this commandment as 
ordained in the days of Yore was laid down by men who did not know the real 
facts. O foremost of men, who is there on earth who does not do harm to 
any creftture ? Aftei full consideration,—this is the conclusion (that 1 have 
come to)—that there is none who has not killed an animal. O foremost of Brah- 
manas, qyen the Rishis whose vows are not to destroy animals, (do destroy 
animals). Only on account of their very great care, they commit less destruction 
(of animals). Men of noble birth and great accomplishment perpetrate wicked 
acts in defiance of all, and they are not ashamed of it. Good men acting in an exam* 
plary way are not praised by other good men, nor bad men acting in a contrary way 
are praised by other wicked men. Friends are not agreeable to friends, however 
accomplished they might be. Foolish pedantic men (ever) find fault with the virtue 
of their preceptors. Such reverses of the natural orders of things, O foremost of 
Brahmanas, are always seen tin this world). What is your opinion as to the virtu¬ 
ousness or otherwise of this state of things ?" * 

"The Fowler said:— It is ordained by the old as found in the Sruti that the 
ways of virtue are subtle, diverse and infinite. In life being at risk and in marriage, 
it is proper to speak an untruth. Sometimes by untruth, truth is maintained and 
by truth untruth is maintained. Whatever conduces to the greatest good of all erea* 
tures is considered to be the truth. Virtue is thus perverted. Do you mark its subtle 

ways ?.Whoever with hearts full of gratitude and free from malice try to do what 

is good, obtain wealth, virtue, happiness and Heaven. Those who are freed from 
sin, those who are wise, forbearing, righteous and self-control led enjoy continuous 
bliss in this world and in the next world.! ...Self-discipline can only be acquired 
by subduing the senses. It cannot be acquired by any other means. Heaven and 
hell both are dependent on our senses. When subdued, they lead us to Heaven 
and when indulged in, they load us to hell. This subjugation of the senses is 
the highest means of attaining spiritual advancement: it is also at the root of 
all our spiritual degradation. By indulging in them, a person contracts vices 
and by bringing them under control, he attains salvation. The self-controlled 
man who acquires power over his six senses is never tainted with sin: and conse¬ 
quently evil has no power over him. Man’s body has been compared with a 
chariot, his soul with a charioteer, and his senses with the horses. A skilful 
man drives about without confusion, like an able charioteer with well-broken 
horses. That mAn is an excellent driver who knows how to patiently wield the 
reins of these wild horses,—namely the six senses inherent in our nature. When 
our senses become ungovernable like horses on the road, we must patiently rein 
them in, for with patient e we are sure to get the better of them. When man’s 
mind is overpowered by any one of these senses running wild, he loses his rea¬ 
son and becomes like a ship tossed by the tempest in the sea. Men are deceived 
by illusion in hoping to reap the fruit of those six things the effects of which 
are studied by persons of spiritual insight who thereby reap the fruits of their 
clear perception.’? 

"He who is greatly under the influence of spiritual ignorance, who is foolish, 
senseless and given to (day) dreaming, who is idle, unenergetic. full of anger and 

•The M ahabharata, Chapter CCVlI, Vana Parva, verses 3—15 and 21—38, pages 314- 3iS*^ 
fThe Mahabharata, Chapter CCVII I, Vana Parva, verses 2—4 and 42-43, pp. 3lJfan3 Sjjjf 
jThe Mahabharata, Chapter OCX, Vana Parva, verses 18—37. pafe 319. 
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haughtiness, it said to bo under the influence of Tama. 0 Brahmana Rishi, that 
excellent man who is agreeable in speech, thoughtful, free from envy, industrious 
in action from an eager desire to reap its fruits and of warm temperament, it 
aaid to be under the influence of Raja. He who is resolute, patient, not subject 
to anger, free from malice and is not skilful in action from want of a selfish 
desire to reap its fruits and who is wise and forbearing, is said to lie under the 
influence of Batya. When a man endued with Satya quality is influenced by 
worldliness he suffers misery, but he hates worldliness when he realises its full 
significance. Then a feeling of indifference to worldly affairs begins to influ¬ 
ence him. And then his pride decreases and uprightness becomes iqore pro¬ 
minent. His conflicting moral sentiments are reconciled and then self-restraint 
in any matter (for him) becomes unnecessary. O Brahmana, a man may be born 
as a Sudra but if he is endued with good qualities, he may attain to the state 
of a Vaisya. Similarly that of a Kshatriya ; and if he is steadfast in reotitude 
he may even become a Brahmana.’ ’ * 

The evolution of the ancient Hindu caste system is fully demons¬ 
trated in the foregoing quotation as against the theory of heredity in 
the Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda, which is reflected in the story 
of Prithu being raised from the right thigh of king Vena, slain by the 
Brahmana through the instrumentality of Kusa or sacrifice (Chapter 
LIX, Shanti Parva, verses 94*95). 

The duty of a child to its parents is described. The parents were 
then held to be ideal living gods and goddesses to the children and it 
was their first duty to serve them whole-heartedly with the family. Such 
a thing is still found in orthodox Hindu families where Western ideas 
have not entered. 

44 The Fowler said:—0 exalted one, these my father and mother are the idols 1 
worship with whatever adoration due to the gods. Thirty three million gods with 
Indra at their head, are worshipped by all men, so are these aged parents of mine 
worshipped by me. As the Brahmanas try to procure offerings for their gods, so do 
I, with diligence for these two (my aged parents). O Brahmana, these mv father and 
mother are my supreme gods. O twice-born one, i always try to gratify them with 
the offering of fruits, flowers and gems. To me they are like the three sa red fires 
mentioned by the learned. O Brahmana, they are to me as the sacrifices in the 
four Vedas. My five vital airs, my wife, children, and friends are all for them. 
With my wife and my children, I always serve them. O foremost of Brahmanas, with 
my own hands 1 assist them in bathing; 1 also wash their feet, 1‘ give them food. 
1 speak to them only what is agreeable, avoiding all, that is unpleasant and dis¬ 
agreeable. 1 even do that which is not virtuous, to please them. 0 foremost of 
the twice-borns, O Brahmana, 1 am always diligent in always waiting upon them. 
The parents, the sa r red fire, the soul, the preceptor,—these five, 0 foremost of 
Brahmanas deserve the highest worship from a person who seeks prosperity. By 
properly serving them, one acquires the merit of perpetually keeping up the sacred 
flres. It is the eternal and invariable duty of all who lead domestic life.”t 


• The Mahabharata, Chapter CCXI, Yana Farva, verses 6—12, pages 319*320, 
t The Mahabharata, Chapter 00X111, Yana, Pam, page 322. verses 18—28, 
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The story of a chaste lady’s challenge to the Brahman saying, when 
the latter had pronounced his curse upon her, that it was not like the case 
of his curse destroying a crow or a crane, is a very well-known tradition 
passed into a proverb very commonly used in every day conversation 
all over Bengal. Bengal is famous as the stronghold of the Jains. The 
hill Parsanath is their famous shrine. The Bhagabata speaks in high 
terms about the Rajarshi Risava who retired to the Himalayas, and one 
of the JJsin peaks is called Risava and the W'ord, when it is affixed 
after a word, is used as a superlative degree of it, such as Debarshava, 
Purusharshava, etc. Risava’s father Nobhi and mother Maru Debi 
retired into the forest of Badarika when Risava was installed on the 
throne in Brahmabarta* The Mahabharata says that he met the great 
Nara and Narayana at Badrikasrama. This gives important data regard¬ 
ing the Nara Narayana edition of the Mahabharata, where the founder 
of the Jain religion is mentioned. The Nara Narayana edition seems 
to be the last edition of the Mahabharata, for in it the idea of transmi¬ 
gration and renunciation came into prominence with the Yoga system 
of philosophy. Yajnavalkya initiated it. 

There are eighteen Puranas of the Hindus and the Parvas or sec¬ 
tions of the Mahabharata are the same in number. One can hardly 
overlook certain significant facts. These Puranas are not as old as 
the Epics, yet not one of them is as large as the Mahabharata. Many 
things said in the great Epic were described in the Puranas. The 
Bhagabata Purana occupies pride of place among the eighteen Puranas. 
As a piece of literature its place is also the highest among the sacred 
Hindu books. It not only bears the stamp of a unified composition but 
its style, metre, dictum and language are very learned and difficult. 
It is of a later age than Vyasa’s time and some hold it to he the 
production of the well-known grammarian Bopadoba. It seems probable 
that he recast, in a masterly way, what Yvasa composed. No Purana 
shows such close relationship to the Indian Epics, especially the Maha- 
bharata, as the Bhagabata. Indeed, it is mentioned in the preamble of 
the latter and seems to be very true. Kapila is mentioned as the 
incarnation of Narayana in the Epics. This also is mentioned in the 
Bhagabata, Book III, at the end. The Sakuntala episode and the love 
metaphysics of Krishna arc the life and soul of the Bhagabata. The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana tried to depict this in the numerous 
characters of Sita, Damayanti, Ahalya, Tara, Draupadi—but all these 
were thrown into the background by the marvellous description of 
Rashlila. Krishna was not present there in person but in the part of the 
love-lost girls of Brindaban* In the Mahabharata this was tried at the 
dice play, where even a wise and learned husband and king like Yudhis* 



thira could think of staking his consort 9 marriage with whom woti him 
prosperity—paternal properties were recovered, villians 1 crimes were 
publicly exposed and monarchy over kings was established in the Raj* 
suya. 

There is the difference between earthly and Heavenly love in the 
Mahabharata, but the cow-herd girls were lost in the pure love excited in 
youth by the company of an innocent playmate who rose to eminence as 
a hero and god and left them to reign in Dwarka with sixteen thousand 
queens. This number is a favourite one with the ancient sages who were 
authors of the sacred books, for that was the number of the sons of king 
Sagar who were destroyed by the curse of Kapila and released by the 
water of the divine Ganges. What the Old Testament is to the New 
Testament of the Christians, the Blarata and the Mahabharata are to the 
Hindus. The current MahaLharata contains incongruous matter due to 
the fall of Hinduism when Buddhism flourished, for Buddhist monarchs 
ruled India so as to propagate that religion all over the world. Buddhists 
believed in the Yoga system of philosophy and their aim and ambition 
led to Nirvana. The Puianas admit Buddha was one of the ten incarna¬ 
tions of God, This is an instance of ancient Hindu religious toleration. 
Of all the Puranas, Vishnu, contrary to tradition, ascribes its authorship 
to Parasara. A collection of all the passages common to the Mahabharata* 
and the Vishnu Purana is given by A. Holtzman, Mahabharata IV, 36 ff. 
The learned Hopkins says:— 

“First, the £pic, synthetically considered, postdates the latest Velic works. 
Second, the final redactors were priests,*well acquainted with Vedic literature. Of 
these points there can be no doubt; nor is a third open to serious objection, namely, 
that the restriction of philosophical citation to philosophical chapters does not 
prove anything in regard to the date of the Epic that preceded the insertion of 
these chapters. Whethei the Furanas, ascribed to Romaharsa (eicj in xii, 319, 
21, precede or follow Epic literature, is not a question that can be answered 
categorically. Nothing is commoner than the statement made by some Epic 
character that a story was heard by him long ago in a Purana. But most of the 
extant Puranas are in their present shape certainly later than the Epic. Never* 
theless, before the great Epic was completed the eighteen Puranas were known, 
since they are mentioned as a group xviii, 6, 4(1, (not in C) and 6, 97. Further, a Vayu 
Purana ia referred to in iii, 191, 16: 

etat te sarvam Akhyatam atitanagatam tatha 
Vayuproktam anusmrtya Puranam rsiaamstntam. 

“This statement, however, implying that the Purana treats of future events, 
though illustrated in this instance by thf Epic's account of later ages, scarcely 
tallies with the early Epic use of the word, which regularly connotes atita, the 
past, but not anagata, (account of > things to be; yet it corresponds exactly to the 
ordinary contents of the later Puranas.”* 

“ As the Chandogya Upanishad applies the title ‘Fifth Veda* to the Itih&la 
Purana, so the E pic claims the same title: it'is true that it is also called a Dharma- 
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cestra, yet this represent# bat one tide of its encyclopedic nature, <*• it is besides 
Arthaoestre, Dharmaoastra, and Kamacastra, i, 2,383. When the character of the 
work as a whole is described, it is in terms of Bpic story, not of didactic coda 
Bren the Harivansa poet does not fail to distinguish the two elements. He 
boasts that the Bpic is an afehyanam bahvartham orutivistram. but still says that 
it is the Bharati Katha, Bharat a story, the root of which is the dramatic episode of 
the Rajasuya, which led to the development of the story ('ll. 3 t 2, 13 ff.). So another 
poet proclaims:~'I will relate the great good fortune of that great hearted king the 
Bharata, whose brilliant Itihasa, story, is called the Alahabharata*, i, 99,49. The 
reason th|t Krishna Dvaipayana spent three years in making the Bpic was not only 
that he wished to do a g>od thing but that he wished to ‘extend the glory of the 
Pandus and other warriors, (i. 62, 17-28) 9 . Constituting a small but important 
part of the various tales told in the Bpic are found genealogical verses, anuvanca* 
slokas (or gathas), which commemorate the history of the race of valiant kings and 
great seers of the past.”* 

Vishnu Purana is a dialogue between Parasara and Maitreya, both 
of whom figure in the Mahabharata as important personage* connected 
with its plot and history. Parasara replies in the terms of what 
he had heard from his grandfather before, and the philosophical views 
are seen to be according to the Samkhya system. It is a grand¬ 
father's tale as it were, and Bhisma's discourse in the Mahabharata is 
surely of that nature. In the opening stanzas (Book I, 16. 49, 55, 61, 
72) of the Mahabharata it is said to be a Samhita,collection of Purana, 
itihasa, Kabya, Castra, narrations and Upanishads. The Harivansa 
and the Ramayana speak of theatrical exhibitions. Narada is the 
representative of Bharata as the genius of music and is well-known as 
a singer of praise to God to the accompaniment of stringed instru¬ 
ments. 

“ When the lyre is mentioned, it is to wake up sleepers by means of 1 sweet 
songs a.id the sound of the lyre ’, gita, vinacabda, 1. 218, 14. Only Narada, a 
superhuman ar*hetypical bard, comes skilled in dance and song with his 
melodious mind-soothing tortoise*lyre, IX, M, 19. There is then in the Bpic, though 
a musical accompaniment is unknown, a distinct recollection of the practice of 
reciting lays, gitani, the sole object of which was to * praise the Kuru race/ as 
opposed to reading or reciting conversationally stories of ancient times. To 
neither of these elements can a Judicious historian ascribe priority. The story 
and the lay are equally old. Their union was rendered possible as soon as the 
lay, formerly sung, was dissociated from music aud repeated as a heroic tale 
of antiquity. This union was the foundation of the present Bpic/'+ 

M But though it is a gross exaggeration of the facte, as well as a misappre¬ 
hension of poetic values, to make the Bpic a poem that was from the start a 
moral and religious narrative, yet, in as much as in the hands of the priest the 
latter element was made predominant, there is no objection to the statement that 
from the point of view of the Bpio as a whole the Mahabharata is to-day less tale 
than teaching. That thie double character was recognised by those who contri¬ 
buted the introduction to the poem itself is indi sputable. The * tales* are 

• Professor Hopkins* " Ths *reat Bpic of India/' page53. 

tProfessor Hopkins' "The Great Bpic of India," page 367. 




counted as separate. The original Bharata was only a quarter of its present site. 
Then, as later, the different elements were still distinguished, and the poem was 
not regarded as wholly a Smriti or instruction-book, but as an artistic poem, 
Karya, per se. So the pseudo-epic vaunts its own literary finish: cabde ca 
rthe ca hetau ca esa prathamasargija (saraavati), XII, 336, 36.’’* 

In the Epic the repeaters of the genealogical verses are not differ¬ 
ent from the Sutas, but there is the group-phrase of Sutamagliada- 
bandi nah. It is the Vaitalikas who recite genealogical verses, Sutas 
recite Purana, and Magadha, and Bandinash sing the glory of kings. 
The Mahabharata recited by Suta cannot but be a Purana ; what 
Vaisampayana described is a narration; Narada, Sanihita, Vyasa and 
Vaisampayana, Sastra Upanishad; Sanjoya, Kabya; Yajnavalkya, 
philosophy of Yoga ; and the current Mahabharata, a drama, was the 
product of rhapsodists and story-tellers who tried to hold their audiences 
enthralled with new tales built up around the main story to create new 
interest every day—thoroughly heroic, religious, satirical and comical, 
as fitting entertainment for different men and the stranger alike. 

In Bana's Kadamhari, edited by Paterson,! it is stated that the 
heroine Kadambari is listening to a recitation of the Mahabharata from 
Narada’s daughter in a single, gentle singing strain, and that a pair of 
kinsaras are playing the flute as an accompaniment. This is the play of 
the dramatic Epic. Naturally different creeds and cults found entrance* 
with its vast scope, and sections were divided to suit different occasions. 
The people were called upon to bear the cost of recitation when the 
Hindu kingdom disappeared in the progress of time and they were not 
in a position to undertake the recitation of the whole Mahabharata. The 
result was different Puranas grew out of the Epics with Vyasa as their 
author. With the growing enlightenment and knowledge of the age 
the spurious Puranas were found out not to be the true account of the 
Epic; then the eighteen Puranas were replaced with the eighteen 
sections of the Mahabharata. It was then said that what could not be 
found in it would not be met with elsewhere. It was done at the time 
of the Hindu revival after the fall of the Buddhists in India. The 
Buddhists did not spare the heroes and heroines, investing them with all 
sorts of calumnies. 

No language of India is so closely allied to Sanskrit as Bengali, 
and the Gaudiya recension of the Epics has been found to be the best, 
Bengal first published the Epics artd their translations at tremendous 
cost# This to a great extent proves the cause of the interest in the 
origin of the books in Bengal. The discovery of the very old plaques 
in the ruins of Saptagrama, depicting scenes of the Epic Mahabharata, 

• Professor Hopkins’ “ The Great Epic of India.” page 368. 

tD?. Wintemiti'e "History>f Indian Literature,” page 403# 
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supports the claim of Bengal. The people of the North-Western 
Provinces and Bengal are famous worshippers of Rama and Krishna. The 
laws of Yajnavalkya are followed by the people of the North-Western 
Provinces, whereas in Bengal Jimutavahana's laws of inheritance are 
adopted. The learned Monier Williams’ views about them will be in¬ 
teresting :— 

“ Jimutavahona, by some thought to have been a prince of the house of Silara who 
either composed this work himself or caused it to be compiled nether earlier than the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It should be stated that both the Mitakshara 
and D&ya-bhaga are developments of, rather than commentaries on, Manu and 

Yajnavalkya *.In the Maithila School or that of Mithila (North Behar and Tirhut), 

besides the Code of Vajanavalkya with the Mitakshara, the Vivaila-chintainam and 
Vyavahara-chintamani of Vacaspati Misra ure much studied; also the Vivada- 
ratnakara of Chaudeshvara (who lived about 1314)and the Vivada-chandra, composed 
by a learned female named L&khima-devi, who is said to have set the name of her 
kinsman, Misaru-misra, to her own works. In the Drnvidian or South-Indian School, 
besides the Mitakshara, as before, there is the Smriti-chandrika and Dattaka-chan- 
drika of Devanabtmtta ; Madhavacharya’s commentary on Parasara's Code ('called 
Parasara-smriti-vvakhya) ; and Nanda-papdita s commentary on Vishnu's Code (called 
Vai] ay anti), and on Parasara’s ('ode, and his treatise on the law of adoption called 
Dattaka-chandrika. In the Western School (of Bombay and Maha-rashtra), besides 
the Mitakshara, certain treatises by Nil&kantha-bhatta. particularly one called 
Vyavahara-mayukha, have the most \veight.*’t 

There are as many as nineteen law-givers in Ancient India, but 
Manu stands pre-eminent amongst them, and second to him in importance 
may be said to be Yajnavalkya. Tne speaker in Manu Samhita is Manu 
himself as far as I, 60 verse, and thereafter Bhrigu. It is clearly said at 
the end that it was enunciated by Bhrigu. The great commentator of 
Manu is a Bengali Varendra Brahman Kullukibhatta, who lived in 
Benares. He explains Itihasa or history by the Mahahharata. Svayam- 
bhuba Manu learnt the laws from Brahma and taught them to Marichi 
and nine other sages. Bhrigu was deputed by him to declare his code to 
the world. The book is divided into twelve sections and not eighteen, 
like the Mahabharata. There are many verses common in Manu Samhita 
and the great Epic. It is a metrical version of ancient traditions (Smriti) 
like the great Epic. It is post-Vedic literature. The learned Monier 
Williams says;—• 

•‘An original collection is alluded to by commentators under the titles Vriddha 
and Vrihat, which is said to have contained 100,000 couplets; arranged under 
twenty-four heads in one thousand chapters; whereas the existing Code contains 
only 2,685 verses. Possibly abbreviated versions of old collections were made at 
successive periods, and additional matter inserted, the present text merely re¬ 
presenting the latest compilation. At any rate we must guard against a supposi¬ 
tion that the expression ‘Code* often applied to this collection, is intended to 
denote a systematic arrangement of precepts which existed as actual laws in force 

* Dr. Monier Williams* ‘ Indian Wisdom,* 1 page 306. 

t Dr. Monier Williams, 1 * “Indian Wisdom” pages307-303. 
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throughout ono country, it is probablo that tho wholo of India was nsvsr undo! 
one Government. Some few powerful monarchs are known to ha\e acquired 
sovereignty over very extensive, territories, and were then called Chakra* vartins, 
but we must beware of imagining that Menu’s Law-book is a record of national 
ordinances and institutions prevalent over the whole of such territories. No 
doubt ultimately it worked its way to acceptance with the entire Hindu commun¬ 
ity; and certainly in the end it not only secured for itself a high place in popular 
^estimation and a degree of reverence only second to Mint accorded to the Veda, but 
it became moreover, the chief authority as a basis of Hindu Jurisprudence. 
Originally, however, its position must have been different. It merely represented 
certain rules and pre.opts (perhaps by different authors current among a particular 
tribe, or rather school of Hrahuians called Manavas, who probably lived in tho 
North-Western region between the river Sarasvati and Drialiadvati (see p.l'lG), not far 
from Delhi and the scene of the great social conflict described in the Muhablmratu. 
This tribe seems to have belonged to the Taittiriyakas, ’adherents of tho Dlack 
Yajur-Yeda’; and their Mantras, Brahman*, aiul Sr a ut a Sutras are still extant, but 
theii Grihyaand Saraayacharika Sutras appear to have perished. In all probability, too, 
many of the rules, as we have them presented to us, were simply theoretical,—inserted 
to oomplete an ideal of what ought to constitute a perfect system of religious, 
ceremonial, moral, political, and so, ial duties. Who the re* 1 compiler and promul¬ 
gator of the Institutes was, is not known* 1 .* 

Manu’s eight forms of marriage arc all specified in the Epic as well 
as in the (irihya Sutras, The filial piety of the ancient Hindus is notably 
manifested in the performance of offering oblations to the dead with 
religious ceremonies and gifts. The reading of the Epics was enjoined. 
The offering to the father is said to be the essential point on the question 
of the law of inheritance. In fact, it was tteated as the principle 
evidence of kinship, on which the title to the patrimony was founded. 
The very name Putra (son) is ascribed to have originated from the 
performance of the rite which rescues the parent from hell (Put) (Manu, 
IX, 138). 

Marriage in ancient India was regarded as a religious duty and a 
purificatory rite, and it is held to be one of the most important initiations 
like Upanayana. The birth of children initiates man and woman into 
the true idea of unselfish love, devotion and sacrifice. They are the 
keys to open the gates of Heaven and the ancient Hindus justly 
regarded that a son saved the parent from hell* The most important 
subject connected with property is the law of inheritance (daya) treated 
of in the IX book in Manu. The famous Jimutbahan was said to be the 
author of a book called Dayabhaga, i.e ,laws of inheritance and partition, 
which is particularly applicable to Bengalees only, and Mitakshara 
of Vijnanesvara is acknowledged In the rest of India. The fight 
between Bibhabasu and Supratika, the two brothers, over the division 
of the paternal estate raises the question of ancient Hindu law in tne 
Astika Parva, Chapter XXIX, about partition* The old law and 


*Dr. Monier Williams’ " Indian Wisdom/' pagtj 212—214. 
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custom are not adhered to by the younger brother Supratika. This 
important fact gives a clue to the place where the incident in question 
took place. Only the Bengal School took exception to the ancient law 
of inheritance and partition. Manu IX says:— 

“Theeldest brother may take the paternal property, entirely into his own hands 
and the rest may live under his control exactly as they used to live in their father’s 
time". U06 verse). 

The object of this is explained by the elder brother Bibhabasu as 
follows:— 

"Kashyapa said:—That great Kislii was not willing to keep his wealth joint 
with his brother. Supratika always spoke of a partition. Some time after 
Vivavasu told his brother Sux>ratika* ‘It is from foolishness, blinded by wealth, 
that many wish to divide (paternal) wealth. But as soon as it is partitioned, 
they begin to quarrel from the blindness arising from wealth. And enemies in 
the guise of friends, cause estrangement between ignorant and selfish brothers. 
They confirm their quarrels by pointing out faults, and thus they fall one by 
one. Absolute ruin very soon overtakes those (brothers) that are separated. 
Therefore, g>od men ne\er approve of the partition amongst brothers, who, when 
divided, do not have any regard for .Sastras or Gurus. As you, without regarding 
my advice, impelled by the desire of separation, wish to partition the wealth, 
for this, O Supratika, >ou w ill become an elephant.' Thus being cursed Supratika 
told Vivarasu. ‘You will become an aquatic tortoise.' Thus being cursed by 
each other Supratika and Vivavasu, both fn«)ls, now live as a tortoise and an 
elephaut. Owing to their wrathful nature the> have both become inferior 
animals”.* 

King Bali’s sons were the kings of the five provinces Anga, Banga, 
Kalinga, Suhma and Pundra. It seems that during their time the 
ancient rule of partition was over-ruled.t The Ramayana, VII, Canto 
CXXI, also hears out the divisions amongst the sons of Rama, and 
Satrughna. Kusabati, Srabasti, Mathura and Baidesha were the king* 
doms of the two sons Kusa and Lova of Rama, and Subahu and 
Baidesha of Satrughna. At the end of the Ramayana it is said that, 
after the disappearance of Rania, the kingdom of Ayodhya was lost for 
years. It was not revived until the days of king Rishava The 
Ramayana proves the ancient law; the four sons of Dasaratha were 
upholders of it in their life-time only. Bharata did not ascend the 
throne during the exile of Rama though he could have done so by 
virtue of the boon his mother got from his father. This decides the 
difference of the age of the Astika Parva of the Mahahharata and the 
Ramayana. Astika Parva is Yajnavalkya’s addition after the Satapatha 
Brahmana. 

The annotator Nilkantha, in the explanatory note of Chapter 217, 
Shanti Parva, which deals with the aim of Narayana sage from whom 

•The Mahahharata, Chapter XXIX, pages 47-48, Adi Parva, verses 16—34. 

t(3ee) Adi Parra, Chapter CIV, verses 48—50. 
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Mahabharata emanatedi says that Yajnavaikya was the great Yogi 
expounder of religion, where, by Yoga, one can conceive the nature of 
the soul in man. 

41 Bhisma saidHe does not know Brahma who does not know the four topics, 
namely, dreams, dreamless sleep, imminent and transcendent Brahma, as also 
what is Manifest (vis , the body), and what is Unmanifest (the intelligent soul), 
which the great Rishi (Narayana) has described as Tattwam (pure principle). That 
which is manifest is subject to death. That which is unmaoifeat transcends death. 
The Rishi Narayana has described the religion of inclination. Upon tha| depends 
the entire universe with its mobile and immobile creatures. The religion of dis¬ 
inclination again leads to the unmanifest and eternal Brahma The Creator (Brahman) 
has described the religion of inclination. Inclination indicates re-birth or return. 

Disinclination, on the other hand, indicates the highest end.The whole universe, 

fettered by desire, is revolving like a'wheel. As the fibres of a lotus stalk overspread 
themselves into every part of the stalk, likewise the fibres of desire, which are 
without beginning or end, spread themselves over every part of the body. As a 
weaver drives his threads into a cloth by means of his shuttle, similarly the threads 
that constitute the fabric of the universe are woven by the shuttle of Desir*\ He 
who understands the changes of Nature, Nature herself, and Purusha, becomes free 
from Desire and acquires Liberation The divine sage Narayana, that lefuge of the 
universe, for the sake of mercy towards all creatures, distinctly laid down these 
means for the acquisition of immortality/' * 

The great Epic Mahabharata, by examples, tried to solve this great 
question—how to replace the actual by the ideal* Yoga says self-sacri¬ 
fice , but there was another path which the school of knowledge rjnd 
personal influence preached. Kapila stood against the priesthood and 
sacrificial institutions. He was above self-interest—this was the ideal 
which got supremacy over the actual. The blood of the martyr is the 
seed of the temple of God. Dadhichi, Sakti, etc., laid down their lives 
for the ideal and king Janmejoya and others did likewise, as the great 
Epic points out, to declare to the world that they were men not so 
much concerned with their own pleasures and vindication of their 
prestige and power as with those of their society, whose ideals they 
were. They had to act on the principle that their prized personal 
influences could replace the actual by the ideal. 

This should not be lost sight of; that there is always the distinction 
between absolute fidelity to the ideal and a compromise with the actual. 
In the realm of ethics a compromise between the true and false is high 
treason. The cause of religious and social reform in Ancient India 
demanded whole-hearted consecration to the cause, in direct opposition 
to the limited area which orthodoxy then prescribed. Persecution must 
necessarily await him who steps outside the realm of orthodoxy. It 
was for this that the great author of the Mahabharata put forward ideal 

•The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CCXVII, verses 1—4, page 821 and 
verses 34—88, page 323. * 
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patriarchs in Bhisma, Drona and Kama, who were not on the side of 
Krishna, the great reformer and hero of the day, with whom the great 
kings Drupada, Birata, Matsya and the Pandavas allied to use force 
wherever necessary to convert the wicked and curb the evil propensities 
that ran so high in those days. Madhu, Namuchi and Britta were killed 
by Narayana and Iadra. Kartaviryarjuna and Ravana were killed by the 
two Ramas, and Kansa, Sisupala, Jarasandha and Durjodhana were 
killed by Krishna and the Pandavas. 

Rama was made to play the role of an ideal king and hero when 
he was obliged not to stand by the courage of his convictions lest he 
set a bad example to society. It was for this that he exiled his faithful 
and beloved queen Sita. But in the case of Draupadi it was not the 
same. She stands on a higher pedestal as an ideal queen. Yudhisthira, 
unlike Rama, was called upon to sacrifice the courage of his convictions 
in order to avoid inflicting secret pain on the sentiments of society and 
his subjects, to whom lie was bound by the fealty of service, love and 
admiration. The Pandavas and Kunti, Krishna and Draupadi repre¬ 
sent characters of the spiritual world in contrast to the moral or social 
domain. 

History gives no set of rules on matrimonial matters by which the 
marriage choice was to be made. It is not understood that virtue was 
to mean that painful facility with which a wife reserved her heart for a 
husband only. Adultery brings more evils than marriage does blessings. 
Marriage has to contend against breaches of confidence, but the laws 
of love can only blend man and woman together so firmly that nothing 
can separate them. Marriage is a necessary institution for the main¬ 
tenance of society, but it will be contrary to nature if one is made 
the slave of the other. In a true marriage the bride represents the 
queen of the moral and spiritual world, she moves in a medium of grace 
and elegance to be loved by all with whom she comes in contact. The 
object cf her movement is not to arouse desire in her husband only or 
pleasing him whom she loves. 

In a true marriage love is her religion by liberal education, her sole 
dreams arc more of intellectual enjoyment than merely physical. To her 
the charms of youth or enjoyment of life are not the only luggage 
of love. Love is as much a necessity for human existence as a piece of 
bread. Poets and historians have revealed the power of human love. 
Morals are the arts of hypocricy if there is no breath of some kind of 
politeness of the soul, which is called virtue. Morality and religion 
suffer if they are to be weighed by calculation and the mere laws of the 
land. Law, religion and morality depend on the progress of time and 
vary with the standards of human culture Virtue in man and woman 
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cannot be worked out with the precision of mathematical*rulcs * or calcuf 
lations. It will be leading the human race to moral suicide, if all jnen 
and women are to be judged by one standard or law. There is a social 
dilemma which arises from the balancing and scheduling of public virtue 
on the basis of mathematical calculations on the question of marriage. 
Are there not people ready to accept happiness and virtue at the hands 
of legislatures and critics? 

In society, as in legislation, everything bristles with so many*ifs’ and 
‘buts* that there can be no abstract solution ; they create only abject 
prejudices. Love is the poetry of the senses. It rules the destiny of 
mar and woman and can make him or her great by culture of mind. 
Love is a union of desire and tenderness, and marriage is a science. 
Happiness in marriage does not come fiom the olsei vance of the sacred 
rites and the blessings of the priests, but by direct, perfect understand¬ 
ing between two souls. The union is a divine gift of thought after 
having enjoyed the happiness of being loved reciprocally. The genius 
of a husband and a wife lies in handling directly the various shades of 
pleasure and developing them in such a manner as will realise the soul 
force in the heart of love. Talent in love consists in combining the 
power of imagination with that of execution. Lasting love is what keeps 
the forces of two beings in equilibrium. The duration of the attachment 
of the two souls increases in proportion to their resistance to obstacles 
which society chances to put in the way of their happiness. 

It has given rise to romances. -The ancient poets knew well how 
to put a mythological touch to ancient tradition on the marriage problem 
of their day so as to play upon the imagination of the people. Such 
was the case with Draupadi’s marriage. A woman then has no justi¬ 
fication for reproaching her husband, on the score of the legal compact 
in virtue of which she belongs to him, who stakes her at dice play or 
declares to the world that she is the wife of the five brothers on the 
political grounds of averting a dreadful war and regaining a lost kingdom 
and prosperity by a marriage alliance. 

The Hindu Epic is the meeting place of the six systems of Hindu 
philosophy and an attempt has been made to interpret its mystery in the 
same way. The Ramayana treats of Yoga philosophy, whereas the Maha- 
bha r ata was originally the meeting place of Samkhya and Vedanta till it 
became that of all six systems. 

Vyasa was the author of Vedanta and his disciples sought to prove 
the first principles of Vedanta Sutra, the union of Purusha (man) with 
Prakriti (woman), in Draupadi’s marriage. Krishna was the Supreme 
Purusha Narayana. In Vedanta philosophy the union of action with 
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self-kq<Sytte<jg£*of the soul is found. Some hold that the five breatKs of 
life were represented in the five Pandavas. All these esoteric expla¬ 
nations may be right in their way, but the aim and object of the Epic, as 
shown in it, are not these. The three steos of Baman, one of the incar¬ 
nations of God in the sacrifice of Bali, with which the glory of God is 

sung, are explained in the Epic as follows:— 

“Achievements, Prosperity, Intelligence, and the Path that leads to the celestial 
region, are all there where this One, vh. t the illustrioos Vishnu of three steps, 
is. lie isethe thirty-three gods headed by Indra. There is no doubt in this. He is 
the one Ancient God. lie is the foremost of all gods. He is the refuge of all creatures, 
lie is without beginning and without destruction. He is unmanifest. Ha is the great 
Destroyer of Madhu. Gifted with mighty energy, He has taken birth (among men) 
fordoing the purposes of the gods. This Madhava is the expounder of the most 
difficult truths about Profit or Wealth, and lie is also their achiever. O son of Pritha, 
the victory you have g >t over your enemies, your peerless achievements, the domi¬ 
nion you have acquired over the whole Earth, are all owing to having Narayana espouse 
your cause. The fact of your having got the inconceivable Narayana for your pro¬ 
tector and refuge, enabled you to b * :orao an Adharyyu (chief sacriflcer) for 
pouring multitudes of kings as libations on the burning fire of battle. This Krish¬ 
na was your great sacrificial lalle, resembling the all-destroying fire whL*h appear* 
at the end of the cycle. Durjodhaua, with his sms, brothers and kinsmen, was 
much to be pitied inasmuch as, moved by anger, he made war with Hari and the 
wieldor of Gandivn. Many sons of Diti, many foremost of Danaras, of huge bodies 
and vast strength, have die l in the fire of Krishna's discus like insects in a forest 
fire. How incapable then must human beings be of fighting against that Krishna — 
human beings who, O foremost of men, are shorn of strength and power. As 
regarls Java, he is a powerful Yogin resembling the all-destroying cycle-fire in 
energy. Capable of drawing the bow equally with both hands, he is always in 
the vau of the fight. With his energy, O king, he has killed all the soldiers of 
Suyodhana. Listen to me as 1 tell you what Mahadeva, having the bovine bull for 
the emblem on his standard, had recited to the ascetics on the breast of Himavat. 

His utterances form a Parana.Having heard th^ words of Yyasa, as also of the 

highly intelligent Narado, 1 have described to you the adorablene93 of Krishna. 
1 have myself added, from my own knowledge, something to that account. ...Indeed, 
through the fault of Durjodhana, of Kama, of Shakuni, and of Duhshasana as 
the fourth that the Kurus have died.' * 

Royal and priestly families inter-married. Vyasa's grand-daugh¬ 
ter by Suka was married to Anuha’s king and Brahmadatta’s mother. 
It is evident that Vyasa had relationship with the Panchal’s king and 
might have interested himself in Draupadi’s marriage to restore the 
Pandavas to their paternal estate. This is to some extent a historical 
fact which the Mahabharata mentions. The name Anga, the son of 
Prajapati Manu from which perhaps Anga kingdom derives its name, 
gives an indication that the first seat of Aryan civilisation was on the 
Gangetic plain. From kings Gaya, Ayus and Mithi, the kingdoms of 
Gaya, Ayodhya and Mithila sprang up. Likewise, from the names of 
the kings Utkal, Kuru and Hasti, the places were known after them* 

* Auushaaaua Parva, Chapter CXT.VPI, pages 23—33, verses 43 and 61. 



Ayodhya-Videha, Pratisthan, Vaisali, Anga and Banga played important 
parts in the political and religious development of India. Uabarta is 
the name of the kingdom of Iia. This Ilabarta is identified with Kamak- 
sha, where tradition says that the male becomes female and Ila was said 
to have been converted into a female. 

The Mahabharata stands forth before the world, not only as an 
embodiment of ancient Hindu philosophical thought and wisdom, but 
also as a record of the intellectual activities of the royal families and 
their priests as well as of the great performers like Kapila. Kapila's 
discourse is a delectable diversion on knowledge. The Epic is full of 
philosophical episodes of the great Videha king. The Ramayana has 
none of these things, and there lies the superiority of the Mahabharata. 
Public recitals and expositions of the? Indian Epics were the true causes 
of their revision to make them adaptable to the tastes of the audience, 
and this was responsible for the great changes in the plots and history 
behind them. The principal characters have thus become the property 
of the Indian household. They afforded ample material for great poets 
like Bhasa, Magha, Bharavi and Bhababhuti to give their imaginations 
full play, and they were admired for the results. Their imaginations, 
more or less, were responsible for the revisions of the great Epics. 

Of all the provinces of India, Bengal took the lead with reference 
to the publication of the Epics. The work was first undertaken by a 
Committee of Public Instruction, was completed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1839, and is still considered to be the authoritative edition 
of the great Epic. An attempt is being made to correlate the different 
provincial texts in order to arrive at the original texts, if possible and 
practicable, by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Society, but it is very 
regrettable that that society should not first have taken up a study of 
the contents to find out the true historical facts with the plots and cha¬ 
racters of the Epics before they took up the question of texts. Euro¬ 
pean scholars have been at great pains to prove that there were Chris¬ 
tian ideas behind the Epics. It has been definitely found that the 
different sections of the Mahabharata were of later origin and did not 
belong to one definite period. The learned Hopkins took great trouble 
to make an analytical survey by means of the different literary composi¬ 
tions and philosophical ideas in his well-known work, and found the Epic 
physiology common to both the Indian Epics. There is one significant fact 
in the revised Epics, which must have taken place at one time during the 
Hindu revival, that the end justifies the means. It is clearly mentioned 
that £iversion from truth at the marriage ceremony is allowable. 

•‘Sarmiahtha saidi—It is not sinful to speak falsehood in the following fire eases, 
namely, in Joke, in respect of women to be associated with, in marriage, in prospect 
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of immediate death, and at the time of the loss of one’s whole fortune. O King, it 
is not true that he is fallen who does not speak out the truth when asked (for there 
are occasions when to speak falsehood is an act of piety). The falsehood is sinful 
when one (harmful) object is to be accomplished.’** 

It was at such an age that the great Indian Epics were revised. It 
was for this the unlawful things were introduced as lawful, making the 
genuineness of characters doubted and transforming them into more or 
less allegorical poems. Nor is this all. Many theories were advanced 
regarding the successive and slowly accumulating additions and altera¬ 
tions of the Indian Epics. The Mahabharata, as it is, is more an 
ancient institute of law or a Dharma Shastra than a record of events 
or history. Some say it is intended to inculate philosophical tenets 
through characters or by an allegorical struggle between the Sun and 
Darkness, and that the original poems were altered to suit the changed 
condition of things and affairs. Some say it sang the glory of the 
victorious or defeated kings in the war of the Kuru-Panchalas, or the 
Kuru and Pandavas or, finally, the general body of Bharata kings. It 
was not a question whether the Mahabharata was originally a pro- 
Kauravite or pro-Pandavite poem, or whether hero Kama or king Asoka 
was reflected in the triumph of Vaishnavite over the Saivite elements 
or the struggle between Brahmans and Jainas, Buddhas or the Pauranics 
full of mythologies. 

The fact is that the current Mahabharata discloses fragments of 
all kinds of literature, justifying the many theories hitherto sought to 
be established by learned Eutopean and Indian scholars. Flee’s Gupta 
Inscription, page 137, line 19, mentions an inscription of the Satasahaeri 
Samhita by Parasarasuta Vedavyasa Vyasa. The date of the inscription 
seems to have been somewhere near the sixth century A. D. This cannot 
be ignored. International hatred or the persecution of the followers of 
different cults have not been found in the Mahabharata save in the case 
of Charvaka. Rishava is one of the early Tirthankars of the Jains and 
an account of him is given. Devpai seems to have been his follower. 
Kapila's discourse is given as well as those of his disciples Pancasikha 
andSulabha. Yudhisthira accuses himself of being befooled and Dur- 
jodhana has no fault in the Mahabharata. There arc the versions which 
speak in favour of the Kauravas, whereas there is also great praise for 
the Pandavas when they retire to the forest after the dice play. Buhler 
gives proof in his book, ‘Contributions to the History of Mahabharata 1 
that the Mahabharata in its present form is nothing but a Smriti and 
existed in the fourth century A. D. The Bible or Buddhistic sacred books 
do not command such an influence on the general body of followera.as 
do the Indian Epics on Hindus. 

*The Mahabharata, Adi Parra, Chapter L XXX11, versos 16-17. 
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The Epic world is interested in the Indian Epics, and European 
scholars like Max Muller, Larsen, Weber, Levi, Goldstucker, Wilson, 
Colebroke, Monier Williams, etc., have evinced great interest in and 
written about the Indian Epics, and their work is maintained by other 
well-known scholars too numerous to notice. But it must be said that 
their angle of vision cannot be the same as that of the Indians, although 
they have solved many things very difficult and abstruse for which every 
credit is due to them, for to evolve order out of the glaring chaotic mass 
is a most difficult task. 

The bards of the different royal families of India were all men of. 
education and poetic genius. They knew how to enliven the glory of 
the fallen heroes who were killed in the great battle of Kurukshettra 
so that their descendants might follow in the footstep® of their illustrious 
ancestors. The current Mahabharata thus became bard poetry of a later 
age. But fortunately the old discourses were not lost. The different 
stages of development can be traced from them. It is evident that the 
great Epic has lost its original character as a faithful history of the 
different times. This has got to be ascertained from the instructive 
discourses to heroes and heroines of the plots. The chivalry of the 
age made the book, originally Vedic and a moral instruction manual, 
into an exaggerated war history. Th bereaved royal families were 
thus consoled and the table of contents mentions it with regard to 
Dhritarastra by Sanjoya. There are the actual discourses between 
Sanjoya and Dhritarastra, and Gita is one of them. The great generals 
of the war Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Salya were each given one big 
section to describe their exploits and glories. Vyasa had no hand in 
them; they were the creation of the Kuru Court bards, like Sanjoya, 
with those of their great allies. Reading these accounts one can easily 
be prejudiced, in the manner the European scholars have been, led 
into believing that the great Epic is pro-Kauravite. But Vyasa’s book, 
as recited in the University of Saunaka, is as follows :— 

**Souti said:—The Brahmanas spoke of many things, founded on the Vedas,in 
the intervals of their duties, but Vyasa recited the wonderful and great history, 
called theBharata. Saunaka said: —I desire to hear that sacred history called Ma¬ 
habharata, that spreader of the fame of the Pandavas, which Krishna Dwaipayana, 
asked by Janmejoya, caused to be duly recited in the intervals of the sacri¬ 
fice/’ * 

The Mahabharata is a medley of two sections, Pro-Kauravite and 
Pro-Pandavite. Vyasa was the author of the latter and Sanjoya and 
others of the former. Besides the original Bharata Samhita, there are 
Yajnavalkya’s additions and alterations and dramatic transformations 
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by the bard poetry of a later age. Bhisma is a reciter of the Malta- 

1 “ 1 ■ ■ . ■ ■■■ i . . . . . 

* The Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chapter LIZ, page 78, verses 5—7. 
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bharata to Yudhisthira. He defines the nine cardinal duties to be 
observed by all men. 

u The control of angor, truthfulness of speech, Justice, forgiveness, begetting 
children upon one's own married wives, purity of conduct, avoidance of quarrel, 
simplicity, and maintenance of dependents,—these are the nine duties which all the 
four orders should follow. 1 ! • 

It is evident that at the time Bhisma recited and Yudhisthira lived, 
the caste system was materialised. He mentioned that Brahma com¬ 
posed a # work on the subject of religion, profit and pleasure of a hundred 
thousand verses, which was abridged in the following manner : 

“In vlow, however, of the gradual decrease of the span of human existence, 
the divine Miiva abridged that highly important B'donce compiled by Brahman. 
The abridgment, called Vaishalaksha, consisting of ten thousand chapters, was 
then received by Indna, devoted to Brahman and possessed of great ascetic merit. 
The divine Indra ngaft abridged it into a work containing five thousand chapters 
and named it Vahudantaka. Afterwards the powerful lirihaspati, by his intelli¬ 
gence, further abridged the work, into one containing three thousand chapters 
ami named it Varhnspatya. Next, that famous teacher of Yoga, Kari of unlimit¬ 
ed wisdom, abridged it further into a work of a thousand chapters. Considering 
the period of human existence and the general decrease (of everything), great 
Rishis did thus, for the well-being of the world, abridge that science. Then, 
approaching that lord of creatures, m., Vishnu, the Go<l said to him,—‘point out. 
O God, that one among men who deserves to reign supreme over the rest. 9 The 
divine and powerful Narayana, thinking a little, created by his will] a son bom 
of his energy, named Virajas. The highly blessed Virajas, however, did not de¬ 
sire to rule on Kartli. Ilia mind, O s m of Pandu. was bent for a life of renun¬ 
ciation. Virajas had a son named Krittimat. If© to cast off pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ment. Krittimat had a son namod Karddama, Karddama also practised severe 
austerities. The lord of creatures, Karddama, hcg>t a son named Ananga, who 
hocame a protector of creatures, pious and well-read in the science of punish¬ 
ment. Ananga begot a son named Ativnla, well-read in politics. Obtaining 
oxtonsivo empire after the death of his father, he became a slave of his passions. 
Mrityu, O king, had a mind begotten daughter named Sunita, well-known over 
the three worlds. She was married to Ativala and gave birth to a son named 
Vena. Vona, a slave of angor and malice, became impious and tyrannical towards 
all creatures. The BrahniAvndin Kishis killed him with Kusa blades inspired 
with Mantras.” t 

Here is the genealogy of the Vena line of ancient kings, from the 
name of whose son Prithu the name Prithibi (earth) originated. This 
chapter gives the history of the birth of the goddess Sri (Lakshmi) 
and highly intelligent Dharma, which are represented in Draupadi and 
Yudhisthira. Their issue was Artha. 

“ At that time a golden lotus sprang from Vishnu's brow. The Goddess Sri 
was born of that lotus. She became the consort of the highly intelligent Dhar¬ 
ma. Upon Sri, 0 son of Pandu, Pharma begot Artha. All the three, «>., Dharma 
and Artha and Sri, were established in a king. A per am, upon the wane of hie 
merit, descends from Heaven to Earth, and is bom as a king w ell read in the 

• Shanti Parva, Chapter LX, page 88, verse 7. 

t The Mahabharata, Chapter LI X, Shauti Parva, verses 81—94. 



science of punishment. Such a person becomes great and Is really a portion of 
Vishnu on Earth. He becomes highly intelligent and obtains superiority over 
others,” * 

The work of Brahma referred to herein consisted of the following 
subjects:— 

“ Thus, 0 Yudhisthira, the histories of the past, the origin of the great Hishis, 
the holy fivers, the planets and stars and asterisms, the duties of the four 
modes of life, the four kinds of Homo, the characteristics of the four castes and 
the four branches of learning were all described in that work (of Brahma). 
Whatever objects or things, 0 son of Pandu, there are on Earth, were all 
described in that work of the Grandfather. Histories, the Vedas and the Nyaya 
(logic) were all described in it, as also penances, knowledge, abstention from 
injury to all creatures, truth, falsehood, and high morality. Adoration of aged 
persons, gifts, purity of conduct, readiness for work and mercy towards all 
creatures, were very fully treated in it.”t • 

Bhisma recited a verse sung by Narayana on the duties of men as 
follows:— 

“The illustrious and great Kishis cite a verse sung by Narayana himself, 
highly important and endued with high ascetic merit. Hear me as 1 repeat it. 
By truth, simplicity, worship of guests, acquisition of religion and profit, An 
enjoyment of one's own married wife one should enjoy various kinds of happiness 
both here and hereafter. The great Rishis have said that the maintenance of sons 
and wives, and the study of the Vedas, are the duties of those who follow this 
high mode of life. That Brahmana w T ho, always engaged in the celebration of 
sacrifices, duly passes this mode of life and properly discharges all its duties, 
obtains blessed rewards in Heaven. Upon his death, the rewards sought by him 

a 

become eternal. Indeed these wait upon him for eternity like servants ever 
careful to execute the orders of their master. Always studying the Vedas, silently 
reciting the mantras obtained from h^s preceptor, worshipping all tho gods, 0 
Yudhisthira, dutifully attending upon and serving his preceptor with his own 
body smeared with clay and filth, the person, leading the Brahmacharyya mode 
of life, should always* observe rigid vows and, with senses under restraint, should 
always pay attention to the instructions ho has received. Meditating on the Vedas 
and satisfying all the duties he should live, dutifully serving his preceptor and 
always bowing to him. Unengaged in the six kinds of work and never doing with 
attachment any kind of acts, never showing favour or disfavour to anyone, and 
doing giod even to his enemies,—these, 0 son, are the duties of a Brahma- 
charin.”$ 

This seems to be the essence of the Bharata Samhita, which Nara¬ 
yana preached to Narada. 

“Bhisma said:—From acts originate various ties of affection and from those 
ties of affection spring sorrow or misery and from acts imbued with joy and 
sorrow proceeds the liability to birth and death. On account of the obligation of 
birth, one is compelled to live within ttfe womb,—for the union of vital seed and 
blood . Living there is defiled with excreta, urine and phlegm, and always fouled 
with blood that is created there. Overwhel med by thirst, the Intelligent Soul 

* Chapter LIX, Bhanti Parva, verses 131—131. ———————— 

* t The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter LI X 9 page 87, verses 189—144, 

X The Mahabharata, Shanti Parra* Chapter LXI, verses 13—21. 
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becomes fettered by anger and the rest that hare been described above. ~ It seeks, 
however, to escape those evils. In this respect, women must be considered as 
instruments which set the stream of Creation agoing. By their nature, women 
are Kshetra, and men are Kshetra]na in respect of qualities. Therefore, wise 
persons should not pursue women especially. Indeed, women are like dreadful 
•Mantra powers. They stupefy persons shorn of wisdom. Thoy are sunk in the 
quality of Darkness. Th4^ are the eternal embodiment of the senses. On account 
of the strong'desire that men cherish for women, offspring proceed from them, due 
to the action of the seminal fluid. As one throws off from his person such vermin as 
are borifcthere but as are not on that account any part of oneself, so should one 
cast oft those vermin of one's body that are called children, who, though regarded 
as one's own aro not his own in sooth. From the seminal fluid and sweat creatures 
spring from the body, influenced by pristine acts or in the course of nature. 
Therefore, a wise man should feel no regard for them. The quality of Darkness 
rests on that of Ignorance. The quality of Goodness, again, rests on that of 
Darkness. Darkness which is unmanifest overspreads itself on knowledge, and 
creates the phenomena of Intelligence and Consciousness. That knowledge possess¬ 
ing the attributes of Intelligence and Consciousness has been descri!>ed as the seed 
of individual Souls. That, again, which is the se*d of such knowledge is called the 
Jivn (or Individual Soul). On account of acts and the virtue of time, the Soul goes 
through birth and repeated rounds of re-birth. As in a dream the Soul plays as if 
invested with a body which, of cours •, is due to the action of the mind, similarly, 
it gets iu the mother's womb a body in consequence of qualities and propensities 
created by pristine deeds *\* 

This is the theory of the transmigration of souls and the theory of 
Karma which the Yoga system of Yajnavalkya preaches, as is shown in 
the degraded births of elephant and tortoise which forms the prologue 
of the great Epic by Yajnavalkya. The different editions give 
different versions. For instance, in the Pouranic Mahabharata the 
Pandavas represented different Vedic gods Indra, Marut, Aswin Kumars 
in another the five forms of Indra. The different editions are jumbled 
together and rcvised» which makes the current Mahabharata so very 
mysterious and irreparable. Sutas made it a royal panegyric. What 
it really was is said in Chapter CCXVII:— 

"The sage Narayana descried the religi »n of inclination on which seats the 
entire creation. The religion of renunciation leads to the eternal unmanifest 
Brahma.'’ 

The relationship of Purusha and Supreme Soul is described as 
follows 

“Bhisina said:—A person putting on a turban has his head circled with 
three folds of a piece of cloth. Similarly the embodied Soul is invested with the 
three qualities of Goodness, Darkness, and Ignorance. But though thus invested, 
the Soul is not identical with those qualities, lienee these four topics, which 
are covered by these four considerations, should be understood. One who under¬ 
stands all this is nevor stupefied when he tries to form conclusions. He who 
wishes to seoure high prosperity should become pure in mind, and practising 
austere practices regarding the body and the senses, should devote himself to 
Yoga without se eking for fruits/'t 

•The Mahabharata, Chapter CCXI11, Bh&nti Parva, page 317, verses 5—14* 

t The Mahabharata, Chapter CCXVII, 8hanti Parva, page 322, verses 11—14. 
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During the ascendency of Buddhistic religion, Puranas and Epics 
were traduced and misused for the propagation of the Buddhist religion. 
Examples are not wanting and European learned men like Dr. 
Winternitz could think of introducing it in a book as follows:— 

“Draupadi, however, one of tho most magnificent female characters of the 
Epic, appears in the Jataka as an example of femtnino depravity, as she is 
not content iwith her five husbands, but also commits udultery with a hunch¬ 
backed servant.'** 

• 

In this way Buddhistic literature tried to undo the works 

of Hindu authors. The fragments of old Hindu sacred books were 
reconstructed during the Hindu revival after the Buddhistic fall. It was 
then ‘Adhyatma-Ramayana* gave out that Balmiki lived among robbers 
though a Brahmin by birth. This was also quoted by the same learned 
author with other denunciations of the great author. 

“ Balmik, i.e., Yalmiki, is worshipped as a kind of saint by the caste of tho 
scavengers in Eastern Punjab. (The legends of Punjab I. (18841, page 529f.*’t 

All these speak of the light in which the Western scholar treats the 

reputed Hindu poet Valmiki in his book. What should have been 

treated with contempt has found an honoured place in his book. 

Yogavasistha is treated as an appendix to the Ramayana by Dr. 
Keith. It was summarised in the 9th century by Gauda Abhinanda in 
the Yogavasisthasara (p. 480). Suffice it to mention here that Valmiki 
has been shown to be a Vedic grammarian and a learned descendant of 
the well-known Bhrigu family. He.was only accused of finding fault 
with Sagnick or Agnihotric Brabmanas for which he expiated. It is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. Nor is this all. Yajnavalkaya’s edition 
of the Mahabharata lingers in the Astika Parva, and in certain 

comparisons where Valmiki and Vyasa are mentioned. The following 
portion of Chapter LV will speak for itself :— 

“O Bon of Parikshit, O best of the Bharata race, your this sacrifice is like tho 
sacrifices of Goya, king Sasliavindu, and king Yisravana. Blessings be upon those 
who are dear to us. O son of Parikshit, O best of the Bharata race, your this 
sacrifice is like the sacrifices of Nriga, Ajameda, and (Rama) the son of Dasaratha. 
Blessings be upon those who are dear to usl O son of Parikshit, O best of the 
Bharata race, your this sacrifice is like the sAcrifhe of king Yudhisthira, the son 
of a deity and a descendant of Ajameda raco, famous even in Heaven. Bless¬ 
ings upon those who are dear to usl 0 son of Parikshit, O best of the Bharata 
race, your this sacrifice is like the sacrifice of Krishna Dwaipayana, the son of 
Satyavati, in which he himself acted as the chief priest. Blessings be upon 
those who are dear to usl These (learned men), that are sitting here, are as 

*Dr. Winternitz “A History of Indian Literatire,” Volume I, page 472. 

tDr. Winternitz “A History of Indian Literature,” page 503, Foot-note, 
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e taiga At ai the sun, and they mike your thie sacrifice like the sacrifice of the 
slayer of Vitra (Indra). There is nothing for them to know, and gifts made to 
them become inexhaustible. There is not a Uitwija in all the worlds equal to 
your Uitwija Dwaipayana. ULs disciples, becoming Kitwijas, competent in their 
duties, travel, over the earth. The noble bearer of libations, Vivavasu and 
Ohitravanu vflre), having g >1(1 for his vital seed and black smokes on its way, 
rarrios these your libatfons of ghee to the celestials. There is no other 
king in this world equal to you in protecting his subjects. 1 am well pleased with 
\our continual abstinence. You are either Varana, Yaina or Dharmaraja. You are 
the protector of all creatures in this world, like Indra himself, thunder-bolt in hand. 
There is no man in this world so groat as you. There is no king who is your equal 
in sacrifices. You are like Khalwangi, Nobhaga, an l Deelip. You are like Jayati 
and Mandtma in prowess. You ure equal to the Sun in splendour. 0 royal sage 
of ex'olleut vows, you are like Blustna. You aro like Valmiki of power concealed. 
Like Vasiahtha you have controlled your anger. Your sovereignty is like that of 
indra and your splendour like that of Xarayana. You are learned in the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice like Yaina, and you are a lorne 1 with all qualifications like Krishna. 
You ate the home of the wealth that belongs to the Vasus, you arc the main-spring 
of all sacrifices. You are equal to Damvodvava in strength, you are learned both 
in Sastras and arms like Tarasurarna. You are equal to Aurva and Trita in strength. 
You inspire terror with your looks like Vagiratha."* 

There is a clear reference to Krishna Dvaipayana and Ritwija 
Dvaipayana in Janniejoya’s sacrifice. Are they one and the same person 
or different persons ? But it cannot be overlooked that one was the 
chief priest in YudhisthiraVs sacrifice and the other was a Ritwija in 
that of Janmejoya, a space of time of four generations. But Vyasa 
was made immortal. If this was really so, then the great Epics and 
Puranas would have come down to the present day intact. There would 
have been hardly any occasion for revisions and reconstructions. It seems 
that the Dvaipayana family were the priests of the Pandava family. 

Vyasa and Valmiki, the great authors of the Indian Epicsj wrote 
their books to reform the evil inclinations of the kings and their subjects, 
and to establish law, order, and peace in the realm with the high ideal 
of religious emancipation. Rama and Krishna, with their ancillary 
co-operators, were represented as the most cultured men of the age. 
They were revered and worshipped as gods and demi-gods by their 
admirers, but they refused to be satisfied w r ith such associations and did 
their duties as common men. This is quite evident in both the Epics. 
Man is God and God is man ; it is the action which decides who is who. 
This is the clear preaching of the Indian Epics. What Valmiki could 
not fulfil in his Ramayana, Vyasa did in his Mahabharata. Man passes 
to heaven and God comes to earth through the process of birth and death, 
but Vyasa discovered a new path. Man can be translated to heaven in 
person, and Yudhisthira and Sudarshana, two kings, did so as self-con* 
quered heroes who were not overcome by the illusion or Maya practised 

# The Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chapter LV, verses 4—16, page 74. 
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by their queens* The theory of evolution of man to God was fully 
established in Rama and Krishna, who died like ordinary mortals* 

The piercing of the arrow in love affairs is mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda, where Kama is a Hindu god of marriage who is invested with 
five arrows to arouse the dormant five senses of man by woman. The 
Puranas say that the first marriage of Siva and Parbati was sanctified 
by actual flinging of the arrows, but the process was not approved of 
by the great God Siva. He assigned the place of the God Kam^ in the 
mind of man and woman, but the great Epic author centred it differently 
in Draupadi and Yudhisthira. The marriage of Draupadi took place 
in the piercing of the arrow by Arjuna (Kama), instrumental in the 
ceremony itself, to ignite love between Draupadi and Yudhisthira 
according to the Atharva Veda. Draupadi with all her beauty and 
culture failed to subdue the five senses of Yudhisthira. The ideal 
Yudhisthira was not found wanting in sufficient self-control and self- 
sacrifice to ascend to heaven in person, which Rama and Krishna could 
not do. 

The theory of evolution is nowhere better established in the theory 
and practice of religion than in the great Epic. Whoever might be the 
author of this conception he was a great man worthy of being adored 
with the immortality of Vyasa. It must he a source of sincere gratifi* 
cation to the Hindus that the glory of the great Epic cannot be obliterated 
in spite of the vast mass of accretion, interpolation and anachronism 
which has offered specious grounds for all sorts of speculations and 
unjust accusations. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata were recast 
one after the other, as there is a great resemblance between Meghnada 
and Arjuna, Bhimaand Kumbhukarna, Sita and Draupadi. Arjuna was 
represented in the Mahabharata 'more as a knight errant and married 
Chitrangada, Ulupi and Subhadra when he was to observe Brahma- 
charya. 

The Mahabharata says that Arjuna had dispelled the false fears of 
Yudhisthira before the great battle took place, whereas Gita describes 
Arjuna as a coward, and Sri Krishna could not make him fight until aud 
unless he showed him his Birat Murti (figure). Gita is Upanishad and 
Mahabharata is not. It is clearly mentioned in the table of contents that 
Sanjoya made an Upanishad to solace king Dhritarastra, who was over¬ 
whelmed with grief after the battle. Gita seems to have been such an 
Upanishad, where Sri Krishna plays a different role from that of the 
Mahabharata, as also Arjuna. Everything is ascribed to Sri Krishna’s 
greatness as a God. Gita describes that the Birat Murti (figure) is 
witnessed by Arjuna alone, but the Mahabharata describes Sri Krishna’s 
assuming such appearance before the Karu Court when Durjodhana 
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intended to imprison him and before the sage Uttamka when he was 
going to ctftse him for not preventing the great carnage which took place 
in the great field of Kurukshettra. There is a discourse between San- 
joya and Dhritarastra to this effect in the Mahahharata. This might be 
the Kuru Mahabharata, which the Western scholars found. 

The Macedonian invasion of India could make no impression on the 
minds of tiie Indian people. During the Buddhistic period inscriptions 
on rocks and columns were the means of declaration of edicts in the 
empire. During this period of Buddhistic influence on Hindu society, 
worship and religion was very great. The revision, which took place in 
the days of the celebrated king Vikramaditya, was a dramatic edition of 
the Epic. Before the Hindu religion had suffi. ient time to be reorganised, 
the Moslem rule greatly interfered with such lasting reorganisation. 
Akbar was not a man of letters but an inborn politician and administra¬ 
tor. It struck him when he came to the throne as a mere toy under the 
care ofBairam Khan, that he should not be a boy who would be managed 
but a master of people who would be obeyed. He was thoroughly inde¬ 
pendent and a great patron of literature and a wise religious man. He 
was convinced in his own mind that it would be impossible to rule India 
by standing armies without taking into account their sentiments. The 
bigotry and narrowness evinced by the leaders of the various Moslem 
sects disgusted Akbar. He conceived the great idea of unity in the 
creed of Islam and liked to be the spiritual guide of his subjects. 

“Man’s outward profession and the mere letter of Muhammadanism, without 
a heartfelt conviction, can avail nothing. 1 have forced many Brahmans, by 
fearof my power, to adopt the religion of mv ancestors ; bur now that my mind 
has been enlighteued with the beams of truth, l have become convinced that the 
dark clouds of conceit uud the mist of self-opinion have gathered round you. and 
that not a step can be made in advance without the torch of proof. That course 
only can he beneficial which we select with de ir Judgment. To repeat the words 
of the creed, to perform circumoision, or to be prostrated on the ground from the 
dread of kingly power, can avail nothing in the sight of God: — 

“Obedience is not in prostration on the earth : 

Practice sincerity, for righteousness is not borne upon the brow,"* 

“ Attached as Akbar was to his learned and liberal-minded friends, Fairi and 
Abulfazl, he encouraged all who displayed a real love for learning and a true 
desire to acquire knowledge. He hated preten. e and hypocrisy, lie s*>n recog¬ 
nised that these two qualities underlay the professions of the Ulamas (Muham¬ 
madan doctors of learning') at his court. When he had found them out. lie was 
disgusted with them, and resolved to spare no means of showi ug up thoir pretensions. 
4 fle never pardoned’, writes Professor II loch menu, 'pride and conceit, tne conceit of 
learning was most hateful to him.' Hence the cry of the class affected by his action 
that he discouraged learning and learned uicn. lie did nothing of the sort: There 
never has flourished in India a more generous encourager of thereat thing.t 

# Colonel G. B. Malleson’s “AKBAR” and the rise of the Mughal Kmpire, page 162. 
t Colonel G. B. Malleson’s “AKBAR” and the rise of the Mughal Kmpire, pages 166*67. 
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“It would seem that Akbar paid great attention to the storing in his library of 
works obtained from outside his dominions, as well as of those HUHitt otiginals 
and their translations which he was always either collecting or having rendered 
,nto Persian* Of this library the author of the Ain relates that it was divided 
nto several parts, ‘Some of the books are kept within, some without the Harem, 
iach part of the library is sub-divided, according to the value of the books aud the 
Mtimation in which the sciences are held of which the hooks treat. Prose 
looks, Poetical Works. Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic, ere all 
reparately placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced people 
mug them daily, and read them before his Majesty, who hears every b»ok 
>om the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers daily stop, his 
Majesty makes with his own pen a mark, according to the number of the pages; and 
rewards the readers with presents of cash, either in gold or silver, according to 
♦he number of leaves read out by them. Among hoiks of renown there are few 
which are not read in his Majesty’s Assembly Hall; and there are no historical fa *ts 
of past ages, or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with 
which his Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted 1 . Then follows a 
long list of books specially affected by the sovereign, anno of which have been 
referred to in preceding pages. 1 have. 1 think, stated enough to show the influence 
exercised by literary men and literature on the history of this reigu. The influence, 
especially of the two learned brothers, Faizi and Ahulfazl, dominated as long as 
they lived. That of Ahulfazl survived him. for the lessons he had taught only served 
to confirm the natural disposition of his master. The principles which the brothers 
loved were the principles congenial to the disposition of Akhar. They were the 
principles of the widest toleration of opinion; of justice to all, independently of 
caste and creed; of alleviating the burdens resting on the children of the soil; of 
the welding together of the interests of all classes of the community, of the Rajput 
prince, proud of his ancient descent and inclined toregirdthe Muhammadan invader 
as an outcast and a stranger; of the Uzbek and Mughal noble, too apt to regard 
the country &i his own by right of conquest, and its peoples as fit only to be his 
slaves: of the settlers of Afghan origin, who during four centuries had mingled with, 
and become a recognised part of the children of the soil; of the indigenous inhabi¬ 
tants, always ready to be moved by kindness and gx>d treatment.* 

“ He had much confidence in hi 9 own judgment of men. lie was admittedly 
a good physiognomist. Abulfazl wrote of him t hat * he sees through some men at a 
glance*, whilst eve.i B&dani admits the claim, though with his usual inclination to 
sneering at all matters bearing on the Hindus, he declares that Akhar obtained the 
gift of insight from the Jogis (Hindu ascetics or magicians).t 

“Akbar had not reigned long ere he recognised the importance of attaching 
to his throne the Hindn princes of liajputana by a tie closer even than that of mere 
friendship. It is interesting to note how he managed to overcome the inborn pre¬ 
judices of the high caste princes of Rajasthan to consent to a union which, in their 
hearts, the bulk of them regarded as a degradation. It would seem that his father, 
Humayun, had to a certain extent prepared the way. In his erudite and fascinating 
work, Colonel Tod relates how Humayun, in the earlier part of his reign, became 
the knight of the princess Kurnavatiof Chi tor, and pledged himself to her service. 
That service he loyally performed. He addressed her always as ‘dear and virtuous 
sister He also won the regard of Raja Behari Mall of Amber, father of B hag wan 
Das, so often mentioned in these pages. Akbar subsequently married his daughter, 
and becoming thus conne jted with, the House of Amber (Jaipur), could count upon 

• Col. G. B. Malle son’s “ AKBAR'* and the rise of the Mughal Empire, pages 160—71. 

t Ool. G. B. Malleson’s “AKBAR** and the rise of the Mughal Empire, pages 178*79. 
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Bhagwan Das and his nephew and adopted son, Man Bingh, one of the greatest 
of all his commanders, as his firmest friends. Writing in another page of Bhagw&n 
Das, Colonel Tod describes him as ‘the friend of Akbar, who saw the value of 
attaching such men to his throne* * . He addf, 1 and few men have over enjoyed better 
opportunities of ascertaining the real feelings of the primes of Bajpntana*, but the 
name of Bhagwan Das is execrated as the first who sallied Rajput purity by matri¬ 
monial alliance with the Islamite. Prejudice is always strong, and nowhere stronger 
than in caste.* 

“ ‘Akbar*, writes Colonel Tod, ‘was the real founder of the empire of the Mu- 
ghals, the first successful conqueror of Rajput independence. To this end his virtues 
were powerful auxiliaries, ns by his skill in the analysis of the mind and its rea¬ 
diest stimulant to action, he was enabled to gild the chains with which he bound 
them. To these they became familiarised by habit, especially when the throne exerted 
its power in acts gratifying to national vanity, or even in ministering to the more 
ignoble passions'.t 

“His first wife was his cousin, a daughter of bis uncle, Uindal Mirza. She 
bore him no children, and survived him, living to the age of eighty-four. His 
second wife was also a cousin, being the daughter of a daughter of Babar, who had 
married Mirza Nuruddin Muhammad. She was a poetess, and wrote under the nom- 
de-plume, Makhfl (the concealed), ilia third wife was the daughter of Raja Bihari 
Mall and sister of Raja Bhagwan Das. He married her in 1560. The fourth wife 
was famed for her beauty; she had been previously married to Abdul Wasi. The 
fifth wifo, mother of Johangir, was a Jodhpur princess, Jodh Baei. As mother of 
the heir apparent, she hold the first place in the harem. The sixth, seventh, and 
eight wives were Muhammadans. J 

“Under instructions from Akbar, Badauni translated the Uamayana from its 
original Sanskrit into Persian, as well as part of the Mahabharata. His histori¬ 
cal work above referred to as the Tarikh-i-Badautii, and which is perhaps better 
known under its alternative title Muutakhabafc-ul-Tawarikh, or Selections from 
the annals, is especially valuable for the views it gives of the religious opinions 
of Akbar and its sketches of the famous men of his reign. Badanni died about eleven 
years before the Kmperor, and his great work, the existence of whi di he had carefully 
concealed, did not appear until some time during the reign of Jehangir. It is a very 
favourite book with the bigoted Muhammadans who disliked the innovations of Akbar, 
and it continued to be more and more prized as those innovations gradually gave 
way to the revival of persecution for thought's sake. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
give a record of the other learned men who contributed by their abilities, their 
industry, and their learning to the literary glory of the reign of Akbar. The 
immortal Ain contains a complete list of them, great and small. But, as concern¬ 
ing the encouragement given to arts and letters by the sovereign himself, it is 
fitting to add a few words**. § 

Badauni^ the translator of the Indian Epics, was a remarkably 
pious, learned, orthodox Moslem, two years older than the Emperor. 

*CoL G. B. Malleson's “AKBAR 1 ’ and therise of the Mughal Empire, pages 181-132. 

tCol. G. B. Malleson's “AKBAR*’and the rise of the Mughal Empire, page 183. 

$Ool. G. B. Malleson’s “AKBAR'* and the riaeof the Mughal Empire, pages 184-185. 

§ Col. G. B. Malleson's “AKBAR*’ and the rise of the Mughal Empire, pages 168-169. 
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The tactics the Emperor employed to learn the literature of the Hindus 
are not well-known. It is given below from the well-known Dow's his¬ 
tory of Hindustan :— 

“Mohammad Akbar, being a Prince of elevated And extensive ideas, was totally 
divested of those prejudices for his own religion which men of inferior parts not 
only imbibe with their mother's milk, but retain throughout their lives. Though 
bred in all the strictness of the Mahommedan faith, his great soul, in his riper 
years, broke those chains of superstition and credulity with which his tutors had, 
in his early youth, fettered his mind. With a design to choose his own religion, 
or rather from curiosity, he made it his business to inquire minutely into all the 
systems of divinity which prevailed among mankind. The story of his being 
instructed in the Christian tenets, by a missionary from Portugal, is too well-known 
in Europe to require a place in this Dissertation. As almost All religions admit 
of proselytes, Akbar had good success in his inquiries till he came to his own 
subjects, the Hindus. Contrary to the practice of all other religious sects, they 
admit of no converts, but they allow that every one may go to Heaven his own way, 
though they perhaps suppose that theirs is t he most expeditious method to obtain 
that important end. They choose rather to make u mystery of their religion, 
than impose it upon the world, like the Mahommedans, with the sword, or by means 
of the stake, after the manner of some pious Christians. Not all the authority 
of Akbar could prevail with the Brahmins to reveal tho principles of their fAith. 
He was therefore obliged to have recourse to artifice to obtain the information 
which he so much desired. The Emperor, for this purpose, concerted a plan with 
his Chief Secretary, AbulPazil, to impose Feizi, then a boy, upon the Brahmins, in 
the character of a poor orphan of their tribe. Feizi being instructed in his part, 
was privately sent to Benares, the principal seat of learniug among the Hindus. 
In that city the fraud was practised on a loarned Brahmin, who received the hoy 
into his house and educated him as his own son. Whe i Feizi, after ten years' 
stud>, had acquired the Sanskrita language, and all the knowledge of which the 
learned of Benares were possessed, proper measures were taken by the Empeior 
to secure his safe return. Feizi, it seems, during his residence with his patron, 
the Brahmin, was smitten with the beauty of his only daughter; and indeed the 
ladies of the Brahmin race are the handsomest in Hindustan. TlieoldBrahmin 
saw the mutual passion of the young pair with pleasure, and as he loved Feizi for 
his uncommon abilities, he offered him his daughter in marriage. Feizi, perplexed 
between love and gratitude, at length discovered himself to the good old man, 
fell down at his feet, and grasping his knees, solicited with tears forgiveness for the 
great crime.he had committed against his indulgent, benefactor. The Brahmin, 
struck dumb with astonishment, uttered not one word of reproach. He drew a dagger, 
which he always carried on his girdle, and jtrepared to plunge it in his own breast. 
Feizi seized his hand, and conjured him, that if yet any atonement could be made for 
the injury he had done him, he himself would swear to deny him nothing. The 
Brahmin, bursting into tears, told him, that if Feizi should grant him two requests, 
he would forgive him, and consent to live. Feizi, without any hesitation, con¬ 
sented, and the Brahmin’s requests were, that he should never translate the Vedas, 
nor repeat the creed of the Hindus. How far Feizi was bound by his oath not to 
reveal the doctrine of the Vedas to Akbar, is uncertain 2 but that neither he, nor 
any other person, ever translated those books is a truth beyond any dispute., It is, 
however, well-known that the Emperor afterwards greatly favoured the Hindu 
fhith, and gave much offence*to zealous Mahommedans, by practising some Indian 
customs which they thought savoured of idolatry But the dispassionate part of 
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mankind have always allowed that Akbar was equally divested 0 ! all the follies 
of both the religious superstitions which prevailed among his subjects."* 

It is said of him that he wanted to be converted into a Brahman and 
asked his witty minister Birbal to devise means for it. The latter did 
not flatly refuse to the Emperor’s face but took his time, and when 
questioned his answer was significant, viz., that he had found from 
experience that horse and ass produced mule, which was not worthy of 
estimation. When Akbar failed thus lie resorted to other ways. It is 
evident that he made the proud Rajput princes, who prided themselves on • 
being descended from the Solar or Lunar dynasties of ancient Kshatriya 
kings, agree to marry their daughter and sister to him or his son, though 
it was regarded as the greatest degradation and made thc.n loose their 
caste. How it was preserved can well be imagined. Their ances¬ 
tral history recorded in the Mahabharata must have been changed or 
destroyed as it would stand in their way. It was for this reason that 
the whole of the Ramayana and the parts of the Mahabharata which 
were interpolated, were translated. 

During the Moghul rule in India some of the worst interpolations 
took place as the kings of India were forced to make inter-marriages 
with the Moghul family and in order to justify such alliances the Yabans 
were described as the descendants of the Poru family in the great Epic. 
The great Moghul Emperor Akbar was responsible for it He was not 
tolerant in the beginning of his reign. 

The mighty Emperor did everything to make himself the ruler of 
all India and master of all religions, which culminated in his being the 
founder of a religion and the Hindus paid him daily respect as a God 
and were made to believe that he was a Hindu Jogi in his previous life 
at Allahabad. 

"Inside the palace are a Library, an Arsenal, and a Tosha-khana, or Treasure 
House. The library is rich in Sanskrit and Persian .MSS., which certain skilful 
scribes were copying. It contains some man elloits illuminated scrolls, some ancient 
Kurans, and -one special copy of the Gulistan, for which it would be almost 
Justifiable to hrouk the last ('nminimdraent. The hook has been value 1 even by local 
bibliophiles at £50.000, but is beyond price for the purity of its script, and the 
splendid colour and delicacy' of its pictures. Some one at Ulwur ought to reproduce 
these beautiful medircval desigus, ns Dr. Hendley has popularised at Jeypore those 
of the Mahabharata, executed by order of Akbar the Great.* t 

"A small gate to the west next brings you to the Chanda Mahal, or ‘Silver 
House,' the heart and marvel of all this immense $hode. Seven stories of such 
wild and lovely structure as you would expect to see only in dreams rise here one 
above the other in rose-red and snowy-whito balconies, oriels, arches, pilasters, 
lattices, and domes—gay everywhere with frescoes and floral ornaments. In the 
lowest floor, which iB kept—like the second and third—as a winter residence, we 

* Alexander Dow's "History of Hindustan, *' pages 22—24. 
tProfessor Edwin Arnold's "India re-visited,’’ pages 167-16S, 


are permitted to inspect a priceless volume, the abstract of the Mah&bharata in 
Persian, made by the orders of Aklmr the Great at a cost of forty thousand pounds, 
and illustrated in the most exquisite maimer with coloured and gilded miniature 
pictures, all of an incredible delicacy.”* 

Jaipur Chiefs allege that they trace their descent from the family of 

■ 

Rama through Kusa and they preserve the copy of the translation of 
Akbar’s Mahabharata and not of Vyasa or Vaisampayana and exhibit it 
to travellers. This will show how Akbar succeeded in intcr-marrying 
with the daughters of Rajput princesand in making inter-relation from the 
time of Yadu’s brother that Yaban descended from the line of Tarbasu. 
This is the way interpolations in the great Epic were introduced so late 
as the Moslem rule in India, and what had happened before will he 
better imagined than described. The rhapsodists in Bengal massacred the 
Indian Epics, converting them into mere poetry of imagination to tell 
upon the mad imagination of the mass, and Kritibas and Kasidas caught 
the infection and departed materially from the original texts of even 
the metamorphosed Epics. 

It would have been well if the Indian Epics were revised and re¬ 
covered, Critics are like whetstones, not able to cut themselves but 
making iron sharp and capable of cutting. The knowledge of men and 
women and their manners is the first principle and fountain-head of 
good writing. The object of poetry is to make the mind catch the 
precepts and divine love more easily and retain them. Tulsidas made 
the Ramayana popular in the North West Provinces and he is even 
now worshipped in a temple at. Benares. He was reputed to be 
a great devotee of Rama who brought to life a dead man by his 

power, and it is even now believed. Tulsidas followed the path 

* 

of Ramanuja, who flourished in the Deccan and made a philosophy 
of his own, wrote a note on the Ramayana and proved that the 
Vedanta Sutra bore out his school of philosophy. His name, like 
Sankaracharjya, is associated with the Hindu revival in India and its 
stand against the Jain religion. Kabir* who was one df his famous 
disciples* later on had disciples among both Hindus and Moslems and he 
convinced them that with the religion of God the body had no connection 
but that it was the spirit of love which was the essence of religion. The 
performance of the last rites on his dead body is a well-known episode. 
The Hindus wanted to cremate the body according to Hindu rites and 
the Moslems wanted to do it according to their custom* but were astonish¬ 
ed when they could not find the dead body when the sheet was opened. 

Apart from the subsequent revisions of the Mahabharata* it is cer¬ 
tain that the discourse between Sounaka and Souti did not belong to the 

- - r , - —- -i- i -----——— 

* Professor Kdwio Arnold’s “India re-visited,’' pages 148-149, 
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period of Janmejoya or Parikshit. It belonged to the time of his soil 
Satanika. Sounaka was the teacher of King Satanika. He was the 
author of Kalpasutra, and a vice-chancellor, as it were, of Naimashiya 
Aranyaka University and a descendant of the Bhrigu family who was 
reputed to be the propagator of the laws of Vishnu. Ugrasrava, son of 
Romaharsana, recited the Mahabharata with Harivanisa in the twelve 
years sacrifice before King Satanika, who was the performer of the 
twelve years sacrifice at the University of Naimashiya Aranya. Yaj- 
navalkya, one of the revisers of the Mahabharata, is clearly mentioned 
in it. His Gotra was found among the Vasisthas.* 

The learned Pargiter discusses the time of the Vaisampayana Maha¬ 
bharata. He says thafthere were many Yajnavalkyas and care must be 
taken not to confuse them. Yajnavalkya, son of Brahmavaha, carried 
off the prize, defeating Sakalya at the court of Videha King. 

" Now Vajin can be synonymous with Vajusuni, the name of a Yajnavalkya ; this 
Yajnavalkya was (either Vajasani o-j Vajasaneya; hence his disciples, the Vajasaneyas 
of the White Yajus, were called shortly Yajins; but Vajin was misunderstood as a 
'horse’ and so he is styled Asvarupa. (Vis, misunderstanding, makes the sun appear 
Asvarupa. Bhag copied). Similarly, Tittiri was apparently the chief of the dis¬ 
ciples of the Black Yajus, i Weber, pp. 41,87. 90-1.> Vis, misunderstanding, turned 
him and the other disciples into partridges; and so also Bhag. Tittiri was a name, 
and his followers were the Taittiriyas. This Yajnavalkya as Vaisampavana's dis¬ 
ciple would have been prior to J&nmejova 111, and his teaching appears to have 
been adopted by that king, for. it is said, Janmejoya established the Vajasaneyaka 
school in disregard of a Vaisampayana and in spite of his curse, but ultimately 
abdicated. (Mat. 30, 57*65. Va. 99, 250—6. This Vaisampayana can hardly have 
been Vyasa’s disciple, chronologically, lie may have been the Vaisampayana of the 
Mahabharata u. t 60, 2227 f.); but there he has bee a confused with Vy asa’ a disciple, 
and so Vyasa and the earlier Vaisampayana have been wrongly introduced).t 

"Vaisampayana made 86 Samhitas 27, Vishnu) and all his disciples received 

them except Yajnavalkya, who was discarded because of his presumption.The 

Taittiriya Brahmana shows that A.*una Aupavesi lived well before 800 B. G\, and the 
synchronisms coupled with the date of the Bharata battle assign him to the early 
half of the ninth century B. C. Similarly the Jaiminiya shows that Yajnavalkya 
Vajasaneya lived well before 725, and his position in the table places him more than 
a century earlier.”; 

The learned Max Muller in his well-known book, “Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” has given important particulars about the time and the 
occasion of Ugrasrava’s recital before Saunaka’s twelve years sacrifice. 

This Saunaka was the teacher of the king Satanika, son of 
Janmejoya. This Saunaka was the Vice-Chancellor of the forest Univer¬ 
sity^ Naimashiya where King Satanika performed the twelve years 
sacrifice and Romaharshana’s son Ugrasrava recited the Mahabharata 

•Professor Pargiter’s "Anoient Indian Historical Tradition,•* page 2:17 Footnote. 

tProfessor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,pages 323-324. 

; Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,*' pages 331-332. 
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with Harivamsa. This Saunaka, like Sri Chaitanya, destroyed his own 
Sutra to make Asvalayana famous. 

"There was one Sakha of Sakala, another of Bashkala; taking these two Samhi- 
tas, and the twenty-one Brahinanas, the Aitareyaka, and completing it with other 

'Saunaka revered by numbers of great Rishis, composed the drat Kalpa-sutra. 

The story of Saunahotra, the son of Sunahotra, and grandson of Bharadvaja 
being born again as Gritaamada-Saunaka, may have some historical foundation, and 
the only way in which it can be interpreted, is, that the second Mandala, being 
originally seen by Gritsamada, of the family of Bhrigu, was afterwards preserved by 
Saunahotra, a descendant of Bharadvaja, of the race of Angiras, who enlered the 
family of Bhrigu, took the name of Saunaka and added one hymn, the twelfth, in 
praise of Indra. This is partly confirmed by Katyayana's Anukramani, and by the 
Bishyanukramani of Saunaka. it would by no means follow that Saunaka was the 
author of the hymns of the second Mandala. The hymns of that Mandala belong to 
Gritsamada of the Bhrigu race. But Saunaka may have adopted that Mandala, and 
by adding one hymn, may have been said to have made it bis own. Again, it does not 
concern us at present whether Saunaka, the author of the Kalpasutra, was the same 
as Saunaka, the chief of the sages in the NaimaUhiya forest t > whom, during the great 
twelve years' sacrifice, Ugrasravas related the Mnhabharata, *and who became the 
teacher of Satanika, the son of Janmejoya. if this identity could he established 
a most important link would be gained, connecting Saunaka aud his literary activity 
with another period of Indian literature."* 

The dramatic Mahabharata and Ramayana preach the great lesson 
of the ancient chivalry of India, that one ascends to heaven if one dies 
for the country and that death pursues a coward like Durjodhana, who 
flies from danger, and gives no quarter to the timid and unchivalrous, a 
youth who depends on others and cannot stand on his own legs. There 
are brave men like Bhisma and Drona who die in the front ranks and 
do not care for their old age. 

Dr. Holtzman first propounded the great and novel theory that the 

traditional stock of legends was first worked up into its present shape 

by some Buddhist poets who showed a great predilection for the Kuru 

party. The early history of the Indian drama is lost in mystery, but 

nevertheless the sage Bharata is said to have been the author of the 

first drama in India and the name Mahabharata lends colour to it as a 

great drama. The term Bharata signifies originally an actor. It is 

quite possible that after the great war the incidents were dramatised and 

served the purpose of the chief amusement as well as teaching the lessQns 

of religion at public places of entertainment. The man, the chief actor 

who dramatised the Epic, received the epithet Bharata* Dr. Keith says. 

“Prakrit is what comes at once from 4 nature, what all people without special 
instruction can easily understand and nse. v 't 

Asoka inscriptions were all written in Prakrit language. During 
the Buddhistic age Prakrit must have been the spoken tongue and 

* Professor Keith's “ lUstory of Sanskrit Literature," page 26. 
t Professor Max Muller's Ancient Sanskrit Literature/ 9 pages 282-236, 
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Sanskrit dramas bear this out. The dramatic Epics belong to an ag£ 
prior to Asoka and Vikramaditya. Dr. Keith says: 

"To Kalidasa are ascribed, without any plausibility, various strotras, including 
the Gyamaladandaka mainly in prose, the Sarasvati stotra and the Mangalastaka, 
which can be reconstructed from the Tibetan of the Tanjur.”* 

All these establish Tibetan influence in Indian literature The 
didactic tales in the Indian Epics aimed directly at edification rather 
than amusement, and the dramatic way of putting the subjects with 
interpolations and alterations of truths made them very attractive to the 
ignorant general public. Even the incidents of King Vikramaditya's life 
were spoilt in this way with all sorts of ghost stories and mad adventures 
and reflections on the customs, manners and religious beliefs of the 
age. The true incidents of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
thus traduced by the dramatist Buddhistic teacheis of Tibet, who 
introduced their own customs and manners in the heroes and heroines 
of the Epic and made them their own property. 

The heroine of the dramatic Mahabharata is Draupadi, but she is 
not even mentioned in the table of contents of the original Mahabharata, 
where only the names of Kunti and Gandhari are mentioned. This gives 
the clue to the said transformation of the original Mahabharata into the 
dramatic form in which the Mahabharata is now presented to the world. 
This reconstruction of the dramatic Mahabharata has been full of didactic 
fables of ancient kings. The beast fables too found a place in it with 
fairy tales. Didactic stories became a definite mode of instruction in 
India, and a separate book called Panchatantra grew out of the Maha¬ 
bharata, giving the morals and maxims of practical life. It may he said, 
not without some justification, that the well-known beast t of fables 
in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana proves the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration. 

The Buddhist works illustrate the deeds and greatness of the divine 
Buddha and his contemporaries in past births. It may safely be said 
that the dramatic Epics belong to that age. It is true that in the 
Chandogya Upanishada there are allegories and satire of the day, talk of 
instructions by a bull, etc. (VII. 10.3) yet there was no question of 
transmigration. During the Buddhistic period there was ample proof of 
the literary inter-communication between Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir, Guzarat 
and Southern India in the respective literatures of the different count¬ 
ries. It might be said with some degree of confidence that the well- 

# Professor Keith's “ History of Sanskrit Literature ’• page 218. 

t The tale of a mouse which became a tiger and was returned to its original 
state by the boon and curse of a hermit in the Mahabharata, and a Kulapati 
converted into a dog for vanity in the Ramayana; both are well-known. 

SO 
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known shrines of India must necessarily have been the places of the 
exploits of the great heroes, Avatars and literary prodigies of India. 
The Indian Epics were let alone for a considerable time and great poets 
like Kalidasa, Bhabhuti, Bharati, etc., embellished the different subjects 
of the Epics in their poems Sakuntala, Raghubansa, Kumarsumbhava, 
Uttaramcharita, Kiritarjun, Naisardha, etc. Besides all these, Ksemendra’s 
Brihatakathamanjuri furnish how the Indian Epics played on the 
imagination of the Indian poets and authors. # 

4< The tale is remarkable in its obvious blending of mythology involving Vedic 
and Epie beliefs* Buddhist legends, and popular story matter; but in Ksemendra's 
hands it suffers greatly from excessive condensation.*.. ...In Book XV we have 
a sort of duplication of this adventure; he marries Alamkaravati, and proceeds 
to an expedition to a White Island or Continent where he worships Narayana 
with an elaborate prayer written in the most finished Kuvya style; the parallel 
to the famous episode of the Mahabharata in which sagos seek the Svetadvipa 
and take part in the worship of a wonderful deity—which has been deemed 
a reference to actual experience of Nestorian rites or even of Alexandrian 
Christianity—is complete* and suggests very strongly that tlio Kashmirian or the 
original Brihatkatha borrowed the episode from the Epic as we know it.”t 

The kind of audience the two Indian Epics had can he easily 
imagined from the time of their composition. The Ramayana is a Kavya 
and not so difficult as the Mahabharata. The Mahabharata is the great 
Epic in India. It was meant for the highly cultured audiences in the 
University of Saunaka. The author or the reviser had no chance of 
winning reputation and wealth by anything that was commonplace, like 
the simple Ramayana. 

There was a very great Tibetan influence in India during the 
Buddhistic period and the great Epic was transformed during the Tibetan 
rule. Lt. Col. Waddell contributed a valuable article on the Tibetan 
Invasion of India in 647 A.D. and the historian Vincent Smith said that 
Arjuna, the minister of Emperor Harsavardhana and the usurper of Ids 
throne, could not reign but was taken as a prisoner to China after his 
defeat.^ Firistha records that the Persian invasions of India took 
place after the disappearance of Basudeva. That the incidents refer 
to Mousal Parva of the Mahabharata one can clearly see and the addi¬ 
tion dates back to that time or after* Sri Krishna Vasudeva was a 
historical character. 

It will be seen that the tradition of making the images of Jagan- 
nath etc., with the bones of Sri Krishna, Subhadra and Balarama and 
the building of the temple of Jagannath at Puri reconcile with the 

* Professor Keith’s “A History of Sanskrit Literature’* page 277, 

t Professor Keith's “A History of Sanskrit Literature ” page 279. 

X The Mahabharata, Bana Parva, page 367. 
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time. This was the memorial raised by the great Vasudev family or 
their adherents. The Mousal Parva of the Mahabharata gives a picture 
of the history of the Yadav family. Sri Krishna's exploits were recast 
and revised at the time of his descendants or devotees, who adopted 
such names as being auspicious. The history proves the time of revi¬ 
sion and additions to the original Epic. It seems possible that the 
dramatic revision took place in Bengal during the Tibetan supremacy in 
India for the obvious reason that the drama Beni Samhara was written 
in Bengal by Bhattanarayana, who was brought from Kanouj and settled 
in Gour. 

It is Tibetan influence which made Draupadi the wife of the five 
Pandavas and Kunti and Madhabi of four gods and kings, respectively. 
It is Tibetan influence which introduced the Rakshasas in the two Epics 
instead of Asuras. The beauties of Hill tribes, Apsarasand Gandharvas 
of Gandhar (Candahar) and Kashmir etc., were not left out of considera¬ 
tion to make the dramas attractive to the audience. The characters in the 
Indian Epics were not the puppets of the dramatist’s imagination. 
They were all historical figures with their life stories altered to the type 
of a drama. They were to instruct or to portray, to divert or to amuse 
and they proved successful; so much so that they secured immortality in 
the minds of the Indian readers or audience. 

They were more inclined to be of the psychological and philosophi¬ 
cal order than of the narration or novel types. They could not be 
meticulously accurate or even plausible in every detail. In the interests 
of what is called realism the Epic revelations may prove interesting in 
that they were not carried to an absurd point of pedantry. Life and drama 
can never be the time table of the actual life of past history. The au¬ 
thors of the dramatic Epics succeeded in their main effort of diverting 
the lay public from the immediate surroundings of actual lives to their 
imaginations of a life of activity, of romance, which cast a spell on the 
unity of religious faith, cult and doctrine in ancient India. 



EPIC AIM. 


In love and obedience are the origin of the moral and spiritual world. 
Obedience was a virtue of the first importance in every religion, 
Yajati proved it by giving the throne to Puru for his obedience. His 
daughter Madhabi gave birth to four sons to four kings to save het father 
from the debt of hospitality to Galava. Galava in order to pay the tuition 
fee of Visvamitra, sought the help of king Yajati. The merit of this 
gift of Madhabi saved Yajati from falling from heaven. It was Madhabi 
who first refused to comply with the request of her father to marry 
someone by a Svayambara ceremony. She took to religious austerities 
as she realised the nothingness of earthly love by the enjoyment of 
four kings and their luxuries. The yearning of the soul and not 
of the mind must be satisfied and that is why real chastity of body is to 
be prized above all. Birds and beasts fight for their mates and some¬ 
times die. In cultural society chastity of mind and soul is to be 
prized above all. The functions of the body require medical help and 
society cannot take any objection to it. In the practice and learning of 
discipline no pitfalls are taken into account. 

Eternal punishment was not the law in early ancient India. 

“ Even if the most wicked worship me (God) with due concentration of mind, 
he too must he considered righteous fcft he rightly resolved and atoned his sins.” 
(Oita, Chap. IX, verse 30). 

Eve transgressed the law of God and for that not only did she 
suffer but her children shared the same fate—this ideal is not consistent 
with that of the Hindus. The example of Madhabi presents the custom 
that the chastity of a girl depends on her obedience to her parents and 
not to the observance of virtue. Woman was created for the propaga¬ 
tion of the race, and that part of her work a woman was in duty bound to 
fulfil; in doing so if she was not at all stained with passion that was 
considered ideal. Proof of such chastity Madhabi gave when she refused 
to marry after obeying the command of her father and fulfilling the 
purpose of meeting the demand for a tuition fee of poor Galava and 
satisfying the passionate royal sage Visvamitra, the great preceptor of 
the day. She controlled her senses and concentrated on realising the 
divine love within the heart developed in the exercise of virtue. Her 
children did not fight but were all great men of India with whose 
accounts the Bharata Samhita deals. 

The idea of sin is man’s creation. The unbridled license of poets 
ranges from earth to heaven and pays little regard to the truth behind 
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ancient history- Evil disposition is sin. It is easier to do evil than 
good to others. The true disposition of the soul within is to do good 
to others. The dying English hero is remembered for offering to a dying 
soldier, a glass of water presented to him, saying "Thy necessity is 
greater chan mine.” This is virtue practised for its own sake which 
the ancient Hindus valued more than anything. Man and woman are 
born to assist one another and if they meet in the same spirit as the 
chaste I\fadhabi did, there can be no sin or carnality. If she had 
married by Svyambara then she would have been guilty of committing 
sin. 

Heavenly genius springs more quickly than poets can discover. 
Genius is a more precious gift of heaven above than the riches that 
kings bestow on poets to sing their praises. Light service charms light 
minds, and it is for this the ancient ideal of chastity which Madhabi re¬ 
presents in the days of Yajati is hard to realise by ordinary man. It 
wa3 the great conception ofVyasa along with the example of king 
Sudarsana and Uddalaka, offering their wives to guests as a paramount 
duty to prove to the world that they were men of self-control and 
that passion and envy could not overcome them. Those who envy, 
like Milton’s Satan, pine in disgrace and come down from heaven, 
but those who are envied thrive in prosperity and rule in heaven. 
Sudarsana went to heaven for this, conquering death. Envy is death. 
The account of him opens first in the Anusasana Parva of the Maha- 
bharata. Evil habits soil a fine dress one puts on to make one 
look beautiful more than niud and dust; but good deeds set off a lowly 
garb or any calumny thrown upon it. 

Ancient India presents to the world as examples of the cleansing of 
the sins of the body and mind such names of illustrious Indians 
as Ahalya, Draupadi, Tara, Kunti and Mandadoii. It is true, night 
covers all blemishes and every flaw is forgiven, but ancient India 
believed in confessing what is concealed by the darkness of night. 
Ahalya, the wife of the great sage Gautama, was the Indian Lucretia. 
The custom or law of a country is not universal aud that cannot be the 
standard of virtue or vice. If one vanquishes one’s own bad inclinations 
and is not overcome by them, then one enjoys real happiness and he or 
she may really be called chaste. The good disposition and conduct of 
man and woman are conditions precedent to chastity and virtue, for it 
proves that one refrains from doing wrong when one has the power to 
do so. 

Epic literature owes its origin to the evolution or revolution of the 
Indo*Aryan social, moral, philosophical and religious institutions. It 
was then considered a necessity for establishing goodwill and peace on a 
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religious and moral basis amongst all classes so that they might come 
under the grand conception of a nationality of greater India in the 
conception of universal love of God and humanity. The historical and 
geographical traditions of ancient literature, philosophical and theoso- 
phical theories, and the founders of the royal houses of India are thus 
closely connected with the Epic. A study of the history of ancient 
civilisation from various aspects since its origin is as instructive as it is 
important to get at the root of the plot the Epic demonstrates. The 
Hindu Purans have five aspects—firstly, as history of general creation; 
secondly, as history of special creations* thirdly, as histories of families; 
fourthly, as histories of different ages; and fifthly, as accounts of great 
men. The Epics of India are not Puranas. The Puranas were the pro¬ 
ductions of various writers to propound their special dogmas and doc¬ 
trines. 

The Vedas, full of hymns of worship to the presiding deities of 
Nature or Natural phenomena, the LJpanisliads, full of reasoning and 
knowledge, and the philosophies with the ideal form of God in Nara- 
yana, failed to inspire the world with true feelings of religion, of peace 
and enlightenment. The inspired ancient sages, with a view to preserve 
harmony in the ancient religion of India, produced a new literature 
showing the four stages of human life analogous to the four seasons of 
the year: Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. Spring brings life 
and feeling, Summer playful gaiety and enjoyment, Autumn is the time 
for depositing eggs and Winter the time fot fading and cold. Human 
life is a succession of literature and utility. The Veda, Upanishad and 
Philosophy of ancient India failed to produce an united nation, but 
rather led to the creation of conflicting interests and sectarian strife. 

The story of re-generation of the Kshatriya race is given in Chapter 
L, Shanti Parva, after the cruel extermination of Parasurama, which 
describes how the children of the different royal houses were saved 
and gives the relationship of the Bhrigu family to the royal sage Visva- 
mitra. It was the -great sage Kasyapa who saved the Kshatriya race 
from being defiled by Sudras and Vaisyas and stopped anarchy on earth. 
It was he who installed them on their fathers’ thrones, exiling Parasurama 
out of India, in the same fashion as Bali, the great Asura, was dethron¬ 
ed from heaven by Bamana (the dwarf) .incarnation of the God Vishnu. 
This chapter has reference to the Poulama Parva and it begins with the 
family account of Jahnu, the royal Vedic sage, who was contemporary 
with Bhagiratha and was the god-father of the river Ganges. Nor is 
this all. In the second chapter of the Adi Parva the reciter; Sauti, was 
said to have been returning from the bloody but holy place of Samanta 
Panchak, the . five lakes of the blood of Kshatriya carnage, and with 
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those bloody waters the fiery Parasurama offered oblation to the manes 
of his ancestors where the Kurus and Pandavas fought their fateful 
bloody battle. Necessarily the chapter in question is of very great his- 
torical importance and translations of the portions which refer to those 
kings of India arc given here below :— 

“Jahnu had a hoh named Kajus. Rajas hud a son named Valakashwa. King 
VAlakashwa had a pious hoii named Kushika. Kushika’s son was known hy the name 
of Gadhi. Oadhi had a daughter, 0 king, by the name of Satyavati. The powerful 
Gadhi mlrried her to ltichika, a descendant of Bhrigu. Satyavati gave birth to a 
eon in Bhrigu's ra^e who was devoted to penances and peaceful occupations, viz:— 
Jamndugui of regulated vows. Kushika’s son Gadhi hog it a son named Vishwa- 
uiilra. Possessed of every attribute of a Bi alumina, t iiat win though a Kshatriya hy 
birth was equal to a Braltiuauu. lichika ftluitj hegjt Jamadagni. that sea of 
pouances. Jamadngui begot a son of dreadful deoU. The foremost of men, th%t 
son mastered all the sciences, including that of arm'. Like a burning fire, that 
son was Kama, tho exterminator of the Kshutiiyas. Having r>atisfied Mahadevu on 
the Mountains ol Gandhamadaiia, ho tagged from that deity for weapons, especially 
tho axe of fierce power in his hands. For that peerless axe of fiery splendour and 
irresistible sharpness, he became unequalled on Karth. Meanwhile tho powerful 
sju of Kritaxirjya, the king of l he Uaihayas, endued with great power, highly 
pious, and possessed of a thousand arms through tho favour of < the great Kishii 
Dattatreya, having conquered in battle, l*y tlm strengtli of his o\wi arms the entire 
Karth with her mountain> and seven islands, hecamu a very powerful sovereign 
and tat last; ga\e away tho Karth to tho Brahmauus in a horse sacrifice. 

“Tho powerful Arjuna, however, of great prowess, always de\otedto peace, 
e\er obedient to Brahmanas and ready to protect all clashes, and charitable 
and brave, O Bharata, did not think <d that < urse inif>recated on him hy that great 
Bislii. His powerful sons, always prniid and cruel, on account of that curse, liecAine 
tho indirect cause of hi» death, ilie primes, O foremost of Bharata*s race, caught 
and brought away the calf of Jamadagiii's Homa cow. against the kuowledge of 
Kartavirjyu, tho king «*f the Haihaya> F*«r this reason a dispute took place lietween 
the great Jauiadugni and the llaihaya^. 'the powerful Kama, the son of Jam:idagni, 
filled with anger, cut. off tho arms of Arjuna and brought hack. D king, his 
father's calf which was grazing within the inner apartments of the*king's 
mansion. Then the foolish son> of Arjuna. going in a body to the hermitage of 
tho great Jamadagui, cut with their lames, O King.^thohead ofthatRishi fromoff 
his trunk while the celebrated Kama had gone out for fetching sa red fuel and 
grass. Worked up wdth auger at tho death of his father and filled with vengeance, 
Kama vowed to rid the Karth of Ksliatriyas and took up arms. Then that foremost 
of the Bhrigus, endued with great e rnrgy, displaying his prowess, quickly killed 
all the sons and grandsons of Kartaviryja. Killing thousands of Ilaihay&s in 
auger, the descendant of Bhrigu, O king, covered the Karth with blood. Highly 
energetic, he speedily freed the Karth of all Ksliatriyas. Filled then with pity, he 
retired into the woods. 

( ‘Afterwards, after the expiry of some thousands of years, the powerful Kama, 
who was angry hy nature, was accused of cowardice. The grandson of Vishwamit- 
ra and son of Kaiviya possessed of great, ascetic merit, named Paravasu, 0 king, 
began to accuse Rama publicly, saying.—’ORaraa. were not those pious men, vis., 
Fratardhana and others, who were Assembled at a sacrifice at the time of Vayati’s death 
Kshatriyas by birth? You are not truthful, O Rama! You simply brag before people. 
For fear of Kshatriya heroes you have betaken yourself to the mountains.' Hearing 
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these words of Paravaau, the descendant of tthrigu, once more took up arms and 
once more covered the Karth with hundreds of Kshatriya bodies. Those Kshatriyas, 
however, 0 kiug, counting by hundreds, that were not killed by Kama, multiplied 
(in time) and became powerful motiarchs on Karth. Kama once more killed them 
quickly, not sparing even the very children, O king. The Karth again was covered 
with the bodies of Kshatriya childron of premature birth. As soon as Kshatriya 
children were born, Kama killed them. Some Kshatriya ladies, however, succeeded 
in hiding their children from Kama. 

“ThenSudras and Vaishyas began wilfully to deAle the wives of Brahmanas. 
When anarchy beg'ns on Karth the weak are oppressed by the strong, and* no man 
is master of his own possessions. Unprotected duly by the virtuous Kshatriyas, 
and oppressed by the wicked for that disorder, the Karth quickly sank to the lowest 
depths. Seeing the Karth sinking from fear, the great Kasyapa held her on his 
lap; and because the great Kishi held her on his lap (urn) therefore is the Karth 
Jtnown by the name of Urvi. The goddess Karth, for securing protection, pleased 
Kasyapa and begged of him a king. The Karth said; ‘There are, O Kishi, 
some leading Kshatri as concealed by me among women. They were born in 
the family of the liaihayas. Let them, O sage, protect mo. There is another 
person of Puru’s family, viz., Yiduratha’s son, O powerful one, who has been 
brought up among hears in the Uikshavat mountains. Another, viz., the son of 
Kudasa, has been protected, through pity, by the highly energetic Parashara ever 
engaged in saciifices. Though horn in the family of atwire-born one, yet like a 
Shudra he does eveiything for that Kishi and has, therefore, been named servant 
of all work. Shivi’s energetic son Gopati, has been brought up in the forest among 
kine. Let him, O sage, protect me. Pratradliana's highly powerful son named 
Vatsa has been brought up among calves in a cow-pen. Let that Kshatriya protect 
me. Dadhivahana’s grandson and Diviratha’s son was kept hidden on the banks of 
Gang&by the sage Gautama. His name is Vrihadratha. Possessed of great energy 
aud endued with numerous accomplishments, that blessed prince has been protected 
by wolves and the mountains of Griddhrakuta. Many Kshatriyas of the race of 
Marutta have been protected. Equally energetic like the lord of Maruts, they have 
been brought up by the Ocean. These children of the Kshatriyas have been heard 
of as housing in different places. They are residing with artizans and goldsmiths. 
If they protect me 1 shall then remain unmoved. Their fathers and grandfathers 
have been killed for my sake by the highly powerful Kama. It is my duty, O great 
sage, to see that their funeral rites are properly performed. 1 do not desire thAt 
I should be protected by my^ present kings. Do you, O sago, quickly make such 
arrangements that I may remain (as before)’. 

‘Vasudeva said;—Then, finding out those energetic Kshatriyas whom the goddess 
had named, the Sage Kasyapa installed them duly as kings. Those Kshatriya 
races that are now in existence are the offsprings of those princes.”* 

The story of Aurva proves how Kshatriya tradition becomes a 
Brahmanical fable in the Poulama Parva of the Mahabharata. The 
learned Pargiter has said so in his book and made full references to it. 
“ Aurva might be treated as meaning ‘born from the thigh* (Uru) and also 
belonging to the earth (Urvi). These names and ideas developed a 
fable.”f He dealt with the Bhargavas in a separate chapter and clearly 

'Professor M. N. Butt’s Mahabharets (Knglish Translation) Shanti Parva, 
Chapter L, pagea 07—70. Slokas 3,6-7,29—37, 44—62 and 68—85. 

t Professor Pargiter’s "Ancient Indian Historical Tradtion” page 68. 
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found out that Jamadagni lived on the Ganges hank* and fled from fear 
of the Haihayas and allied himself by marriage with a junior royal family 
of the kings of Oudh. His son was the famous Parasurama who killed 
his mother Renuka and waged war against the Kshatriya race. His 
account of the incident is as follows:— 

“The Bhrigus or Bhargavas were priests to king Krtavirya (of the Haihayas) 
and he bestowed great wealth on them. After his doth the princes of his family 
demanded it hack, but the Bhargavas refused to give it up. They used violence to 
tho Bhargavas, and the Bhargavas Bed to otlior countries for safety. One of the 
Bhargava wives gave birtli to a son then who was called Aurva. The other am ount 
says (\fhh. xiii, fiG, 2905-7) in prophetic form—Tho Kshafcriyas fell out with the 
Bhargavas and sl»*w them, and Bhargava Urva ( L T rv i is alsi mentioned, llv. 4G, 2527 
pad. v, 38,7-4) was horn then. Llis son was Rcika. .. “These Aurvas lived in Madhya- 
dosa, where they hud fled and married, (' hnnadagni lived on the Ganges bank, pad vi, 
25^,21. Bdiii, 26,4 -3; 4">, 1-5 say on the tt. Narmadi, a late ih-ahmanial tale 
probably,) and the Ilaihaya king Arjuna Kartavirya is said in his conquests there 
to have molested Jain ulag u. There was hostility, and Arjuna’a sons killed Jama- 
dagni. llama in ro\ ongo killed Arjuna and als.>, it is slid, many lia hay as. The 
Haihayas pursued their devastating raids through .V. India, until Sagan 
annihilated their power. The Brahmans confused all these occurrences in the 
fable that. Kama destroyed all Kslmtrivas off the earth twenty-*me t'me*. Conse- 

• fe a- 

qi&ontly ho is often styled the exterminator of the Kshatriyas. But tradition, while 
apparently accepting that fable, redressed the honour of tho Kshatrivas by two 
anadirtuiistic fables, that Kama challenged Kama of Ayodhya to fight and was 
dofoated, and that he had a long contest with Bhisma als» and was worsted 
It is fabled that llama, after exterminating the Kshatrivas. sacrificed at Kama- 
tirtlia with Kusyapa as his Upadhyava arid give him the earth for a g »M-n altar) 
as his fee: where up m Kasvapa banished him to tho smthern ocean, and the ocean 
made the Surparaka country i near Bombay) for Kama, and Kama dwelt there. Othei 
st iries say Kama retired then to Mt. Mnhendra. whi-h is generally identified with 
the Muhoiulra range in Orissa: and he is fable 1 to have livol on ther-‘ till long 
ages later. He is also fictitiously introduced into tales about later primes. The 
next Bhargava Kish*, mentioned is tho Aun a, who su -colored Sagara of Ayodhya 
and whose name was Agni. lie is the last Aurva alluded to.'*< 

It is apparent that the Brahmanas did not like to mention fully the 
disgraceful acts so well-known except by a mere reference under a 
garbled allusion. There are no less than 18 Bhargava hymn makers 
mentioned as Venyu Pithi in Rig Veda x 148. 5. and amongst them 
appear the names of Saunaka and Srtotiscna. The Uttarakanda Rama- 
yana mentions Pracetasa Bhargava (93 and 99 cantos, 16118 verses 25). 
The learned Pargitcr says that 

“the llomayana is highly Brahmauical and its storms fanciful and absurd/' t 
He is of opinion that 

“Vedic literature is not authoritative in historical matters ^except wheie it 
notices contemporary matters), and conclusions drawn from it are not criteria for 

"Professor I’urgiter’s “Aucient Indian Historical Tradition," page 197. 

t Do. do. do. do. pages 197—200. 

$ Do. do. do. do. page 74. 
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estimating the results yielded by historical tradition in the Epics and Puranas. 
These results must be Judged independently on their own merits.”* %< The epio" he 
says, “itself implies that the Parana preoeded it. It says that Vyasa, Just after he 
had composed it, declared that he had already made the Itihasas and Puranas 

manifest.t" 

The genius of Vyasa and Valmiki, the great descendants of the 
two great sages Vasistha and Bhrigu, first conceited the idea of Epic 
literature—it was not a comment on the ancient literature byt alto* 
gether a new thing of its kind. Life was then found to consist of some 
progressive stage* of growth and usefulness like the annual seasons. As 
regards the human race, it was found convenient to use the analogous 
series of changes and states that take place one after the other, viz ., 
growth, maturity and death, in such a way as would excite gratitude and 
admiration at the kindness of the great Creator in creating the human, 
animal, insect and plant kingdoms on a plan of such wise mutual coopera¬ 
tion, relation of male and females, friendship and unselfish love and de¬ 
votion. This was found to be the real basis of the true religion in going 
into the all important question of creation and the Creitor of the universe 
with which the Vedic, Upanishadic, philosophic and moral ages of India 
were concerned. 

Laws were found necessary for all kings, priests, sages, princes, 
and the geneial public, male and female The time of nursing, tutelage, 
discipline, re*tiaint and practice has been graduated in the scale of 
human existence as imperative duties The Indian Epics present the 
two opposite sides of the true picture of life in human society, showing 
the influences which cluster round the years of childhood and youth, 
attracting some to religion and piety and some to lust and dissipation. 
There is no other example of the stages of life more appealing than 
those of endurance of gratuitous suffering which might have been spared 
because such suffering paints before the world in graphic colours the 
wanton and wicked addition to the sum total of human misery due 
to mere want of feeling in others, their obduracy, vanity, stupidity, 
cupidity, malice and caprice. God and Satan are painted in the con¬ 
tending heroes of the Indian Epics. They are demi gods of Avatars, 

but Sri Krishna is something higher and nobler than all these. 

/ 

The inspired writers seem ta have been particularly fond of him, 
representing as he does the purity of Divine Love in contrast with the 
interested love of a husband and wife. The salutary and enlivening 
effects of light and shade upon heavenly and earthly love in the visible 

* Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition/* page 14. 

t Adi Mahabhantta, 1, 54—64. Of. riii, 34, 1426, page 22. 
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creation contribute in a large measure to a lively illustration of the 
infinite goodness 9 knowledge and power of God. His eye penetrates 
through all the secret recesses of the human heart and nature and 
examines the motive of every action of a man or a woman. Such pic¬ 
tures of opposite examples of restraint and indulgence are bound 
to operate upon the stage of the world in making one watchful over the 
effects of the thoughts and considerations of one's heart upon another. 

Light and darkness are questions of Day and Night, but to a 
blind man day and night make no difference. He cannot see the glories 
of the universe, the Sun, the Moon, the Star-, the beauties of Nature 
and creation. What light is in mundane existence, love is in the 
spiritual domain. The majestic and marvellous light of love is reflected 
in Sri Krishna, before whose splendour all created luminaries of Ancient 
India were lost in the great field of the religious battle of Kurukshettra. 
The father of the Kurus, Dhritarastra, who is said to be blind with 
selfish love and ambition of making his sons regale themselves in wealth 
and enjoyment, is lost in misery and agony of grief and Yudhisthira 
survived the frail body. Neither the shadow of death nor the gloom of 
the grave could overtake it. He is installed on the throne of truth with 
visions of eternity. 

Other heroes of the great Epic pale into insignificance before the 
great ideal Yudhisthira. The Avatars of Pouranic gods disappear 
before the universal love of Sri Krishna, the essence of heavenly sanctity. 
The world is not so much concerned with the material body of Go 1 
Sri Krishna or in questions of flesh and blood as in the nature of 
heavenly love. Questions of morality cannot arise in the matter of 
spiritual discussions. A man whose understanding has been regularly 
trained and exercised in the art of thinking will be aMc to employ 
his natural powers more properly than he could otherwise have done. 
The mind, like the body, requires to be trained before it can use its 
powers quickly, easily and advantageously. Logic is the art of thinking 
well. Nothing in this great creation can impress the mind so much as 
the miracles of wisdom and its excellence. Many are proud of their 
person, dress, power or fariie. They study nothing hut appearance. 
But religion alone will teach the principles, manners and means of 
shining in the world. 

Man is a creature of circumstance and every literature is a 
necessity as it too is a creature of circumstance. Indian Epic literature 
was essentially so and was the product of necessity. After the extir¬ 
pation of the Kshatriyas (kings) who fled in all directions and went 
into hiding to avert destruction by Parasurama, they were nowhere to 
t>e found and society and the country were fast approaching chaos and 
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anarchy for want of the Kshalriya king?, whose prowess and sternness 
had hitherto served as the cementing material to keep the various 
warring elements of society in concord and to promote the peace and 
prosperity of the country. Deprived of the protection and patronage 
of the kings, religion too was on the wane and the Brahmana came to 
be discredited. To rescue the country and society from such a sad 
predicament it became necessary to regenerate the Kshatriyas and to 
increase their numerical strength. But the Kshatriyas were dead 
and only a very few of them were lying concealed here and 
there. To shoot life into the dry bones of the Kshatriya race 
and to regenerate and reorganize society, the idea of the Epics 
was conceived. Vyasa’s raising one hundred Kshatriya sons for 
' andhari by his word of blessing and bis.raising the Kshatriya 
kings Pandu, Dhritarastra and Bidur by procreation, are perhaps nothing 
but allegorical for the raising and renegration of the Kshatriya race 
by his Epic, the Maliabharata. 

The object of the Epics was to infuse life into society and the 
country by holding up to them glorious examples of kings, priests and 
people of the pa^t and thereby urging their imitation. The Epics 
further strove to encourage the Kshatriya kings- by showing up the 
new race of Kshatriyas as more virile and heroic than its predecessors, 
as is clear from the story of the conqueror Rama’s defeat at the hands 
of his sons, Lava and Ku*ha, and that of conqueror Arjuna’s defeat 
at the hands of his son, Bahrubahana The Indian Epics describe the 
rearing up of Kshatriya princes fn the hermitages of ancient sages. 
Valmiki, the great author of the Ramayana, was said to have sheltered 
and reared Lava and Kusha and the great Epic speaks of Drupada 
and Drona being similarly brought up. Drupada’s close friendship 
with Drona and their subsequent rupture may be said to be the root 
of all troubles in the great Epic. 

“Friends, once they fall out, become the bitterest enemies.” (Shakes¬ 
peare*. Their early friendship was turned into enmity, which was the 
cause of the Great War. The fight between them and Drupada’s defeat 
and division of the Panchala kingdom made Drupada think of revenge 
and recovery of his lost kingdom. The sacrifice performed for the 
purpose blessed king Drupada with two sons: Dristadyumna and 
Sikhandi, and a daughter, Draupadi. They were the real destroyers 
of the Kuru families, and their friends and allies were their great 
commanders-in-chief, and warriors, Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Salya 
in the famous field of Kurukshettra. 

There is a very great similarity in the conception and aim of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, viz vice may rise for a time but 
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ultimate success crowns the head of virtue. This gave rise to the 
special name of‘Jaya’ for the Indian Epics as distinct from Purana, 
and the very first invocation verse alludes to it. The inspiration of 
poets of Ancient India eclipsed the authors of the Vedic hymns, Upani- 
shads, Brahmanas, Sutas, Puranas, and institutes of the Hindus. Indian 
tradition connects the king of Indian poets and dramatists, Kalidasa, 
with inspiration and blessings from the goddess of learning, Saraswati. 

“ Jlhismu said Pleased with fchoir penances and adoration, Narayana ordered 
the goddess of speech, r»z., Saraswati, to enter into the bodies of those hishis. Tin* 
goddess, for the behoof of the worlds, did what she was ordered. On a'count of the 
uutruuru of the goddess of speech into their bodies, those Kisliis, well < onversaut 
with penances, succeeded in cori.po«ing that foremost of works in respect of words, 
sonso and reason. Having composed that work sanctified with the syllable OM, the 
hishis first of all read it to Narayana, who heard them fr >m kindness.*' 


The Epic invocation ver^e mention^ her name beginning with the 
'OM*. Sri Krishna is said to have been the first introducer of the 
worship of the goddess Saraswati in the Puranas. Not only Vyasa 
and Valmiki drew their inspirations from her but their preceptors also 
did the same, as the great Epic distinctly mention*;. The great reviser 
of the great Epic, Yajnavalkya, revN< d the works of Vyasa and Vaisam- 
payana and mentioned the name of Saraswati, the fountain of knowledge 
and instruction. 


The chief object of the Epics has been to recite in graphic manner 
the majestic glory of power and energy reflected in the thousand hands 
of Kartavirya-arjuna or the hydra-headed Ravana crushed to pieces by 
the power of virtue represented in the forlorn men and beasts like 
Parasuraina, Rama Sugriba and Ilanumana The Purana theory of 
(io(Ps appearance in fish, tortoise, hoar and dwarf was improved upon 
in tlifc Epics. What Rama failed to achieve, Sri Krishna did conspi¬ 
cuously. It is for this that the Ramayana stands as it was whereas 
the Mahabharata has gone on increasing from time to time. 

The Kamayana is not, strictly speaking, an Epic from the Hindu 
point of view. The first six books are distinctly called a poem describing 
the tragic death of Ravana and Book VII, known as Uttarakanda, is 
more in the nature of a Purana dealing with the Deva and Asura fight 
and forecasting what would happen in the future. The Indian Epics 
give greater prominence to the enemies of humanity to show the 
still greater power of virtue, which vanquished them eventually. 
Meagre beasts like the boar, tortoise, man-lion and dwarf killed power¬ 
ful demons like Hiranakshya and Hiranyakasipu, humiliated the 
powerful Bali, and the Bharata Samhita likewise testifies to the 
powers of Agastya, Vasistha, and Bhrigu, in subduing and killing. 


*The Mahabharata Shanti Pan*a, Chapter CCCXXXVI, verses 115 —37, page 537. 
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Batapi aodlllval, Britta and Kalkeyas and the beautiful Tillottama in the 
case of Sunda and Upasunda. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata did 
the same thing beautifully in the real poetry of actual life and society) 
declaring to the world that ultimate success in life depends more upon 
virtuous intention and action than on the power of body and flesh, the 
quantity and quality of powerful combinations. Sri Krishna is identified 
and hall-marked with success in the great Epic even in the mouths of 
Kama and Sanjoya, whereas the great Rama was not so t in the 
Ramayana. There lies the difference between the two great literatures 
of the advanced and cultured people of India. 

Both Vyasa and Valmiki describe the continual fight of the senses 
in the internal body of men and the outside world. The very first ins¬ 
piration verse of Valmiki speaks of it. Time is the great hunter of the 
creative passion of the animal kingdom and Valmiki warns the world 
of fleeting time, the destroyer of the life of enjoyments and passion, 
vanity and pomp. Rama was the great hunter who killed the great 
Ravana, steeped in sensual enjoyment, who was trying to enjoy the 
beautiful Sita and was killed in the attempt in the midst of grandeur 
and opulence. Besides, the ancient cruel passion for hunting was de¬ 
nounced in due manner in both the Epics in Dasarath’s and Pandu’s 
deaths by curses. 

It is strange that Western scholars like Professor Macdonell 
have indulged in an erroneous view that Dasaratha was poisoned by 
his wife Kaikeyi. It is a great pity that he failed to see the object of 
the author. Dasaratha and Pandu were victims of carnal appetite and 
had more than one wife. Kaikeyi and Kousalya, Kunti and Madri 
were mentioned to depict the two aspects of the passion of love in the 
material world. Kaikeyi and Madri were for pleasure, enjoyment and 
ambition of life, whereas Kousalya and Kunti were for peace and 
maintenance of the glory of their husbands. Dasaratha was placed on 
the horns of a dilemma. He had promised two boons to his wife Kaikeyi 
for saving his life in a battle and Kaikeyi had reserved to the 
future the naming of the boons. When Dasaratha declared that Rama 
would be installed king, Kaikeyi asked for the boons, that her son 
Bharata should be king and Rama should be exiled. 

The boons asked for by Kaikeyi standing in the way of the 
fulfilment of the king’s declaration at the last moment, and Dasaratha 
being unable to bear the catastrophe of- granting the said boons, the 
two dutiful sons Rama and Bharata saved their father from moral and 
spiritual obligations to his wife and son. Rama went into exile to 
fulfil the pledge of his father and Bharata refused to sit on the throne 
and offered the kingdom to Rama, going to him personally, hnd on 



Rama refusing it, took Rama’s permission to place his sanddls on 
the throne fallen vacant by the death of their father Dasaratha and ta 
reign as Rama’s regent. The two dutiful sons saved their father by 
fulfilling his promise, by making Rama the king by proxy, and 
Dasaratha’s extracted promise of making Bharata king in his actual 
reigning as a regent and thus led him to heaven by their piety and 
devotion. 

«, “ High fate is his, the sire of two 

Most virtuous sons, so brave and true : 

With wonder and with joy intense 

Our ears have heard their conference. 

* • * • * 

* The moon his beauty may forego, 

The cold forsake the Hills of .Snow, 

And Ocean o'er his banks may sweep, 

Hut 1 my father's word will keep. 

Now whether love of thee or greed 
Thy mother led to plan the deed, 

Forth from thy breast the memory throw, 

And filial love and reverence show.’ 

Thus spake Kausalya's son: again 
Bharat replied in hurnhle strain 

* 

To him whj matched the sun in might 
And lovely as the young mom’s light: 

Tub, noble brothar, l entreat, 

These sandals on thy tdessed feet: 

These, lord of men, with gold-l>edecked, 

The realm and people will protect. 

Then Hama, as his brother prayed 
Beneath his feet the sandals laid, 

And these with fond affection gave 
To Bharata’s hand, the good and brave. 

Then Bharat bowed his reverent head 
And thus again to Hama said : 

• Through fourteen seasons will 1 wear 
The hermit’s dress and matted hair : 

With fruit and roots my life sustain. 

And still beyond the realm remain, 

Longiug for thee to come again. 

The rule and ell affairs of state 
I to these shoes will delegate. 

And if, O tamer of thy foes, 

When fourteen years have reached their close.”* 

To a dramatist it is worthwhile to sacrifice such a life of enjoy¬ 
ment which made such a dutiful son as Rania go into exile for his 
indiscretion. Rama abstained from taking any help from his father’s 
kingdom or from any human being in his great war against Ravana, 

* Professor Ralph T. H. Griffith’s The Ramayan of Valmiki ” translated into 
English verse. Oanto CXI I, pages 221-222. Book II. 



beyond utilising the powerful apes and monkeys of the forest as 
instruments and accessories of war, lest it might be construed as parti¬ 
cipating in the kingdom of his father or exercising his influence as an 
heir-apparent to the throne of the powerful suzerainty of Ayodhya. 

The great Epic allots the penalty of senility to Yajati, fall to 
Nahusa and M aha visa and that of death to Pandu and Parikshit for the 
cruel passion of hunting and the animal passion of marrying more than 
one wife. Nahusa and Mahavisa were punished for the criminal offence 
of casting wistful eyes on others’ wives. The king Parikshit was saved 
in the womb of his mother to die in his hunting expedition by the curse 
of the son of a mute sage engaged in religious austerities for his in¬ 
judicious action in placing a dead serpent on the mute sage’s neck out 
of vanity. It was an age when the vanity of Asvathama and Parikshit 
was crushed. Vanity was denounced from the days of Yajati and the 
great Epic says that his fall from Heaven uas ascribed to it. He wa^ 
saved by his four grandsons by his daughter Madhabi.* One can 
realise the divine love of the Almighty Father, if one is blessed with 
children. It is for this the ancient sages of renunciation found out their 
mistakes an l declared that the gate of heaven is opened by the children, 
and a son’s name Putra is derived therefrom in the Sanskrit language. 
Domestic life is good. The great Epic author Vyasa advised Yudhis- 
thira to reign instead of to retire. 

“Vyasa said: --‘The words of Arjunn, () amiable Vudhisthira, aro true. Tlio 
highest religion as sanctioned by the Scriptures, consists in the duties of a house¬ 
holder. You are acquainted with all duties. Do you then duly pra^tiso the 
duties prescribed for you ( 1 / 2 ., the*duties of a house-holder). A life of retire¬ 
ment in the forest forgetting the duties of a house-holder has not been laid 
down for you. The g>ds, Pitris, guests, and servants all depend \ for their main¬ 
tenance) upon a house-holder. Do you then support all these, O king, Birds ami 
animals and various other creatures, 0 king, are supported by house-holders. He, there¬ 
fore, who belongs to that mode of life, is superior to all. The life of a house-holder is 
the most difficult of all the four modes of life. Do you practice that modo of 
life then, O Partha, which is difficult of being practised by persons of un¬ 
controlled sensos. You have mastered all the Vedas. You have earned great 
ascetic merit. You should, therefore, bear like an ox the burden of your ances¬ 
tral kingdom. Penances, sacrifices, forgiveness, learning, mendicancy* restraint of 
senses,. contemplation, living in solitude, contentmont, and knowledge of Brah¬ 
ma’), should, O king, be practised by firahmanas to the best of their ability for 
the attainment of success. 

I shall now tell you the duties of Kshatriyas. They are not unknown to 
you. Sacrifice, learning. Activity, ambition, holding the rod of chastisomont, 
dreadfulness, protection of subjects, knowledge of the Vedas, practice of all kinds 
of penances, good conduct, acquisition of wealth, and gifts to deserving persons, 
these, O king, when performed properly by the Kshatriyas, secure for them lioth 
this world and the next, as heard by us. Of them, 0 son of Knnti, wielding 
the rod of chastisement hag been declared to l»e the foremost. A Kshatriya must 

* The Mahabharata, Adi Parra, Chapter XC. 
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always have strength, and upon strength depends chastisement. Those I have 
mentioned are, O king, the principle duties for Kshatriyas and lead greatly to 
their success, Brihaspati, in this matter, sang this verseLike a snake devouring 
a mouse, the ttarth devours a king who is inclined to peace and a Brahmana who is 
greatly addicted to a life of domesticity ! It is heard again that the royal sage 
Sudyurana, only by wielding the rod of chastisement, gaiued the highest success, 
like Daksha himself, the son of Prachetas.”* 

The great Epic's chief aim has been to regenerate the two important 
sectioi\p of the Indo-Aryan community, the kings and priests, fighting for 
vanity and power. Domestic life is the royal road to heaven. Yajati, 
the great Epic king, enlightened his grandsons about the seven gates of 
heaven, which were Asceticism, Modesty, Simplicity, Kindness, Peace 
of mind. Self-control and Gifts, t King Sibi, son of Ushinara, was the 
most famous amongst kings for his wonderful hospitality and gifts and 
was the foremost of the four grandsons of Yajati. \ The great Epic 
describes the bounden duties of a house-holder, a king, a priest of India 
and their mutual relationship, as well as the duties of parents and their 
children, and husband and wife. Without domestic life the control of 
the senses by abstraction of mind in silence was not found very effective. 
The peace and prosperity of an empire depends ou the good feeling 
between a king and his priest and the discourse between Aila Pururaba, 
the Nestor of Indian kings, and Kasyapa, the father of the priesthood in 
India, speaks for itself. 

“ Kasyapa said :—For a division between Bralimauas and Kshatrivas, number¬ 
less griefs assail the people. Knowing this, a king should appoint a (Brahmana 

priest having experience and wide knowledge. The Brahmana contributes to the 

advancement of the Kahutriya, and the Kshatriya to that of the Brahmana. Bralr 
mana should, therefore, be especially and always adored by kiug 3 .§ 

“ Bhisma said :—It is said that the preservation and advancement of the 
kingdom depend upon the king. The preservation and advancement of the king 
depond upon the king’s priest. That kingdom truly enjoys felicity where the 
invisible fears of the subjects are removed by the Brahmana and all visible ones are 
suppressed by the king with the strength of his arm.’’ J 

Kasyapa’s greatest service in the cause of humanity was his curbing 
of the powers of Parasurama, which entitled him to the priesthood of the 
Bharata kings of the Kshatriya race. A descendant of Kasyapa was 
said to have been run over by the car of a wealthy Vaisya and the latter 
was not punished by the king Indra. Indra in the guise of a jackal read 
him the great lecture on the vanity of Brahmans like him as follows:— 

“Bhisma said:—They who are born uuder an auspicious constellation on an 
auspicious lunation and at an auspicious hour, try their best for performing sacrifices, 

# The Mahabharata, Shauti Parva, Chapter XXIU, verses 2 -15, pages 26-27. 

t Adi Parva, Chapter XC, verse 22. 

t Adi Parva, Chapter XOill, 

t Shanti Parva, Chapter LXXIIT, verses aud 32, page 110. 

H The Mahahharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter IXXIV, verses 1 and 2, page 110. 
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practising charity, and procreating children, and wishing to pass their time cheerfully 
in those acts, at last acquire very great happiness. They, on the other hand, who are 
horn under evil Btars, inauspicious lunations and at evil hours, oannot perform 
sacrifices and get progeny and at lust fall into the Asura order. In my previous 
birth I had much useless learning. 1 always tried to find out reasons and had very 
little faith. I used to censure the Vedas. I was unacquainted with the fourfold 
objects of life, and was devoted to the science of reaping which is based upon ocular 
or tangible proofs. I used to speak of reasons only. Indeed, in assemblies, 1 
always spoke of reasons. 1 used to speak irreverently of the injunctions of the 
Shrutis and address Bralimanas haughtily. 1 was an atheist, a sceptic, and though 
really ignorant, proud of my learning. This birth of a jackal that 1 have got in this 
life is tho outcome, O twice-born one, of those sins of mine.” 

'Thus addressed, the ascetic fiasyapa. rising up, said'O, you are surely endued 
with great knowledge and intelligence! 1 really wonder at all this/ With eye 
whose vision was extended by knowledge, the Brahmana then saw that being 
who had addressed him aB Indra, the king of the gods and the lord of Shachi*”. 

It also speaks of the great power and prosperity of the Vaisyas 
(Shanti Parva, Chapter 180) in ancient India. 

Hospitality, from the days of ancient Indo-Aryan civilisation, was 
considered to be the highest virtue, and the idea of expiation of sins by 
sacrifice and gifts was in vogue from post-Vedic days. The births of 
the great prince Bharata, son of Sakuntala and Dushmanta, Vyasa and 
Kama are said to be the fruits of the principles of hospitality pushed to 
the extreme. The legend of Kama being the half-brother of the Pandavas 
might have originated from the fact that the mother of Kama and that 
of the Pandavas were perhaps two different bodies bearing the same 
name, viz •, Kunti, which may be responsible for the dramatic interpola¬ 
tion. It served the purpose of a Suta dramatist to utilise the name to 
make Kunti mother of the Pandavas as well as of Kama. 

In the story of Sudarsana and his wife Oghabati in the Annusasana 
Parva it is clearly held that hospitality is the gate of heaven * more than 
chastity as it is now understood The gift of Madhavi to Galaba by her 
father Yajati bears this out. The birth of Vyasa is ascribed to such 
over-stretched sense of hospitality and the birth of Suta Kama might be 
so with his mother Kunti, a different Kunti to the mother of the 
Pandavas, It is said Vena's death was another epoch-making event. 
Prithu was r&ised by the Bralimanas and from Prithu Sutas, Maghadas 
and Nishadas were born. They were all connected with the Epic. The 
inspiration verse of Valmiki and the story of the king Uparichara begin 
with the humane idea of religioit of non cruelty in the religion of sacrifice. 
The abandonment of the snake sacrifice of Parikshit, the Rakshas 
sacrifice of Parasara, marks the distinct age of mercy and charity to 
enemies as a requisite virtue of an ancient king. 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CLXtt, verses 45—49 and 52-58, pages 
271-272. 


The incumbent duties of a house-holder were defined in the five 
sacrifices of daily life, of religion and social service. The story of 
Uddalaka says that even a wife if she was not in menses had to satisfy 
a guest with her person. Her husband could not object to it and king 
Sudarsana, by virtue of such hospitality, went to Heaven in person, but 
his wife was represented as being turned into a river for her objections 
to it on the earth below. Madhavi refused to marry after giving birth 
to four distinguished men of India and it was hospitality to a pigeon 
which induced king Sibi to give the flesh of his own body to Virtue, 
which appeared before him in the guise of a hawk or falcon. Shakespeare 
says:— 

“ My master is of churlish disposition 
And little recks to find the way to Heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality ’* “(As You Like It ’* 

* # * • Act II. Scene IV.) 

“ in former ages courteous ladies were 
Who worshippM virtue, and not worldly gear." 

Gandhari, Kunti and Draupadi presented the material, moral and 
spiritual aspects of the great question of union between Woman (Prakriti) 
and Man (Purusha) with which the creation of the human world is so 
closely concerned. 

It could never have been the aim of the Epic to uphold conflict for 
the possession of the earth, power, person, caste, custom, law, rule and 
religion, which cannot but be selfish. It was a drama acted before the 
watching universe on a stage not bounded by the high mountain ranges 
of the Vindhya or Himalayas. It was a conflict not decided by the 
strategy, strength and learning of Bhisma, Drona, Kripa, Kama or Arjuna, 
Satyaki, Dhristadyumna, but by the piety of Yudisthira and Draupadi, 
praying in the midst of their great sorrow and calumny, torn from the 
heart of their kingdom in the deceitful play of a game of dice, scorned 
by the silent countenances of their own near and dear relatives and look¬ 
ing upon Heaven in the supreme embodiment of wretchedness in the 
forlorn forests. They suffered the shame and humilation of an exiled 
emperor and disgraced empress. They gave ample proofs of endurance, 
of what human brain, blood, bone and flesh were capable of bearing, and 
with unmistakable clarity they defined their positions as a man and a 
woman in the creation of God that love was the be-all and end-all of the 
existence of the soul within and the soul without and that was represent¬ 
ed in their faithful ally, guide and relation, Sri Krishna, whose real 
force was reflected in the heroism of Arjuna and the strength of Bhima 
to kill the enemies of flesh and blood to which human frailty was heir# 
That was the real civilisation of the soul and love of which India was 

so proud. 
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The great author of the Mahabharata depicts the history of civilisa* 
tion, not of the body and clothes but of the soul and heart, and it is 
therefore only just that those who want to hide their sin like to expose 
others by making them nude. But they failed utterly in their attempt 
to do so. They were themselves ridiculed. There is a proverb that 
those who commit a nuisance in the open road have no shame, but 
those who witness it, feel ashamed and cover their eyes. It is of that 
nature. Drunkards beat and abuse the men who try to help tbcm out 
of the drain. The reformers were abused with all sorts of things and 
they are even described as being of low birth and origin. The great 
men are not fairly treated for their discovery of the truth. It is the 
way of the world, the work of illusion. 

Men in those days believed that those who died to free the country 
and the nation from the tyrant's hand went to Heaven, so they died con¬ 
tented as they sacrificed their lives for the love and liberty of their 
motherland. Ancient Indians regarded mother and motherland above 
everything and they looked upon them as higher than even Heaven 
itself. The great Epic Mahabharata has said so times out of number. 
It has passed into a proverb that they would on no account leave their 
motherland but would rather gladly give up their own lives for it. This 
intensified the hatred and made the fight bitter, cruel and bloody. It 
was for this reason that the war descriptions in the Epic were so exten¬ 
sive. Besides, in the heroic age people liked to be imbued with 
martial spirit by reading the. heroic exploits of heroes on the fields 
of war. 

The different Parvas of war accounts grew to such an enormous 
size, containing within their scope the kernel of the Epic, that each 
particular country interested in the exploits of its own hero only read 
the Parva connected with him and they were interested only in it. 
Each of these war parts, amplified in time, became a miniature Maha¬ 
bharata in itself, and thus the Mahabharata grew to such a tremendous 
size. These war parts were full of exaggerations and were of very late 
origin and naturally contained contradictory and spurious statements of 
all kinds to display the glory of the heroes of each province they 
referred to. There was no check to restrain their authors from depart¬ 
ing from the truth. The true account of the war is given in the Asva- 
medha Parva by Krishna. He was the beau-ideal of godhead at the 
end and what he told his father about the war could not but be 
true. If anyone wants to read anything about the ancient civilisation 
of India he must read the Bana, Udycga, Asvamedha and Annusasamt 
Parvas# 
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There were different customs and manners in different parts of 
India, but they were all nationalised by matrimonial alliances and 
conquests, by Rajasuya sacrifices and Dvigbijoya excursions, i.e testing 
of the valour of kings and the talents, learning and capacity of 
princes who succeeded to their fathers’ thrones either by bringing to 
their knees the enemies who had encroached on their forefathers 1 
provinces or by claiming suzerainty over all. This was the aim 
and ambition of the ancient princes of India which made wars 
so constant and numerous. The marriage ceremony was perform¬ 
ed with a test of strength and valour. It was considered more honour¬ 
able to snatch a girl away by victory in a fight than to win her by love 
and courtship. It was thus the source of many lifelong, struggles be¬ 
tween near and dear relatives. The girU were highly educated and 
aristocratic. They knew how to drive a war chariot in the field and 
could fight. The princesses Kakcy’ and Subhadra actually did so and 
saved the lives of their husbands on the battlefields. Mothers were 
proud of the heroic deaths of their children. They urged their sons 
to fight and to recover lost kingdoms or to increase and extend their 
own dominions. This was the age of the Epic of India. 

The original scource from which the Indian Epics grew is the 
Bharata Samhita. It is stated in the Mahabharata that the famous sage 
Agastya performed a twelve year sacrifice. The Mahabharata aims at 
the undoing of the animal sacrifice, and it is for this that it is distinctly 
said that it begins with the episode of the King Basuhoma Uparichara 
of Magadha, who took up the cause of animal sacrifice and was cursed. 
He soon became a follower of the new cult of Narayana worship and 
performed a sacrifice with barley corn and sesamum etc., instead of 
animals and went to Heaven through the grace of Narayana. Yajnaval- 
kya undid the work of his uncle Vaisampayana. Yajnavalkya was the 
author of the Satapatha Brahman and White Yajurveda, and the Maha¬ 
bharata was made on the basis of a fusion between Samkhya and Yoga 
philosophy. Yajnavalkya was a f allower of Patanjala, the author of the 
Yoga system of philosophy. Yajnavalkya was the high priest of the 
King of Mithila Janaka, who was found to be the questioner instead of 
King Janmejoya. Nor is this all. The questions of King Yudhisthira, 
Arjuna and Dhritarastra were answered by Bhisma, Krishna and 
Sanjaya, respectively. In all these editions of the Mahabharata the aim 
cannot be the same. 

Materialism has always been an attractive form of philosophy, but 
the countless evidences of design and purpose strung in different man¬ 
ners round natural phenomena throughout the universe are stronger and 
brighter proofs against such materialism. The characteristics of the 
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great Creator are reflected in the changing weather, the seasons, the 
variety of creations, in the contrast of day and night, life and death, 
love and enmity. There is a sort of mystery behind the great design. 
No one is wise at all times. Man learns very little from his own ex¬ 
perience but much from that of others. The trinity of the Creator is 
believed by many religions in the body, soul and spirit of His creation. 
It is not a question of autocracy in religion or the power of priest, phi¬ 
losopher, or king. 

The Indian Epics were not originally concerned with materialism. 
All other animals live together except man. Man is naturally fond of 
novelty. Man to assist man is to be a god; this is the path to eternal 
glory. Mind is the leader and director of mankind ; when it aims at 
glory by a virtuous life, it is sufficiently powerful, efficient and noble. 
It stands in no need of fortune, since it can neither give nor take away 
integrity, industry nor other praiseworthy qualities. Personal beauty, 
great riches and strength of body, or the skill of a great warrior, pass 
away before the noble productions of mind reflected in Rama and 
Yudhisthira, in whom the soul and the spirit work together. Neither 
army nor treasures are the bulwarks of an empire, but in a true friend 
like Bidur and Sri Krishna, whom one can neither command by force nor 
purchase with gold but whose help can only be secured by good conduct 
and faith, lies success in the battle of life. 

It is sheer folly to hope for safety in the forlorn island of Ceylon 
or in the abyss of Dvaipayana 4 ake, for one cannot avoid the terrors 
high fortune places within us. Terror closes the ears of the mind when 
the guilty are overwhelmed at their own acts. The golden palaces and 
vast empires of Ravana and Durjodhana were burnt and broken, and 
death and defeat were theirs. Tyrants have given themselves up to 
mean deceit, false chivalry, mad luxury and boon-giving worship. In 
battle the greatest cowards are in the greatest danger, for cunning and 
boldness are their defences. All things in battle turn out well by 
patient watching, prompt activity on every opportunity and good 
counsel, with which the God-like Sri Krishna favoured the Pandavas 
in the great battle. 

To effect a speedy end tyrants found friends and mighty soldiers. 
The Kurus were elated' with ail sorts of vows of their great generals 
like Bhisma, Drona and Kama. They found delight in bloodshed. 
They were all moved by the brave spirit and ready to face death. 
To die without fear of death is to be desired, but parents could not have 
prayed for such deaths as that with which Bhisma’s father was alleged 
to have been identified. They woul<fr rather pray that their children 
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should lead upright, honourable lives like the Pandavas. The great 
Sri Krishna preached the great lesson to the blind king Dhritarastra 
openly in his great peace mission in the Kuru Court, which summarised 
reads like this: 

The wicked believe that fortune rules in all things. The virtuous 
and the wicked are equally anxious for glory, honour and command, 
but the former try to be crowned with success by honourable means 
while the latter arc dependent upon deceitful games and treachery. 
No one has ever won glory or empire by foul means. Everyone is the 
artificer of his own fortune. All who deliberate on matters of importance 
ought to be influenced by feelings of hatred, friendship, anger or 
compassion. Those who are not known in the world, if they commit 
anything through any impulse of passion, few can come to know of it; 
but those who are in an exalted position of life, their deeds are known 
to all men. It is for this that the liberty of a king depends upon his 
good name more than upon his riches or the success of his arms. A 
king is circumscribed and enjoys very little freedom of action. A king 
has to prefer the good of his country to that of his children. To be 
able to endure odiums is the first art to be learnt by those who aspire 
to power, and the Pandavas have given ample proof of this. Nobody 
becomes guilty by fate. War is waged by a king to give protection to 
all and especially to the aggrieved party, and not for aggrandising 
wealth for the luxury of worthless princes like Durjodhana, Dussashana 
and his friends. He who boasts his descent, praises what belongs to 
another who went before him long ago. Riches and good birth are not 
meant to veil the real state of things. Death puts an end to all human 
ills of life, but thousands die in the battlefield to put a termination to 
all the ills of mankind. 

The wars with which the Indian Epics are concerned were such. 
They were not mere fights between the Kurus and the Panchalas or 
the Pandavas for the possession of lost kingdoms. The lower animal 
depends only on the power of the body, but a true man alone relies 
not on the frail and fleeting glory derived from riches and power, but 
from the endowments of mind with which the heroes and heroines of 
the Indian Epics were endowed. There are ample evidences that the 
Indian Epics were revised many times, but they have not departed 
from the original aim materially. The man 'who can be forced to act 
against his own will knows not how to die; this alone is what the poet 
preaches in the deaths of Bhisma and Drona. Gold is tried in the fire 
and misery tries great men. To bestow a favour hoping to receive 
another is a contemptible and base usury with which Durjodhana, 
Kama Bhisma and Drona are found to be identified. A benefit does 
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not consist in what is done or given, but is seen in the true motive of 
the donor and doer. He who desires more is really poor and not the 
man who has little. Other men’s sins are before a king’s eyes, but 
his own should not be behind his back. When such is the case that 
king is blind. A great mind is a great fortune and not material wealth 
and prosperity. 

The kingdom of God is not the gift of another but must be won by 
culture of head and heart. It was not a question of Vedic Sacrifices 
under different cults and priesthoods, or the boon of Gods, or the 
development of knowledge under different systems of philosophy, but 
it was a question of divine love to uplift the moral and spiritual welfare 
of man or woman as well as that of the general public coming in contact 
with him or her. 

The illustrious examples of Rama and Sita, Yudhisthira and Drau- 
padi, bear testimony to this. The material world is the creation of 
Maya and with it the births of Maya Sita and Draupadi from one of 
the five elements of creation are connected. The fire of passion is 
responsible for the animal creation. The earth receives everyone at 
birth and Nature supplies all the necessities of life and sustenance. 
The created beings live, move and die and arc converted into the five 
elements. It is not possible to determine whether nature or mother 
earth is a kind parent or a hard stepmother of a man or a woman in 
the vale of tears, but it is true that when he or she discerns the eye of 
the great Master of the Universe all pain and misery disappear. 

Sri Krishna is not an incarnation of any God or virtue but is the 
great Master of divine love. Sita and Draupadi tried Rama and 
Yudhisthira with ideal earthly love hut could not influence them. The 
thousands of princesses of India and the loving damsels of Brindaban 
were enamoured of the divine love of Sri Krishna and the great hero 
Arjuna was converted to Sri Krishna’s creed of love. 

This is tht great lesson the Indian Epics preach 

“ My mind to me a kingdom is 
Such perfect joy therein I find. 

As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God and Nature hath assigned 
Though much 1 w^nfc that most would have 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave ” 



ANCIENT HINDU MARRIAGE SYSTEM. 


In very early times, ordeal was a manner of trial practised in the 
belief of an actual interposition of God to free the innocent and 
condemit the guilty. * Waters of Jealousy 1 mentioned in the Book of 
Numbers (V. 24) was such a trial and was called the Judicium Dei , or 
judgment of God. This was a sort of trial to test the incontinence of 
Hebrew girls. It was followed in ancient Greece.* Grotius gives many 
instances of water ordeal in Bithynia, Sardinia, etc. Fire and water 
ordeals were found common in Europe in the middle ages and in India 
as well. The fire ordeal of Sita and water ordeal of Radha are well- 
known incidents. Marriage is a social as well as a religious ordeal of 
Ancient India in which man and woman were united by their parents 
and friends to pass through home-life comfortably, establishing good 
society and aiding the advance of civilisation, rhro'igii SavitrPs good 
conduct her husband Satyaban was brought back to life by the boon 
of Pluto and her father-in-law got his lost sight and kingdom. 

Hindu marriage is a form of union to render social, moral and 
religious service to humanity. The bond of Hindu marriage was 
conceived by the ancient sages as a sort of institution where men and 
women were joined to overcome and refine the earthly dross, sordid 
desires and human frailties. Students brought up in the hermitages of 
their preceptors were tried with all sorts of inducements and opportuni¬ 
ties. The wives and daughters of the preceptors were actively engaged to 
try the students before they were allowed to live with them and admitted 
into the circle called Gotra of their preceptors. The great Epic illus¬ 
trates this by the examples of Bipul, Utamka, etc. Marriage with the 
Hindus is not an union to propagate a race but a form of charity, a 
test of birth, knowledge, accomplishment, truth, fortitude, chivalry, 
and wisdom. Princess Lopamudra became the wife of Agastya, 
Devajani, daughter of Sukra, whom Kacha, son of Brihaspati, had 
refused was found fit for a Kshatriya prince Yajati. Marriage is a 
question of culture and refinement and not a question 01 satisfying the 
urge of nature, companionship, friendship or love. 

One of the greatest dramatists of the world, Shakespeare, says:— 

“ But earthlier happy ia the rose distill'd 
Than that which, withering on the virgin-thorn, 

Brows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness." 


* Boston’s Dictionary of Universal Information, page 423. 
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And another:— 

“Speak it not lightly! ‘ tis a holy thing, 

A bond enduring thro ’ long distant years, 

When joy o’er thine above is hovering; 

Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears, 

Recorded by an angel's pinions high, 

And must be questioned in eternity. 

Speak it not lightly ! though the young and gay 
Are thronging round thee now w.th tones of mirth ; 

Let not the holy promise of to-day 

Fade like the clouds that with the morn have birth, 

But ever bright and sacred may it be, 

Stored in the treasure-cell of memory. 

Life will not prove all sunshine; there will come 
Dark hours for all. 0, will yo, when the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 

Love as ye did when calm and bright 

Seemed the sure path ye trod, untouched by care, 

And deemed the future like the present, fair? 

Should fortune frown on your defencoless head, 

Should storms oertake your hark ou life's dark set, 

Fierce tempests rend the sail s > gaily spread, 

When Hope her syren strain saug joyously, 

Will ye look up though clouds your sky o’ercast, 

And say, together we will bide the blast ? 
bpeak it not lightly ! oh! beware, beware ! 

‘Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word; 

Lo! men and angels list the faith ye swear, 

And by the High and Holy One ‘ tis heard. 

0, then kneel huipbly at His altar now, 

And pray for strength to keep the marriage vow.'** 

(From The Cottager and Artisan.) 

Kalidas, the greatest of Indian poets and dramatists, has pre¬ 
sented to the world the different aspects and forms of marriage in 
the examples of Uma, the ideal wife of Siva, Rati of Cupid in the 
Kumarsambhava, Indumati in the Raghuvamsa and Sakuntala in the 
well-known and inimitable drama, but Draupadi was the masterpiece of 
Vyasa in his great Epic which played more upon the Indian imagination 
than the heroine of Valmiki or Bhababhuti, Sita or any other model 
hitherto known. The ideal princess Draupadi was said to have been 
married to five Pandavas, a thing unknown or unheard of in any 
history or Epic of the world. To realise the extraordinary beauty of 
such a conception one has to study the growth and development of 
marriage in the ancient history of civilisation in India. DraupadPs 
marriage is a question of divine love and emancipation and is not a 
question of earthly love and marriage. 


* Professor Henry Southgate’s “Noble Thoughts in Noble Language," page 334. 
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The scenes and beauties of Nature have a great and inexplicable 
charm for the uncultivated primitive man, beasts, birds, etc. The 
objects of the material world afford food and drink; pleasure and 
enjoyment are the effects of creation and are the attributes of mind. 
There is a sort of chord in the human mind which responds to the call 
of nature in the mystic love of the majestic Creator. It plays upon 
the heart and appeals to the head about divinity. Here lies the con¬ 
necting link between love and religion resulting in final emancipation. 
The sun in the cheerfulness of the morning glow, the stern dazzling 
beam of noon and mild tenderness of evening sadness: the soothing 
moon dazzling in the starry firmament; wind and water glistening and 
flowing with joy, are all messages of animation of their great Creator 
unknown to the discerning human intelligence. They represent the face 
of Heaven alone and the gay majestic landscape below of tempestuous 
ocean, murmuring rivers, still lakes alive with warbling birds, humming 
bees, roaring beasts on the brim of the lofty mountain peaks, arid 
deserts, flowery woods, green fields of corn or grass, represent the four 
or five elements of nature. Natural beauty and divine glory smile 
upon animal creation. « 

It is human knowledge, science, philosophy and religion that 
disclose the hand of the great Creator, the Almighty Father. The great 
concentration of the Ancient Indian sages blessed them with divine sight 
to gauge the law, foresight, truth and justice of Heavenly creation. To 
establish universal love in the society of men by controlling passion, 
selfishness and envy, the Hindu marriage institution came into being 
and developed. 

The law as it applies to the affections becomes the law of society. 
The good and the vile seek their respective companions according to 
different tastes and inclinations. This has always suggested to man 
the sublime creed that the world is not the product of manifold power, 
but of one will of one Mind and that one Mind is reflected everywhere 
in the great universe. The Hindu creation believes in five elements and 
the Samkhya philosophic creation ascribes everything to Prakriti and 
Purusha. Draupadi is represented as Prakriti and the five Pandavas 
are the five elements of Purusha. Prakriti is like cold, which is the 
privation of heat. A man seeks good ends and his strength lies 
in the whole strength of Nature. Justice, power, love and temperance 
proceed out of the same spirit of one Purusha differently named as 
Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakul and Sahadeb. The perception of 
this law of laws in the power of auxiliaries awakens in the mind a 
sentiment which one can call religion, and makes one f s greatest happiness 
the possession of Nature, Prakriti or Draupadi, 
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Wonderful is the power to charm and command. The universal 
love ascending to divinity is represented in the marriage of Draupadi. 

r 

The red-breasted robin of love sings the sentiments of virtue* the 
embalmer of the world* to charm and command the Pandavas in their 
reign of justice and love. It made the sky and hills sublime and the 
silent song of stars heard in the divine love of Draupadi in the exile 
life of the Pandavas. All the sweets of domestic life or ideas of the 
glories of Heaven cannot make one happy unless the heart is cleansed 
from its pollution in the fountain-head of a heart which is opened for 
sin and uncleanness. Man ascribes all blame to outward circumstances 
and his imagination is ever busy in sketching such things as will make 
him happy, forgetting, alas, that the vessel of the heart is tainted, thus 
spoiling the wine of earthly comfort. The little head of robin Draupadi 
was a perpetual spring of joy which outward circumstances could not 
influence. The notes of the robin salute the Pandavas at every turn. 
If the weather be bright the bird is on the topmost branch of a tree, and 
if rain be descending it is under the shade of a leaf, and no change can 
put a period to its song of comfort. 

Draupadi may be described in an adaptation of the well-known 
lines of the poet Thomson 

44 Eyes all the smiling family askance. 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where she is: 

Till more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract her slender feet.” 

If the pleasures of recreation, though innocent, are forbidden by 
the maxims of public morality, then they are liable to become poison 
fountains. Murder will speak from stone walls; the least admixture 
of a lie will speak for itself. All attempts to make a good impression 
or favourable appearance generally vitiates the effect. Soul first knows 
itself the sentiment of virtue in the union of marriage of the soul within 
and the soul without. This was the marriage of Draupadi with the five 
Pandavas in the philosophic conception of truth and union of Atma and 
Paramatma, the secret law of emancipation. The divine love which 
Draupadi radiated around her and the highly cultured personality that 

she represented* placed her character on such a high pedestal of fame 

« • 

and public estimation that even the declaration of her marriage with 

* 

the five Pandavas could not in the least detract from her spiritual 
and moral loftiness of character or lower her in the least in public 
estimation. The more lofty a character is, the more it is proof against 
public or private obloquies. 

* * i / . . 

Mayings and acts, which in the case of ordinary people would evoke 
ridicule or reproach, were, in the cases of Socrates, Diogenes qr Christ, 
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considered models of wisdom and manliness. Similar was the case 
with the noble and chaste Draupadi. The fact that the declaration of 
her having five husbands could not in the least influence public opinion 
against her, shows how very noble, chaste, moral and highly cultured 
she was in her time. It is very regrettable and a strange irony of fate 
that great Western scholars have sought to find in it a handle against 
her and to ridicule the glorious and reputed ancient Hindu society and 
civilisation. Western scholars have thought the Mahabharata to be a 
glorification of the Kurus, and it is in the fitness of things that the 
profligate Kuru princes and their friends like Kama too found grounds 
to insult Draupadi publicly for being a consenting party to the political 
declaration that she was the wife of the five Pandavas when she was 
really the wife of Yudhisthira alone. 

Marriage is the most important relation of life. It is the sanctioned 
and regulated mode of connection which the innate and instinctive 
tendencies of human beings desire with the opposite sex. There was 
no such thing as marriage in the beginning of creation in Hindu my¬ 
thology. Human creation, it is said, was made by the fiat of the 
Creator, but when it was found that men so born renounced the world, 
the Creator thought women necessary for perpetuation of the human 
race by propagation. Illusion was then represented by woman as an 
important part of creation. Union between male and female became the 
essential question of creation, not only in animals but even in plants. In 
primitive societies there was at first clan life, and when the importance 
of the female grew, family life came into vogue. Marriage was a 
later development essential for the regulation of society and decency, 
the stepping stone of civilisation. 

The question of civilisation arises, more or less, with the marriage 
ceremony. Eventually love became the fruit of marriage. For love 
without marriage is like a bird of passage which seats itself upon the 
mast of a ship which itself moves along. Fools gather round a great 
beauty in a party of Svyambara just like wasps about a fruit girl. 
Marriage makes the tree of love grow and gives fruit, making its roots 
deep-seated and allowing birds to build their nests therein and affording 
shelter to travellers. No joy in nature is so sublimely pure as that of 
the affectionate mother at the good fortune of her children. In do¬ 
mestic life heavy cares are heaped on the wife, who forgets herself and 
lives for others. She learns to serve her time to suit her fate. The 
hours of night are to her the same as those of the day. She learns to 
govern in the domain which belongs to her in the house. Her love 
teaches the husband to realise his duty and service to her children. 
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To blow is not to play on the flute; one must know how to move 
the fingers to bring out the notes of harmony to make life enjoyable, 
so that peace may reign in the heart of the household. The highest 
fortune of union is what remedies the shortcomings and compensates 
the failings of male and female. The first foundation of human society 
is marriage and it was a sort of schooling and education, if not partner¬ 
ship of life. Grief and joy, when shared, give greater relief and 
pleasure than when one alone is left to them. 

Marriage was eventually regarded as a religious ceremony of the 
highest importance, not only to propagate the human race but as having 
a direct bearing on the place in the next world. Marriage is defined as 
an act, ceremony or process by which mutual relationship is established. 
For in course of time angels of Heaven appear in children to illumine 
the unselfish love of the Heavenly Father which is planted in the breasts 
of earthly parents. 

It is evident from Hindu mythology that during the Vedic 
period the institution of marriage had come to be definitely crystallized. 

“In the Fig Veda Urvasi sojurns with Pur ura vas for four years, the two lor era 
in the Vianu-Purnana spend 61000 years in pleasure and delight.”* 

Mitra and Varuna in a marvellous manner beget the famous sages 
Vasistha and Agastya. It is necessary to present a portion of the 

verses of the Rig Veda bearing on the point, as well as quotations from 

« 

Tancavimsa Brahmana 9 :— 

“First Soma accepts thee; then Gandharva accepts thee; Agni is thy third lord; 
the son of man is the fourth to accept'thee. (40)." “Soma bestowed this maiden to 
Gandharva, Gandharva gave her to Agni. Agni has given her to me with wealth 
and progeny. (41).“ “O bridegroom and bride! Do ye remain here together; do 
not be separated. Enjoy food of various kinds; remain in your own home, and 
enjoy happiness in company of your children and grandchildren. (42).’* “The 
bride and bridegroom say, May Prajapati bestow on us children; may Aryaman keep 
us united till old age.' ^Address to the bride), O bride! Enter with auspicious signs 
to the home of thy husband. Do good to our male servants and our female servants, 
and to our cattle. (43)” “Be thy eyes free from anger; minister to the happiness of 
thy husband; do good to our cattle. May thy mind be cheerful; and may thy beauty 
be bright. Be the mother of heroic sons, and he devoted to the gods. Do good to our 
male servants and our female servants, and to our cattle. (44)” “0 Indra make this 
woman fortunate and the mother of worthy sons. Let ten sons be born of her, so 
that there may be eleven men (in the family) with the husband. (45)” “(Address to 
the bride), May thou have influence over thy father-in-law and over thy mother-in- 
law, and be as a queen over thy sister-in-law and brother-in-law. (46)“ “(The 
bridegroom and bride say). May all the £ods unite our hearts; may Matarisvan and 
Dhatri and the goddess of speech unite us together. (47)” (X 85). Rig Veda.’* 

In the Atharva Veda the marriage sukta of the Rig Veda is found 
with certain important changes. The gift of the bride rests with her 

* Pr. WiqtejrniU “A History of Indian Literatures” pnge 590. 
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father. The gift of cows and blankets for securing long life and pro* 
geny to the couple was introduced. The consummation mantras are 
included. The hymns of the Atharva Veda, containing as it does, 
mostly spells and incantations, appealed to the ignorant and soon 
became very popular. The incantations, medicines, and injunction of 
gifts to alleviate the distress and misery of the world must have been 
appealing to the instincts of the people. Blessings were invoked for 
the Arja and Sudra equally. The Brahmans were oppressed by the 
kings (V. 19) and the gospel of truth was preached that kings and 
nations where Brahmanas were oppressed do not prosper (V. 9-6); cows 
were specially prized and gifts of cows were revered and praised over 
all others (XII. 4). The K^hatriyas and Vaisyas were mentioned and 
Indra was invoked to make them prosperous. 

With the growth of society and ideas of convenience, morality and 
religion, it is surmised that promiscuity naturally came to be regarded 
with disfavour. Free intercourse before marriage might have been the 
custom in the pre-Vedic period, but that too came to be considered as 
reprehensible and must have disappeared. Parasara was said to have 
asked for the hand of Satyabati but the guardian refused. It is 
clearly mentioned in the Epic. Besides, it is inconceivable that Vyasa 
could be guilty of proclaiming to the world the misconduct of his father 
or mother in the way it is described there, so it cannot but be an 
interpolation by the enemies of Vyasa. 

It might be said with great emphasis that a similar attempt was 
made by the enemies of the Pandavas and the friends of the Kurus 
revising the Epic describing the Pandavas and Draupadi as their common 
wife, which was wholly unorthodox and revolting to the ideas of 
ancient Hindu civilisation. Proofs are not wanting. The marriage of 
king Parikshit with the princess of the king of Munduka is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata in the Bana Parva, Chapter CXCII. This is very 
interesting, for king Ayusha told his daughter to be faithful and cursed 
her for her previous misconduct. That seems to be one of the first 
marriages among the kings of the Solar line. The relevant portion is 
quoted here below from the translation:— 

“Markendeyn said:—A king of Ajodhya. born in Ikshaku’s dynasty, named 
Parikshit, (once) went out hunting. Pursuing a deei alone on a single horse he 
went away to a great distance (from his followers and retinue). Fatigued and 
afflicted with hunger and thirst, he saw in that part of the country where he 
was (thus) led, a dark and dense forest. He entered it (the forest). Seeing in 
the deep forest a charming lake, he with his horse bathed there. Thus being 
refreshed and placing some lot us-stalks before the horse (for him to eat), he 
sat on the side of the lake. Hying down there he heard a sweet strain of music. 
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Hearing it he reflected, *1 do not see any trace of any human being here*, 
whose strain of music is then this t * He then saw a damsel of great beauty 
and grace gathering flowers and singing (as she was doing it). She soon came 
near the king. To her said he, *0 blessed lady, who are you and to whom do 
you belong!• She replied, ‘I am a maiden.' The king said, 'I ask you to be 
mine.’ To him replied the maiden, 'Give me a pledge,— only then 1 can be 
yours.' The king asked about the pledge and the maiden said, *1 must never 
see water.' The king said, * Be it so ' and he then married her. Having married 
her, the king Parikshit sported with her in great joy and sat with her in 
silence. When he was thus living, his soldiers arrived at that spot. S&eing the 
king the soldiers stood surrounding him. Cheered by the arrival of his 
soldiers, the king entered a palaukin and went to his city. Arriving at his own 
city, he lived with her in privacy. Even those who wore stationed near him could 
not see him. Thereupon his chief minister asked those women that waited upon 
him, ' What is your business t ’ The women said,—' We see here a matchlessly 
beautiful damsel and the king has married her giving her a pledge, namely that he 
would never show her any water.’ Having heard all this, he (the minister) made an 
artificial forest containing many trees with numerous fruits and flowers. He 
excavated a large and deep tank within that forest in one of its corners. He 
covered it with a net of pearls, and its water looked like ambrosia. One day he 
spoke thus to the king in private. ‘This is a beautiful forest having no water 
anywhere. Sport here in joy.' At these words of the minister, he (the king) 
entered that forest with his beautiful wife. One day when he was sporting in that 

charming forest, he became tired and fatigued and afflicted with hunger and thirst. 

He then saw a bower of Madhavi (creeper). Entering it with his beloved, the king 
saw a tank full of water which was transparent and which was as sweet as nectar. 
Seeing it with his beautiful wife, he sat down on its bank. Then the king thus 
spoke to that lady, ‘Cheerfully bathe in this water.' Having heard his words, 
she got down under the water, but she did not re-appear again. When the king 
searched for her, he did not find any trace of her. He then ordered the water of the 
tank to be pumped out. He thereupon saw a frog sitting at the mouth of a hole. 
On seeing this, the king passed the following order in anger. ‘Kill all frogs 
wherever they are to be found. Whoever wishes to see me, let him come to me 
with a dead frog as tribute.' When this fearful destruction of frogs went on, the 
frightened frogs went to their king and told him all that had happened. Thereupon 
*be king of the frogs, assuming the garb of an ascetic Brahmana, came to that 
monarch and thus spoke to him. ‘0 king, do not allow anger to take possession of 
you. Be kind, yon should not destroy the innocent frogs.' Two Slokas here 
follows— 0 Undeteriorating one, do not destroy the frogs. Pacify your wrath. 
The prosperity and ascetic merit of those that have their souls steeped in ignorance 
always suffer diminution. Pledge yourself not to be angry with the frogs. What 
need have you to commit such a sin T What purpose will be served by killing the 
frogs T' To him the king, whose heart was full of grief for the disappearance 
of hie dear one thus spoke. ‘1 will never forgive the frogs, i will certainly 
destroy them. My beloved wife has been devoured by one of those wicked wretches. 
The frogs therefore will always deserve to be killed by me. 0 learned man, you 
shall not intercede on their behalf.' Having heard his words, he (the frog king) 
thns spoke with his senses and mind much pained, *0 king, be kind. I am the 
king of the frogs, named Ayusha. She was my daughter, named Sushabhaua. 
This is but an instance of her bad character. She had deceived many other kings 
before. Then the king said, ‘ I desire to have her. Let her be given to me by 
you." Thereupon her father bestowed her upon him and he spoke to her thns, 
' Wait upon this king.' Having said this, he thus cursed his daughter in anger, 




“ As you have deceived many kings, for your this untruthful conduct, your sons will 
be haters of Brahinanas. ,,# 

It seems significant that the Jungs and priests did not think well 
of connections between uncivilised people, like Mundakas, and that 
connection between civilised royal families and kings of India were 
found necessary for the advancement of civilisation arid peace. 

It might have been that Parikshit's kingdom of Ajodhya was named 
from Ayusha, who bestowed his daughter on Parikshit in marriage and 
was thus instrumental in the propagation of the Ikshaku line of kings 
of Ajodhya. Barth is called Prithivi from the fa*'t of her first being 
the wife of (i.e., enjoyed by) king Prithu; a field is named after the 
person who first clears it of the jungle, and a game belongs to him who 
wins it first. 

With the development of society an 1 civic life, marriage became 

regulated by laws and religious canons. From Vedic times to the times 

of the Indian Kpics eight forms of marriage were in vogue. The Hindu 

form of marriage has never been a contra socia, i.e ., a social contract, 

as in Western countries, but has always been a religious sacrament. 

The Vedas provided mantras and formulae for solemnizing marriage 

and the institutes of Manu promulgated the laws and rules regulating 

marriage. The eight forms of marriage are 

* % tlie Brahma, Daiva, A’rsha, Pr.ijipatya, A’aura, Gandharva, Rakdi&sa and 
Pais’aclia. The six forms (of marriage* commencing with the first one f Brahma! are 
proper for tirahmanas ; the four forms counted from the end (Pais'achat are not 
sinful for Kshatriyas, and the same set, excepting that of Hakehasa, shall be regarded 
as proper for Vaia'yas, and S'udras. ,, t 

The Brahmana form and the Arsha form of marriage have come 
down to the present time. There was also another kind of marriage, 
viz., Svayambara marriage, but that was hardly a separate form 
of marriage. It was only a ceremony and a mode of choosing tne 
bridegroom, the actual marriage which followed the ceremony being 
held in the Brahmana form. 

Under Vedic ordinances, the essential ceremonies lor a marriage 
arc: firstly, the bestowal of tli2 girl by her parent or guardian on the 
bridegroom by invocations of the gods and the deities; secondly, the 
performance of the Yajna with fire in which the 1 irc-God is mad e a 
witness to the bestowal and the gift of the bride ; and thirdly, the 
Saptapadifjainan (literally, going seven steps), in which the bride goes 
seven steps following closely and literally at the heels of the bridegroom 
and this last ceremony completes the marriage and makes it irrevocable. 
After this Saptapadigaman , the girl belongs to the husband and her 

• Knglish Translation of the Mahahharata, Chapter CA’CIl, Baua Parra, page ‘28fi 
verses 3—35. 

t Mauu Samliita, Chapter 11L, verses 21 and 23, page £4. 
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father or former guardian ceases to have any guardianship or control 
over her, and when this bestowal and gift is once thus complete, the 
father of the girl has no further right ta bestow her on anyone else. 

That Draupadi’s marriage with the five Pandava brothers succes¬ 
sively, is a mischievous myth, is abundantly clear from the fact that her 
marriage with the five Pandavas does not belong to any of the eight 
forms of marriage known in India from the earliest Vedic times, nor 
could there have been any further bestowal of her by her fathcr*on any 
other Pandava after the completion of her marriage with Yudhisthira. 
Dhaumya, the selected and a pointed priest, officiated in the marriage 
with Yudhisthira only, the other marriages were only reported with the 
strange return of the virginity of Draupadi after no religious ceremony. 
There were no rules existing then sanctioning such marriages. Not 
that there were free inter-caste marriages, but a Brahman could marry 
a girl from his own caste as well as from any of the other three inferior 
castes, so could a Kshatriya and a Vaisya marry girls from their own 
castes as well as from the castes inferior to them, hut generally none 
could marry a girl from a superior caste. Marriages with girls from 
inferior castes were known as Anuloma marriages. 

The Manu Samhita gives the duties of men and women in the 9th 
Chapter, and quotes Vedas and Nigamas regarding incantations for the 

expiration of the sin of incest as follow >:— 

“ In as much as my mother faithless t-.> her lord, u^ed to stroll about in quest of 
other men's (embraces,) may my father purify her ovum, defiled b\ her incests with 
others. This (Mantra of the Veda) serves as an illustration 'of what has been said 
in the preceding couplet >. For the expiation of the sin which a woman commits, 
by contemplating transgressions against her lord, however slight, this Mantra 
has been enjoined to be employed. As a river in contact with the sea becomes 
briny, so a woman acquires traits of mind and character similar to those of the man 
she has union with. Though born of vile castes, Aksliamala, united with Vasistha 
and S arangi, wedded to Mandapala, became highly glorified. These and other women 
of low origin acquired excellent traits of character through contact with the 
auspicious mental traits of their respective husbands.* 

“ Men, loarned in history, recite a verse on the subject, framed by Vayu, which 
forbids men to sow their seeds in other men's wives. As an arrow, hit by 
one into the aperture of an arrow on the body of an animal previously shot by 
another, becomes futile, so the fruit of the seod, cast by one in the wife of another, 
does not belong to him. (Hence, a son procreated on another’s wife does not belong 
to his progenitor). It is only with his wife and progeny that a man becomes com¬ 
plete. Hence the wise call the husbftnd and wife as identical. By sale or separa¬ 
tion (abandonment) the husband and wife cannot be liberated (severed) from each 
other; we know this law to have been originally mode by the Creator of the universe. 
Only once can the partition of an estate be made, only once can a girl be given away 
in marriage, and only once can a thing be gifted. Bach of these three things can be 
made only for once. ” t 

* Manu Samhita, page 317, Chapter IX, verses 20—24. 

t Manu Samhita, page B20, Chapter IX, verses 42—47. 
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Marriage amongst the ancient Hindus was an institution of 
training and perpetual tutelage. The husband took entire charge of 
the wife—her up-bringing, education, training and moulding of character. 
It was for this that the Shastras enjoined sufficient disparity of age 
between the husband and the wife. The marriageable age of the girl 
was enjoined to be between g and i k and that of the husband close 
upon 30, when he had completed his own education and training and 
was competent to take up the education of the would-be wife. The 
wife being of such tender age, and her whole up bringing being in the 
hands of the husband, her husband became responsible for her training 
and the results of that training. This was the reason why the Hindu 
Shastras made the husband responsible for the acts and conduct of the 
wife and the wife not responsible for either her own or her husland^ 
actions. With the marriage the life of a Hindu began, as it was with 
marriage that he settled in a household, and the comfort-, of home life 
rested solely on the married couple. 

I11 the Svayanihara marriage, the state of things was different, foi 
viich marriages could take place only in the case of girls who had attain¬ 
ed the age of majority, i.e. t 16. In these cases the wife was sufficiently 
educated and cultured to take upon herself the task of selecting the 
husband and in many cases the office of guiding the husband, as is sym¬ 
bolised by the charioteering of their husbands by Subhadra and Kaikevi. In 
actual warfare the task of the charioteer was more important and onerous 
than of the fighter or hero. The hero had to fight wherever he found 
himself confronted with foes, but the charioteer needed the keenness of 
an expert warrior, prevision and intelligence to discern and select at the 
right moment the spot where the hero’s presence was most needed. It 
was for this that in the Great War of Kurukshettra none other than the 
great Sri Krishna, who was foremost in intelligence and political 
wisdom, could be the charioteer. The Svayanihara marriage was con¬ 
fined to Kshatriya princesses only, and the heroines of 1 oth the Epics, 
Sita aind Draupadi, were married by Svayanihara ceremony. 

The Svayanihara marriage first originated with the marriage of 
Savitri, who was asked by her father to select a husband, but as 
she had made a defective choice, having made it without the know¬ 
ledge of her father, that form of Svayamtara did not continue and 
in future the Svayanihara ceremony had to be held in the pre¬ 
sence of the father and a public assembly of kings and distinguished 
personages so that there might be sufficient safeguards against a wrong 
or defective choice. And it was for this that at Draupadi's Svavambara 
the Suta Kama was not allowed to try the prescribed feat of archery, 
and when Arjuna,an unknown Brahmin urchin, performed the feat and 
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won Draupadi all the assembled Kshatriya kings rose in a body to 
denounce the winner and nullify the choice. They wanted to veto the 
choice on the ground of the impudence and audacity of a poor Brahmin 
to possess a highly cultured and beautiful Kshatriya princess. 

But such objections did not appeal to Drupad or the distinguished 
Brahmin community present in the ceremony on the ground that the 
Pandavas combined the knowledge and wisdom of a Brahmin with the 
chivalry and heroism of a Kshatriya. The Brahmins offered to help 
the Pandavas, but Arjuna did not require their help. The five Panda¬ 
vas proved quite a match for all the Kshatriya kings, which convinced 
Drupad and others that the five unknown Brahmins were none other 
than the five Pandavas, the controllers of the senses. It was not impera¬ 
tive or necessary that the winner should marry the girl. He could himself 
marry or make a gift of her to any other. It was for this that Bhisma 
won Amba and Ambalika for marrying them to Bichitrabirja and Pandu, 
and Arjuna won Draupadi at the Svayainbara ceremony for the marriage 
of Yudhisthira, and Kama did the same thing for Durjodhana. 

It was a time when the commanding intellect should have the 
throne and not the hero. There was something which touched the heart 
indirect contact with the gift of Nature or God. Something beautiful and 
patriotic for which no sacrifice was considered too dear. It was for 
this that the report of Draupadi’s marriage with the five Pandavas was 
circulated and the Kurus, including Durjodhana and Kama, were deceiv¬ 
ed. The moral law with spiritual greatness was far superior to written 
law and custom. The suddert and dramatic appearance of the Pandavas 
as Brahmins in the Svayambara ceremony and the discovery of their 
adversaries in the fight that they were no other than the Pandavas, 
whom they thought to have been destroyed in the lac house might be 
said to be the real opening scene of the great Epic, where the success 
of the Pandavas and the winning of the emblem of prosperity, Draupadi, 
area fitting prelude to their final success in the battle of Kurukshettra. 

Truth cannot be obliterated. It can be discovered, if a real attempt 
is made. There are clear proofs in the revised Maliabharata that 
Draupadi was the wife of Yudhisthira alone and no one else. The 
revisers of the Epic did all they could to obliterate the evidences of 
Draupadi’s real marriage with Yudhisthira but failed, and there are 
clear clues and observations tor find out the truth even now. Remem¬ 
brances last longer than present reality. The wound of conscience is no 
scar aud time cools it not with his wing but only keeps it open with his 
scythe* The rose does not bloom without thorns, but they do not outlive 
the rose. The spirits of saints, heroes, heroines, artists, dramatists follow 
after fne liviq| man. Individuality is everywhere respected as the root 
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of everything good. Every nature puts forth its own fruit and can¬ 
not do otherwise. He who gives up the smallest part of a secret has 
no longer got the rest in his power. Without poesy and art the spirit 
grows weary and wooden. Habit and repute have been spoken of as 
constituting marriage, if it is not correctly described as the evidence from 
which marriage may be inferred. Repute is not the opinion of a section 
of society but the general, constant and unvarying belief of friends and 
neighbours. 

Marriage was ultimately reduced to a form of contract in law when 
the mutual consent of parties became important. Marriage under the 
age of puberty without consent of the parents became void. This i» 
somewhat peculiar in the human union of male and female as compared 
with the brute creation. It is not a question of necessity for protection, 
as it is with beasts. It is a question of sight, speech, sympathy, com¬ 
panionship, partnership, love and reason, if not religion itself. In 
fact, it is a great question of the greatest liond on earth which can em¬ 
brace the whole round of all earthly endearments. This is the source 

•r 

of ideas of mother, motherland a id nationality which the Hindus even 
now consider higher than Heaven itself. No sacrifice was too dear for 
mother or motherland so to defend them people gladly laid down their 
lives, for which act they were said to go to Heaven. Manners of 
men and women spring from their qualities, yet their happiness or 
misery chiefly depend on their actions. The main purpose of life is 
action rather than quality. 

“Now let us thank the Eternal Power; convinced 
That Ueavon hut tries our virtue hy affliction. 

That of the cloud that wraps the prcstuit hour 
Serves hut to brighten all our future days.*' 

Evil times come, driving husband and wife apart from each other's 
beloved company to spend their days and nights in agony or sorrow, 
to try their individual culture and love, whether they are good and 
true. Sita, Sabya and Damayanti were such examples, but Draupadi 
was quite different, as was Kunti. Draupadi was the model example 
of a cultured queen and wife, and Kunti that of a queen mother of 
Ancient India. Men do not agree as to the true ideal of happiness. It 
is, no doubt, the divine gift. It is nothing less than cowardice to shun 

the trials and crosses of life. To die, in order to avert a disaster, is 
not noble. To feel pleasure and pain and overcome the trouble largely 
depends on the ability, culture and education of a man and woman. 

Action springs from the habits of the just and temperate, and in the 
acts of the wicked nothing seems to be so preposterous as those which, 
when they deceive, manage in some way to look most virtuous and 
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upright. If Draupadi’s marriage was of that description her name would 
not have found a place in the great Epic and she would not have come 
down to posterity as a virtuous queen whose name is even now recited 
by Indians to dispel sin. Evils bring men together; i.e., when the 
same thing is harmful to both they become friends. 14 Misery acquaints a 
man with strange bed-fellows*’ (Shakespeare). In poverty and misfortune 
men think of friends as their only refuge. A good man sympathises 
with one in distress. Draupadi’s marriage was an illustration of it. 
Svayambara was a political marriage and not an ordinary marria’ge. 

A state may be said to be a society of people, united together 
by families and children to live happily. Husband and wife are not 
mere questions of domestic happiness in a royal family. There have 
been political, moral and religious obligations of the highest nature in 
their union. It was for this that nobility and royalty carried very 
great respect in Ancient India. They were all distinguished men of the 
day and the happiness or misery of the state depended on the virtue and 
wisdom of the king and queen who ruled the state. They were not 
ordinary mortals but ideals of the higher order whom the good kings and 
wise sages accepted as worthy of being declared Empeior and Empress 
of India in Rajasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices. Yudhisthira and Drau¬ 
padi, as king and queen, performed these sacrifices. Ramachandra 
performed the Asvamedha sacrifice with the golden image of Sitaand not 
with the actual Sita in exile. It is a clear proof of the fait that Draupadi 
was not the common*wife of the Pandavas, which tale was only circulated 
for securing peace. The marriage of Draupadi with Yudhisthira alone 
and not with the five Pandavas was recorded in the texts of the 
Mahabharata with Dhaumya* officiating as the priest. The report was 
circulated merely to avert the war after the marriage as a political move 
of the highest importance. It w r as not a marriage for their own 
individual pleasures but for the friendship of the fighting families of 
Iridia, where the ideal man and woman of the royal blood harmonised 
in their nuptial ties with everything humane and divine, and earned 
love and esteem. 

The world very often judges wrongly from failures and successes 
in marriage, but the secret of mutual happiness seems to be mutual 
understanding. When people marry out of pure love and have to 
marry on certain disadvantageous or inconvenient conditions, they are 
not deterred from the marriage by prudential considerations of propriety 
or impropriety, or from considerations of shame or disgrace. Sometimes 
people marry for serving some useful purpose in life, in society or in 
politics. These bold facts of great love and political poli y were 

*Adi Parva, Chapter CC of the English translation of the Mahabharata. 



underlying the marriage of Draupadi. The sad and forlorn life of the 
Pandavas was sweetened by the marriage of Draupadi. The question of 
marriage of the Indian Epic heroines Sita and Draupadi were the 
outcome of boons obtained in their previous lives through religious 
fervour. The great poet Kalidas worked this idea into his famous poem 
Kujnarsambhava about Uma's marriage. Uma won Siva’s hand through 
religious austerities. 

In the Epic marriage is not a question of mutual happiness of the 
married couple hut has been a great question of politics, religion and 
boon of emancipation. Sita wanted Narayana to be her consort and 
her wish was fulfilled in her next life, but it was not happy in the 
worldly sense of the word. DraupadPs fate was no brighter. She 
triumphed in the end, but the loss of her dear and near ones was 
irreparable. The question of Draupadi 9 .* marriage should not be judged 
by the ordinary standards of custom, etc. The family of five senses 
represented in a man must be united to those of a woman of great 
culture to live closer together than ever. It was not a social bond of 
civilisation but what a nation ought to preserve as the lesson of 
marriage from the religious point of (mancipation through love of un¬ 
selfishness and sacrifice in thought, action and temperament. Sri 
Krishna was indentified with Draupadi'.* marriage to stand up against 
preconceived notions so that people and a nation could be intellectually 
and spiritually great in realising divine love more* than mere earthly 
love, for which Sita entered the earth disappointed even though she 
was the beloved wife of Rama, an incarnation of Narayana. It was 
not a question of Mie mere controlling of passion by chaste habits and 
manners called chastity, the test of earthly love, whose idea was not 
the same throughout and all over the world.in all ages. 

DraupadPs marriage raises important historical, mythological and 
religious questions of the time. The authors of the Indian Epics with 
a view to create dramatic interest introduced their heroines 1 births, 
marriages and disappearances, as novelties in the realm of the 
religion of divine love. Their object was achieved and the greatest 
interest was created, but it was like the interest people feel in a thing at 
which they look agape. They were puzzled at the bold dramatic 
creation in Sita’s birth from the earth and Draupadi 9 s from fire. There 
was a fight between Rania and Parasurama over the breaking of the 
reputed I ow of Siva and the Pandavas in the guise of Brahmins gave a 
rude shock to the chivalries of the Kshatriyas of the day by winning the 
prize of Draupadi, in the public assembly of Svayambara. The marriage 
of Draupadi with the five Pandavas was a question of all questions in 
Draupad’s court and continued till the days of Janmejoya. 
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The revisers of the Mahabharata found it difficult to reconcile this, 
and they attempted to do so by putting a question in king Janme- 
joya’s mouth and answering it by quoting a peace arrangement 
made by the famous celestial sage Narada. But it was like the 
thief's mistake in forgetting to wash his feet and to obliterate *his 
footprints. The dramatic interpolators forgot that Narada’s name in 
Hindu mythology is synonymous with quarrel-mongering and it has 
passed into a proverb, and for him to strive after and devise means 
for peace itself smacks of absurdity. His advice would better fit in 
with the scene after the marriage, where Kama was urging Durjodhana 
to give battle to the Pandavas before they could be firmly united with 
the Panchal and Yadus and their friends. 

“ It is impossible to create disunion amongst them when they have a common 
wife, nor is it possible to estrange Draupadi from them by spies when she chose them 
while in adversity hut now they are in prosperity. The Pandavas cannot be won over 
by any policy or machination or bribery or disunion, (live up that idea. It is 
only proper that before the Pandavas are united with the Panchals and Yadahs, 
Durjodhana, you should not waste any time to give them immediate fight by your 
prowls, so that the combined effort might not wrest from you their kingdom, 
ftrowess is the cardinal virtue of the Kshatrivas and one should follow th s if he 
wrfnts to be successful in this world.’'* 

It would be more appropriate for Narada then to have rather 
forecasted dissension and quarrel among the Pandava brothers by 
citing the story of the destruction of Sunda and Upasunda, brothers, for 
the possession of the beautiful Hlottama to set at rest the wrong 
theory of Kama. This is the text of the advice of Kama and it was 
set at rest by Narada’s story of Tilottama, where the two brothers 
fought and destroyed when trying to possess Tilottama. Durjodhana 
clearly admitted in his reply to Krishna during his peace mission that 
he was once deceived when he was young and the Pandavas got every¬ 
thing then, but there was no chance of repeating it again. 

“O Krishna ! This kingdom which ought not to have been given away was given 
away when l depended on others, out of ignorance or fear when l was a child O 
Janardanal It is not now to be regained by the sons of Pandu. So long as the 
position of king is held by Dhritarastra, 0 delighter of the Vrishnis, not even 

Bach a small bit of land as is pierced by the point of a sharp needle shall 1 give 
to the Pandavas. ”t 

The Svayambara of Draupadi was thought to be the proper incident 
and place to expose the atrocious attempt of vicious Kurus to destroy the 
Pandavas in the lac house. The dramatic appearance of the 
Pandavas in the guise of Brahmanas after long disappearance and their 
becoming victors in an unjust fight and the winners of Draupadi was 

* Adl Purva, Chapter COiV, verses 6 and 21. 

t Udyoga Parva, Chapter CM VI l, verses 28—25. 
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nothing 'but a significant prelude to the great fight of Kurukshettra. 
The great Krishna, the Pandavas and Draupadi with her family came 
into . the limelight of the political world of Ancient India. Sita was 
the cause of the destruction of the vicious Ravana and his family 
and so was Draupadi to establish the kingdom of the Pandavasi des¬ 
troying the enemies of the Brahmanas, the Kurus, followers of Char- 
valca and Kanika. Draupadi was more accomplished and advanced than 
Sita in every respect. She was the friend of Krishna, wife of the wise 
Yudhisthira, the mainspring of the Pandava household who managed the 
wild powerful Bhima and the great hero Arjuna. 

Every one of the five Pandavas had wives and children*. Arjuna 
married Subhadra, the sister of Krishna, and the line of Arjuna ruled 
eventually and the composition of the Mahabharata is attributed to 
Arjuna's descendant Janmejoya. The historical position of the heroes 
and heroines of the Mahabharata can be seen in the Rajasuya and 
Asvamedha sacrifices of the Pandavas. They were the crowning cere¬ 
monies of king Yudhisthira after the marriage and the war. There the 
great Draupadi was installed as the queen of Yudhisthira on both occa¬ 
sions. The heroism of Krishna and his great services in the cause of 
humanity by the destruction of Jarasandha, who was going to be declared 
the Emperor of India by a cruel human sacrifice, the liberation of the 
numerous kings of India kept in prison by him, the clearing of the 
great forest of Khandaba and the founding of Jndraprastha by the 
Pandavas were recognised in spite of strong opposition from Sisupala 
by according the place of honour to Krishna in the Rajasuya sacrifice. 
Krishna killed Sisupala and won the laurel of oblation and reverence 
there. The party who made Sisupala their mouthpiece had to yield. 
There was no objection to Draupadi’s being declared the Empress of 
India in the Rajasuya. 

A still more absurd attempt is found in the explanation of the absur¬ 
dity of the marriage by making Yudhisthira agree to and advise the joint 
marriage out of fear of difference and wrath betrayed in the demeanour 
of his brothers. Not to speak of the still more absurd explanation spun 
out of an alleged absurdly foolish and ignorant behest of Kunti to her 
sons to enjoy in common the fruit of their begging, which they had told 
her they had got, without first caring to ascertain what the fruit was, 
nor could the good Pandavas seriously be believed to have been so 
wanting in their duty as to be joking with their mother by describing 
Draupadi as a fruit of begging, which she certainly was not. All these 
seemingly paradoxical explanations show the idle brains of rhapsodists. 
These explanations, though they have not satisfied people, have stilled 

♦ Adi Pafva, Chapter XCV # verses 75—80. 
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questionings, like putting a host of syllogisms to flfght with a sne'e? ot 
with a quotation of spurious authority. The culmination of absurdity 
is reached when learned students of the Epics swallow this absurd 
fiction as a fact and use it as a lever to throw back the whole age of the 
Epic rather than the far simpler, more rational and logical course of 
throwing away this absurdity as a base fiction. 

The births, marriages and disappearances of the heroines of the 
great Indian Epics formed the bedrock of Hindu mythology of the 
religion of divine love and nothing else. It was for this the heroines 
of the Indian Epics sought the form of Svayambara marriage not recited 
in the recognised Hindu institutes of Manu, etc. The ideas of morality, 
decency and chastity were far more advanced, strict and hard in the 
age when the Pandavas flourished than in the Vedic age. Since ttye 
days of Svetaketu and Dirghatama the Hindu marriage system was 
crystallised into a sacrament and regulated by laws, as is evident from 
the discussions and objections of Drupad and his son as well as from 
the text of the great Epics. It cannot be overlooked that Madhabi, 
daughter of king Yajati, who had not hesitated to be given away to 
four kings successively to propagate the lines of kings in Ancient India, 
sternly refused to comply with her father's wish when he asked her to 
accept marriage by Svayambara and she went to the woods to practise 
religious austerities. Her refusal to accept marriage by Svayambara 
was inconsistent with the ideas of life then prevalent. It may be that 
Madhabi’s marriage with the four signifies nothing but the Vedic form of 
marriage in which Soma accepts first, then Gandharva, then Agni, and 
then the son of man is the fourth to accept the girl, as recited before 
from the Panchavimsa Brahmana. Fire is invoked as favouring law 
of worshippers, the divine purifier and the great witness of the un¬ 
breakable marriage tie. Poor dramatic revisers, to make the Pandavas 
demi-gods, foisted upon Kunti the story and the name of Madhabi in 
the great Epic.* 

The theory of divine love is beautifully clear in the presence of 
Sri Krishna by the discovery of five Pandavas in the form of BrahminB 
and winning over Maya or Prakriti in Draupadi or Krishnah # It may 
mean that the five senses reflected in the five Pandavas in the receptacle 
of Maya displayed in Draupadi must be combined and coordinated with 
true and sincere love, for marriage without such auxiliary coordination 
of the forces of love, the concentration of mind controlling the five 
senses, cannot be effected in producing divine love. Krishna’s famous 
conch-shell was named Panchajanya and Draupadi’s marriage to Panch 
jan (five persons) or five senses cannot but have clear relation to 

"Professor M. N, Dutt'sTranslation, Adi Parrs (Jsturgriha) Chapter CL, rerae 0. 
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dfvlild love. The conch Panchajanya gave warning of impending 
danger and death to friends and foes alike on the religious battlefield of 
Kurukshettra, demonstrating the works of Panchajan (Pandavas) under 
the leadership of Sri Krishna wedded to the divine love of Draupadi to 
send even the wicked and vile to Heaven to be transformed into good. 

It Is for this that the author describes Yudhisthira, the incarnation 
of virtue, on his translation to Heaven to have first found there his 
wicked ^adversaries, who fell victims on the famous battlefield and not 
his own brothers or wife. The question put by Professor Max Muller 
in his 44 Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” why was Drupad’s daughter 
Krishnah, the common wives of the sons of Pandu ? should not have 
found a place in it, (p. 47), for one answer to it is to be found in the 
Markandeya Purana which is as follows :— 

“ The adorable Indra 1 King) became incarnate in five forma. Ilia auspicious wife 
was born as Krishna from Vgni (fire); she, Krishna, was the wife of Indra alone and 
no one else.'** 

Indra, it is said in the Shanti Parva, Chapter LX VII, verse 4, is the 
name of a king:— 

“The Srutis (Vedas) say that in crowning a king, it is Indra that is crowned 
in the person of the king. A person whi seeks his own prosperity, shoull adore 
the king as he should adore Indra himself. 9 * 

Besides, it cannot be overlooked that there is the important allusion 
to the five deities anxious to possess Damayanti at her Svayambara 
marriage ceremony. 

*' Thereupon the fair-corn pier ion sd Damayanti entered the amphitheatre : 
and thus attracted the eyes and hearts of the assembled princes. When the 
kings beheld her, their eyes, unmoved, were firmly fixed upon those parts of 
her body, wherever they had fallen first. Thereupon, 0 Bharat a, the names 
of the kings having been uttered* the daughter of Bhima beheld five per¬ 
sons all alike in their form. Thereafter the daughter of the king of Vidarhhas. 
having seen all of them of similar forms, could not make out which one was 
prince Nala; for doubts had already arisen in her mind. Whomsoever she saw 
amongst the kings, she supposed him to he the prince Nala; and thus the thoughtful 
lady pondered, and deliberated in her mind. 'How shall 1 discern the gods, and 
how shall I ascertain prince Nala?’ This thought engrossed the mind of the daugh¬ 
ter of the king of the Vidarhhas, and also afflicted her with great grief. Q Bha- 
rata, she deliberated in her mind upon the marks of which she heard, as apper¬ 
taining to the gods 1 1 have heard from the old men whatever marks belong to the 
celestials, and indeed those are never seen to appertain to any one of these assembled 
in this earth.’ Thus she thought on this subject over and over in several ways, and 
came to the conclusion, 'vis.-—that she should, after saluting the celestials, with 
the mind and words, and with joined hands, resolve upon obtaining the assistance 
of the gods themselves. Trembling with fear she spoke to the celestials thus: 
'On hearing the words of the swans I accepted the prince of the Nishadas as my 
husband. For the sake of that vow of mine, O celestials, point him out to me. 
As I am always firm to him either in speech or thought, so for the sake of that 
truth, it behoves the celestials to point him out to me. When it was settled to 

* Professor Pargiter’s Markan deya Purana, canto V, verses 24-25. 
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me by the oelestials that the priuoe of the Nishadhas should be my husband; for 
the sake of that truth it behoves the celestials to point him to me. When I have 
oommenoed my vow for the worship of king Nala, for the sake of that truth, it 
behoves the celestials to reveal him to me. It behoves the Lokapalas, the most 
excellent of the gods, therefore, to assume their respective forms, that 1 may 
ascertain that virtuous prince (Nala). The celestials, having heard the words of 
D&mayauti full of compass'ou, and known for certain that her love for the prince 
of the Nishadhas was most fervent, and also realising her fixed will, purity of 
heart and mind and *her passion for that prince, fulfilled what they had been 
prayed for by assuming their proper forms. She then beheld all the gods, not 
perspiring, with fixed eye9 and spotless garlands (round their necks), and seated 
without touching the earth. She. on the other hand, saw Nala standing pre-emi¬ 
nent with his own shadow, and (unlike the gods) full'of perspiration, and with 
floral wreaths stained with dust, and the king of the Nishadhas was also seated 
on the ground with staring eyes. She saw both the celestials and that righteous 
king. The daughter of Bhima accepted (as her husband^ the prince of the Nisha¬ 
dhas in accordance with her vow. The bashful and larged-eyed maiden held the 
flying-end of her cloth, and put a most handsome garland round his neck. Thus 
the fair-faced damsel had chosen him as her lord. Thereupon all the celestials 
suddenly gave utterance to their woe by saying. 'Ah! Alas!!* All the celestials 
and the great sages became struck with amazement, and uttered the cry. 'Ex¬ 
cellent and Excellent,' while at the same time they were praising king Nala. O 
Kauravya! the prince—the son of Virasena, with the gladness of heart, consoled 
that fair-complexioned maiden thus ‘O blessed one, as you rejecting all the 
gods, chose a man to be your lord; so know me, therefore, for your husband, 
ever ready to obey your words (or command \ 0 you of blameless smiles, 1 truly 
promise to you that as long as my life will reside in my body, till then 1 will con¬ 
tinue to be yours.* Damayanti, with joined hands, showed due respect to him 
(Nala) by similar expressions. Thereupon the happy pair, each having seen those 
celestials headed by Agni, mentally prayed for their protection. Then the guar¬ 
dians of the worlds of great solendour, beholding the prince of the Nishadhas ac¬ 
cepted by the daughter of Bhima, became greatly gratified; and they all granted 
to Nala eight boons. At first Sakra, the husband of Sachi, well pleased, bestowed 
upon the king of the Nishadhas a boon, r»*., that in the sacrifices he should attain 
to divinity, and thence to each of the extraordinarily' great and happy abodes. 
Agni gave assurance of his own presence wherever the king of the Nishadhas 
would wish. Hutashana also granted to him regions as resplendent as himself. 
Then again Tama lent him a superior taste for food, as well as a highest place 
in virtue. The presiding god of the water granted to Nala the boon of his own pre¬ 
sence wherever he would wish, ab well as floral wreaths of superior fragrance. 
Thus each one of the assembled gods had given Nala a couple of boons. Having 
granted these boons to him, all the celestials returned to Heaven.’ # 

Besides, there is a story of the Mahabharata which illustrates in the 
examples of the Pandavas five essential things on which success in life 
dependsi vizi patience, wisdom, progress, skill, place and time. The 
great author inculcated this, putting it in the mouth of the god of 
wealth, Kuvera. (Bana Parvfl, Chapter CLXII, verse i.) # and finally 
connecting the Pandavas: 

M 0 the best of men and mighty-armed one, being appointed by me will protect 
you as well a s these best of the Brahmanas. 0 king, 0 the best of the virtuous, O 

Chapter 1*VII, Vena Parva, verses 8—89, pages 84-85, 
Professor M. N. Daft. r 


* The Mahabharata, 
(English Translation) by 
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pure one, considering that Bhima has come here through rashness, <lo you check him. 

0 king, henceforth creatures inhabiting the forest will always visit ypu, wait on 
you, and protect you all. O the best of men, my attendants will always procure 
for you various eatables and drinkables, sweet to the taste. As Jishnu (Arjuna) has 
a claim to the protection of Mahendra, Vrikodara of the wind god, you of Dliarma, 
and the powerful twins of the Asvinis, in virtue of being their respective offsprings, 
so, O Yudhisthiia, you all have a claim to my protection. Fla"uni the next by birth 
to Bhimasena, versed in the science of profit, and acquainted with the principles of 
all duties, is all right in Heaven. O child, those virtues which are considered in th^ 
world a^leading to Heaven, reside in Dhauanjaya even from his very birth. In that 
high-souled being of unrivalled energy reside all these (qualities) of self-control, 
charity, strength, intelligence modesty, patience, and »»xcollent energy. O Panda- 
vas, Jishnu never commits any disgraceful act •even; through ignorance. And men 
never speak to their fellows of his ever having uttered lies.”* 

The Mahabharata is a history of success, victory or Yaya as 
referred to in the very invocation verse. Apart from the innate absur¬ 
dity of a marriage of one cultured delicate girl with five powerful, well- 
built heroes of the day, not spoken of in any of the nineteen institutes 
or codes of ancient Hindu laws, the story in question had perhaps much 
to do with the creation of this fiction. One can hardly overlook 
that prosperity and success in the mundane and spiritual world depend 
more upon the five attributes than anything else. The institutes of the 
Hindus mention ten purificatory rites, and marriage is one of them. 
The object in making the Pandavas appear as Brahmanas at the 
Svayambara place meant that they went through the necessary purifica¬ 
tory rites and initiations just as rigidly as a Brahmana would observe 
them and there they were far superior to any of the Kshatriva princes 
present in the assembly, Draupadi stood for prosperity or joy in life 
a id to win her would require the co-ordination of t.iese five qualities 
coupled with the sympathy of universal love reflected in Sri Krishna, 
the only source of success in all spheres of life. The Pandavas won 
the sympathy and love of Sri Krishna not by connection of birth or 
relationship hut by their good conduct and at the time of the purifica¬ 
tory ceremony of marriage. Draupadi was not won hv the shooting of 
the target by an arrow but by the declaration of Sri Krishna of the final 
decision of the bridal party. 

“ Vaishampayana said:—Seeing that feat of Bhima and Krishna believed them 
both to be the sons of Kunti. Gently addressing the assembled monarchs by saying. 
‘This maidon has been greatly won (by the Brahmanaa)’ he induced them to desist 
from the fight. Having thus desisted from the battle, those best of inon&rchs. tho?e 
(heroes) well-skilled in battle, returned to their respective kingdoms,—all becoming 
exceedingly surprised. ”t 

It was the divine love of Sri Krishna, the guiding star of the Pan¬ 
davas, which led the Pandavas to the Svayambara ceremony of Drau- 

* The Mahabharata, Vana Parva, Chapter CLXII, verses 12—21, pages 237-238. 

t Adi Parva, Chapter CXCU, page 203, verses 3C-37. (The Mahabharata English 
Translation) by Professor M. N. Dutt. 
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padi. He knew of the escape of the Pandavas from the lac house and 
ffi aU abautfc he marriage of Draupadi with her father. He and his brother 
Balarama encouraged the Pandavas with words of sympathy and success 
by a private visit to them in their hiding place. The following quota* 
tions from the great Epic will speak for themselves. Drupada's parting 
words are significant from the discovery of the man who was at the 
bottom of the marriage of Draupadi. 

“Having considered all the circumstances, I certainly agree with the /oreMoafc 
of men, the heroic and mighty armed Dasaratha (Krishna). There is no doubt the 
illustrious sons of Kunti, the Pandavas, are now to me as they are to Vashudeva. 
The son of Kunti, Yudhisthira, himself does not seek the welfare of the Pandavas so 
much as this foremost of men Kesava (Krishna) does.’’* 

Krishna and Balarama visited the Pandavas privately before the 
marriage. 

“ Be blessed, grow in prosperity as a fire in a cave gradually grows and spreads 
itself all around. Lest any of the kings recognise you, give us permission to return 
to our camp. Then obt&iuing the permission of the Pandavas, Krishna of undying 
prosperity, accompanied with Valadeva, soon went away.”t 

Krishna knew that the Pandavas were not burnt at the lac 
house* 

“ 1 heard that the sons of Pandu and Pritha had escaped from the fire of the 
lac house. Then Halayuda of the complexion of clouds charged with rains spoke 
thus to his younger brother in joy, ‘ I am glad to hear that our father’s sister 
Pritha, with the foremost of the Kuru Princes (the Pandavas) has escaped (from the 
lac house).”?: 

* 

It was Vyasa who visited the Pandavas and invited them to come 
with a duly appointed priest to the Svayamhara of Draupadi. It was 
he who invested Drupada with the celestial sight by his wonderful 
ascetic power to make him realise that the so-called five was actually 
one. Drupada was greatly surprised at seeing the celestial manifesta* 
tion of illusion and touched the feet of Vyasa, praising him very 
much. His word 9 before and after the marriage are very significant 
(Chapter CC) and are a9 follow 

“ Drupada said: —0 great Rishi it is only when I had not heard from you all 
this that I intended to act in the way I have already told you. L am now incapable 
of acting against what has been ordained by the celestials. I therefore desire to 
act as you have said. The knot of destiny cannot be untied. There is nothing 
which is the resnlt of our own actions, lhat which was made to secure one 
husband if or my daughter) becomes now the source of this (new) ordinance. As 
Krishna (Draupadi) had repeatedly asked (in her former life) for five times saying 
“Give me a husband,” the great deify had granted her the boon accordingly. The 
deity himself knows the right or the wrong of this.”$ 

■ ■ —■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■■■■ » ■ ■ ———fc*—^ — I ■ ■ ——— ■ ■ ■ ■■■ . — — i * ■—— i — 

* Adi Parva, Chapter COIX, page 281, verses 7—9. 

t Adi Parva, Chapter CXC1II, page 264, verse 26. 

$The Mah&bharata, Adi Parva, Chapter CXCI, page 261. (Snglish Translation by 
Professor M. N. Dutt). Verses 28-94. 

I Adi Parva, Chapter CC, verses 1—8, page 272. 






sons were not connected with their fathers like Draupadi and Pandavas 
or Kaunteya or Partha. Partha does not mean Arjuna alone in Shanti 
Parva, Chapter 195. Yudhisthira is addressed by that name. Yudhis- 
thira was known by the special name of Ajatasatru (enemiless), Bhima 
dreadful, Arjuna ambidexterous. 

Kunti or Kama had no such name justifying their connection with 
the God Sun. The Indian Pluto was called the father of Yudhisthira for 
his piety, truth, faith and unbiased judgment. The Indian Pluto, Yama, 
declares his feat on the day of judgment. He was the son of the God 
Sun; necessarily a question of great importance so far as Heavenly 
decency is concerned arises in the alleged use of sage Durbasa’s incan¬ 
tation by which Kunti was reported to have a son Kama by the Sun 
and Yudhisthira by the Sun’s son, Yama or Dharma or Pluto, especially 
when the Epic relates the fall of king Mahavisha, Ganga, Urbasi, etc., 
from Heaven on that very ground of decency. The names of Kunti and 
Draupadi are found connected with their fathers’ names. Kunti’s real 
name was Pritha. Draupadi’s name Krishna refers to her blue-sky like 
complexion, like Sri Krishna and Panchali, for recovering the lost 
glory of her father’s kingdom, her own birth place. Besides, she 
was the first Nationalist lady of the front rank and rendered the great¬ 
est service by levelling to the ground the vanity and unjust domination 
of Kshatriya kings of India in the great battle fought at Kurukshettra 
to destroy the atheism of Charvaka in person and theory. 

The peculiar complexion and characteristics of the age represented 
in Draupadi made her the real heroine of the great Epic of a later day, 
inspite of her name not being found in its table of contents anywhere 
so as to justify her becoming the centre of attraction and interest in 
the great Epic over her marriage question. Moral revolutions mislead 
men more than physical ones. Wisdom and morality are the organic 
parents of the mental future. Deeds and books are the means by which 
men have been able to work upon the world. Three things are very 
difficult to discover and to impart, firstly, distance hides the finer side 
of virtue and the black spots of vice in the past in the decorative 
paintings in the Epic ; secondly, what is below and above the earth, and 
thirdly, what is God. 

Living religion grows not by doctrines but by the narratives of the 
holy books. The best religious doctrine is that taught by the lives 
of the different prophets with the sufferings and deaths of their followers. 
Happiness dances, it seems, in childhood, the active body dances after 
the happy soul, but in youth the earth is a beloved place full of childish 
remembrances, the feeling of indescribable strength and sweetness, 
the star of love flying over the blossoms of youth to smile and sigh 
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in a golden horizon of infinite hope, of morning red round the rising 
sun. But the mature man or woman can in dancing only express the 
beauty of art, not themselves nor their own emotions. Love would 
thus comfort itself in artistic forms rather than natural. Nature sent 
man and woman the bridal dower of love. Feelings come and go like 
the troops following a victory. Reasons change and afreet the firm 
man more easily than women. Lightning passes through solid bodies 
better than the thin air. Mothers and wives are more devoted than 
fathers and husbands. They make more sacrifices than men for their 
love. 

Woman is all heart; she feels but does not see herself. She seldom 
docs anything with reason. But certainly an educated maiden like 
Draupadi is a poetic flower of love in the dull world. She is the dream 
picture of Holy Eden, her sufferings of life her patriotic love and 
religion are very beautiful. One must understand that the Epic charac¬ 
ters are not the representatives of the sham world, full of custom and 
having nothing of duty and sacrifice. Draupadi and Yudhisthira 
belonged to the great world where nobility of soul, character, principles 
and patriotism are more valued than cut and dried rules of life. They 
were despisers of pleasures and examples of earnestness of purpose, 
who brought all things into life and ascended the throne of eternity. 
Charms lie on the surface, glitter and produce vanity, but the excellence 
of morality leaves its possessors modest and lies beneath the surface. 
Nature meant to make and made woman its masterpiece. He who can 
disregard law is quite as powerful as he who is bound by no law, and 
such is also the case with a woman. Wisdom is only in truth. He 
is the happiest man who can place the end of his life in connection 
with the beginning. Yudhisthira and Draupadi came to the world with 
a certain mission in life which they fulfilled. He who does not think 
too much of himself is much more esteemed than he who does. In all 
times it is only individuals who labour to advance knowledge by their 
culture and examples and the ages are not responsible for the progress 
of virtue suppressing vice. 44 The first and last thing which is required 
of genius," says Goethe, 44 is the love of truth. 1 ' The author of the 
Great Epic lays down the principle when circumstances justify the 
telling of a lie and it is considered virtuous or vice versa in Chapter 82, 
verses i6-i7* # 

•English Translation of the Mahahharata, Adi Parra, Chapter LXXX1I, page 128, 
verses 16-17 M It is not sinfftl to speak falsehood in the following five cases, 
namely in Joke, in respect of women to he associated with, in marriage, in prospect of 
immediate death, and at the time of tho loss of one’s whole fortune. O king, it is 
not true that he is fallen who does not speak out the truth when asked (for there 
are occasions when to apeak falsehood is an act of piety 1. The falsehood is sinful 
whan one (harmful) object is to be accomplished.” 
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It is evident from the above quotation that the alleged political sub¬ 
terfuge was resorted to in the report of Draupadi’s marriage with all 
the Pandavas, which was quite contrary to what had actually taken 
place. Moral character carries with it the highest power of causing a 
thing to be believed. It is held that virtue and vice are to be considered 
with the intention behind the act and not the act itself or its report. 
Law is a mere pledge ; it cannot make all good unless there is proper 
education and culture. Nobility is created by the morality* due to 
education and manners not corrupted from infancy. If the masses 
refrain from doing wrong from the mere fear of punishment, then sheer 
want will make them the worst beasts. Virtue and vice depend upon 
education and discipline more than anything else. Nobility is the virtue 
of a family. It has very little or no connection with birth at first, until 
a family gives proof of it in continuous succession. Morality is nothing 
but a standard of temperate habits of life and discipline. Men and 
women must have perception of good and evil. 

A state has a distinct and important duty, like parents of a family, 
to bring unity among men of different inclinations, like children, by 
strict practice of discipline, education and rule, performing their legi¬ 
timate functions in co-operating for the general welfare instead of 
fighting for selfish ends. It is quite natural for everyone to have an affec¬ 
tion for his own, but to have such a love in excess of what is legitimate 
is a vice. In w T orks of art the excellence lies in the workmanship, but 
virtuous deeds themselves show no such thing but the man or woman 
who is their author is extolled for his or her individual character. He 
acts knowingly with deliberate choice and with fixed aim and principle 
so that his acts are equitable to all. He does not assert his rights to 
the utmost but is willing to take something less, even though he may 
have law on his side. It is for this that Yudhisthira asked for Pancha- 
grama, not five villages, but there was the significant, the sly hint 
against the Kurus. Durjodhana and his friends realised the true 
implication of the word Panchagram (meaning control over the five 
senses) and were so annoyed with the home-thrust, that they feigned to 
take it in the literal sense and openly declared before the public as¬ 
sembly that not to speak of five villages not even the space held by a 
needle’s point would be given without warfare, and held consultation 
as to how to imprison Sri Krishna. 

Mothers are fonder pf their children than fathers, as mothers know 
the pain of bringing them forth and have knowledge of their own. Good 
men sympathise most with themselves in joy and sorrow for the same 
always gives them the. same pain and joy. Animals live in a state of 



nature and in few things by custom, but man has to depend on something 
else called reason. 

In the eyes of a wise judge proofs of reasoning are of more value 
than eye-witnesses. Glory follows virtue as if it were its shadow. 
The Hindus even now recite the names of virtuous Kunti and Draupadi, 
as the ideal mother and wife, to dispel the sins of domestic life. Not to 
prove what happened before one was born is always to be a child. The 
great pbet Shakespeare said :— 

“ If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth ia hid, though it were hid indeed 

Within the centre." 

(Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2.) 

Nature has inspired man with a desire for seeing the truth. Reason 
is the mistress and queen of all things. Philosophy rose from the 
powers of mind. It roots out vice and prepares the mind to solve the 
great question of divinity. There is no greater theatre for virtue than 
conscience. Mind has comprehended the revolution of the earth, the 
complicated attractions and movements of planets and earth which make 
day and night, eclipse, ebb and flow. Is it difficult for such a human 
intellect to find out the truth of Draupadi's marriage ? It was realised 
by the revisers that it would be difficult to reconcile the report of 
Draupadi’s marriage with the Pandavas and every attempt was made 
to explain it in different ways. 

Apart from the all important serious aspects of the question of 
Draupadi's marriage there is something very comic in it. Envy is the 
worst of all the ills of life. It is the base attendant of an impious soul. 
Birth and death are equally mysterious, but marriage is not. Satire is 
the best enjoyment in marriage celebrations of the Hindu even now. 
Everyone tries to raise a laugh to add enjoyment to the marriage as¬ 
sembly. Many things were said without much thought other than to 
raise a laugh. Even the great characters were not spared and the 
young and the old, even the mad rabble, repeat it. The report of the 
marriage of Draupadi with the five Pandavas was a sort of red rag 
to the mad bulls of disappointed princes, and nobody could object to 
it as the occasion was one for merry-making and jest. The report went 
abroad and got a firm footing in the mind of the mob amidst thf 
joyous festival. 

"Satire's my weapon, but I'm too discreet 
To run amuck, and tilt at all I meet ’* (Pope 234, Latin) 

"The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

Bhakbspiaei. 

(Midsummer Night's Dream, Act V., Scene I.) 



The mind charmed by false appearances refuses to admit the truth. 

••His comic humour kept the world in awe, 

And Laughter frightened Folly more than Law. 11 

Ridicule often cuts the Gordian Knot more effectively and better 
than severity of satire. 

The epithet Ajatsatru attached to the name of Yudhisthirahas a 
tale to tell about the invectives found in the great Epic against the 
great man. The reasons are not far to seek. «, 

“When malice is joined to envy, there is given forth poisonous and feculent 
matter, as ink from the cuttle-fish. * r 

The name Ajatsatru was borne by a powerful king of Benares and 
also by another king of Magadha who became a convert to Buddhism. 
The king Ajatsatru of Benares was very anti-Brahmanical, and the other 
king Ajatsatru had forsaken the Brahmanical religion altogether* The 
Brahmins naturally had a great animus for the Ajatsatrus, and in order 
to belittle Ajatsatrus, it is no wonder if they introduced Draupadi’s 
five husbands episode, her dragging into the public assembly and the 
unseemly and shocking attempt to make her nude, their exile and their 
wanderings in the forest, to heap ridicule and contempt on this Ajatsat¬ 
ru, in the hope that the ignominees of one Ajatsatru would be visited 
upon all Ajatsatrus. 

It is well-known that Yajnavalkya, who was instrumental in the 
dramatic revision; belonged to Mithila (Videha), and though Videhi 
Sita was exiled for a mere breath of suspicion for her being touched 
by Ravana, the dramatic revision makes Draupadi, not only touched, but 
dragged by the hair into the public hall and thfcre attempted to be un¬ 
clothed and made nude. They also intended a hit against the Buddhist 
Ajatsatru by making this Ajatsatru (Yudhistira) have a common wife 
with his brothers like Buddhistic Tibetans who used to have a common 
wife for all the brothers. 

These seemingly divergent standards of chastity in the two Epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, bespeak different influences. 
Benares, which was the place of Vyasa and was once the centre of 
Buddhistic influence, presented one standard of chastity, and Videha 
(Mithila), which was the centre of Yajnavalkya’s influence, presented 
a far stricter standard of chastity. Sita for a mere breath of suspicion 
of alien touch was thought unfit to participate in the coronation of Rama, 
but Draupadi, though represented as the common wife of five husbands, 
was not in any way thought unfit to be crowned empress at Yudhistira’s 
coronation. From all these it is abundantly clear that there were some 
mysterious influences at work behind this creation of the heroine of the 

* Plutarch (S. N. V. page 666 0 ), “Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors, 99 page 280. 
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dramatic Mahabharata, whereas the heroines of the original Mahabha- 

rata were Kunti and Gandhari, as set out in the Anukramanika, where 
the name of Draupadi does not occur. 

The theory of transmigration of souls, of which Yajnavalkya was the 
propounder, is also illustrated in both the Epics, in the Ramayana by 
Sita, who in her former life was Bedavati and in the Mahabharata by 
Draupadi, who in her former life was an austere worshipper of Siva 
and haS got a boon from him to have Indra as her husband, and in her 
next life she became a worshipper of Sri Krishna. 

“The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad contain® an interesting conversation, in which 
King AJataatru of Kaci (Benares) instructs the Brahman, Balaki Gargya, that Brahma 
is not the spirit (Purusha) which is in sun, moon, wind, and other natural phenomena, 
or even in the (waking) soul (Atman), but is either the dreaming soul, which is 
creative, assuming any form at pleasure, or, in the highest stage, the soul in dream- 
less sleep, for here all phenomena have disappeared. This is the first and the last 
condition of Brahma, in which no world exists, all material existence being only 
the phantasms of the dreaming world soul.” 

“Of somewhat similar purport is a passage of the Chhandogya (viii, 7—12), where 
Prajapati is represented as teaching the nature of the Atman in three stages. The 
soul in the body as reflected in a mirror or water is first identified with Brahma, 
then the dreaming soul, and, lastly, the soul in dreamless sleep. 

“How generally accepted the pantheistic theory must have become by the time 
the disputations at the court of King Janaka took place, is indicated by the form in 
which questions are put. Thus two different sages in the Brihadaranyaka (iii. 4-5’* 
successively ask Yajnavalkya in the same words : ‘Explain to us the Brahma which 
is manifest and not hidden, the Atman that dwells in everything.’* 

“With the doctrine that true knowledge led to supreme bliss by the absorption 
of the individual soul in Brahma went hand in hand the theory of transmigration 
(sainsara\ That theory is developed in the oldest Upanishads; it must have been 
firmly established by the time Buddhism arose, for Buddha accepted it without 
question. Its earliest foim is found in the Satapatha Brahmana, where the notion 
of being born again after death and dying repeatedly is coupled with that of retri- 
butio s Thus it is here said that those who have correct knowledge and perform 
a certain sacrifice are born again after death for immortality, while those who have 
not such knowledge and do not perform this sacrifice are reborn again and again, 
becoming the prey of Death.'’ * 

Yajnavalkya was one of the most important personages of India. 
He was a lawgiver, religious preceptor and performer of sacrifices of the 
famous kings Janaka and Yudhisthira. A gotra of that name was found 
among the Vasisthas.f He was identified with the Satapatha Brah* 
mana, Yoga system of philosophy, and with the important task of 
revising the Mahabharata. The work of his uncle Vaisampayana was 
spoilt by him to demonstrate his theory of transmigration and he illus* 
trated it in Draupadi’s birth and marriage. 

* Professor A. A. Maodonell’a “Sanskrit Literature’* pages 222-223. 

+ Pargiter’9 “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition" page 237. 
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The Indian Epics represent that their heroines Sita and Draupfedi 
practised religious austerities in their previous lives for ideal husbands. 
The so-called boons proved to be veritable curses in their life-long 
sufferings. It is quite evident from this that it cannot but be a satire. 
Whoever might be the author of the great Epic, he failed to see that if a 
god, who had granted the boon, could not comprehend and grasp the 
real intention of his worshipper, then he would not be worthy of 
being called a real god. The report of Draupadi’s marriage with five 
men brought vile calumny on her and what is worse still, one finds in 
the Epic that the definition of a harlot is put in the mouth of Kunti as 
the wife of five husbands and it is the self-same Kunti who gives definite 
direction to the wise and virtuous Yudhisthira to make Draupadi the 
wife of the five Pandava brothers. It can be read only as a satire and 
nothing else. 

Nor is this all. Kunti was called upon to raise children through 
three gods and when she was pressed by her husband to do more, then 
she gave out the definition of a harlot and denounced Madri's simul¬ 
taneous connections with two Aswini kumars. The idea of high gods’ 
connections with the wives of king Pandu who retired to the forest to 

i 

practise asceticism, is nothing less than a gross blasphemy. It can 
only be either a satire or a high idea that when a husband should give 
up all connections with his wives they should think of God above, who 
would bless them with dutiful sons through their husbands by His 
divine dispensation. The Epic says that the royal sage had connection 

with Madri before he retired from the world. However, it must be said 

% 

that "nothing improves by a translation except a bishop,” as the well- 
known saying goes, so nothing improves by an improvement on a 
genuine original except where it was imperfect. 

One cannot overlook the very significant fact that the numbers 
one, three, five, seven and nine were the marks of different ages of 
progress in the succeeding periods of ancient civilisation in India. 
There was one God and one Veda in the beginning, then three, then 
five, then seven and the last number in the digits is nine, with which the 
nine planets were identified ruling the human destiny. It is even now 
believed and followed that in order to undo the evil influences of 
planets they should be propitiated. People observe the eclipses of the 
sun and moon with great religjous fervour even now. The time when 
the revision of the Mahabharata took place seemed to have been when 
there was a fancy for the number five. The worship of five gods still 
lingers to the present day in Hindu worship. 

The ancient idea of a Hindu wife worshipping her husband in the 
form of a god is found and is piously observed by a good wife even 
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now. Her husband is the only god before a good wife, and when that 
husband happens to be a king he is worshipped in the five different 
forms of a god. This has been recited in the Shanti Parva, Chapter 
LXVIII, verse 41. It appears that five qualities and quantities were 
then found necessary for any perfect form of worship. The very god 
Siva who granted the boon to Draupadi was worshipped not in the 
usual form but in the five limbs of Siva and is distinguished by the name 
of Pangha Kedar, a well-known shrine of India. It has been shown that 
five qualities are necessary in a man for success, both in the material and 
in the spiritual world. The true implication of five husbands seems to have 
been to represent to the world the well-known account of the famous 
Nala-Dainayanti, which is recited in the Mahabharata. It was a Svayam- 
bara form of marriage and five gods appeared before Damayanti in the 
form of her lover Nala, whom she wanted to have as her husband in 
preference to the gods. She made the right selection and was blessed 
by the five gods with eight boons, and one cannot miss the important 
connection with the eight forms of Gayatri blessings in the marriage of 
the famous wife of Vasistha, Arundhati, who was said to have been 
translated to Heaven as a star to guide the chaste ladies of earth, which 
are connected with the name of Drupada.* 

Draupadi got the blessings of the five gods like Damayanti and was 
not separated from her husband on account of the cruel dice play but 
followed the Pandavas through their worst trial. The Pandavas stood 
united as one by her superior intelligence, self-sacrifice and devotion 
to duty, if not the highest tact and culture. Their enemies failed to 
separate them at the Dice Hall by all sorts of tricks and indignities. 
The old king wrongly understood the marriage of Draupadi, which is an 
instance of a dramatic stroke of great importance. He was abashed to 
find out his mistake that Draupadi was not married to his son Durjo- 
dhana but to Yudhisthira. Now he won her and all the possessions of 
the king Yudhisthira, yet the inauspicious signs made the blind Dhrita- 
rastra offer boons to her which might be read as the marriage gift after 
many years. Besides the old blind king after the end of the war was 
given an iron Bhima in place of real Bhima when he wanted to embrace 
him. The old man crushed it and the stratagem saved Bhima. All 
these are nothing but satire and dramatic scenes, quite incompatiable 
with the serious literature of the ancient Epic of India. 

Marriage was not merely a political or social bond of royal families 
but it was an initiation and purification ceremony to enter the spiritual 
life to realise the divine love, the centre of universal love. It was for 
this that the three gods showered sacred waters on the heads of the 

• Kalina Pur&na, Chapter XJCIII, verses, 118—120. 


married couple Vasistha and Arundhati with the significant Drupada 
Gayatri incantations. Kalika Purana mentions the marriage of the great 
king Santanu with the daughter of Hiranyagarbha in Chapter LXXXII. 
The beautiful features of the queen Amogha excited the passion of the 
great t Brahma and from his sweat flowed the river Brahmaputra, whose 
sacred water expiated the sin of matricide committed by Parasurama. 
It would appear that the king Santanu was one of the earlier heroes of 
the Bharata Samhita and if the two accounts of the birth of Bhisma and 
Brahmaputra are read together along with the defeat of Parasurama at 
the hands of Bhisma for the great wrong committed by him at the 
Svayambara ceremony of Amba, who was sought to be married against 
her own will to king Bichitrabirjya, then it would appear that the king 
Santanu mentioned in the great Epic and the Kalika Purana were 
identical. It seems that Bhisma stood against Parasurama when he 
offered obstacles to the flow of the Ganges into KingSantanu’s kingdom. 
Santanu’s marriage with the Ganges mentioned in the Mahabharata is 
nothing but a piece of metaphor, as she presented the son to the king 
who was practising archery on the bank and the Ganges came to the 
king after her disappearance. 

Bhisma was a novel creation of the great Epic as an emblem of 
sacrifice on the marriage altar of his father Santanu, and Draupadi was 
the female picture of sacrifice, the emblem of piety and devotion to the 
great wrongs of her father and husband in relation to the establishment 
of the idea of universal love in the marriage function in the presence of 
the great Sri Krishna, who initiated her. 

The two Indian Epics present different pictures of marriage ceremo¬ 
nies. Rama followed the example of King Dushamnta and went a step 
further. King Dushamnta disowned the secret marriage with Sakuntala 
and acknowledged it when the voice from Heaven was heard by the 
assembly. Rama exiled Sita even after the fire ordeal only to satisfy 
his subjects. Pururava and Urvasi’s love gave rise to Aila Gita and 
Yajati Gatha and these raise the great question of ancient marriage from 
the very beginning, showing that it was a question of divine love and 
not earthly love. u Desires never die. They are not satiated by 
indulgence. By indulgence they flame up like the sacrificial fire with 
the combustible clarified butter poured into it.” This is the essence of 
Yajati Gatha. 

In the marriage of King Santanu with Satyabati, Bhisma was made 
to give a pledge that he would not claim the throne for his son or him¬ 
self. Bhisma, Drona, Kripa and Kripi were orphans who were brought 
up by the king and became great warriors of the day. If they were not 
dismissed as fictitious characters merely introduced to develop the plot 
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with dramatic effect at a later age, then it shows that marriage was 
reduced to the low level of political and social union for ambitions of 
life or just to rise in the estimation of the selfish world. The marrigae 
of Draupadi has no relation to it. It is the opening scene of the great 
Epic. Sri Krishna was to demonstrate the great truth that marriage was 
the first and foremost initiation of holy, religious and spiritual life in 
contrast with a mere social bond of self and selfish ends. Draupadi was 
united yrith the five senses of the human body to illumine the dead 
energy by love. It is the fire which cooks the flesh and blood of carnality 
to prepare the nectar for the heart to realise the divine love through the 
universality of Panchajan. 

Panchajan literally means the five elements with which the c rea* 
tion was made. They arc represented in the inert Purusha and the 
energy of the creator is reflected in Prakriti in Samkhya philosophy. 
The author of the dramatic edition of the grear Epic presents the first 
thing of his creation in the union of Draupadi (Prakriti) with the 
Pandavas, the five elements (Purusha). Furthermore, it is said in Naya 
philosophy that one's chariot was destroyed and another's horse was 
burnt by fire and both of them were in great danger of being destroyed 
by tlie fire, but when they were united and joined one's horse with the 
car of the other they were saved; this actually was demonstrated in the 
marriage of Draupadi. The homeless Pandavas after the lac house fire 
were discovered by Draupadi and were united to recover the lost 
kingdoms of Draupadi’s father and of the Pandavas. Sri Krishna and 
the Brahmanas are said to he the roots of the great Eoic and the 
Pandavas appeared in the guise of Brahmanas and Sri Krishna upheld 
their cause. This is the prologue of the great Epic in the marriage of 
Draupadi. 

Sri Krishna is represented in Hindu mythology as having paid the 
tuition fee of his preceptor sage Sandipon by recovering his lost son 
from the possession of a devil by the name of Panchajan hiding in the 
deep ocean and assuming the form of a conch. The conch made out of 
his bones adorned the hand of Sri Krishna and was used as a warnine 
sound to the fighters of their impending danger on the great field of 
battle of Kurukshettra. This paying of Sandipon's tuition fee by Sri 
Krishna by the recovery of his preceptor's son from the Asura 
Panchajan and the using his bones as the conch of divine love may be 
said to symbolise the devil's taking possession of the fruit of earthly 
love or passion. It is redeemed by the divine love of Sri Krishna and 
this Panchajanya conch of Sri Krishna heralded the marriage of 
Draupadi with Panchajan (five elements in the persons of the five 
Pandavas) which may be said to be an emblem of Panchajan or 
universal love in Draupadi's marriage. 
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Her marriage represents both the spiritual and material side. So 
long as earthly passion is the incentive to marriage, wrangling and feud 
go on as was actually witnessed in the mad fight and thrashing between 
the suitors and the winners, the Brahmin Pandavas. The marriage did 
not take place until and unless Sri Krishna came forward blowing his 
well-known conch declaring the Pandavas had won the girl lawfully, 
which signifies that Draupadi’s marriage was a spiritual marriage and not 
an ordinary one in human form. The blowing of a conch and wearing a 
bracelet of conch are found lingering yet as important tokens of a 
wedding, although marriage has been stripped of much of its spiritual 
significance as well as of all its romantic associations. People now 
seek the sanction of law and custom with all their technicalities more 
than the blessings of Heaven to their matrimonial union. The bonds of 
matrimony are now worn more lightly than they were before, when 
women had more freedom and men had less authority over them, when 
there was no law to break the marriage bond to make another more 
convenient for enjoyment. It was not then a mere question of loyalty 
of a woman to a man and vice versa or their mutual affection and 
devotion to their children. It was then the relationship of sexes in the 
bond of unity on the basis of the moral, religious and spiritual training 
of Hindu society. It cemented the love and friendship among brothers 
and their wives and their children, which converted the Hindu home 
into the precint of Heaven. . 

Marital fidelity has been of infinitely varying standard. It has 
been an exclusive question to bind husband and wife under severe 
penalty to be only sexually faithful to each other, or a question of a 
husband’s right to dispose of his wife and children in any way he likes. 
Wife-lending was a form of hospitality. An exchange of wives for 
prolonged periods is even now a legalised custom among the Eskimos. 
Pluto has denounced the exclusiveness of home in ancient Greece as 
vigorously as Mr. Bernard Shaw does now. Senecca said that noble 
women computed their years not by the calendar but by the number of 
husbands to whom they have read the drama of restoration. The 
spiritual matrimony with which Draupadi and Yudhisthira were hound 
weathered ma»y a storm of life and presented to the world the strength 

L * 

and vigour of the blessing of the great Sri Krishna. The Indian Epic 
is not a love lyric but preaches solemnly that matrimony is not a mere 
question of strict mutual faithful sexual relationship between man and 
woman, for its hero and heroine stand on quite a different plane, with a 
religious and spiritual atmosphere. 

In ancient times there were numerous instances where marri¬ 
ages seem tp have beenj connected with the tuition fee of the 
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preceptor, or the sacrificial fee of the performer or the gift of alms 
to a great sage who sought the hospitality of a king. There is 
another significant fact connected with Samkhachura's marriage 
and death. Tulsi was the name of Samkhachura's wife and she 
was a noted devotee of Sri Krishna. The idea of chastity of 
the material world may be analysed in the story of Samkhachura. 
He had worshipped the God Vishnu and was rewarded with a good 
wife called Tulsi. The Asura Samkhachura could not be killed 
on account of the piety and devotion of his wife. At last, it is said, 
the Asura was killed when God appeared in His form and disengaged 
Tulsi from her religious austerities. Tulsi found out the fraud practised 
upon her and was going to curse the God when she was prevailed upon 
to follow her husband, which speaks of the cremation ceremony with 
which Draupadi was not identified. The difference between a material 
and a spiritual marriage is shown in the marriages of Tulsi and 
Draupadi. 

The ancient Hindu system of four stages of life is well-known. 
One cannot marry before cempleting his studies at the preceptor's 
house to his full satisfaction and on payment of his tuition fees. 
Marriage has been the first entrance to worldly life. The trial of edu- 
cation, conduct and character begins with it. Naturally, the opening 
scene of the great Epic cannot but be a marriage. 

The Mahabharata says that five Gods are reflected in the body 
of a king and so is ideal Yudhisthira and his relation with his brothers. 
He is one in five. 

44 Nobody obeys the king by taking [himljjfor a mere man for he ie in 
sooth a great <4od in five forma according to di to re at ocsisions. He becomes 
Agni (Are:, Aditya (sun), Mrityu (deaths Vaishravani (Kuveraj and Varna (who 
presides over the day of judgment/' Mahabharata, Shanti Parvi, Chapter LXV1II, 
verses 40-41. 

The five functions of a king are as followsVirtue, enjoyment, wealth, 
intelligence and friends and his five materials to increase his dominions are 
forts, battle, justice, policy aud welfare of his subjects. iMbh. Shanti Parva, 
Chapter XCI11, verses 12 & 24). Knowledge, courage, cleverness, strength and pa¬ 
tience are man’s natural friends and with the help of houses, precious metals • 
land, wife and friends the wise prosper. (Mbli. Shanti Parva, verses 84-85, Chap¬ 
ter CXXXLX.) 

Everything was then thought glorified by its five-fold augmenta¬ 
tion, i.e., Panchadevata (five gods) Panchapandavas (five pandavas), 
Panchayajna (five sacrifices), Punchabhuta (five elements). Pancha- 
prana (five vital airs of existence). Panchopachara (five items or 
paraphernalia of worship), Punchapita (five fathers), Panchaputra (five 
sons), and Panchakanya (five daughters). The famous five daughters 
are Ahalya, Tara, Mandadari, Kunti and Draupadi, the recital of 
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whose names are still revered and have efficacy in dispelling sins. 
It must be said that this fancy for the number five had something to do 
with the creation of the five husbands of Draupadi. The Indian idol of 
chastity, Sahitri or Sita, did not find a place in the names of the celebrat¬ 
ed five daughters of India. The Ramayana account is quite clear that a 
Sita of gold is used in the horse sacrifice of Rama and the annotator of 
the Mahahharata, Nilkantha, cited Sabitri as an example of the technical 
offence of violating the marriage laws of the day by choosing Ijer own 
husband, even though at the request of her father, (Anusasana Parva, 
Chapter XLV # verse 4) by implication only, but the Bengali translation 
of the Mahabharata by the late Kaliprosana Singha mentioned the 
name of Sabitri openly. 

It proves beyond doubt that when the Pandavas flourished it was 
an age of a very advanced stage of Hindu society, of a very high 
standard of religious and spiritual upheaval. Marriage was not a mere 
question of going round seven steps with Vedic incantations with all 
sorts of ceremonies. The table of contents of the great Epic says that 
it assumed the position *>f the fifth Veda and heavier in weight than all 
the four Vedas put together. It does not mention the name of Draupadi 
anywhere among the heroines. The mention of the Drupada Gayitri 
in the marriage blessings on Arundhati, the example of ideal chastity, 
might have some connection with the creation of a character like Drau¬ 
padi. No one knows what was the actual name of Draupadi as she is 
known by a number of epithets only. They were Jajnaseni, Panchali and 
Draupadi. There is no such epithet which can justify her marriage 
with five husbands. 

It of course req lires no serious thought or argument to prove the 
fallacy of anything unprecedented and unheard of in the well-known 
laws and customs of Aryan civilisation. One knows no more about 
the marriage of five husbands than about the man in the moon. It is 
quite possible that the Epic was revised in the days of Buddhistic 
ascendancy in India for this kind of marriage was only found 
among the Tibetian people. Nowhere in the civilised world has 
such a marriage ever existed. In spite of all sorts of attempts to 
obliterate the truth by converting the salient facts into the I one and 
flesh of a drama and a satire with flights of poetic imagination, the glo¬ 
rious and infallible marks oftauth hallmarked in the ancient customs and 
laws of Indo-Aryan civilisation of that period as well as the vestiges of 
truth in the incidents of lives and accounts still remaining in the Epic 
stare at the interpolations as glaring instances of inconsistencies of the 
worst nature. They are given in Appendix “ A.” 
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The Hindu world has been enlivened with a picture of domestic 
happiness in the beautiful woods of India in consonance with the boun¬ 
ties of nature as against the luxuries of royalty. The great author kept 
alive the simplicity of nature with the abstruse points of philosophy, 
morality and politics in the discussions in which the wise Yudhisthira 
and beautiful Draupadi were engaged. Here the grandeur of the 
Mahabharata, its majesticity and charm of learned discussions with the 
wise Stages of the day, who honoured the Pandavas by expressing sympa 
thy and encouragement in their great trials of life, are made clear. 
Draupadi is shown and painted with the task of reading lectures on the 
duties of a good woman, which made her so divinely beautiful and peer¬ 
less, so intelligent and resourceful, so dignified and majestic that she 
was idolised by the Pandavas from the lowest depths of degradation and 
slavery to which they had been reduced by the fateful dice play, to a 
queen of a Satyabhama's stamp and calibre, who was found fit to learn 
at her feet. 

Draupadi's mothers-in-law r were spoken of as having sons pro¬ 
created on them by gods above. The idea in its literal sense, that gods 
like Indra, Yama, Sun, etc., would stoop so low as to have actual connec 
tions with the wives of earthly kings is an absurdity besides being a foul 
calumny. It could only mean that they were raised to the position of 
goddesses and were so cultured that even the great Vcdic gods were 
anxious to have them. The Svayambara form of the new type of marri¬ 
age tells a tale of its own. The peerless cultured ladies of India, as 
presented in the princesses of great royal families, were adored and 
received homage in the Svayambara ceremony of marriage from the five 
gods and great princes and kings of note. 

Damayanti, Sita and Draupadi’s marriages illustrate the form of 
worship called Gyneolatory in Ancient India. Women from the early 
Vedic days enjoyed full liberty in every respect and were honoured. They 
weie highly cultured ladies and held in great esteem. Gargi prepared 
notes for the Veda and openly challenged Yajnavalkya in the royal court 
of Janaka, and Sulava outdid the reputed royal sage Janaka, men¬ 
tioned in the great Epic, on the delicate question of Samkhya philosophy 
and the spiritual aspect of chastity. Many examples of women holding 
their own in every sphere of life can be cited from the ancient litera¬ 
ture of India. The questions of the wife of Yajnavalkya, Maitreyi, form 
the subject of discussion in the Upanishad with her husband on the crude 
questions of the spiritual domain of life. There were w T ell-known 
princesses of India like Rukmini and Subhadra, to possess whom the 
ideal god and man, Sri Krishna and Arjuna, fought, and they helped in 
the fight by the side of their lovers in the important task of charioteer* 
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ing. Draupadi was a perennial fountain of joy and love to the Pandavas 
in their worst miseries, so much so that the ideal mother Kunti speaks 
of her as being more dear to her than her own sons for the great 
qualifications and acquirements of Draupadi. (lldyoga Parva). 

Draupadi was dragged most recklessly by Dusshasana f the most 
wicked brother of Dur jodhana, to expose her publicly to avenge if 
possible the great insult the Kurus suffered in their defeat at the hands 
of the Pandavasi but Draupadi kept them at bay and released t)ie Pan¬ 
davas from their slavery by the mere questions of decency and law 
which exposed the mischievous machinations and foul play of the Kurus 
in such a conspicuous manner that the blind Dhritarastra was roused 
from his stupor to whitewash the whole thing by asking her to take 
boons from him. The sight of bad omens in the dice hall, when Drau¬ 
padi was going to be insulted, speaks of the ancient Gyneolatory in 
India. The poet Milton, inspired with Hindu thought, makes God 
question Adam if Eve was his god in this manner:— 

“This woman, whom thou mads’t to be my help, 

And gavs’t me as thy perfect gift, so good. 

So fit, so acceptable, so divine, 

That from her hand I could suspect no ill, 

And what she did, whatever in itself. 

Her doing seem'd to justify the deed; 

She gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 

To whom the sov'reign presence thus replied. 

Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey 
Before His voice? or was she made thy guide, 

Superior, or but equal, that to her 

Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein God set thee above her, made of thee, 

And for thee, whose perfection far excell f d 
Hers in all real dignity ? adorn’d 
She is indeed, and lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy subjection; and her gifts 
Were such as under government well seem’d 
Unseemingly to bear rule, which was thy part 
And person, hadst thou known thyself aright.” 

(Paradise Lost, Book X) 

Examples are not wanting in the Mahabharata about Gyneolatoiy. 
The fight between Bhisma and Parasurama for Amba is its best illustra¬ 
tion. Draupadi was not only idolised by the Pandavas but by one of 
the heroines of the great Epic, Kunti. Mothers-in-law as a rule do not 
find something in favour of their daughters-in-law, but in the case of 
Draupadi it is just the reverse, as will appear from the Mahabharata. 
The conversation between Kunti and Sri Krishna in the great peace 
mission may be cited as an example of it. Kunti says that she was 
stung more by the insult to Draupadi at the dice hall than the loss of 
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her son’s kingdom and everything else. Kunti idolised Draupadi so 
much and had so exalted an opinion of her wisdom, foresight and for¬ 
bearance, that in sending a message to her son Arjuna she thought it 
most important to advise him to follow the advice of Draupadi in all 
matters. 

Bhima, who carried his head high before everybody else and would 
not bend it before anyone in the world, as will appear from his admoni¬ 
tion to^udhisthira in Bana Parva, his offering to fight a duel with Sri 
Krishna in the Dandi Parva and his snapping at Arjuna in the dice play 
hall, was found to be a meek lamb and in a worshipful attitude before 
Draupadi; and though other Pandavas meekly bore the gross insult to 
Draupadi at the dice play hall, he failed to restrain his feeling of rage 
and openly took oaths to avenge the wrong by killing Dusshasana and 
Durjodhana. What Hanumana is in the Ramayana Bhima is in the 
Mahabharata, and they are said to be sons of the god of Wind and thus 
brothers. In the roamings and wanderings of the exile life, Bhima 
offered to carry Draupadi on his shoulder when she became unable to 
walk. Arjunai while starting on his mission to learn and practise celes¬ 
tial weapons, saluted Draupadi and received her blessings like a junior. 
Nakul and Sahadev used to serve her in the menial duties of kneeding 
her feet, etc. Nor can one overlook the most important event in the 
dice hall, when the Omnipotent God pronounced his wrathful condemna¬ 
tion through the evil omens and portents. 

It may be said without any hesitation that Draupadi’s universal 
love was the guiding star of the Pandavas, and in later days developed 
into the well-known Radha worship of Sri Krishna. After all, the 
declaration of Draupadi by her name and marriage with the five hus¬ 
bands in the five elements of life are significant signs of Ancient Indian 
Gyneolatory. The example of Tilottaraa in the well-known story of the 
Sunda and Upsunda fight and destruction makes the point clearer. 
Draupadi’s love and beauty were not in the nature of the ravishing flame 
of Tilottama or Sita. The poetry behind the declaration of this novel 
marriage may mean one thing, that all the Pandavas accepted Draupadi 
as the ministering angel of their household and empire and they were 
united with the bright example of her universal love betrayed for all 
equally. They were as subservient to her wishes and directions as a 
husband generally is to his wife. 

Besides, stories are found in the great Epic extolling above every¬ 
thing the female virtue of chastity and one of them has passed into 
a proverb. 44 It is not a question of reducing a crane to ashes by a mere 
frightened look.” The story in question refers to an actual incident 
when a successful Brahman of religious austerities got incensed at the 
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slight of a devoted wife whose hospitality he sought. The religious 
mendicant warned the lady of her conducty whereupon she cracked 
cutting jokes at his power of destroying a crane by the sight of his rage. 
The hair of the mendicant’s head stood on end with admiration as to 
how she had come to know of it. The author seeks to prove that the 
powers of? chastity in a woman are in no way inferior to the Yoga 
system of Indian philosophy and belittled it that the imprecations 
and cYirses fall flat before the duties of domestic life, which a^dutiful 
and faithful wife performs and which entitle her to the privilege of 
knowing everything l etter than a Yogi by his austerities and religious 
observances. For such an author of the Indian Epic to clothe ideal Drau- 
padi with the obloquy and infamy of being the common wife of five per¬ 
sons, and that also brothers in the literal sense of the word, is an absur¬ 
dity which need not be spelt out by elaborate arguments but is self- 
evident. It would be paying a poor compliment to the great author 
to think that, after painting such a beautiful and ideal portrait of his 
heroine Draupadi, lie should besmirch it with the same brush. 

It is well-known that the heads of wise kings like Yudhisthira 
and Ramachandra were raised with their ideal queens over millions of 
men and women as models of piety and love. The Epic authors paint tin* 
deeds of monsters of power and prosperity in glowing terms to belittle 
such powers before their heroes and heroines. Their followers laid 
down their lives on the religious battlefields to bring to justice the 
recusant rebels and resuscitate virtue, love and religion, the true attri- 
butes of Indian honour and glory, and were brought hack to life again 
or given everlasting fame and rest in the region of Heaven above. 
The old traditions of the Deva and Asura fight in the sacred Vedas, 
Puranas and Samhitas were followed in the Epics. Naturally it is 
mischievous and playful to take these high characters of Sita and 
Draupadi at their face value without going deep into their real meaning 
and implications. Sita and Draupadi of the two well-known Indian 
Epics have never been the clay models of flesh and blood carried away 
by passions of love, but they have been worshipped for ages in the heart of 
hearts of all enlightened people of the world in the spirit of divine love 
which they demonstrate even now. The incidents of these Epics and 
their ideals did not stagger or perplex the great sages and kings who 
had a hand in the making of these important books of religion—a fact 
which should not be lost sight of in judging characters like Sita and 
Draupadi. The coterie of literary critics has been full of men like 
Goldsmith’s Village Schoolmaster, who would argue still, and they also 
to prove what is true in their contentions paint more vividly the 
ulterior motives behind them. 



The Indian Epics are not histories of an individual nation or 
country but of the religion of the Hindus in close relation with ancient 
glorious civilisation 9 and the leading spirits of the day and their res¬ 
pective influences! which shaped the destiny of India at large t are 
reflected in a glowing and vivid manner. The great historian Mr. 
Vincent Smith says :— 

"The political history of India begins for an orthodox Hindu more than A three 
thousand years before the Christian era with the famous war waged on the banks of 
the Jumna, between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pandu, as related in the vast 
Kpic known as the Mahabharata. The Epoch of Kali Yuga 310213. C. is usually iden¬ 
tified with theeraof Yudhisthira and the date of the Mahabharata war.’’ 

It must be said after all that the time for revision of the Epics is 
long overdue, but this cannot be done without the revival of real Hindu¬ 
ism in India, which is fast disappearing under the all pervading influ¬ 
ences of Western education. 



THE DIVINE LIGHT IN EPIC. 


Literature throws light on the past. One of the apostles of the 
Gospel of Revelations said: 4 The Night is far spent and theJJay is 
at hand/ Without light everything is dark -, no one can perceive what 
is beautiful and marvellous in the creation on the surface of the earth. 
The proud man cannot shine in the lustre* of wealth, in the elegance of 
dress and in the splendour of equippage; the hero cannot show his 
prowess to acquire fame and success nor can the opinion or the 
imagination of the world be expressed in black and white. But there 
is another light, far more important and glorious than the ordinary 
one, which displays the rainbow in its various tints, the beauty of the 
landscape in its true perspective, the feature of divinity in the glorious 
picture of the awakened birds' hymn of praise to the celestial red 
morning glow on the blue mantle of the sky, the green field enlivened 
by flowers and vegetables with bees humming and dancing with 
appetite, passion and love. The place where this light dwells is the 
fountain of truth, the human literature of the head and heart. 

Light, it is said, is the gift of God -and cannot be the exclusive 
property of anyone. God has given mental faculties to man alone to 
make use of the divine light if he cares to develop it. No animal has 
the power of abstraction and concentration and of giving vent to its 
feelings or recording its experiences in language like man. Animals 
have some instincts, senses and faculties like man, but they are not 
capable of progressive improvement, nor are they endowed with 
conscience. Although they have memory, a sense of humour, gratitude, 
feelings of love and affection, they can seldom pierce the mystery of 
creation and realise the Creator through divine light and wisdom. The 
morning light comes from the East and is lost in the West. This is 
the divine dispensation and immutable truth. 

Civilisation is the compound of good and evil and is the product 
of time. Sociability is inherent in the nature of man. Circumstances 
rule the weak but the wise use them as instruments to work out their 
ends. Affliction has a tendency to sober the mind, and to touch and 
soften the heart. The two great sources of good conduct are meekness 
to bear injuries and bounty in relieving necessities. India can boast of 
these in full measure even now. These are the two great characteristic 
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assets of Indians which must show that they were not in India as 
invaders or travellers. All men in their primitive state found 
impregnable the natural barriers of India. Experience and humility 
teach modesty and fear, on which, as the hymns of the Vedas declare, 
health of mind depends, and not the enjoyment of luxury or abuse of 
the senses. Every society in the earliest state consisted of two classes 
of men—industrial and active members of society and the experienced, 
who were the guiding stars of the industrial section and were honoured 
and esteemed. This is the origin of the Aryan and non-Aryan division 
of the Hindu race, described in the Veda as Devas and Asuras, 
respectively. The appellations of Daityas, Danavas, Raskhasas, 
Pishacs, Sudras and non-Aryans were merely terms of reproach to make 
people try and reach a higher standard of life in Aryan civilisation. 

In India Vedas, Upanishads, Epics, etc., grew one by one in 
staegs. In the Golden Age of Satya Yuga there was no sorrow, no 
crime, consequently no rules of conduct, law of punishment and reward 
and religious institutions were necessary or enjoined. But in the 
Silver Age, such was not the case. Siva's 11 Tandaba" dance with 
small drum (Domuru)and Narada's stringed instrument were appreciated 
as appealing to the head and heart of the people to excite religious 
sentiment. This first idea of producing some such thing like music 
and dancing to give pleasure to the ears and entertainment to the 
eyes was then developed. The Rig Vedic hymns when they were 
sung came to be known by the term Sama; those recited in the 
sacrifices were called Yajus and the ritual text to provide against 
sorcery and the ancient belief in demons of diseases received the name 
of Atharva. The comparison of Brahmans to croaking frogs in their 
singing at their sacrifices was a method of expression to convey the 
magical power of bringing rain. Besides, the description in the hymns 
not only gives an important clue to the place where they were 
composed, but proves the musical powers of the frogs as well. 

In the time of the Mahabharata there was no distinction of caste 
like that found in the Ramayana. The recitations of the Mahabharata 
were not accompanied by any musical instruments, as had been the 
case with the Ramayana. This, no doubt, speaks of the age of the 
Epics, apart from their literary composition. 

“Bamkara on Brahma Sutra, tii, 3. 32, mentions that A pant* rata mas lived as 
Krishna Dvaipayana at the time of the transition from the Kali to the Dvapara 
Yuga.* *• 


Professor Weber's History of Indian Literature, page 243(foot note). 
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The Vedlc scholar Weber gives his views about Krishna-Dvaipa- 
yana, Vyasa’s identification with the authorship of Brahma Sutra and 
Vyasa Badarayana, as follows 

‘•The Vyasa ought really to be identified with Vyasa Badarayana, though this 

appears to me at least very probable.*.The Epio poetry belongs to two distinot 

groups, vis., the Itihasa—Puraus and the Kavyas. The Kamayana belongs to the 
Kavya group and the author Valmiki is one of the teachers of Taittiriya-Pratisakhya, 
and Vyasa that of Taittiriya Araoyaka.t " 

r 

Vyasa and Valmiki were not known in the literary world so much 
as the authors of these books as they were of the Epics. All credit is 
due to the researches of Western scholars, who brought to light this 
important fact. Yet they could not reach any satisfactory solution as 
to the time and authorship of the Epics nor could they discover the 
original Epics as they were in the time of the original authors. Dr. 
Hopkins says:— 

"In faot, the greater Epic, as it stands to-day, is go heterogeneous that only the 

most unhistorical type of mind could view all this heap of good and rubbish as the 

product of one uniform source. Such a theory has indeed actually been suggested, 

but it was too fantastic to find support and has wakened only a passing interest. 

To turn from the finished product to the origin of these two poems, which arose 

far apart but euded in the same literary environment, of the source of the Kamayana 

there is little to say, for it is attributed as definitely and regularly to Valmiki as 

is the JSneid to Virgil, whom the Hindu author preceded by several centuries. Now 

tradition ascribes the great Epic also, that is, the Mahabharata (which means the 

great Bharata story and so may be called simply the Bharata), to a certain Vyasa : 

but this Vyasa is a very shadowy person to whom is ascribed also the arrangement 

of the Vedas and other works, his name meaning merely arranger or disposer. *’$ 

# 

The same writer admits that 

“Vyasa, the Epic author and his rival Valmiki, are now gods in some parts of 
India, as are the heroes of their poems who have many shrines and thousands of 
worshippers. Finally, the ghosts of 'good' women Satis are regarded as ‘new 
divinities* * to cite the expression of the Abbe Dubois, who at the end of the eighteenth 

century saw some of these uuhappy gods in the making§.Krishna is a by-name 

of Vyasa, the author of the Epic (in so far as the arranger of the mass may be called 
anthor) who, though not identified with Krishna as Supreme God, is himself 
divine, and is described as the unborn (that is, the eternal) and ancient one, the only 
eon of God born of a virgin, very part virgin, very part (anca) of God (Mbh. xii, 350, 
4,5, 51). II ” 

All these statements are very interesting, coming as they do from 
an European scholar^ of great repute, but he should have seen as an 
unprejudiced scholar what his .learned predecessors said about Vyasa 

• Professor Weber's “History of Indian Literature" page 243 

t Professor Weber's “History of Indian Literature" pages 191 and 185. 

t Dr. Hopkins* “ India Old and New,** pages 68 and 69. 

§ Dr* Hopkins' ‘^India Old and New,*’ pages 103-104. 

I Dr. Hopkins’ “India Old and New/* page 169* 
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and hid mother. The learned Weber In his note on his book " History 
of Indian Literature 91 says:— 

“Vyasa’s mother, Batyavati, is called Salankayanaja, and Fanini himself 
Salanki; the Salankayanas are ranked as Brahmanas among the Vahiksinthe 
Calcutta Scholium to Pan. v. 8.114 (bhashyena vyakhyatam). 11 # 

He should have seen that it is stated in the Mahabharata 
by the father of Vyasa, Parasara himself, that his son was born out 
of the J)oon of Siva. He should have seen that Vyasa and Valmiki 
were appearing in the scenes of the Mahabharata and the Purana 
as contemporary men. He should have explained why these authors 
were given the privilege of ascending to a position of divinity and 
immortality, as he said* They were Vedic scholars of very great repute 
and got the divine light and inspiration to compose the Epics, which were 
the scriptures of the Hindus. The Western scholars, who took so much 
trouble and spent their energy in studying Eastern languages and Vedas, 
Upanishads, Aranyaka, Sutras and Epics, are not blessed with the same 
divine light of Heaven to find out truth and discover the authors and 
their aims. The Epics are not histories. It is clearly said in the table 
of contents of the Mahabharata that the mystery behind the writing of 
Vyasa is so very difficult that even the master of literature, the son of 
Siva, i.e., Ganesha,took time to understand what he was writing at the 
dictation of Vyasa. Ganesha is said to be the remover of obstacles and 
rides on the mouse, the great enemy of books. 

Veda and sacrifice, syllables and speech, work and duty, morality and 
conscience, concentration and meditation and soul and spirit are the 
mediums through which the ancient Indians lived, moved, and had their 
being, to see the divine light of Heaven. They were not worshippers 
of any man or beast, angel or apostle, son or father, Sun or Fire. The 
quotations of Professor Wilson's Vishnu Purana will serve to explain :— 

“Omkara is Vishnu the mighty, the substance of the then Vedas, the lord of 
speech, and by its enunciation those ltakshasas are destroyed. The Sun is the 
principle part of Vishnu and light is his immutable essence, the active mani¬ 
festation of which is excited by the mystic syllable ‘OM. 1 Light effused by the 
utterance of Omkara becomes radiant, and burns up entirely the Kakshasas called 
Mandehas.” t 

The name of the chief Queen of Ravana is given as Mandodari 
and the name of the great Ikshaku king is mentioned as Mandhata. 
Then the seven horses of the Sun's car are interpreted as follows :— 
u The seven horses of the Sun's car are the metres of the Vedas, 
Gayatri, Vripati, Ushnih, Jayati, Trishtub, Amishtub and Panktri." 

* Professor A. Weber’s “ The History of Indian Literature,” page 96-(101). 
Footnote. 

+ Professor Wilson's "The Vishnu Parana" page 222, Book VU1,. Chapter VIII. 



The speculation of the cosmogonic hymns of the Rig Veda is the 
starting point of the evolution of Hindu religious divine thought, 
which led to the concept of a Purusha-Visvakarma to the lay, 
Hiranyagarbha to the valiant, Prajapati to the sacrificers, and Soul to 
the wise Kapila to play the passive part of a spectator aroused from his 
slumber of rest by the primeval matter (Prakriti) undergoing successive 
stages of development. 

In the Rig Veda the fight between Britta and Indra is recited as 
well as in Taittriya Samhita. It establishes the importance of the 
Taittriya books as recording incidents of a very early Vedic period 
and not after that of Yajnavalkya, as was wrongly interpreted by 
Western scholars. The learned Professor Max Muller interpreted the 
battle of Britta and Indra as the principal subject of the early mythology 
with which the Aryan forefathers saw the divine light. 

“I look upon the sun«rise and sunset, on the daily return of day and night, on 
the battle between light and darkness, on the whole solar drama in all its details 
that is acted every day, every month, every year, in Heaven and in earth, as the 
principal subject of early mythology. 1 consider that the very idea of divine powers 
sprang from the wonderment with which the forefathers of the Aryan famUy stared 
at the bright (deva) powers that came and went, no one knew whence or whither; 
that never failed, never faded, never died, and were called immortal... ...Clouds, 
storms, rains, lightning and thunder, were spectacles, but above all others impressed 
the imagination of the early Aryans and basied it most in finding terrestrial objects 
to compare with their ever varying aspect. 1 ' *. 

11 Nature in her twofold aspect of daily change, morning and 
evening, light and darkness—aspects which may expand with those of 
spring and winter, life and death, nay even of good and evil.” The 
English Rig Veda translation by the learned Professor will convince of 
the mysticism of the name of the wife of Kasyapa, Aditya, whom, 
Pargiter found non-Aryan. 

“Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality the earliest name invented to 
express the Infinite; not the Infinite as the result of a long process of abstract 
reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible by the naked eye, the endless expanse, 
beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky." t 

In the Rig Veda the hymn on the Sun (ist Mandala, 50 Sukta) 
is addressed as the divine light before the race of Gods and the 
commentator Savan interpreted Sun as the God Paramatma. The Sun 
has two mythological twin ' sons, Asvini Kumars, by Saranyu, the 
daughter of Visvakarma. The twins are supposed to be the physicians 
of the gods, who received oblations at the sacrifices through the good 

• Max Mailer ••Scienceof Language," 1882. Vol II, pages 5(15,066. 

t Professor Max Mailer’s Rig Veda (translation) Vol. I (1869), page 286. 
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offices of sage Cyavana and his father-in-law King Sarjati, referred 
to in Vedic hymns, 1st Mandala, 51 Sukta. In the same Sukta, Indra 
is addressed as he who, by killing Britta, raised the Sun in the sky 
to be the observed of all observers. He brought forth rain for sage 
Angira and Atri as well. He used his thunder to save the sacrificer 
and blessed the sage Bitnada with wealth and food. The annotator 
Sayan gives two meanings of Gotra, as he who brought rain or who 
discovered the stolen cows. Without Aranyaks, without Upanishads, 
without Epics truth could not be explained. It was Narada who first con¬ 
ceived the idea of preparing the Bharata Sanihita, the source of the two 
Epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. This is clearly mentioned 
in the Narayana section of the Mahabharata, which makes the connection 
with Narayana Upanishad etc., mentioned in the quotation before. 

That Vyasa and Valmiki belonged to the same time is clear from 
instances in the Mahabharata as being present at important assemblies, 
also mentioned in Debi Bhagabata, one of the 18th Puranas of the 
Hindus.* In the Debi Bhagabata it is said that by the grace of 
Narayana through the worship of Saraswati, Valmiki, Vyasa, Bhrigu 
and Brihaspati saw the divine light of knowledge and wrote their works 
of instruction to the world. Bharadwaja is mentioned as a pupil of 
Valmiki and the same Bliaradwaja appears in the Mahabharata in a 
discourse with Bhrigu as his preceptor. 

This synchronizes the question of time. Besides, in the Pratis- 
khyan Sutras of Black Yajus, Valmiki and Bharadwaja are mentioned 
in the list of teachers.! 

The Bharata Samhita consisted of accounts of Gods and Asuras 
and the teachings of Sanatakumar, Narada, Narayana, Bhrigu, Bharad¬ 
waja and the ancient Kshatriya teachings handed down from Santanu 
in the discourses of various old kings and priests and in the advice of 
Bhisma to Yudhisthira, which was first compiled by Vyasa and subse¬ 
quently enlarged at the instance of Janmejoya I and later on by Yajna- 
valkya and others. In the old pioneer days of Ancient India finding 
one's way through life was a very difficult problem. Many roads con¬ 
verged to one point, but not by a straight path. How shall one find 
his way to the right trail of life and avoid the wrong ones ? To show 
life's correct path was the great task before the Epic writers of India 
and they did it by vivid examples, so that a traveller of the earth 
might not come back to the place wherefrom he began his first journey 
without reaching the goal of bliss and eternity. The great Western poet 
Shakespeare said:— 

• Debi Bhagabata, Canto IX, Chapter V. 

f Prof. Weber f a History of Indian Literature, page 102. 



“All that lives must die 

Passing through Nature to Eteraity. ” # 

‘•There* divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will. ’*f 

But Milton saidy “Out of our evil seek to bring forth good.” 
Western Sanskrit scholars like Max Muller etc., ascribed the origin of 
Divine light to Britta Samhara of the Veda and the Bharata Samhita, 
but that was not the true interpretation. The great Western scholars 
should have seen that the Eastern Vedic hymn-makers and sadrificers 
speak of three lights rather than one light of morning. The Sun and 
the Moon were made the progenitors of distinct races by the Epic 
authors and Purans. There were ten Gotras in the ten Aprisuktas of 
Rk. Samhita intended originally each for members of a different Gotra. 
The Lightstoma (Jyotistoma), Cowstoma (Gostoma) and Life-stoma 
(Ayustoma) are the three lights or stomas conducive to 'Hindu scriptu¬ 
ral Heaven*. By the first the man on earth is firmly established, by the 
second the gods drove the Asuras away and by the third the gods took 
possession (Ayuvata) of the Asuras. 

The ancient deities and sages of India are mythical. Purans give 
a long list of their pupils and descendants, but the founders of the 
families cannot be traced in chronological order. The Epics disclose 
their identities. Even the learned Pargiter is confused s— 

••The earliest time at which a real Angirasa Bis hi is aUeged to have existed was 
in the reign of Hariachandra of Ayodhya when AJigarta sold his son Sunashepa as 
a sacrificial victim instead of Rohjta, and Ayasa officiated as a priest at the cere¬ 
mony. '*£ 

There was but one Angiras, the progenitor of the family who 
described the shrines of India in the Annusasana Parva, Chapter XXV, 
which speaks of the ancient geography of India and lastly that the 
people went to the Himalayas, the abode of the gods and sages, to 
engage themselves in religious meditation in order to catch a glimpse of 
divine light and to throw off the transient mortal coil there. There 
is a discourse in the Mahabharata in 85th Chapter, Annusasana Parva of 
how the sacrifices were offered through fire and how the animal ere* 
ation—animate and inanimate—was made. And, what is more, it gives 
the interesting mystery of the god-fathers of sage Bhrigu, Angira and 
Kabi etc., and their descendants, who were all born out of sacrifices but 
not by the fiat of will. This the European scholars have not perhaps 
noticed • 

The relevant portion of the translation of the texts will be of 
interest. It will prove the worthlessness of all sorts of accusations 

* Hamid Act 1, Scene 2. t Act V. Scene 2. * 

t Prof. Pargiter** “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition/* page 219, 
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against Brahma, Rudra, Indra and Brihaspati, Bhrigu and others about 
incestuous and illicit connections. It will also show that the aim of the 
Epic is to convince the world that God is manifest in His creation. One 
can feel His presence but cannot see Him with the material eye as an 
object. There is purpose in God’s creation and the earth is not a place 
to satisfy one's ambitions and senses only. The mere intercourse 
between male and female does not bring forth children. They were 
sought J>y prayers and sacrifices with the true explanation given for 
their necessity. The gods and sages were not so many products of 
nature but they fulfilled certain functions of creation. Fire is the true 
origin of creation and it is in every element and without it even the gods 
cannot bring forth children. Fire helped Indra in killing Britta and in 
the case of Tarakassura the same help was sought, but fire hid 
himself and a game of hide and seek followed. The frog, elephant, and 
parrot helped the gods to find where fire was hiding and were cursed 
by the fire, one after the other. It was in volcano, submarine fire and 
in the branches of trees which cause wild fire. This truth of existence of 
fire-animals enlightened gods. The gods were then so ignorant that 
even animal instincts show the divine light which the gods did not 
possess. This is the important part of the work of the Epic which could 
not be done by Vedas and Vedangas, which adore the gods and sages so 
much in their hymns. 

Vashishtha said:—“Formerly I als> heird this history. O llama, called Brahma* 
darshana, about the achievement of the Grandfather Brahman who is at one with the 
Supreme Soul. To a sacrifice performed formerly hy that formost of gods, ris, 
the Lord of itudra, O you of great power, who on that occasion had assumed the 
form of Varuna. there came the ascetics and all the celestials headed by Agni.... 
Brahman was pouring libations on the fire. While thus engaged, the Grandfather 
became worked up with desire. As soon as the seed came <«ut, he took it up with 
the sacrificial ladle and poured it as a libation of clarified butter, <> delighter of the 
Bhrigus, with the necessary Mantras, on the burning fire. Fr»m that seed, Brah* 
man of great power caused the four orders of creatures to come into being. That 
seed of the Grandfather was endued with the three qualities of Goodness, Darkness, 
and Ignorance. From that element in it, which represented the quality of Good¬ 
ness, sprang all mobile creatures gifted with the principle of action. From the 
element of ignorance in it, sprang all immobile creatures. Th * qua'ity of Goodness, 
however, which lived in that seed, entered both kinds of existence. That quality 
of Goodness is of the nature of Light. It is eternal and of it is uuendiug Space. In 
all the creatures the quality of Goodness is preseut and is at one with that light 
which shows what is right and what is wrong. Wheu the s*e l of Brahman was 
thus poured as a libation on that sacrificial fire, there came from it, O powerful one, 
three-beings into existence. They were three male persons gifted with bodies 
that partook of the nature of the circumstances from which they respectively ori¬ 
ginated* One arose first from the fire (called Bhrik) and hence he passed by the 
name of Bhrigu. A seoond came from the burning charcoals md hence be pasted by 
the name of Angiras. The third originated from a heap of extinguished charcoals and 
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he passed by the name of Karl It has been already said that the first came out 
with flames issuing from his body and hence he was called Bhrigu. From the rays 
of the sacrificial fire originated another called Mnrichi. Ft cm Marichi {afterwards) 
sprang Kashyapa. It has been already said that from the (burning) charcoals ori¬ 
ginated Angiras. The dwarf tti«<his called Yalikhillyas originated from the blades 
of Kusha grass spread out in that sacrifice. From the same blades of Kusa grass, 0 
you of great power* originated Atri. From the ashes of the fire originated the 
twice-born hishis, ns.* the Vaikhanashas, endued with penances and given to Vedic 
learning and oil of excellent qualities, i rom the eyes of Agni origi inted the twin 
Ash wins endued with great beauty. At last* from his ears, originated the Prajapatis. 
The Itishis origiuated from the pores of Agni’s body. From his sweat originated 
Chhandas, and from his strength originated Mind. Therefore Agni has been said 
to be all the celestials in his individual self, by Uishis endued with Vedio learning 
guided by the authority of the Vedas. The pieces of wood that keep alive the 
flames of Agni are considered as the Months. The Juices the fuel yields form the 
Fortnights. The liver ot Agni is called the Day and Night* and his fierce light is 
called the Muh urtas. Ihebiood of Agni is considered a* the source of the Kmlras. 
From bis blood originated the gold-hued celestials called the Maitradevatas From 
his smoke originated the Vasus. From his flames originated the Kudras ns also the 
(twelve) Adityas of great effulgence. The Planets unn Constellations and other 
stars that have been set in their respective orbits in the sky. are considered as the 
(burning) charcoals of Agni. '1 he first Creator of the universe declared Agni to be 
Supreme Brahma and Eternal* aud the giver of all desires. This is* indeed* a 
mystery. 

“After all these births had token place, Mahadeva who had assumed the form 
of Varuna(for his sacrifice) and who had Tavana for his soul, said: -‘This excellent 
Scriflce is mine. 1 am the Grahapati in it. The three-beings that first originated 
from the sacrificial fire are mine. Forsooth, they should be considered as my children. 
Know this* ye god who range through the skies. They are fruits of this Sacrifice. 

• Agni said:—‘these children haveoriginated from my limbs. They have all depended 
upon me as the cause of their being. They should, therefore, be considered as my 
children. Mahadeva in the form of Varuna has erred in this matter.* After this, 
the Master of all the worlds, the Grandfather of all creatures* ri:.* Brahuian* then 
said:—‘These children are mine.* The seed which 1 poured upon the sacrificial fire 
was mine. I am the performer of this sacrifice. 1 poured on the sacrificial fire, 
the seed that came out of myself, lie who hus planted the seed always enjoys the 
fruit. The principal cause of these births is my se^d. The celestials went to the 
Grandfather aud having bowed th*ir heads to him and joined their hands in respect, 
they said to-him: - ‘All of ua* O illustrious one, and the entire universe of mobile and 
immobile creatures* are your offspring* O sire* let* Agni of burning flames, and the 
illustrious and powerful Mahadeva who has, for this sacrifice, assumed the form of 
Varuna* have their with. 

“At these Words* although born of Brahman* the powerful Mahadeva in the 
form of Varuna* the king of all aquatic creatures received the first-born one* vis.* 
Bhrigu effulgent as the Sun, as his own child. The Grandfather then intended 
that Angiras should become the son of Agni. Knowing the truth, the Grandfather 
then took Kavi as his own son. Busy with procreating creatures for peopling the 
Barth* Bhrigu* who is considered as a Prajapnti, thence came to be called aa Varuna*s 
offspring. Gifted with every prosperity, Angiras passed as the offspring of Agni* and 
the celebrated Kavi came to be known as the child of Brahman himself. Bhrigu 
and Angiras* who had originated from the fire and the charcoals of Agni respectively* 
became the procreators of extensive races and tribes in the world* Indeed these 
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three, vis.. Bhrigu and Angiraeand Kavi. considered as Prajapati. are the progenitarp 
of many races and tribes* All are the children of these three. 

“Know this. 0 powerful hero. Bhrigu begot seven sons all of whom became eqnal 
to him in merits and qualities. Their names areChyarana. Vajrashirshan. Suchi Urra, 
Sliukra. tlfat giver of boons Vibhu and Savana. These are the seven They are child¬ 
ren of Bhrigu and are hence Bhargavas. They are also colled Varunas on account 
of their ancestor Bhrigu having been adopted by Mahadeva in the form of Varuoa. 
Vou belong to the race of Bhrigu. Angiras begot eight sons. They also are known 
as Varunas. Their names are Vrihaspati. Utathya, Payasya. Shanti, Dhira, Virupa. 
SamvartA. and Sudhanwan the eighth. These eight are considered also as the child¬ 
ren of Agni. Freed from every evil, they are devoted to knowledge only. The sons 
of Kavi. who was adopted by Brahman himself, are also known as Varunas. Eight 
in number all of them became progenitors of races and tribes. Auspicious by nature, 
they all knew Brahm. The names of the eight sons of Kari are Kavi, Kavya. 
Dhrishnu, U ah an as endued with great intelligence, Bhrigu, Viraja, Kashi and Ugra 
knowing every duty. These are the eight sons of Kavi. By them the whole world 
has l een peopled. They are all called Prajapatis, and they have procreated many 
offspring. Thus, O chief of IJhrigu’s race has the whole world been peopled with 
the children of Angiras, and Kavi and Bhrigu. The powerful and Supreme Lord, 
Alabadeva in the f< rm ofVarunn which he had assumed for his sacriflee had first, 
O learned Brahmana, adopted both Kavi and Angir& 9 . Hence, these two are con¬ 
sidered as of Vanina. After that the eater of sacrificial libations, viz., the god of fire, 
adopted Angiras. Hence all the children of Angiras are known as belonging to the 
race of Agni. 

* ‘ The Grandfather Brahman was formerly propitiated by all the deities who 
said to him, ‘Let thes*' lords of the universe save us all. Let all of them become 
progenitors of offspring. Let all of them become endued with penances. Through 
yout favour, let all these rescue the world. Let them become procre<-‘tors aud 
extenders of races and tribes and let them increase your power. Let all of them 
become thorough masters of the Vedas and let them be perf >rmers of great deeds. 
Let nil of them be friends to the divine cause. Indeed, let all of them become gifted 
with auspiciousness. Let them become founders of extensive races aud tribes and 
let all of them be great Kishis. Let all of them be gifted with great penances and 
let all of them be devoted to high celibacy All of us. as also all these, are your 
offspring, 0 you of great power. You, O Grandfather, are the Creator of both the 
celestials and the firahmanas. Marichi is your first offspring. All these also 
that are called Bhargavns are your progeny. Looking at this fact, 0 Grandfather, 
we shall all help and support one another. All these shall, thus multiply their progeny 
And establish your self at the beginning of each ©on after the universal destruction.* 
Thus addressed by them, Brahmnn. the grandf ither of all the worlds, said to them,— 
So be it 1 I am pleased with you all l—Having said so to the celestials, he proceeded to 
the place he had come from. This is what took place in days of Yore in that sacrifice 
of the great Mahadeva, that foremost one of all the celestials, in the beginning of 
creation, when he for the purposes of his sacrifice had assumed the form of Varuna. 
Agni is Brahman. He is Pashupati. He is Sstva. He is Kudra. He is Prajapati* 

It is well-known that gold is the offspring of Agni.** • 

All these are nothing less than miracles. No one witnessed the 
acts of creation. The presumed laws and the miracles are exactly on 
the same level. There is nothing to prove that what cannot he accom- 

_ • Professor M. N. Dutt’s “A prose English translation of the Mahabharata" 

Anaushasana Parvs, Chapter LXXXV, pages 186-r-lS9, Slokas 87—147, 
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pltshed by man can be done by the Creator Himself if He wishes to do 
so to accomplish His end. The use of the miracle is to manifest the divine 
power of the Creator against the law of nature. It is designed to con¬ 
demn the scepticism of unbelievers by direct proof of extraordinary things 
which are not capable of being done by anyone else but tne Creator 
Himself. No science or knowledge can comprehend or explain its causes. 
The use of the miracle is to manifest the divine power and wisdom f to 
confirm the faith of the God's devoted apostles and followers. There is 
a miracle in every book of religion of the world and men like Locke, 
Chctham, Newton and a host of other learned men belived them and 
wrote on the subject. 

Faith creates God, hymns follow. The Vedic hymn-makers saw the 
light of Heaven in the Rainbow in the sky in the hymn of Indra # . In 
this hymn the Asuras Britta and Sambara are referred to as being 
killed by Him. It mentions the seven colours in the Rainbow and the 
seven rivers of India. The divine light comes from the rays of the 
sun, the colours of the Rainbow, wisdom of patriarchs, sages and sound* 
of voice, which are all seven. Fire is represented as a horse, as it is 
in the MahaMiarata Pousya Parva. There are two hymns on the horse 
in the Rig Veda (Mandala i, 162 and 163 Suktas). In the hymn of 
the Rig Veda, 2nd Mandala, 38 Sukta, on the sun, the reference of weav¬ 
ing girls day and night is made exactly as is found by Utamka in 
Pousya Parva. This proves the study of the Rig Veda by him. This 
is the divine light which the Rig Veda throws and is reflected in the 
Epic Mahabliarata. The Veda is said to have come from the mouth of 
the flames of the fire and received the name of Jataveda and, what 
is more, it is in the stomach of every living animal which digests the 
food it takes and that is another cause of that name of the fire. 

The fire seems to be the chief creative principle. It is only reason¬ 
able that when force of will is combined with the principle of energy 
the p in iple of creation begins in the sacrifice. The parents sacrifice 
their own interests for the sake of their children. There is a sort of 
fire which onsumes their own self-interest although the son is bom in 
the Banes of passion. Wish is the father of the son, and the sacrifice 
demonstrates the creative principle on earth. But when, beguiled by 
selfish love of sway, parents contend with sons, they fight. The infatuat¬ 
ed fool disowns the author of the creation and feels no compunc¬ 
tion in killing dear ones for the sake of possession of the earth. In the 
case of the Heavenly Father, who is not seen like earthly parents, 
there seems to be no obligation or. the part of men* who revolt 

• Rig Veda 2nd mandala, 12 Sukta. 
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easily without any rhyme or reason when anything stands in their 
way. 

v 

A man's heart devises his own way. God is far above aH 
that is earthly« He neither instigates anybody to commit any sin or 
crime nor does he punish any transgressor himself with his own hands. 
The hardening of heart and mind follow when there is no check. The 
work of blind passion creates enormities of crime which give courage 
to the fteak to combine and rise against the powerful. The cruel per¬ 
secutions of a tyrant create a sort of horror against the perpetrator 
and the crime in the minds of people—which the human punishment 
of law cannot do, * This is the purpose of the Indian Epics, viz 9i to 
teach by example to shun the wicked and to emulate the good. The 
intelligence of a cultured people can invent more powerful weapons than 
the boon of God Brahma or the sacrifice. Sacrifice is not only the 
origin of creation in Hindu mythology but of granting Loons to the 
Asuras, who performed it by all sorts of penances for that purpose. 

Both the Asuras and the Devas indulged in the sacrifices and 
received boons. Brahma is sacrifice and it is he who always gave the 
boons to the great Asuras. When their persecutions became very 
great and unbearable, the Devas, headed by Brahma (sacrifice) approach¬ 
ed Vishnu or Narayana to save creation from the exactions of the 
powerful tyrants. The powerful Ravana, Kartavirja-Arjuna, etc., were 
all killed by Rama and Farasurama, a man and a sage, through the 
divine dispensation which is nothing less than a miracle. The vast 
army of Demons after all were defeated by an army of gorillas and 
monkeys; the thousand hands of Kartavirja-Arjuna could not resist the 
power of two arms with an axe. This is the symbol of the power of 
God before the imagery of human power. The mere numerical strength 
of an army and the good generalship of well-known conquerors fail to- 
accomplish even trifling things against the will of the Omnipotent 
Father. 

The Epic conception of God is not that of the hymn-maker of the 
Vedas or of the learned sages of*the Upanishad Philosophy, Aranyaka, 
etc., or the performer of the Vedic rites or sacrifices, but it is that of one 
meditative God Narayana who combined the Hindu trinity of gods and 
Vedas into one syllable, ,< Om, ,, which is sufficient for the purpose of 
meditation and concentration of mind to hold communion with God 
above and the soul within. 

The spirit of God is not discerned by every man. The majority of 
men are wholly blind with passion and selfishness. Science and philo¬ 
sophy seek the truth 9 culture and knowledge realise it when found, but 
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the soul of the man only can feel, if awakened, the communication and 
relation of the soul in the universe in common within him. No fear 
or terror of thunder can deter or blind the soul holding communion with 
the absolute soul of the vast universe. It confers such a strength as 
will conquer everything before it, however hard and difficult. A miracle 
is performed by Him at every instance. The great sage, who was 
reputed to have swallowed the ocean, could not kill Ravana but advised 
Rama to do it. He was then far too advanced to think of playing the 
demonstrator in the moral physical laboratory of the world. 

One cannot get into the very heart-life of even a beloved and inti¬ 
mate friend and relation but one can touch and feel ‘the most delicate 
omniscient. Being with every thought, motion and desire He catches 
minutely and accurately everything that is in the soul of His beloved 
devotee—this is the Divine light! What joy, peace and victory dwell 
in the heart of one whose troubles, worries and fears are all dissolved 
in the great ocean of Heavenly love and faith, where everything is but 
infinite and everlasting joy, peace and victory. God's angels have 
charge of those who have faith in Him and there were the seven apostles 
in the different cycles of time who were not ordinary mortals, the 
patriarchs of ancient Hindu Society that their births and spans of life 
would be like that of ordinary mortals. 

Even now in India there are thousands of Yogis residing in the cold 
icy mountains of the Himalayas living for two or three centuries in the 
same state on the summits, which scientific men with all their modern 
appliances have repeatedly failed to do. Instances are not wanting of 
their performing wonderful feats which cannot even he dreamt of by 
ordinary mortals. There are instances of Yogis living many days 
beneath the surface of the earth or under water without being dead or 
decomposed, or even sick. The Epics demonstrate by their various 
examples of glorious kings and wise priests that the world’s applause is 
a, fleeting dream. The mighty kings of matchless prowess and sov¬ 
ereignity who traced their lineages to the Sun and the Moon now onlv 
linger in the hardly believed tales. • 

It is certain that the instinct of honour which ia fostered in the 
breast of man is strongly appealed to when one is conscious of being 
nobly or heavenly born. This is the idea of the heaven-born sons con¬ 
nected with sacrifices and deities. Bhisma, who pays the debt of duty, 
has a right to relate his experiences. The arduous penances that have 
been practised by him obstructing fate for countless years drew the 
attention of the age as a marvel and invested him with the name of 
Debabrata» dying at will. By reading or hearing the Epics people 



realise the fate of ambition, selfishness and glory, so that these may not 
influence them to do wrongs, especially when all will perish like their 
predecessors, the glorious accounts of whose actual accomplishments are 
now mere nursery tales. Such is the fate of ambition and glory in the 
earth below. The infatuated fool who calls the earth his own and fights 
for it, should see the results of the past in the fates of the heaven-born 
heroes. 

Ome must realise that it is not worthy to waste energy and life for 
the possession of wealth or gratification of the senses, but one must try 
to conquer self and think of sacrificing one’s own pleasures of the senses 
for the amelioration of suffering humanity. This is the gospel of divine 
light that the Epics preach to the world. The Epics, if rightly under¬ 
stood, are not sectarian books of religion as the Western scholars took 
them to Lc. The attribute of God Narayana in the Ramayana and the 
Mahahharata in the persons of Rama and Krishna against Parasurama 
and Balarama, who are called the incarnations of Vishnu, if rightly 
understood, will mean not only cultured men of divine energy and 
intellect, but will also speak of the difference between the Vedic ideal of 
Vishnu and his incarnation. In the hymn of the Rig Veda it is clearly 
stated by the commentator to be so in the case of the two great Pandava 
heroes, Bhima and Arjuna, whose godfathers were Wind and Indra. 

Happiness springs from the act. The main purpose of life is action 
and not quality. Though manners spring from men’s qualities, their 
happiness and misery depend on their own actions. God is not in any 
way responsible for this as He has given free will to man. Nobility is 
the virtue of a family of honourable descent and is in all nations greatly 
esteemed. Masses are led by fear. Poverty is transparent; riches 
are but a cloak for ills. Man is made of body, soul and spirit. It is 
good for a man to die before he has done anything worthy of death. 
He who commits no crime requires no law. It is not the counsel but 
the speaker’s worth which gives weight to his speech. It is for this 
reason heaven’s light descended from the mouth of the God Narayana 
himself to Narada, the divine minstrel, first in the Bharata Sam- 
hita, the source of the two Epics of India. Evil counsel is swift 
in its march and the majority of men are wicked as they have not the 
enjoyment of virtuous conduct. To make them feel the effects of 
virtue and vice, not by their own experience but by the fates of others, 
is wholesome and necessary. This is the task of the Indian Epics. 

In the Epics the mention of law, customs, usages, and their growth 
and changes, give the world the vision of right and wrohg with the 
change of time and ideals. The various examples and vicissitudes of 
life of various contending parties of Devas and Asuras, kings and priests. 



brothers and cousins, of ruling dynasties, good and bad, virtuous and 
wicked, give an interesting insight into one God and to form an ideal 
life for steering across the sea of troubles to bear the hardships and 
sufferings of life in the so-called vale of tears. The divine light 
illumines the dark pages of destiny and makes man full of courage and 
energy to overcome the greatest difficulty with coolness and forbearance. 
This is what the ideal examples of Yudhisthira, Rama, Kunti, Sita and 
Draupadi teach. It is said, gods are upheld by Vedic sacrifices and 
men are upheld by the laws of the land. Narada, Bhrigu, Sukra, 
Bharadwaja and Agastya play many roles in the Epics. 

The great Epic Mahabharata is described in the opening stanzas 
of the table of contents not merely as an Epic, but a Samhita, a Purana, 
a history, a poem and a book of social, moral, political and religious 
institutions and Upanishad. The Ramayana, on the other hand, is a 
poem observing the rules of grammar, etc. There is also a clear mention 
as to the origin of the name '* Mahabharata in the history of the 
family of the glorious Bharata King Santanu. Dr. Hopkins 9 views on 

the inter-relation of the two Epics' final growth is very interesting. 

“ In regard to the final growth of each, it may be said at once that neither 
Epic was developed quite independently of the other. The later Ramayana implies 
the Mahabharata, as the later Mahabharata recognizes the Hamayana of Valmiki. 
It is not, then, a question of absolute separation, but only of the length we may go 
in separating.*’ t»,...Long before there was any allusion to Valmiki’s Ramayana, the 
base of the great Epic, the substance of the Bharati Katha, is recognised in Hindu 
literature; while the latest addition to the great Epic refers to Valmiki himself 
as a man who is to be. that is, who is already, famous, yacas te gryam hhavisyati, 
xiit, 18, 8—10. Between these extremes lies the Ramayana. The Ramayana 
recognizes Janam$jaya as an ancient hero, and knows Kurus and Panchalas and 
the town of Ilastinapur tii, 68.13). The story of Pandus, the gist of the present 
Epic, is presumably later tha i the story of Rama; the former everywhere recogniz¬ 
ing the latter as an ancient tale. We must therefore on these data make the 
following distinctions: il) The story of Rama is older than the story of the 
Pandus. (2) The Pandu story has absorbed the Bharati Katha. (3) The Bharati 
Katha is older than Valmiki*s poem.?.. .. There is hardly a field in which Vyasa and 
Valmiki do not echo the same words. General descriptive epithets and phrases that 
paint the effect of grief and anger, or the appearance of city and forest} the 
aspest of battle and attitude of warriors, with'Short characterisation of weapons 
and steeds are all as frequent as the mass of similes found in both Epies in the 
same words. In the last category, identical similes are drawn from gods, men, 
animals, and physical phenomena. Again both poets, as shown above, use the same 
phrases of speech, as they do also of noises, and of the coarse of time; and finally 
there are many didactic verses, almost or quite the same in both Epics. In the 
list of parallels given elsewhere 1 havb incorporated su *h examples as 1 have noticed 

of identical or nearly identical phrases and verses. *’§ 

- _ . -- . - . -. . .— ■ - ..—--- -—-- 

* First boob, Chapter 99, Verse 48, Mbh. 

-t Dr. Hopkins* “ The Great Epic of India/ 1 page 59. 

X Dr. Hopkins* “The Great Indian Epic*’ page 64. 

I Dr. Hopkins* “The Great Indian Epic ” page 71. 
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The number of Slokas in the Bharata Samhita or the Mahabharata 
of 24000 Slokas coincides with the number of Slokas of the Ramayana. 
Professor Weber's views are as follows 

“ Now this allegorical form of the Itamayana certainly indicates, a priori, that 

r 

this poem is later than the war-part of the Mahabharata ; and we might fairly 
assume, further, that the historical events upon which the two works are respectively 
based stand to each other in a similar relation. 

The whole of the Jih book Uttarakanda Ramayana and all the 
episodes in the first book of Ramayana contain mention of Narayana 
as the God divine 1 as it is in the Mahabharata. One very important 
fact is that Uttaram Charita represents the Uttarakanda of the 
Ramayana and not what Western scholars found to be the original 
Ramayana (the first six books). 

Western scholars all thought that the Mahabharata related to the 
battie of Kurukshettra and to the Pandavas or Panchalas and Kurus, 
the two fighting factors of India. The Epics, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, however, were not the account of battles of conquering 
heroes hut a series of revelations in a connected link of instruction 
to the world with the mythology of the Devas and Asuras and 
the spiritual and moral instructions in the discourses of great men 
of the past. It was not a drama or Kavya in the beginning but an 
entertaining piece of literature, meant as a sort of instruction at the 
royal sacrifices on the distinct days of a sacrifice to distinct classes of 
people or on a distinct subject. The Bharata Samhita is the first Epic 
of India, sung by Narada in honour of Narayana after the Vedic 
pcri>d. In Kadambari, Narada’s daughter is said to have followed the 
line of the father. 

The Sanskrit literature, Kavya and Drama, of later date than the 
Epic, give better ideas of things of the past than the fertile imaginations 
of the cultured scholars, who tried to establish connection between the 
West and the East by all sorts of theory and dogma. The parallelism 
might be found striking and clear, but not always justifying a bold and 
sweeping conclusion. The people of India were never punished for the 
fault of their king, as happened in Egypt. The cruel persecutions of a 
tyrant, described in the Epic, create a sort of disgust and horror against 
the crimes he practised. Brittasura and Ravana are called a Dasyu and 
a demon, respectively. The enormities they practised served the purpose 

of awakening a revulsion against them by prompting the soul within. 
This cannot be produced by law, punishment or war. This is the im¬ 
portant function of the ancient Epic, to bring into life and operation the 

• Profesaor Weber’s “ History of Indian Literature," page 192. 
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dormant faculties of couscience and energies of tl it mass. Th$ general 

depravity of the human mind and its propensity to do *Vroog to, others 

are evident. The natural man does not inhale the breath of God 

ordinarily. The poet Milton sang:— 

««*** innocence, that as a veil 

Had shadow'd them from knowing ill, was gone, 

Just confidence, and native righteousness, 

And honour from about them; naked left 
To guilty shame. 1 ’ (Paradise Lost, IX. 154.) 

The Epics and Dramas educate the mass in the progress of time. The 
Drama owed its origin to the E^pic. The Ramayana speaks of Rama and 
Ravana, and in the war the allies of Rama were beasts of the forest 
headed by sages and Ravana’s brother, who was good and wise. Both 
the Epics represent Samkhya and Yoga philosophy and instances are not 
wanting of gods, sages and pious kings being translated to heaven, 
earth and infernal regions or transformed into beasts for any omissions 
or co Emissions or by curses. The reconstruction of the Vedic religion 
on the basis of an animistic theory is the work of time. All gods are 
derived from the memory of great men. Drama is the outcome of the 
reverence paid to the spirits of the dead and the performance was 
meant to gratify the dead. He who loses, is damned. This tells on the 
mass imagination more than anything else. It is consequently a victory 
on one side and death ou the other. 

Every one imagines others happy and is anxious to exchange his own 
state with theirs. Religion reversed this corruption of mind born of lazy 
habits. This state of things is more or less due to youthful excursions 
of the senses without restraint, which culture and education alone can 
confer. Knowledge alone can sober down the self-sufficiency and 
presumption of man. Examples better than precepts educate man in 
changing the habits of the mass. Ignorance induces one to follow the 
occupation in which one is born and bred and one’s vision is 
circumscribed and narrowed down. One is afraid to. move out of the rut. 
This narrow state of things the Ramayana depicts when Rama killed a 
Sudra for practising Yoga, but no such thing is found in the Maha- 
bharata. This speaks of the age of the Ramayana, if the story is not an 
interpolation. 

However, Epic poetry stands at the head of the old Sanskrit 
literature and is divided into two distinct groups : Purana and Kavya. 
The Yajur Veda is distinguished by the White and Black scheols 9 contaior 
ing as it does the formulae for the entire sacrificial ceremonials except 
Soma* sacrifice* In the Aranyaka of the White Yajur Asvala is men* 
tioned as the Hotar of Janaka, the king of Videha, and his Sutra is 
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called Asvalayana Sut*ra. Saunaka is said to have destroyed his own 
Sutra in favour of liis pupil Asvala. There are numerous examples of 
the Ayana at the end of the Author’s name, viz ; Saundilayana, Latayana, 
Salankayana, Badarayana, Kalyayana, etc. This gives a clue to 
the time of the Ramayana’s composition if not the name of the authttr 
himself. The Ramayana, at the end of the table of contents of the first 
six books, is clearly mentioned as Ravana Bad ha Kavya and not 
Ramaaarita, as is mentioned in the Mahabharata by Bhargava and by 
Valmiki himself in Uttarakanda, 84 Canto. 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana gives the installation of Rama and’ 
his Asvamedha sacrifice with the true incidents and his character 
fully depicted, which brought tears to the eyes of Rama’s brother. 
It will be seen that Jaimini Bharata relates only Yudhisthira’s 
great Asvamedha sacrifice and the Asvamedha Parva. It in fact 

TSi 

describes the character of the Pandavas and their enemies in rela¬ 
tion to virtue and vice. The fall of the Pasupat cult and rise of t^e 
Narayana cult is the aim of the Bharata Samhita. In the Brahmana of 
the White Yajus and Annusasana Parva, Tandya is mentioned as a 
teacher of the Pasupat cult and Ravana was his follower. Vyasa and 
Parasara belonged to the Pasupat cult, though descended from Vasistha. 

It was when Siva cottld not remove the affliction of separation from his 
son Suka, and Siva’s loon of seeing the spectre of his departed son was 
all the more unbearable, that Vyasa sought Narada’s help and was 
relieved. Narada’s lesson to Vyasa’s son made him ascend to heaven in 
person. Vyasa was eventually immortalised as being the author of the 
Mahabharata. His impartial and successful exposition of the Narayana 
cult made the world believe him to be an incarnation of Narayana. 
Benares was the centre of the Pasupat cult and there Vyasa’s followers 
established the Narayana Murti, now worshipped as Adikeshaba, and 
Vyasa was idolised at the Palace Ghat of the Maharajah of Benares at 
Ranmagore, where people even now worship him. 

In Uttarakanda it is said that the brother of Rama visited Cyavana 
and Valmiki. They were not different men but had different names in 
different places according to the changes in the modes of life. C>avana 
was practising Yoga when anthills grew round him. Sarjati’s daughter 
opened his eyes by striking them with a stick or her hairpin out of curi- 
ousity when she accompanied her father’s hunting expedition. To 
relieve the king’s equippages of an attack of disease by the curse of 
the sage, tht king had to marry bis daughter to the sage. This trans* 
gression on the part of Cyavana made him leave the place of his 
religious practices. It was when an incident having a close resemb¬ 
lance to this past experience occurred that he uttered the first Sloka in 
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penitence and grief—which was the neucleus of- the Ramayana. He 
not only utilised the warning himself but wanted to leave a lasting 
warning to the world behind him in the immortal drama Ravana-Badha, 
Kavya or the Ramayana, not to waste energy over the gratification 
of the senses like Ravana, who became so great a tyrant by the boon of 
Brahma or sacrifice. 

Ravana lived a long life, enjoyed all that the earth, wealth and the 
gods could give, yet he was not happy and satisfied. His desire grew 
more and more. He envied the happiness of the exiled Rama in the 
possession of his beloved and devoted wife, Sita, in the forest. Ravana, 
with a thousand beauties of the world, found himself poorer without 
Sita as his own. The great author of the Ramayana Kavya wanted to 
prove that the mere possession of wealth, all the requisites of enjoyment 
and sovereignty of the world cannot make a man happy in the true 
sense of the word. Dramatists like Bhababhuti followed Valmiki to 
enrich the tendermost part of the human heart left untouched by him. 
Others followed to test the fidelity of Sita by placing the false severed 
head of her lord before her as killed by Ravana; but even that did not 
succeed. . The more the tyrant was foiled in his attempt to seduce her 
the more miserable he grew, inspite of the array of beauties he had 
collected and enjoyed in his long reign. It was for this that Ravana 
was already killed with sorrow before being killed by the arrow of 
Rama. The curse of Rama stood in the way of Ravana's having his 
desire by using force. It is clearly stated in the Uttarakanda that Sita 
was looked after like a mother'during her captivity (Canto 46, verse 54). 
Rama hallowed Sita by the fire ordeal, yet the calumny touched the 
pure Sita and for this Rama proved to the world that unhappy is the 
head that wears a crown, as he cannot please everybody. 

The two Epics stand on different footings altogether; the Maha* 
bharata is so vast and varied that its strata cannot be dealt with pro* 
perly by the short mention of a few relevant points. 

“That the whole people should be taught and trained: 

So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place; and genuiue piety descend 
Like an inheritance from age to age.” 

—Wquds worth. 



EPIC CHARACTERS. 


In the new zeal to correct corruptions and abuses eating into the 
vitals of the growing nation, an attempt was made by comic sketches 
of society to avenge the slumber of ages under which the frame of 
society was then lying. There was no public mind, a few privileged 
orders of men, viz , 9 the rulers, priests, politicians, lawgivers and 
philosophers of the day constituted the public. The abstruse subjects 
of spiritual and ethical religion of love could not be imparted to the 
mind of the people passing from dark ignorance to the illuminating 
knowledge and gospel of truth. Whatever was great, venerable, true 
and holy suffered from indiscriminate excess. It was an age when all 
that was required was to convert what was feared as the most alarming 
evil into the greatest blessing that was ever enjoyed in the social state 
of infirmities and weakness. The hearts of the people required to be 
cultivated with some wonderful examples, which ministers of religion 
had hitherto failed to do. Thought and energy, so long dormant 
under the operation of ancient ecclesiastical systems of sacrifice and 
worship, needed rousing from the slumher of ages. It was felt that 
there was something beyond food and drink needed to support the body; 
the mind and the spirit of that body had to be made strong to guide and 
protect the receptacle, and with it arose the questions of life and death, 
joy and sorrow, prosperity and adversity. 

The world found in Ancient India a body of men all mind, energy 
and enterprise, capable of investigating all subjects to their inmost 
recesses, who presented telling pictures of justice, wisdom, science, 
skill, strength, love, art, patriotism and benevolence in Epic literature. 
Iron is as useful as gold, though in value they differ so much. The 
beauty of colours, the delicacy of sweet fragrance make the flower 
attractive, but the medicinal properties possessing no such attraction, 
make it equally valuable. Good and evil have their importance in 
regulating human society. Enjoyment of the senses makes a man or 
a woman either a beast or a god. It ’/as not understood how one 
could improve the quality of the heart and control the mind in the 
exercise of the senses over the body without experiencing the results of 
good and evil. The development of habits, feelings and thought oper¬ 
ate as powerful ingredients in personal and relative character as well. 
The worst characters have the least control over their sordid appetite? 
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and rush headlong) irrespective of evil consequences* It was the result 
of not being schooled properly. 

None can foresee that the good pursued is not an evil in disguise. 
This the Epic describes in Rama leaving Sita to hunt a golden deer in 
the woods) Yudhisthira being blind to the mischievous machinations of 
the Kurus and playing dice at,the Kuru Court on an invitation and stak¬ 
ing and losing everything there. It is a tax on greatness. It is con¬ 
comitant with greatness, just as satires and invectives formed the 
essential parts of Roman triumphs along with the arches below which 
the victorious army passed in glory with a chain of prisoners of war. 
Jealousy and suspicion are the outcomes of selfish enjoyments and 
passion is the root of all earthly troubles and miseries. There are 
characters regarded as the special features of human and divine love. 
Universal love cannot be realised without attaining the state to which 
Yudhisthira arose*and which Draupadi administered. 

Sri Krishna. 

The earthly scenes which make the relations of this world so sweet 
and loving are really dear and memorable. In actual life very pro¬ 
found relations are often perpetuated in memory. The preceptor or 
the parents who interweave their influence with the daily routine 
of existence can hardly be forgotten. To observe him, imitate him 
and love him was the best means of consecrating his connection. In 
every age a man of intelligence must guide the masses. All great men 
came out of darkness without .knowing their future. Time is so sure 
a destroyer that anything rescued from its dissolving touch is looked 
upon in the light of a trophy. One gazes upon the religion of one's 
forefathers with its history and philosophy, its growth and advancement 
which have rivetted the attention of the greatest scholars of the world, 
with a feeling df great reverence. The inherent grandeur of the philosophy 
of love and religion is imbedded in the life and history of Sri Krishna. 
The poetry of many unrivalled geniuses, the sublimity and majesty of 
their conceptions, have attracted the attention and admiration of many 
ages and enriched their literature with new angles of vision. Brilliant 
men shine like the lustre of lightning which dispels the clouds that 
obscure the sun behind them. 

Love is the creative principle in the material world. It is a divine 
attribute* Matter is sublime and beautiful when it is significant of 
mind, L*., where pleasure is subordinated to the moral purposes of one's 
being. Death is the only reality in life to beasts and human beings 
who are engrossed in the enjoyments of polishing their manners and 
disguising their faults instead of reforming the heart by following in the 
footsteps of great men of glorious sages. Jtis quite easy for men and 



women to screen themselves from the penalty of human laws, but there 
were no such false beings in Ancient India. Not only men and women 
but even their Vedic gods gladly revealed their sins and shameful 
conducts and performed penances or made expiations* Ancient Hindu 
Laws were not made to punish evil transgressors, but Epics and Puranas 
describe the people’s self-imposed punishments for their trivial and 
technical ofTences. It was for this that kings often overlooked such 
transgressions which, at a later age, came to be construed as meaning 
that the Brahmans were exempt from punishment. When resentment 
against sin and conception was recognised to be legal* the great deeds 
of men in the lofty chronicles of bygone days were used by great poets 
and rhapsodists to present to the world the ideas and theory of ancient 
chivalry, honour, virtue and religion, and the great ideal man, Nara or 
Narayana, was worshipped not in the sacrifices of Vedic formulae but 
in the heart of hearts of India for his unique character t>f wisdom* 
learning, observances, love, humanity and heroism. 

When the conception of a philosophic godhead of Narayana was 
not easily realised and understood by men, Sri Krishna was found to 
be just the suitable God for the purpose. Sri Krishna is not an image 
of meekness nor does he represent the submissive love of Jesus Christ. 
What is there in the nature of a loving infant that breathes of heavenly 
simplicity and love ? Its trustfulness makes a child hide its face in 
the breast of its parent and clasp its little arms around, her neck* Com¬ 
monness of enjoyment is the secret of brotherly love. This is the law 
of evolution of the divine purpose in the history of creation and religion* 
The theology of love is the logical complement of the theology of fear. 
A child does not hesitate for a moment to trust everyone in the love of 
God who has made every creature on earth mutually trustful and 
dependent upon mutual labour. Every one trusts himself and his dear 
ones to the laws and organisations. Dangers, injustices, asperities and 
uncertainties all disappear before the Gol-illuminated trust. The law 
of trust permeates the animal kingdom and faith rules the human heart. 
Faith and want are the first requisites to put the mind in a fit state to 
receive spiritual help from above. The material world claims but a 
tacit submission. The spirit of God, growing with divinity, would be 
impervious to the love of wealth and power. 

Love alone gives the power of perception of all spiritual realities* 
Prayer, sacrifice or worship without true love, either to an abstraction 
or to an idol of flesh aud blood, cannot make one realise the love of 
God or make one advance a step forward in the spiritual domain. Prayer 
without love and knowledge is nothing less than a farce* Faith and 
love are the essence of effective prayer. Self-knowledge is the first 



stepping stone to knowledge of God. The devotee must be eager to 

know what are the attributes of God and where He is. The eter- 

% 

nal God is not to be realised in the way a man or a woman 
think of one another in the pursuit of selfish love and motive. 
The Indian Epic demonstrates the ways of God and man and 
their mutual relations in the sphere of life and existence and nothing 
else. If the truth be told, Sri Krishna is neither a redeemer 
like Christ nor a philosopher like Kapila, nor a prophet in the true 
sense of the word. He is the man of action and spirit showing 
the world the power of universal love in the material, religious and 
spiritual world. He is not a practiser of Vedic sacrifices nor the pro- 
pounder of any religion or theory of philosophy, as aimed at in Gita and 
Upanishad, Vedanta and Samkhya. 

Geometrical truths are discovered through axioms and postulates 
and scientific discoveries are made through observation and knowledge, 
but historical facts are elucidated through progressive civilisation, cus¬ 
toms, manners and religion. Philosophy and theology are the outcome 
of culture and devotion. The Yoga system gives prominence to appli¬ 
cation, but Samkhya devotes itself to analysis and close connection and 
Vedanta and all other philosophies are mere developments of Yoga and 
Samkhya philosophies. Epic literature makes the dry subjects of all 
these philosophies and theology interesting and attractive by examples 
and scrutiny, making due observations for clearing up difficult questions. 
Ancient India was independent and each man and woman was also. 
The duty did not come to be realised by the primitive male or female. 
Necessity required certain things to be observed for their very existence. 
One must eat, drink and sleep. Nature wants it and not God. It must 
have struck the great author of the Samkhya philosophy when he said 
the creation depended more upon nature than upon God. Nature makes 
one feel the need and then supplies it. Observation and intelligence 
guide one to utilise everything. Nature provides and improves upon it. 
The bird makes its nest and feeds its young. Animals and birds have 
instincts and some have intelligence. Domesticated animals display 
more aptitude for it. 

Man owes everything to his brain or intention. Christians believe 
that God created man after hi§ own image, but the Hindus do not. 
H|ndus think that between God and man there can be very little resem¬ 
blance. One man is dependent upon another, but God is not. He is 
omnipotent and his son is equally so. He is above all human concep¬ 
tion. There can be no attribute or likeness which can convey His 
greatness to any human creation. He, who says : ‘ I know Him, 9 is as 
ignorant as one who says 'I know Him not’. This is the finding of the 
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authors of Upanishads of Ancient India. As regards theology, there c*n 
be theory 9 but Hindus believe in the practice of such a theory. Samr 
khya and other philosophies exult in high thinking and plain living, but 
do not demonstrate the truth behind them. It remained a masonic 
secret till it was discovered through human love how to realise divine 
love. It is not the poet's imagination or the philosopher's stone or 
wise man's saying, but it is the response of the heart within and the 
heart without in the midst of the unknown which rules the universe. It 
is not concentration of mind by Yoga ; it is something much higher 
than that. It is not the blind faith of a believer in the prophets of God 
or His son; it is the reciprocation of feelings between humanity and 
divinity. It is not the sacrifice to gain some end or service or propitia¬ 
tion, but the ultimate happiness in realising the greatness of God in His 
universal love displayed in creation. 

The services of parents to their children are as unselfish as those of 
God above. Is it Nature or God who provides milk in the breast of a 
mother before she gives birth to her child ? What makes a man run to 
help a man in difficulty or in the grief of death without even bis calling 
for help? In flood and fire even the sick forget their maladies and get 
strength to be of service to suffering humanity. The presence of God 
and His goodwill one can find—this is called unselfish love, as when one 
swims and risks one's own life to save a drowning man. The creation 
needs such help every moment and the Almighty Father renders it. 
Universal love is the attribute of God. Love makes one undertake 
things beyond one's power, which reveals the omnipotence of God 
above. Love feels the presence of a lover even when absent; difficulty 
and death are felt through the ministration of mutual attachment, and 
sometimes one hears Him speak when such is the feeling towards God. 
God is demonstrated, to man. People call it halucination. It is through 
love that God reveals Himself to man. 

Sri Krishna was such a man, in whom God was not only revealed 
hut came to be united. He was not an incarnation to perform some act 
but represented universal love for all. Those who loved God saw Him, 
but those who feared ( od and blasphemed Him, lost their lives not at 
His hands but through the circle of time represented in his Disc 
(Chakra), the great weapon of God. God is full of love and destruction 
is also the work of love. Men and beasts eat what they love, but what 
they hate they throw away. Death is not an enemy of love. Love 
gives peace and so does death. God is thus creator of the universe 
and its destroyer. Love preserves its creation too. 

Sri Krishna worship has been the aim of the current great Epic. 
The mysterious faculty called love is the eye of the soul, and culture 
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and wisdom are the light which leads men to seek the steps of Heaven# 
The all absorbing love and the childlike simplicity of Sri Krishna while 
in the place of Jashoda and Nanda are nothing but sparks of true love 
for God above, the Creator of the Universe. There has been no blind 
ignorance which makes one pray to one who is not divine for earthly 
success. The poet describes this in the killing of the enemies of the 
children Baka and Putana. Sri Krishna’s life has been painted like that 
of a man conscious of his own powers to lead and command, even, if neces¬ 
sary, to conquer all who stood against his loving service to God above 
and man below. The test of true genius is to conquer the temptation of 
worldly enjoyments and dominions. He 1 eft the place of his love-mak¬ 
ing, Brindaban, before the age of puberty, and killed Kamsa and released 
his own parents, but did not accept the kingdom of Kamsa which was 
given to Kamsa’s father. He who can overcome these greatest tempta¬ 
tions of the world, viz.f kingdom and women’s love, can see the unfailing 

love and grace of Heaven. 

Sri Krishna stood the acid test in leaving Brindaban, the place of 
his early exploits for good, killing Kamsa at Mathura to liberate his 
parents as well as to instal Kamsa’s own father Ugrasena on the throne 
which had been usurped by his cruel and unfaithful son. He refused to 
ascend the throne of Kamsa when the same was offered to him. This 
made Sri Krishna famous. The table of contents of the great Epic 
distinctly says that it describes the greatness and glory of Sri Krishna.® 
Sri Krishna appears first, in the great Epic at the Svayambara of 
Draupadi to denounce and expose the dark plot of the Kauravas to 
destroy the Pandavas. The Svayambara ceremony of Draupadi’s 
marriage heralded the discovery of the Pandavas, hitherto unknown to 
the world or believed to have been destroyed in the fire of the lac house 
at Baranabata. The visit of Vyasa and Sri Krishna to the secret hiding 
place of the Pandavas; the conversation between Balaram and Sri 
Krishna at the Svayambara Hall pointing out the Pandavas and the 
word of advice of Draupada at the farewell of the Pandavas after the 
marriage give a clue to disclose Sri Krishna’s hand in the marriage 
ceremony of Draupadi and explains the success of the Pandavas in 
coming into the limelight of chivalry and glory before the Royal 
Assembly. 

The personality of Sri* Krishna from the very beginning of the 
great Epic appears as the embodiment of great power, ability and 
success, combined with great forbearance and love for what is good and 
just. Through the whole Epic he figures as a godly character, ever 
striving to uplfold the just and the right and denouncing and 

* ^4t Chapter 1, verse 100. Mahabharata 
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dethroning the wicked and cruel. The great Epic depicts him as an 
eminently just and impartial arbiter, not taking any active part on 
either side, but equally helping both sides, one with his invincible 
legions and the other with his sage counsels according to the choice of 
each party. He possessed sufficient power and military strength to 
coerce the Kauravas to yield their just share to the Pandavas, but he 
forebore from using force and explored all avenues for attaining peace 
by gen(le persuasion only. Though mighty in arms he himself con¬ 
descended to undertake the humble mission of a peace messenger. 
Though he met with an outrageously haughty repulse from Durjodhana, 
who actually thought of making him a prisoner, Sri Krishna did not 
harbour any feelings of revenge but with superhuman generosity lent 
him the assistance of his whole army, which Durjodhana sought. 
Through the efforts for peace and amity between the Kurus and the 
Pandavas, amid the din and uproar of the great war and its horrible 
carnage, in the falls of heroes and successes and reverses on either 
side, Sri Krishna stood quite unaffected. He first became famous as a 
powerful hero and next an upholder of a just cause, and then came to be 
regarded as a dispenser of universal love to friends and foes alike, and 
finally appeared enthroned as the divine God of universal love in the 
lamentations of the fallen heroes in the field of the great war and in 
their last rites. 

His love is disinterested love, untrammelled by considerations of 
personal interest or affinity of relation. And he evoked the same 
selfless love in everybody he came in contact with. The Epic presents 
him as the fullgrown hero and king blessed with the conjugal love of his 
sixteen thousand married wives. His pre-Epic childhood life, when he 
dispensed universal love to all boys and girls, with whom he had no per¬ 
sonal relation or community of interest, and kindled similar universal 
love in them, best depicts his godly, universal love and therefore in his 
worship his childhood (Brindaban life with Sri Radha by him) has 
been chosen by his countless worshippers'as the best image of worship 
and that is why neither his kingly manhood image of power and 
grandeur of the active Epic period nor his old age sage and savant 
image of the closing Epic period have been idolized by the Krishna 
worshippers, i.e., the Vaishnavas. That is why Sri Krishna and Radha 
are popular forms of the images of Sri Krishna worship. 

During the Epic period Narayana worship had obtained ascendancy 
and was the predominant cult. In the course of the Epic we find Sri 
Krishna’s divinity gradually unfolding and manifesting, itself and in the 
end Sri Krishna is found as the incarnation of God Narayana Himself— 
rather than any partial or full avatar of Him— and Sri Krishna worship 
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gradually supplanted Narayana worship, or rather, coalesced with and 
became identified with Narayana worship, Sri Krishna was found to 
be Narayana Himself and in worshipping Him, Narayana was believed 
to be worshipped. 

The whole object and purpose of the Epic was to bring out this 
idea—the triumph of universal love and sage counsel over immoral 
brute force. Sri Krishna, the incarnation of universal love, and his 
sage counsel was on the side of the Pandavas and the whole‘of Sri 
Krishna's invincible army was on the side of the wicked Kurus, and the 
great Epic works out the triumph of the former over the latter though 
Sri Krishna never took up his invincible weapons or fought on the side 
of the Pandavas but simply charioteered them, which is emblematic of 
guiding them with sage counsel. 

Arjuna's address to Sri Krishna at their parting is very interest¬ 
ing:— 

"Vaishampayano said: — O Janardana ! Highly wonderful is this which you hare 
done from desire of doing what is agreeable to us, viz., the destruction in battle of the 
Kaurava (prince), the son of Dhritar&9htra. That army had been burnt by you which 
I (subsequently) defeated in battle. That feat was achieved by you on account of 
which victory became mine ! By the power of your intelligence was shown the means 
by which was duly effected the destruction of Durjodh&na in battle, as also of Kama, 
as of the sinful king of the Sindhus, and Bhurishravas.* 

Yudhisthira eulogised Krishna’s services and bade him adieu with 
rich presents as his elder brother. 

“ Yudhisthira said : -Do you tjien go, taking with you various kinds of gems and 
various sorts of wealth. Do you, 0 hero of the Satwata ra *e, also take with you 
whatever else you like. It is through your grace, O Keshava, that tho whole Karth, 
O hero, has come under our sway and all our enemies have been killed.t 

It is significant that after the war Sri Krishna gladly accepted 
Gandhari's curse. 

“ Gandhari said ‘On the thirty-sixth year from this, O destroyer of Madhu, you 
willy after bringing about the death of your kinsmen and friends and sons, perish by 
disgustful means within the forest. The ladies of your family, deprived of sons, 
kinsmen, and friends, shall weep and cry even as these ladies of the Bharata family'. 
Vaishampayana continued:—'Hearing these words, the great Sri Krishna, addressing 
the worshipful Gandhari, said to her these words, smilingly, There is none in the 
world, save myself, who can exterminate the Vrishnis. 1 know this well. 1 am 
trying to bring it about. In imprecating this curse, O you of excellent vows, you 
have helped me in the accomplishment of that work. The Vrishnis are incapable of 
being killed by others, whether human beings or gods or Danavas. The Yadavas, 
therefore, shall be killed by one another'. After the Dasharha hero had said so, the 
Pandavas became stupefied. Stricken with anxiety, all of them became hopeless of 
life.?*~*»&rishna said ‘Arise, arise, O Gandhari, do not grieve. Through your 

mmmm —— mmam—mmm —■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

• The Mahabharata, Asvamedha Parva, Chapter LI 1, verses 10 —20. 

t The Mahabharata, Asvamedha Parva, Chapter LU, verses 40 —50. 

X The Mahabharata, Sfcree Parva, Chapter XXV, page 27, verses 44—40. 
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fault, this huge destruction has taken place. Your son Durjodhana was wicked, 
envious, and exceedingly arrogant. Praising his wicked acts, you thought them to 
be good. Highly ruthless, he was the embodiment of hostilities, and disobedient to 
the commands of the old. Why do you then attribute your own faults to me? Dead 
or lost, the person who grieves for what has already taken pla *e, suffers greater grief 
By grieving one increases it two-fold. A saintly woman hears children for the 
practice of austerities; the cow brings forth off spring for bearing burden; the mare 
brings forth her young for acquiring speed of motion; the Sudra woman bears a 
child for increasing the number of servitors; tho \ aishaya woman for increasing 
the nunfber of keepers of cattle. A princess, however, like you, brings forth sons for 
being killed."* 

Durjodhana did not openly listen to the wise counsels of his beloved 
parents and his well-wishers. His own feelings were his only guide. 
He did not dread death and disgrace as long as he was in possession of 
the kingdom and in the enjoyment of pleasure. This was patent ftom 
the reply he gave to Sri Krishna on his mission of peace. He over¬ 
stepped all decency of conduct and rules of court to which the elders 
took strong exception. He had no command over himself and did not 
subject himself to any rule of discipline. If such a man and his followers 
are worthy of notice in an Epic called great, then the man who holds 
such a view must hang his head in shame. It has never been consistent 
with the ancient Hindu ideals with which the book was originally com¬ 
posed by Vyasa, one of the law givers of Ancient India. The past and 
its remembrance have important lessons which the Epics record to 
afford pleasure in the thought of those who suffered and established the 
kingdom of peace and loved instead of raising inordinate cravings of 
flesh and blood. 

There must be the lesson of wisdom and humility in the presence 
of the spirit of God, the ethic of morality and love which leads man to 
eternity. Peace is the result of a disciplined and cultured mind where 
the spirit exults ; when that spirit is united with the Universal spirit 
the question of eternity arises. This is the order of progress from the 
moral sphere to the spiritual ascendancy of eternity. Man alone can 
do much for himself as he is placed in the midst of ever changing inci¬ 
dents and events of life. It is the knowledge and power or the heart 
within a man which gives him peace in faith, trust and love of Him 
whom the heart yearns to meet, and the meeting place is that universal 
love which does not fight in the field of battle but only watches and 
helps the good. 

Sri Krishna represented universal love and Yudhisthira the dis¬ 
ciplined and cultured mind in whom the unity of the universal spirit of 
love met and led him to eternity. This is the solution of the plot which 
Vyasa conceived and displayed in his great work. 

* The Mahabbarata, Stree Parva, Chapter XXVi, page28, verses I— 5 . 



Sri Krishna, the king-maker of Ancient India, whom the Maha- 
bharata describes as the ideal hero of love, learning, intelligence and 
justice* first appeared subservient to God Narayana and then became 
an emblem of universal love. The empire of love, which he conceived 
in Brindaban in his younger days, he established at Dwarka under a 
firm roof in the kingdom of Yudhisthira, whom he established by his 
good counsel and superior wisdom. 

The country was fully alive to the importance of virtuous principles 
and introduced strictness into its morals by the punishment inflicted in 
the great war of reform. Sri Krishna with the Pandavas established 
the power of guardians and parents over tyrannical sons like Kama and 
Durjodhana and placed the kingdom in the hands of their fathers. 
Dhritarastra expressed his satisfaction after his great bereavement at the 
fearful war by saying that he had not enjoyed such happiness during the 
reign of his son as he experienced during that of Yudhisthira. The 
benumbed senses were enlivened with a variety of energetic and subtle 
powers for which Sri Krishna was translated to the idea of perfect 
godhead and the Pandavas demi-gods. Sri Krishna was the ideal C od 
of love, his heroic sister Subhadra was given to Arjuna, the glorious 
Draupadi went to Yudhisthira, and Sri Krishna himself ruled the heart 
of all the maidens of Brindaban so that even when they were married 
they could not derive that pure delight which they experienced in their 
maidenhood in the exploits with Sri Krishna. 

The field of the great' battle of Kurukshettra is described as the 
place where the fight for religion took place, and the great incarnation of 
God was Sri Krishna, who was not a wielder of arms or a fighting hero 
but the charioteer of a hero, Arjuna, his brother-in-law. The moral of 
the great Epic seems to have been that success follows virtue and Sri 
Krishna. He was the great receptacle of love which in youth ignited the 
hearts of the fair maidens of Brindaban, united in ties of marriage with 
thousands of royal princesses and kept them in peace in Dwarka, and 
gave birth to innumerable heroes, amongst whom was Cupid, the God of 
love. Gandhari, queen mother of the Kurus, on behalf of the widows 
of the fallen heroes on the battlefield, cursed Sri Krishna for not 
preventing the cruel carnage and the miseries of thousands of unfortu¬ 
nate girls who lost their husbands and children. Sri Krishna in order 
to appease their grief by practical demonstration, accepted the curse 
gladly that all earthly creation is liable to destruction except the true 
spirit of love. This is the true philosophy of love and divinity enun¬ 
ciated in the great field of battle of Kurukshettra. In world politics 
and religion the ideal Narayana and Nara were at first represented by Sri 
Krishna and Yudisthira, Who died without s successor, 



The river Jamuna is the stream of love where Sri Krishna and 
Radha had their first love lessons with the flute of the heart which re* 
sounded through Brindaban. The thousand-headed hydra of envy and 
malice Kalia was controlled by Sri Krishna—a feat sufficient to make 
him ascend to the throne of heavenly love. He dethroned Indra by 
stopping the worship of Indra and introduced and enjoined the feeding 
of the cows and worshipping the hill Govardhana. From the speech of 
Sri Krishna it is evident that Brindaban was a Gopa settlement. He 
first demonstrated to the people there how men and women and children 
should he taught the first lesson for elevating their hearts from the dark¬ 
ness of superstition to the active beneficience of distributing food and 
drink to the needy and to enjoy the bliss of unselfish observance of 
duty. 

The grounds for giving Sri Krishna the place of honour and wor¬ 
shipping him with Padya and Arghya in the Raj Suya sacrifice) is given 
as follows:— 


“We have ottered him the first worship in consideration of his fame, his heroism 
and his success There is none here, even if he is a child, whom we have not 
taken into our consideration (when offering the Arghya to Krishna). Passing 
over many persons who are accomplished and learned, we have thought Hari as 
deserving of the first worship. Amongst firahmanas. he, who is old in knowledge, 
amongst Kshatriyas, he, who is great in strength. Amongst Vaisyas, he, who is 
rich in possessions and wealth; and amongst the Sudras, he who is old in age, 
deserves to 1)6 worshipped. There are two reasons for offering the worship to 
Govinda (Krishna), lie is vastly learned in the Vedas and the Vedangas, and he 
is also very great in prowess. Who else is there in the world of men except 
Keshava (Krishna) who is so distinguished? Liberality, cleverness, knowledge of 
the Sruti (Veda), bravery, modesty, achievements, excellent intelligence, humility, 
beauty, firmness, contentment and prosperity, all live for ever in Achyuta (Krishna). 
Therefore, you should approve the worship offered to one who is endued with 
such accomplishments, who is (our) preeptor. father, and Guru, and who is 
worthy of the Arghya and of the worship. Hrisikesha (Krishna) is the Ritwija. 
preceptor,—worthy of being solicited to marry one*s daughter,—the Snataka, the 
king and the friend. Therefore, Achyuta (Krishna) has been worshipped." * 

The sources of divine love are evident from the attributes of Sri 


Krishna. Sri Krishna was never single f he is always with his consort) 
Sri or Radha or Likshmi, hence he is called Sri Krishna. God cannot 
have any form as He is above maya or illusion t but when He comes to 
earth it is'as an incarnation like Rama, who is merely a superman, a 
part of the great god but not God himself. God himself is the conscience 
in cultured man and woman and love makes an acquaintance with him. 


"Hail wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In paradise of all things common else* 

By thee adulterous lust wss driv’n from men 


* The Mahabharata, Sabha Parva, Chapter XXXViil, verses 16—22. 


Among the bestial herds to range; by thee 
Founded in reason, loyal. Just, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

Far be it, that 1 should write thee sin or blame, 

Or think thee unbefitting holiest place, 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undefll'd and chaste pronounc’d. 

Present, or past, as saints and patriarchs us'd 
Here Loire his golden shafts employ, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 

Reigns here and revels; not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendear’d, 

Casual fruition ; nor in court amours, 

Mix’d dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball. 

Or serenade, which the starv'd lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain.’ 1 * 

“God hath assign’d us, no? of me shall pass 
Unprais'd; for nothing lovelier cau be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 

And good works in her husband to promote. 

Yet not so strictly hath our Lord impos'd 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refreshment, whether food, or talk between, 

Food of the mind, or this sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles; for smiles from reason flow, 

To brute deny'd and are of love the food, 

Love not the lowest'and of human life.” t 
“In loving thou dost well, in passion not, 

Wherein true love consists not; love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his seat 
In reason, and is judicious; is the scale 
By which to heav’nly love thou may'et ascend, 

Not sunk in carnal pleasure; for which cause 
Among the beasts no mate for thee was found. " + 

Love is both the way and guide to heavenly love ; thus the angel 

Raphael admonished Adam* But the Hindus go further. Sri Krishna is 

described as divine love personified, who came down to earth to wage war 

against vanity, calumny, envy, malice, the symptoms of human weakness 

in Jarasandha, Durjodhana, Kamsa, Sisupala, Kama, Dussasana, putting 

against them ideals of the Pandavas to make the world realise divine 

love through human love. Love is nothing but an illusion when man 

and woman transgress, are merged in passion and are lost. 

“That with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their spirits had play’d, and inmost powers 
Made err, was now exhal'd, and grosser sleep 
Bred of unkindly fumes, with conscious dreams 


* Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,’ page 111. 
t ibid, page 231. 

X Ibid, pages 220-221, 
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Encumber’d, now hud left them, up they roue 
As from unrest, and, each the other viewing. 

Soon found their eyes how open’d and their minds 

llow darken*; innocence, that as a veil 

Had shadow’d them from knowing ill, was gone, 

Just confidence, and native righteousness, 

And honour fiom about them; naked left 
To guilty shame; he cover'd, but his robe 
Uncover’d more. So rose the Danite strong 
, Herculean Samson from the harlot*lap 
Of Philistean Delilah, and wak'd 
Shorn of his strength; they destitute and bare 
Of all their virtue: silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they sate, as stru:ken mute. 

Till Adam, though not less than Eve abash’d. 

At length gave utterance to these words constrain’d. 

“ O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice, true in our fall. 

False in our promis’d rising ; since our eyes 
Open’d we find indeed, and find we know 
both good and evil, good lost, and evil got, 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know. 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void. 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now soil'd and stain’d. 

And in our faces evident the signs 
Of foul concupiscence ; whence evil at ire. 

Even shame, the last of evils; of the Arsfc 
Be sure then, (low shall 1 behold the face 
Henceforth of God or angel, erst with joy 
And rapture s » oft beheld? those heav’nly shapes 
Will dazzle now thi3 earthly, with their blaze 
lnsuiTerubly bright‘ • 

The gate of divine love is closed to those whose mind is fouled 
with the darkness of passion and vanity. God is a law to the man of 
sense but pleasure is a law to a fool. Riches bring no honour to him 
who possesses them if his wants are not removed, for he seeks the help 
of others. Cultuied man is the slave to God, but the ignorant, vain or 
wicked has to be a slave to a man below. It is impossible for those 
who have low or mean ideas about life and spend their lives in 
mercenary unemployments of forefathers to produce anything worthy 
of admiration which can form the subject matter of an Epic or history. 
Nature never meant man to be a low Leas: only, mad after his own 
pleasure and busy after his own existence. From the moment of man’s 
birth he is nursed by the unselfish love of his parents, the work of the 
divine soul within them. Their love makes them sacrifice everything 
for the infant with no idea of any return from him. Others also tend 

to 


•Milton’s “ Paradise Lott,” pages 
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him and place him on the stage of the world. The infant's happiness 
and misery depend more or less on education and environment. 

The sublime and lofty spirits of the ancients, reflected in the Indian 
Epics, are giving vent in the ideals of human love ascending to divine 
love of what nature actually designed man to be. The description of 
the tactics of the war or the bravery or deceits of the conquering 
heroes could never be the theme of the great Epic ; it was a question of 
the victory of the side which had been imbued with universal loye and 
not passion of winning kingdom, power and wealth by force of arms and 
tactics. It was for this Yudhisthira wanted to retire to expiate his 
sins in the war and such a thing could not take place in the l.eginning 
of the battle which gave birth to the Gita versions. It may be poetic 
but it was quite unnatural. Gita is a lesson of wisdom, religion and 
duty and not that of universal love with which Sri Krishna was from 
the very beginning identified. Sri Krishna gave his best soldiers to 
Durjodhana to light against the Pandavas and he agreed to give counsels 
of love to the Pandavas. This cost the life of the nephew of Sri 
Krishna but he did not mind. He was not at all excited after the 
unlawful killing of Abhimanyu. How could he be aroused to do so in 
the case of Arjuna as the dramatic Mahabharuta describes ? Sri Krishna 
is not a partisan as the Gita depicts him. 

“The blessed Lord said: ‘ Again, Omighty-aruied, hear thou my supreme word, 
that, desiring thy welfare, 1 will declare t > thee who are beWe l. *’ The blessed 
Lord said: *11 leased be thou 11 will declare to thee my divine gl »ry by its 

chief characteristics, O best of tjie Kurus; there is no end to details of Me 

Asvattha of all trees; and of divine Kish.s Narada ; of Gaudharvas (Celestial 
singers) Chitraratha ; of the perfected the Muni Kapila. (Jchchaishratas of horses 
know me, nectar (Amrita, the ne.-tar of immortality) born; Airavata of lordly 
elephants, and of men the Monarch. Of weapons 1 am the thunderbolt; of cow* 
1 am Kamadhuk; 1 am Kandarpa of the progenitors ;of serpents Vasuki am I*' I* 

Love is virtue, ?>ympathy and the dynamo lever which rules the 
world, and is represented in Sri Krishna. It is well-known that Sri 
Krishna's father and mother were both persecuted in the most cruel manne r 
before he was born. It was depicted in bright colours how Basudcva 
carried the infant to Brindaban at dead of night, overcoming all difficul¬ 
ties and exchanged him with a girl to preserve his life. There is no 
affection so pure and heavenly as that demonstrated there. Love is 
the purifi:ation of the heart from selfish ends. It gives strength and 
courage, nay, it is sacred fife which leads man to nobler aims of 
life at the sacrifice of his own. The power to love truly and devotedly 
is the noblest gift of God above. The child Gopal, as Sri Krishna was 
known in his infancy, and the figure which is worshipped even* now in 

* Mrs. Annie Besant’a “Bhagavad-Gita ’ 10th discourse, vers© 1, page 133. 

t Ibid page 139 verse 19 and page W, verses 26—38. 
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India, gives vent to love's language in a child. (t Love is a child that 
talks in broken language, yet then he speaks most plain.” (Dryden). 
A child excites love in the heart of all without any jealousy ; but Kamsa 
wanted to destroy the child who, it was said, would kill him. It proves 
that love has no power when curbed by selfish ends. The stages of life 
are important in the growth to manhood. Youth is the most important 
of all the stages which connect childhood with manhood for it is then 
an individual is capable of thinking upon the theme of life. The beauty 
and poetry of life lies in its beginning, for then one must pass all the 
flowery places of love to develop the mind and realise the connection 
of soul with It. Anticipation is pleasant, but with Sri Krishna it was a 
question of realisation from the start. 


The dream of the poet had been realised in the birth of Sri 
Krishna. 

“Give me new love, warm, palpitating sweet 
When all the grace and beauty leaves the old; 

When like a rose it withers at my feet, 

Or like a hearth grows fold.’’ 

Sri Krishna ignited the light of love in his adopted parents, Nanda 
ami Yasho la, and their relations by the smile which graced his face 
and the cry of want in the hand he extended with the ball of food in it. 
He does not know how to eat, one must make him do so; he, who pro¬ 
vides food for the world—this is the child God of the Hindus. The 
creation is impossible without the help of Maya, the love of parents in this 
world. The love of parents is the shade of the Almighty Father above 
within onc-self. The father and mother, tt ism leva and Devaki, stole 
another's daughter to save the life of their own son. It was for this 
selfishness that Krishna remained with Nanda and Yashoda as their 
son and punished his own parents. KrUhna, brought up from infancy 
with the love of those who had no blood connection with him, aroused 
the love which God as a child could excite in the heart of all around him. 


In youth lie excited the passion of love which in time enlarges the scene 
of one's future happiness. Love is the perpetual source of fears and 
anxieties, with which the well-wishers of Sri Krishna were distressed 
but lie himself was not. What a child loves nobody knows, yet the 
root of love is in the child, the essence of unselfish love is there. The 
child rules the heart, and love is a debt which inclination always pays ; 


it is a mystery of mysteries. Love is the peace that restores harmony 
and confidence. 


Sri Krishna mixed freely with girls of his own age in Hrindaban and 
they could not hut fall in love with him. He played on the flute with a 
heart to respond to their heart of love, but avoided their personal com- 
pany. He teased and perplexed them in every way to teach them 
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decency and good manners. The girls used to bathe in the river naked 9 
so he stole their clothes to prevent them doing so again. He stood 
against the practice of women carrying water from a long distance for 
domestic needs. He was born with all those warm affections and ardent 
longings after what is good. There is a woman at the beginning of 
great things f and so it is with the question of human love, but with that 
of divine love it is Sri Krishna and nobody else. Divine love permeates 
through the universe and cannot centre anywhere in individual man or 
woman. 

Sri Krishna is the god who did everything and the others played 
minor parts and were more or less cowards. The whirling discus was 
the weapon of Sri Krishna and the plough that of Balarama. These 
are the two true instruments of love, on which the prosperity of the 
world depended from the very beginning of creation. 

The story of Sri Krishna’s infant life the great Epic does not give ; 
he first appeared at the Svayambara of Draupadi. The conception of 
his infant life may be expressed in the lines of Wordsworth, 

“ Meek Infant ! among all forlornest things 
The most forlorn—one life of that bright star. 

The second glory of the Heavens?—Thou hast; 

Already hast survived that great decay, 

That transformation through the wide earth felt, 

And by all nations.'* 

ft# •• •» ft* ft* 

44 Thine infant history, on the minds of those 

Who might have wandered with thee.” 

•• •• •* •• ** 

“Thy loneliness: or shall those smiles bo called 
Feelers of love, put forth as if to explore 
This untried world, and to prepare thy way 
Through a strait passage intricate and dim?’’ 

(Words worth) 

The aim of his early life in Brindaban seemed to have been 
to love and be loved by others, and at last he became a happy 
warrior. Whosoever exerts himself to become just and virtuous re¬ 
ceives the prize. Every one who runs a race does not get the prize. 
He who rules the world with the sceptre of wealth and a following of 
soldiers, subjects himself to many, things and thus loves his liberty 5 but 
the man who reveals the love of God in his actions, fights the just 
cause by his wisdom and the prowess of his arms 9 he is worshipped with 
heart and soul by all who come in contact with him. He is not the 
child of nature but God himself, for nature cannot vanquish him with 
her love and devotion. Woman draws man 9 but Sri Krishna was just 
the opposite—he drew woman and was not overcome by her love. 
Women as a body could not do 90. He excited their love by the play- 



ing of his flute but never betrayed his passion for them* So Wordsworth 
sang the character of the Happy Warrior. 

<( ' Tig he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 

Whence in a state where men are tempted at i 11 

To eril for guard against worse ill 

And What in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 

lie fixes gx>d on g>od alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows: 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Kises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself posses his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
Kor wealth, or honours, or for worldly state: 

Whom they must follow; on wh >se hea l must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife. M 

f Wordsworth). 

Sri Krishna was depicted as a lover, an inspired generous spirit in 
the tasks of real life, anti played in the many games of life, of love and 
justice. Neither could danger discourage him nor could the thought of 
tender love betray him. What he valued he won, what he undertook 
he fulfilled. Me did not bow his head to any king, however powerful; 
he received homage from the great* <t king to whom all the kings of 
India paid homage. He drew his breath not in human applause but 
in the confidence of heaven’s joy. He built his castles in mid-ocean with 
the love of sixteen thousand beautiful princesses of India, yet none of 
them could enslave him. He was never found weeping over their sepa¬ 
ration or making any arrangements for them save and except calling 
upon Arjuna to look after them as in duty hound by his relationship* 

Sri Krishna had no consciousness of Ego, e . 9 the sense of I do 
this, I do that, which is called Ahankar or knowledge of the vanity of 
self. Yudhisthira was found fault with by Sri Krishna in the Asva- 
medha Parva and Kama Gita he read out to Yudhisthira. The Gita 
is on that line, but very elaborate. Dharma mran< not only religion 
but morality, duty and politics. Sri Krishna diagnosed the disease in 
Yudhisthira’s heart that the great destruction at the fierce battle of 
Kurukshettra was, after all, the work of Yudhisthira. This thought 
oppressed Yudhistira, and he was grieved. This was far from the 
fact as the great Sri Krishna proved to him hv an allegory in the 
Kama Gita—to which the Srimad Bhagabata owed its origin—in 
the court of the Kurus by Sanjoya. What is divine love and Sri 



Krishna ? There it is fully described, and what is amply described in the 
Srimad Bhagabata needs no repetition here. Sri Krishna's attributes of 
virtue are found expressed in his own mouth when he revived the 
great Parikshit on his own lap from the curse of the wicked Asvathama. 

"Let this child be revived, if 1 have not told a lie or retired from the field of 
battle in my life by the virtue of it. Let this child be revived, if Jr have not made 
any difference between the beloved Abhimanyu and virtue and piety so dear to me. 
Let this child be revived if 1 have never quarrelled with Arjuua and l never departed 
from the virtue or truth." 

This is the Parikshit who was revived by merit of the piety of 
Sri Krishna, who was himself the incarnation of divine love and peace 
on the earth below. He built his empire in the heart of sixteen 
thousand beauties of India by what he learned from the girls of 
Brindaban, who performed the celebrated Rashlila free from carnality 
and lust. The abstraction of love reflected in the pure heart of those 
blessed girls brought deliverance of the soul in some, but in Radha it 
was the union of souls within and without. This is the ideal Hindu 
conception of the enjoyment of love and the salvation of the soul. This 
is greater than the theory of Kapila or that Nirvana of Buddha. 
Thirst is quenched by the taste of water and not by the mirage in the 
desert. The ant knows the sweetness of sugar, but the sugar itself 
knows it not. A devotee alone knows the sweetness and gravity of 
divine love, but not the god himself. One cannot realise what love is 
if one has not loved anyone or been loved by another. The sweetness 
of love does not lie so much in*the reciprocity with which earthly love 
exults, but its divinity lies in the stability of the union of the soul within 
oneself anc that of the God above who excites love in His creation. 

The great Epic and Puranas demonstrate it not by theories but by 
the examples of the sixteen thousand beauties, bred and brought up in 
luxury and wealth, who enslaved themselves at the feet of Sri Krishna. 
Such a thing was impossible had it been a case of earthly love springing 
from selfish motives and connected with the senses. The gospel of 
universal love which Sri Krishna preached was in the sound of his 
flute through sky and air which touched the heart of his lovers. He 
raised his voice in the mad brawl in the Svayambara of Draupadi and 
the marriage took place. He killed the great tyrants of the age Kamsa, 
Jarasandha, Sisupala, etc., without the loss of life of anyone else. It 
is this which made him come to be regarded as great as God. His 
policy made his followers, the Pandavas, the conquerors of the world, 
and he who stood against his worship was removed by the discus of 
love which saved the life of the braggart so many times before for the 
promise of love. He stood against the Yudqs in the marriage of love 
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between Arjuna and Subhadra, perhaps the first of its kind. His 
connection with the Pandavas did not stand in the way of his giving 
his best trained soldiers to Durjodhana when the latter begged for 
them. He stood against the vicious conduct of Durjodhana and the 
blackmail practised by the vicious dice play at the Kuru Court, where 
the same Durjodhana was conspiring to catch and impiison him and 
abused him grossly through his messenger of war. 

“For no reason, O Krishna, are you ■ onsblered to lie of great renown in this world 
and now they will know that many are the oxen who aie impotent though they are 
Messed with horns. A king like me will not condescend to fight with a slave of Kamsa 
<• lad in mail. *’ * “Assam** the form what you 9 ho wed'owe in the Kuru Court by the 
help of illusion and come and fight with me all your power along with Arjuna. 
One cannot he god by illusion, it is only sometimes frightful but to a fighter it 
excites his anger. 1 can assume rnanv forms 111 my body, it is by the force of 
mind the great creator brought forth his creation. It is not by creating fright 
one can be successful.!” “>ever dre.im that you shall get back your kingdom 
from the fear of Sri Krishna -neither deception, nor 1 lusiou n »r trick of a conjurer is 
frightful to one who ha* taken up arms to fight. Thousand Krishna* and Arjuiias 
wi 11 fly from the field when c mfronted by me, whos- arms did not strike in vain J* 


Yet Sri Krishna did not iignt in the great battle but was only the 
charioteer of Arjuna. Not for nothing people ascribed divinity to him. 
His well-known conch of universal low mounded in the battlefield to 
warn the warriors of impending danger ami he -aved the live- of many 
cither by warning, counsel or by intei veiling with his own person. He 
did not weep for his beloved n< phew .V»bimanvu nor was he roused to 
take active measures to rcv< nge tlu gross wrong hin>elf, but moved 
unconcerned in the field of battle and solaced hi- -i-ter in the camp. 
It is this which made him be looked upon as supernatural or heavenly. 
The king Sisupala openly >aid in t 10 Raj.i-.uya of Yudhi-thi.a that the 
kings assembled there paid him tribute out of virtuous motives alone, 
which amounted to a tribute of love and religion. In that sacrifice Sri 
Krishna received the first worship, and it was not a tribute of chivalry 
tor the names of kings were recited who were more entitled to it if 
that was tlie object of the sacrifi c. The great charge against his 
worship, levelled by Sisupala was— 'Who will offer him worship when 
he has fallen from religion?* 


It is evident that Sri Krishna was the reformer of the age in which 
he lived. In reply to the alleged charge it was held nobody present 
in the assembly beat Sri Krishna in knowleugo, virtue, intelligence and 
action. If he was a reformer iic proved to the world that there was a 
divinity in man which was above ideas of selfi.-dmcss. The greatest of all 


# Tho Mahahharata, Udynga Parva. Chapter CLX, verses 61*02. 
t Udynga Par*va, Chapter cLX, verses .Vj— 
t Udyoga Parva, Chapter CLX, verses 113—118. 



heroes, Sri Krishna proved to the world that love is the greatest of all . 
weapons in the world with which divine beings are invested, and God is 
the source of such love from which Maya (illusion) draws her inspiration 
and makes the creation which cannot last. What is love rests in the 
soul of man and is not to be found in the outer world in the tody of 
external creation. Sri Krishna, if one truly realises him as a god, must 
be regarded as of the inner world and in that spirit he moves in the 
great Rashlila of the great book of divine love Srimad Bhagabata, 
which brought salvation to the king Parikshit, who died bitten by the 
poisonous snake and was revived by the love of Sri Krishna to which 
he was initiated by the son of Vyasa, Suka, in the great book just 
mentioned. 

Sri Krishna, the emblem of divine love, showed the rare and noble 
virtue of God by his disinterestedness in all concerns of the great Epic. 
He said to Arjuna before the war. 

“No stone would be left unturned by me to do what would contribute to the 
general well-being of the Kurus and the t'andavas. * ” 

He was not biased nor could he be bribed, as would appear from 
the quotations below:— 

“ It is impossible for me to do anything ugainst the divine dispensation which 
rules the human destiny, or to control the wicked inclination of a man who 
disregards virtue, t ”... (Vidura said to the old king Dhritarastra)....* 1 Vidura said:— 
What you desire to present your guest Krishna with is much; but the scion of the 
Dasharha race deserves all this and much more, or indeed the whole earth. For 
the sake of virtue or for desire of pleasing him however you do not give all this to 
Krishna; and 1 speak truly that you do this for the gain of yourself. You 
desire to win over the son of Vrisnis to your own side by wealth; and by this 
means yon want to create gulf between himself and the Fandavaa.’*.. “On anything 
else besides a pot full of water and water for washing his feet and interrogations on 
his health he will not even cast his eyes. Show him, however, that hospitality 
which is acceptable to that large-soul one deserving of honour, O king, that 
J&nardana is the proper party for showing honour to. Keshava comes here expecting 
to do good to the Kurus. Do that, O king, by which that object may be gained. 
The scion of the Dasharha race desires peace for yourself and for Durjodhana 
and for the Pandavaa as well, O chief among kings; do you, therefore, what he says.£*' 

The acts of Sri Krishna are commemorated and celebrated in the 
birthday anniveisary (Janmastami) even now all over India. The shrines 
of India are full of his images, which are worshipped by thousands of pil¬ 
grims with sincere love, admiration and devotion. No better proof of 
divine love than these could be given, as he commanded the universal 
love of all men during his lifetime. Sri Krishna is the emblem of divine 
love which the great Epic Mahabharata preaches. 

* The If bh. (Jdyoga Parva, Chapter LXX1X, verse 1. 

+ Udyoga Parva, Chapter LXXIX, verse 6. 

X The If bh. Udyoga Parva, Chapter LXXXYI1, verses 6-7,10, ft IS—16. 
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The basis of empiric moral ethics depends on the ideal hu,man 
personality, which consists of the harmonious development of all the 
faculties and instincts inherent in the human race. The proper use of 
each and every faculty increases its range, scope and quality to set back 
the idea of promiscuous sexualism. It is for this Sri Krishna is placed 
in the midst of the enlightened beautiful maidens of Brindaban and 

i 

Draupadi (Krishna) within the live Pandavas,—the ideal, cultured youths 
of the Kuru families whom all the other princes enrich as well as the 
kings—the illustrious great heroes and heroine of the great Epic. The 
lifting of a molehill by Sri Krishna in his youth apropos his physical 
strength hut demonstrates one significant fact, the power of the soul 
force behind it. An Indian, Krishna Murti, proved it by demonstration 
all over India by his feats considered so very wonderful as that of keep¬ 
ing a baby elephant on his breast and breaking very heavy stones lifted 
by half a dozen men on his breast. This has been practised by others 
on these lines. 


To such a Sri Krishna sexual power had no value. Spirit is quite 
different from matter, but the light never burns unless there is the 
union of the positive and the negative in electricity. The worship of 
the couple Radha and Sri Krishna from the scientific viewpoint is 
only natural. The blind soul must be illusioned by the union of 
divine love created in the breast of man and woman. Where there is 
selfishness there is perversity and sin, but when the soul is free to 
choose to serve the truth it fears no calumny, no injustice, no suffer¬ 
ing, however cruel; it rises with greater force, like the stream rushing 
from the mountain breast to fall into the ocean. It is for this reason 
the great consort of Siva is called the daughter of the Himalayas, the 
consort of Vishnu came out of the ocean of love and the goddess of 
love, Sarasvati, is the speech by which gods and the great sages were 
made and naturally the consort of the creator. The loving faith of the 
ancient Hindus is here fully demonstrated. The learned Dr.. Hop¬ 
kins says:— 

“The worship of Krishna is a popular divinity, corresponding to Uerakles in the 
ttreek account of Wegastlienes, is probably as old as the fourth century B, C. 
In the second century it appears to have still been no more than the cult of a 
hero-god, who may have been regarded as an avatar of Vishnu by his special 
adorers, the inhabitants of the district about Delhi and Muttra. But he was still 
a hero rather than a god, as Megaathenes says in identifying the valley-god with 
Uerakles and the mountain-god Civa with Dionysos. This is Krishna's character 
in many parts of the Epic, always, divine, though this means Uttle in India; 
but often he is oiearly only a hero-divinity, and he is once, when assuming to 
be Supreme God, sharply rebuked for his pretensions, though of course he 
triumphs over his revilers. Elsewhere, however, in the same Epio, Krishna is 
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unquestioned God. But winterer he % U, g idling, msu-gid, or God* he rerests 
himself et first only in human form* "* 

There is universal hankering after enjoyment. In the spiritual 
realm of the Hindus y God is the sole enjoyer like a materialist. Soul 
can give him enjoyment and not the senses. Godhas nobody. Where the 
milk-maids of Brindaban enjoyed Sri Krishna, the person of Sri Krishna 
was absent but his spirit enlightened by the full moon and stars gave 
them the enjoyment in the separation form in the material sense. 
The poets develop love in separation. The great Indian poet Kalidas 
did in his famous Sakuntala, Kumarsambhaba, Meghduta and Raghu- 
bamsa. All these are the love of separation. Separation makes one 
realise true goodness by analysis. All human beings are subjected 
to Maya and naturally fall an easy prey to temptations, and Sri Krishna 
by his own example showed and proved to the world how to avoid illusion. 
Sri Krishna was there as long as was necessary to develop his senses and 
power to control them* When he learnt this fully by practice he left the 
place to remove the bad example of the evil practices of Kamsa. The 
milk-maids wanted him but he did not return; he was then in the midst 
of married wives, he saw their frailties and left them to practice Yoga 
to leave this mortal evil. This is the long and short of Sri Krishna’s 
life in the past which was depicted in the sacred books of the Hindus. 

The great Epic is concerned not with his early exploits but with 
his political and philosophical if not spiritual mission in the world. In 
world politics no man can beat him. It was his policy at Draupadi’s 
marriage at the dramatic disclosure of the Pandavas before their flight 
from the lac house that exposed the Kuru chiefs before the kings of the 
world present at the Svayambara and made them hang their heads and 
agree to give up the share of the Pandavas without trouble. It was his 
policy which killed Jarasandha, another tyrant of India, and liberated 
the kings imprisoned for a sacrifice to declare himself the Emperor of 
India. It was he who removed another like him, Sisupala, at the Raja- 
suya, and made Yudhisthira and Draupadi the Emperor and Empress of 
India without any bloodshed. It was he who took upon himself the 
task of vindicating the actions of the Pandavas and censuring the Kurus 
in their court on his peace mission. It was bearding the lions in their 
den, and Durjodhana and his friends felt the insult very keenly and 
tried to imprison him. If they attempted to do so, he told them plainly, 
they would be killed and he was ready for it. This non-plussed them. 
He knew that his mission would be abortive, but he undertook the same 
with a view to convince the world as a warning that virtue will triumph, 


pr. Hopkins* “India Old and How/* page 146. 


though it may suffer in the beginning* He was a messenger of virtue 
and was rewarded in the end. 

The human soul has the power of dominating the soul of God, as 
the great Sri Radha by her own example proved. Sri Radha's love is 
divine love to which Sri Krishna is radiated. No religion of the world 
could think of demonstrating it. This is the great riddle of love solved 
by Sri Radha and Sri Krishna in their exploits of love, which the base 
material world interpret in their own ribald fashion. If they were 
guilty of any heinous crime the sentimental Hindus who exult in the 
Ramayana could not accept Sri Krishna as a God greater than Rama, 
as the former was the development of the latter whose* love, life and 
works the prophet Sri Chaitanya explored. Sri Krishna was the hero 
of love and not of the famous battlefield of Kurukshettra. He was 
there to counsel the human hero Arjuna and his brothers. 

Incarnations of Gods come to earth to perform distinct works. 
They were not the conception of the Vedic or Upanishad ages but 
wholly Pouranic. Incarnations cannot remain one moment after their 
works are done. Sri Krishna was not an incarnation, though his 
brother Balarama was. Sri Krishna is God himself, he is divine love, 
his work is to demonstrate what is divine love distinct from human love. 
The Epic demontrates human love and for that reason Sri Krishna is 
not the hero of the Mahahharata. The Mahahharata does not describe 
one hero like Rama and there lies the greatness of the Mahahharata 
over the Ramayana. The five Pandavas were the different attributes of 
humanity and love, Kunti, Gandhari, Draupadi, Subhadra and Satya* 
hhama were the distinguishing features, womanly virtues. Bidura, 
Bhisma and Sri Krishna were ideals of wisdom, chivalry and divine 
love, respectively. It is not the duty of these men to pass through the 
different stages of human life like the Pandavas or any other heroes. 
Bidura and Bhisma were the great counsellors of the Kuru Court, their 
births were mysterious, their marriages were not known, they left no 
heirs. One was minister of counsel and the other minister of war to 
the Kurus, but Sri Krishna was the minister of divine love, which ruled 
supreme in the heart of the great Pandavas and their family. Gandhari 
cursed the great Sri Krishna because Sri Krishna was so difficult to 
realise that his children, lulled in the lap of luxury, did not realise him. 

Divine love and luxury and passion are quite apart. The ancient 
sages developed divine love by the discipline of early life, into which 
the Pandavas were initiated in the woods during their exile« The 
demand for five villages by Sri Krishna on behalf of the Pandavas Is 
full of meaning. The institute of the ancient Hindu Dafcsha Samhita 
tays ?— 



* u He, who enjoys others 1 kingdom by force or otherwise t cannot be called a hero; 
but he, who conquers the Are senses of knowledge along with the mind said to refer 
to the five villages of the body, Can truly be oalled a hero and as body can conquer 
him be he God or Asura.*’* 

It may equally apply to the Pandavas and Draupadi, the mind 
over whom the divine love of Sri Krishna concentrated. 

The great Christ and Sri Krishna are not the same, though attempts 
have been made to prove this. Sri Krishna was born of a father and 
mother and nursed by another parent and was not an adventitious 
production like Christ, the great. The learned Dr. Hopkins 1 views 
will provide interesting reading on the point:— 

•• The West owes much to I ndia, And though most of this was brought westward 
centuries after the Christian era, it is still within the bounds of possibility that even 
the New Testament was not completed without^a graft from such a foreign growth. 
But this is as far as the historical data permit us to go, and such a possibility, affect* 
ing at most only what is secondary in the account, furnishes no base for the belief 
that the original narrative of Christ's birth and teaching derives from Hindu 
sources.”f “ In the fourth century, too, arose the practice of observing Christmas 
Day, which was celebrated not at Arst on December 25, hut on various dates, for in 
the third century Christ's birthday was variously held to be on January ’> or 6, March 
28, April 19 or 20, May 20, and November 19; Just as the Puranas, that describe the 
Birthday Festival of Sri Krishna, give the time variously on different dates i between 
June and September), though they all agree that the hour is midnight. We cannot 
think, as was taught when Sri Krishna's name was Arst explained as the nr men iptum 
oorruptum Christ i % that Krishna*worship is all a corruption of the Christian religion. 
For with more light on the background we can see more clearly what lies behind the 
Child-god Krishna. But in seeing this we are also brought to recognise how great is 
the change in the character of the-Hindu divinity. So decided is the alteration and 
so direot is the connection between this later phase of Krishnaism and the Christiani¬ 
ty of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of extravagant fancy but 
a sober historical statement to say that in all prohahlity the Hindus in this cult of 
the Madonna and Child have in reality, though unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-Child for fully a thousand years.. 

“ In the Arst pla;e, Upanishads may be of any age from 600 B. C. onward, and 
sectarian Upanishads are uniformly late. Then the metre and language of the Gita 
are such as to make it impossible to connect it closely in time with the ancient 
Upanishads even in its oldest parts, and it has besides two different parts, one of 
whieh is later than the other, so that it is pretty clear that it has been re-written. 
But above all, not only is the religion as inculcated, with its devotion not to a stern 
ouster, but to a sin-forgiving, love-demanding saviour god in human form, something 
absolutely unique up to the time it appears, but it is acknowledged also both by friend 
and foe in the Epic narrative itself that Krishna is a new form of God (not a new god, 
for Krishna had long been a popular gpd\ and that the new religion has ss yet few 
adherents. When these facts are weighed together with the fact that the Epic, as we 
have it, is at most not more than two hundred years older than the Christian era, and 
that it Is almost certain that parts of it are as late as two or perhaps more centuries 

* 7th Chapter, 17 and 18 verses. 

t Dr. Hopkins* M India Old and New, 1 ' page 168. 

X Dr. Hopkins* 14 India Old and New,” pages 188 and 107. 
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after our era, it seems possible that the original Oita, whi*h was without doubt 
composed at least 200 B. C„ and appears to have been at first a Yogin tract simplyt 
was affected by the introduction of a new religious spirit and that it absorbed some 
of the ideas presented in the form most Oriental and nearest to Hindu conceptions; 
namely, in the fourth Gospel. "* 

“ In other respects also, the language and tales of the later Epic suggest the 
possibility of Christian influence quite as much as Christian tales suggest Indian 
influence. I lay no great weight on them, but they should be known, if only as a 
companion-piece to what is found in the West and referred to the East. Krishna is 
a by-name of Vyasa, the author of the Epic fin so far as the arranger of the mass 
may be called author), who, though not identified with Krishna as Supreme God, is 
himself divine, and is described as “ the unborn (that is, the eternal) and ancient one. 
the only son of God, born of a virgin, very part, anca of God". He is a figure 
unknown till the end of the Epic, mid even his name Vyasas. Vyasas, has a certain 
similarity with iesos. Then of the god Krishna it is said: ‘Ho, the guardian of his 
flock, the sinless God, tho Lord of the uorld, consented to the death of (himself and) 
his race that he might fulfil the word of the seers,’where, if we had shepherd and 
prophets, the comparison would be very striking. Another passage not connected 
with the Gita, but close to biblical phraseology, may be found in the description of the 
avenging spirits : * If thou goest into the depths of the earth, or if thou shouldst 

fly above, or if thoii fleest to the further side of the sea, still thou shalt find no 
escape from them'; as compared with the Psalmist’s words, 4 Whither shall I fly 
.••into heaven...Sheol ... the uttermost parts of the sea?’ Compare also 4 1 am 
not crying in the wilderness,' followed by, 4 Thou seest the faults of others, though 
they he no larger than mustard, but thine own faults thou canst not see, though 
they he as larg) as a bilva (tree)’. As these comparisons have not, I think, 
been noticed before, 1 give them for what they are worth. Even the crucifixion 
has its analogy in the story of the Stake-*ainfc (Impaling being th ■ equivalent of 
crucifixion), who was unjustly impaled with thieves, hut he did not die like the 
thieves and so awakened the wonder of the royal guard. They went and told 
the king, who was frightened when he heard of it and came to the Saint on the 
stake anu besought his forgiveness, which was granted, as the king had acted 
ignorantly. He is hesung in all the worlds as the Impaled One. But all the rest 
of the story is grotesque. It is perhaps not impossible that there is here the 
echo of the Christian story. 

44 A curious historical sketch in the Epic relates that the cult, of Krishna as one 
God was introduced after the notion of UnitarianUm had been gained by three 
pilgrims, who went to an Albion in the North-West and there found this religion 
practised by White Men. Professor Weher, despite the repeated statement that 
the White Island was located in the extreme North or North-West, referred this 
to Alexandria, and all sorts of suppositions have been made in regard to the locality, 
the three sages being identifiel with the Three Wise Men of the East, and the North- 
West being referred to every Western land from Parthia to Rome. The legend is late 
and an obvious intrusion into the Epic. It lays stress on the Unity of God, rather 
than on the All-god idea, though the latter is, of course, not given up, and the devotees 
of Krishna who insist on this idea call themselves Kkantinas, or Unitarians. Por 
myself, I am more inclined to believe that theCivaite faith of Kashmere ''a philosophi¬ 
cal deism) is here re-cast into Vishnuite form; for the sea to which the pilgrims come 
is merely the mythical milksea of the Himalayas, and Kashmere men are almost 
white as oompared with Hindus. The doctrine taught shows no trace of Christianity 
but only of a belief in One God.t*’ .. 

* Dr. Hopkins* " Indie Old and New,” pages 157-8. 
t Dr, Hopkins* “ Indie Old end New,” peges 159—161. 



“A» Krishna in the Gita says that there are very few who acknowledge him to 
he the Supreme God, so it is expressly stated that these Unitarians are few in number, 
xii. 34% 62. Such repeated admissions only bear out the belief, otherwise well 
supported, that Krishnaism in the Gita and Ekantin forms are two late developments, 
though the latter is the later.”"... 

44 He who speaks is the divine man Krishna, who in this poem, called the Lord's 
Recitation, Bhagavad Gita (gita) is imparting to his disciple the truths of a religion 
which in the Epic is recognised as essentially new. For the old religion was the 
worship of the Herakles like popular divinity, hut in the Epic Krishna is represented 
as having but reoently made claim to be the avatar of the Supreme God, a claim not 
yet wholly recognised by other Epic characters and one which Krishna himself naively 
says is admitted only by a few persons. It is therefore of peculiar interest to find 
that there is a close parallel between the words of this Krishna and those of Christ's 

disciples.”.*'Now it is true that the word bliakti scarcely occurs before the Epic 

and does not occur at all in the Krishnaite sense before the Epic, for though it is 
found in one late Upanishad, yet there it is not love but devotion to a fearful God 
before whom 'one comes in fear’, Just as in the older Upanishads. M t 

The essence of the ideal divine love may be said to be in the 
words of the Upanishads. It is a sacrifice of the human senses in the 
fire of self-control. The light of the knowledge of divine love is the 
glory of God. It cannot be attained by a man or a woman who hates 
the society of men and women, does not realise the affect'on of a son, 
daughter, brother, mother, father and all near and dear ones, where 
the great God's love is reflected and co-ordinated. Society carries the 
goodwill of the God above and the picture of ancient society is that 
of the contrast between heaven and hell. Necessarily there must be 
Ravana and Rama, Meghanada and Lakshmana, Bibhison and Bharata, 
Sue riba and Hanumana, Durjodhana and Yudhisthira, Dussasana and 
Bhima, Kama and Arjuna, Sakuni and Bidura, Bhisma and Sri Krishna, 
Drona and Drupada, Asvathama and Abhimanyu, Dhritarastra and 
Birata. Sri Krishna gave his best soldiers to Durjodhana and did not 
himself fight in the great battle inspite of insult and the evil intention 
of Durjodhana, but Bhisma inspite of his age and professions of 
friendship to the just cause failed to act up to his own standard whenever 
occasion arose and laid down his life for it, which Sri Krishna stated 

openly in the Kuru Court. 

The discuss, the favourite weapon of Sri Krishna, was called Radha 
Chakra as Radha loved it very much. Sri Krishna was invincible with 
this instrument of war. He killed the dreadful Asuras with it, and 
King Sisupala in one stroke. The very name Sisupala implies the head 
of youngsters, the principal objector to Sri Krishna occupying the first 
seat of honour in the sacrifice* It might mean that he did not believe 

• Dr. Hopkins' India Old and New,* Footnot No. 1 of page 161. 
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in a worship different from the ;old Vedic ideals. Sri Krishna Was A 
new model of worship of divine love—GOD IS LOVE AND LOVE 
IS GOD. From human love divine love originates; this is the gospel 
truth the great Epic preaches. The great incarnation of God comes 
down to earth for specific objects; as soon as they are fulfilled he must 
go through the gate of death but not through the diseased deaths of 
mortals. Sri Krishna and Balarama left the world while in concentration 
of mind. The death of Sri Krishna by the arrow of a hunter is a later 
dramatic development in the terms of Valmiki’s first verse of inspiration 
and cannot be a historical fact. 

Europeah scholars have failed to see the all-important point, that 
Sri Rama and Sita and Sri Krishna and Radha are the most familiar gods 
of the general Hindus in India, since the days of the Upanishads. There 
are Upanishads which declare them to be supreme Gods. Sri Rama is 
worshipped in Sctu Band ha Rameshara, Sri Krishna at Dwarka, Nara- 
yana at Badarikasrama and Radha-Gohinda or Krishna at Jaypore and 
Brindaban, all famous shrines of the Hindus. Sri Krishna gave 
effect to force regulated by wisdom. Senseless violence on the part of 
the Kurus produced harm. This was the lesson of the great war of 
Kurukshettra. 

The life of the Pandavas has personal aspects, legendary deve¬ 
lopments and religious consequences in the advanced stages of society. 
In the personal aspect the Pandavas were the co-adjutors of Sri 
Krishna and Drupada, etc , destroyers of Jarasandha, Durjodhana and 
his allies and established the kingdom of justice and benevolence. In 
the legendary developments of history they paved the way to establish¬ 
ing Sri Krishna as the divine God in place of Narayana by their follow¬ 
ing. Yudhisthira, as the founder of Krishna religion in India, left be¬ 
hind him a system of beliefs which has gained more disciples than any 
other creed in India. The epoch of the Kaliyuga is usually identified 
with the era of Yudhisthira, which is counted not from his birth but 
from the disappearance from the earth of all vicious tyrants and agnos¬ 
tics in the war of Kurukshettra. Sri Krishna when he fulfilled the 
object for which he came to earth did not remain but disappeared like 
a mirage and that was perhaps the era of Sri Krishna christened with 
the name of the just King of India, Yudhisthira, whose disappearance 
synchronised with it as the great Epic describes. This was 3102 B. C. f 
but astronomers give the date of the war more than* six centuries later* 
Professor Bhandarkar has shown that at the time of Patanjali’s 
Mah&bhasya Krishna worship attained some degree of prominence 
in India. 

• J. B. A. B. 1911, page t>75. 



It will not be out of place to quote here some portions from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica’s article on Brahmanism:— 

4, One of the chief effects it produced on the worship of the old gods was the rapid 
decline of the authority of the orthodox Brahmanical dogma, and a considerable 
development of sectarianism* Among the great variety of deities of the pantheon, 
Siva, Vishnu, and Parvati have since claimed by far the largest share of adoration 
and it is in special accounts of the 5*aiva, Vaishn&va, and Sakta sects rather than in 
an exposition of the Brahmanical belief, that the religious history of India from 
about the beginning of our era can be dealt with satisfactorily. At that time the 
worship of Vishnu in his most popular avatar, in the person of Sri Krishna, appears 
to have received much countenance at the hauds of the priests, with a view of coun¬ 
teracting the growing influence of Buddhism. The sectarian spirit gave gradually 
rise to a special class of works, the modem Purauas composed for the express 
purpose of promoting the worship of some particular deity. * v # (The particular 
deities are Jagannath, Subhadra and Balarama of Puri.). 

44 The modern god is represented as undergoing, for the benefit of mankind, a 
number of avataras or incarnations, ten of which are especially dwelt upon by the 
fervid imagination of his followers. The exact time at which these several episodes 
were incorporated into the cult of Vishnu canuot at present be ascertained. As they 
are for the most part conceived in a decidedly Brahmanical spirit,—the special object 
for which Vishnu assumes a human form beiuggcuerally to deliver the people from 
the oppression of some wicked tyrannous prince,-it is probable that they were 
mostly introduced at a time when there was still some danger of the Kshatriyas 
defying the Brahmanical rule. Of somewhat different origin were, perhaps two of 
Vishnu's most popular and important incarnations, viz., those in which he manifests 
himself in the persons of Sri Krishna and llama, two heroes whose exploits are 
celebrated in the Mahabharat* and Kamayana. It is possible that these warriors and 
their legendary achievements had been favourite subjects of heroic poetry for some 
time previous to the overthrow of .the Kshatriyas, and that, being already regarded 
by the latter as repfoentative of Vishnu, they were afterwards recognised as such by 
the Brahmans, and thus gave rise to the system of Avataras. ” t 


Professor Wilson’s observations are very interesting. 


44 Now it is true that in the present constitution of Indian society the distribution 
of the periods of life, beyond that of the student, is never regarded except by a few, 
who prefer a life of lazy mendicity, or by some half-crazed enthusiast, who thinks it 
possible to realise the letter of the law. The great body of the people, Brahmans 
included, pursue their worldly avocations as long as their faculties permit, spend the 
decline of life in the bosom of their families, and die peaceably and decently at 
home. But although the practice is discontinued, the doctrine remains and influences 
opinion; and devotional ceremonies, pilgrimage, penance, and abstract contempla¬ 
tion have an undue preponderance in the estimation of the people, even the beet 
informed among them, over active duties and the precept of morality. As to the 
common people they have a still lotiger scale, aid they find a ready substitute for the 
inconveniences of all moral restraint in the fervour of that faith which they place in 
Vishnu, and the unwearied perseverance with which they train a parrot or a starling 
to repeat his names, to articulate Krishna-Radha, or Sita-Ram."$ 


• Encyclopaedia Hri tannic a, Volume IV, pages 209 and 210 
t Encyclopaedia Britnnnica, Volume IV. page 208. 

X Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume IV, page 210, 
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The Hindu tradition about the great Jagannath is worth mentioning 
here as it has great bearing on the death of Sri Krishna. King Indra 
Dyumna entrusted Visvakarma with making a figure of Jagannath with 
the bones of Sri Krishna at the instance of one great sage. The great 
artist of heaven told the king that he would make a stipulation with him 
before undertaking the work, that he would do nis work behind closed 
doors and if lie was at all interfered with he would leave the work. 
After a fortnight the king could not restrain his curiosity and opened the 
door of the temple and the great artist left the incomplete work in 
disgust. In that stage the incomplete figure is worshipped and every 
twelve years renovated. It is a worship of Brahma in Nirguna shape, 
having no hands or feet to perform the works of creation; these were all 
left to Subhadra, sitting in the middle as the Prakriti, as the name 
implies, the most beautiful, who worships the Mahattalwa Balaram and 
Para-brahma Jagannath. 

Early phallic worship was developed in the worship of divine love 
in Sri-Krishna and Radha, Sita and Rama and Hara and Gouri, With 
the martial and agricultural races of India, horses, cows, bulls, elephants, 
dogs and cheetah were found useful animals and they were the carriers 
of the gods and goddesses of India. The four-handed Narayana, with¬ 
out a mate, ceased to be the popular god of India. Gods and goddesses 
without divine love cannot tell upon the religious sentiments of love* 
The Adikeshab of Benares, one of the oldest gods of the place, is almost 
deserted in a lonely place. The pilgrims used to visit the place first 
before they entered Benares but it is now seldom visited by them. This 
is the great change the Indian Epics effected on the people of India. 

The learned historian Vincent Smith assigns the reign of Vasudeva 
to the early pt'riod after the death of Christ. The two great dynasties, 
the Kushan in Northern India and the Andhra in the tableland of the 
Deccan, disappear together almost at 226 A* D. (p. 289). He is positive* 
ly of opinio “that Vasudeva was the last Kushan king who continued to 
hold extensive territories in India. After his death no trace of para¬ 
mount power in Northern India could be traced. The settlements of the 
Abhiras appear to have been very ancient; their name is found with that 
of the Sudras in a dictum of Patanjali, second century B. C. (Keilhor 

Mahabhasya 1.252) (Indian Antiquary XLV II. p. 36). ,,# 

•‘The inscriptions of Vasudeva, mostly found it Mathura, certainly range in date 
from the year 74 to the year 'JS of the era used in the Kushan age and indicate a 
reign of not less than tweuty-Ave years. We may assume that hi* reign terminated 
in or about the year 220. K P. Joyoawal holds Vasa leva, a contemporary of the 
Western satrap Rudraaena (A. D. 199—222) (J. B. 0. Res. £oc. ri. page. 22)/' 
“Qurishka was succeeded by Vaauleva, whose thoroughly Indian name, a synonym 

* Prof. V. A. Smith's * Rarly History of ln<fia,’ page 290 and Footnote Mo. 1. 

<s* 
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hf Vishnu, is s proof of the rapidity with which the foreigu invaders had suooumbud 
to the influence of thetx environment 9 ’.* 

Sri Krishna Vasudeva was a historical character. It will be seen 
that the tradition of making the images of Jaganna'th etc., with the bones 
of Sri Krishna, Subhadra and Balarama and the building of the temple 
of Jagannath at Puri reconcile with the time. This was the memorial 
raised by the family of the great Vasudev family or their adherents. 
The allegory of Sri Krishna’s death is significant. Jara (old age) with 
which the great sage Sukra cursed his son-in-law, Yajati, was personified 
as a hunter and killed by mistake Sri Krishna by shooting an arrow at 
his feet considering him to be a deer. The cause of his death seems to 
have been old age and nothing else. 

Birth and death are the important features of a man’s life, and 
Sri Krishna’s birth took place in the prison of Kansa* the incarnation of 
malice. He was released from that prison by a miracle, as it were, 
through natural phenomena and the divine inspiration and courage of 
Vasudeva. He grew up not in any extraordinary manner but his 
boyhood was full of events which called for record. His mental endow¬ 
ments were quite normal to his age and race, but there was nothing of 
that narrow, prejudiced view of Kshatriya aristocracy in which he 
was born. He was brought up in a family of Vaisyas of Brindaban, 
who tended cows and offered milk and curd to the nation. His loving 

m 

passion from boyhood to steal those delicacies by all sorts of mischievous 
pranks attracted the notice of all and made him the great favourite of 
the cowherd girls and matrons there. He was nursed in their milk 
of human love and realised what relief a parentless, forlorn child feels 
in the natural love and affection of others. He became the idol of their 
great affection. The loving image of Nanda's Gopal is still worshipped 
in India and believed to be the most beloved and powerful of all images 
of God. 

His vision was normal to humanity and showed none of those co*re> 
gional defects which are peculiar to the caste system in India. A child, 
a helpless orphan as he was, claimed the sympathy of all irrespective of 
any r ela tionship, in the great circle of loving Brindaban, free from the 
oommon sin of selfishness of affection. When the great tyrant Kansa 
was killed the people offered the throne left vacant to him, but he refused 
it and came into prominence: He has no personal ambitions of his own. 
‘The lasses of Brindaban could not tempt him to leave Mathura and live 
In Brinda ban. The girls he loved in youth did not adorn the palace 
of love he built in Dwarka as his queens. He scaled those peaks of 
the moral life, the glaring temptations show him the evils he resisted, 

• ?rof. V. A. Smith's *B«rly Hisftry of Intfls,' psgs 888. 
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the Epic shows the world the ethical qualities with which he was crowned 
and adorned* 

In his life he gave up everything to the service of humanity—he 
sacrificed the best soldiers he raised. When their work was over, he 
realised that they must be destroyed and lent them to Durjodhana. He 
stood the great trial before the world when it cost the life of his be* 
loved nephew Abhimanyu. He did not raise his voice against the shame* 
ful and cruel murder of the helpless youth Abhimanyu, nor did he take 
part in the war to revenge the great wrong. Here the divine and the 
human element are not in conflict but are blended in the character 
of Sri Krishna, which the great Epic still presents to the world. One 
can only know God as He is revealed, not in the doctrines of philosophy 
and religion but in the true example of divine character. The Epic 
presents this both from the theological and historical sides of the question* 

Gandhari. 

The curse of the chaste lady Gandhari was more powerful than that 
of an ascetic Utamka, and Sri Krishna fell a victim to it. Gandhari'i 
curse runs as follows 

“ • On the thirty-sixth year from this, O destroyer of Madhu, you will, after bring* 
ing about the death of your kinsmen and friends and sons, perish by disgastful 
means within the forest. The ladies of your family, deprived of sons, kinsmen, and 
friends, shall weep and cry even as these ladies of the Bharata family. 9 Vaishampa* 
yana continued:—Hearing these words, the great Krishna, addressing the worshipful 
Gandhari, said to her these words, smilingly,—There is none in the world, save my¬ 
self, who can exterminate the Vrishnis. I know this well. I am trying to bring it 
About. In imprecating this curse, O you of excellent vows, you have helped me in 
the accomplishment of that work. The Vrishnis are incapable of being killed by 
others, whether human beings or Gods or Danavas. The Tadavas, therefore, shall be 
killed by one another.* After the Dasharba hero had said so, the Pandavas became 
stupefied. Stricken with anxiety, all of them became hopeless of life.* l# 

“ Krishna said Arise, arise, O Gandhari, do not grieve. Through your fault* 
this huge destruction has taken pUce. Tour son Durjodhana, was wicked, envi¬ 
ous, and exceedingly arrogant. Praising his wicked acts, yon thought them to be 
good. Highly ruthless, he was the embodiment of hostilities, and disobedient to the 
commands of the old. Why do you then attribute your own faults to me ? Dead or 
lost, the person who grieves for what has already taken place suffers greeter grief. 
By grieving one increases it twofold. A saintly woman bears children for the prac¬ 
tice of austerities: the now brings forth offspring for bearing burden; the mare brings 
forth her young for acquiring speed of motion; the Shudra woman bears a child for in¬ 
creasing the number of servitors; the Vaishaya woman for increasing the number of 
keepers of cattle. A princess, however, like you, brings forth sons for bring 
killed. ’•+ 

• Stree Parva, Chapter XXV, verses 41—49. * 

t SfreeJParva, Chapter XXVI, varies 1—6, 



Kunti. 

The greatness of Kunti is described in Asramavasika Parva. 

“ Firmly resolved to retire into the forest, Kunti disregarded these lamentations 
of her sons. Draupadi and Subhadra followed their weeping mother-indaw, who 
was bent upon going into the forest. Highly wise and flrmly resolved on retirement 
from the world, the blessed dame walked on, frequently looking at her weeping 
family. The Pandavas, with all their wives and servitors, continued to follow her. 
Restraining theu her tears, Kunti addressed her children as follows ‘What you 
say, O mighty-armed sons of Pandu is, indeed, true. When you were all dispirited, 
I encouraged you all. Seeing that your kingdom was taken away from you by a game 
of dice, seeing that you all fell from happiness, seeing that you were governed over 
by kinsmen, 1 instilled courage and high thoughts into your minds. O foremost of 
men, I inspired you so that the sons of Pandu might not be lost, so that their fame 
might not be g>ne. Tou are all equal to Indra. Your prowess resembles to that of 
the very celestials. 1 acted thus so that you had not to live, depending upon others. 
1 instilled courage into your hearts so that you who would be the foremost of all 
righteous men, who were equal to Vasava, might not again go into the forest and live 
in misery. 1 instilled courage into your hearts so that this Hhiraa who had the 
strength of ten tho isand elephants and whose prowess and manliness were widely 
known, might not sink into insignificance and ruin. 1 instilled courAge into your 
hearts so that this Vijaya, who was born after Bhimasena, And who was equal to 
Vasava himself, might not be cheerless. I instilled courage into your hearts so that 
Xakula and Sahadeva, who were always devoted to their elders, might not be weaken* 
.ed and rendered cheerless bv hunger. I acted thus in order that this lady of well- 
developed firms and of large eves might not suffer the wrongs inflicted on her in the 
public hall without being avenged. Before you all, O Bliima, trembling all over 
like a plaintain tree during her catamenial period, and after she had been won at 
dice, Dusshas\na, through filly, dragged her, as if she were a slave. 1 knew all 
this. Indeed, the family of Pandu had been snbjugited (by foes). The Kurus, r»z., 
my father-i t-law and others, were cheerless when she, desirous of a protector, be¬ 
wailed like a she-osprey. When she was dragged by her fair locks by the sinful 
Dusshasana without little intelligence, I lost my senses, O king. Know, that for 
increasing yonr energy, I instilled that courage into your hearts by reciting the 
episode of Vidula. O my sons, I instilled courage into your hearts, O my sons so 
that the family of Pandu, represented by my children, might not he lost. The sons 
and grandsons of that person who brings a family to infamy never succeed in ac¬ 
quiring the regions of the rightems. Indeed, the ancestors of the Kaurava race 
were in dang*r of losing those happy regions which had become theirs. O my sons, 
as for myself, l enjoyed the great fruits of that sovereignty which my husband ha l 
won before. 1 made large gift*. I duly drank the Soma-juice in sacrifice. It was 
not for my own sake that l had urge! Vasudeva with the stirring words of Vidula. 
It was for your sake that I had asked you to follow that advice. O my sons, I do 
not wish to enjoy the fruits of that sovereignly which was acquired by my children. 
0 yon of groat power, I wish to attain those happy regions by my penances, where 
mv husband went. By rendering obedient service to my father-in-law and mother* 
in-law, both of whom wish to take up their residence in the forest observing pen¬ 
ances. I wish, O Yudhisthira, to exhaust my body. You desist from following mo, 
O foremost son of Kara’s race, along with Bhima and others. Let your understand¬ 
ing bo always dsvocsd to virtue. Let your miad be always great.”t 


• Astir tmsvasika Parva, paged9, Chapter KIV. verses 29—32, 

tThs VCahabhtrata Ash ramavasika, Parva, Ghapter’XVII, pages 19*20*vsrsss 1— 


Vijaya was originally the name of Arjuna. His heroism entitled 
him to the epithet of Arjuna, by which another ancient well-known 
hero was Kartabirajarjuna. The cause of Kunti’s being in favour of 
the fight was given. She had high ideals for her action; the proud 
tyrant should not be allowed to indulge in his excesses leaving a bad 
example but he should be crushed so that others would not follow him. 
That was the lesson of the war. The real Epic did not aim at describ¬ 
ing the details of the skill of the individual Generals of the Kurus. 
The war Parvas were all additions of a much later date to extoll the 
glory of the kings who fell in the great battle to their descendants who 
ruled the different provinces of India. The cause of the degradation 
of the Dravids, Abhiras, Pundras and Shavars of Orissa are given in 
the Asvamedha Parva, Chapter XXIX, which formed a part of Anu- 
Gita:— 

“The Brahmans said:--About it is cited the ancient story, O lady, of the discourse 
between Karttaviryya and the Ocean.” 

Yudhisthira. 

The most towering and sublime figure amongst the characters of 
the Mahabharata which leaves an abiding impression, is that of Yudhis¬ 
thira* He is virtue and justice incarnate. He was subjected to every * 
kind of temptation to which a great prince like him was then liable. 
Besides there was a very strong combination of circumstances in which 
temptation to dishonesty was pre-eminent as he was fully subjected to it. 
The test reveals that particular ethical quality in which he might reason¬ 
ably have been expected to fail. 

Life was not interpreted in terms of the material 5 it must be descri¬ 
bed in terms of the spiritual. Man is addicted to temptation for personal 
success, but to the cultured ambition seems to have lain in the cause of 
the amelioration of the general public and the country at large. To wait 
for the proper time and opportunity was the aim and object of life of 
Yudhisthira rather than to attempt accomplishment anyhow by sheer 

machinations or otherwise. For the sake of the sacred trust which 
< • 

t!ie Almighty Father imposed in him as a king he gave up everything 
which others hold dear and sacred in order to be true to the ideal 
of self-denunciation in the midst of all sorts of allurements to which 
sovereignty was exposed. 

His temptations and sacrifices could not be of an ordinary type, for 
Yudhisthira was the son of Dharma (Virtue) and not of God, like Christ; 
wherein lies the real difference between Hinduism and Christianity. 
His own ^od-father, Dharma (Virtue), was found testing him and adding 
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strength to his vigour and activities. Virtue in the form of a Jaksha 
killed his brothers, or the four attributes, to make him realise and to 
hear from him the answers to the questions put by Virtue to give him 
back the brothers or attributes duly renovated. This is what is called 
the soul vision of a man. It is only obtained when ordinary conditions 
are suspended and gone and they are re-established. The questions of 
knowledge and feeling were then united. Feeling is but an inference 
of anything and not direct knowledge. Inference is drawn from the 
descriptions of others. It is not the ecstatic state of soul lying side by 
side with the ordinary and regular sense of perfection. 

In Yoga Philosophy the devotee tries to open his inner eye, closing 
the outer one, but in the case of Yudhisthira both eyes were open at 
the same time. His ecstacy was involved in a trance or hallucination. 
A man who has true knowledge of God speaks of divine things 
with that intimacy with which others speak of material things. God 
is not a question of conception but perception. The consciousness 
of God is unique. He is not an ordinary human being. His glory is 
reflected in the heart of man till it is revealed in his face and strength 
of mind. The appearance of man is not a descent from God above but 
*an ascent from the beast man below. Yudhisthira is not a man 
belonging to any human race but is the ideal man as one secs him and 
so with all his brothers in respect of his qualities, personified as it were. 
Incarnation is a descent of the just God to the earth as a human being 
and its opposite theory is reflected in Yudhisthira and Sudarshana, who 
went to heaven in person, which neither Rama nor Balarama, incarna* 
tions of God, or Sri Krishna, God himself, could do. 

It is after all the great question of the starting point of a real con¬ 
ception of God. Incarnation is but an explanation of the theory of 
evolution, but there is a great difference between incarnation and 
manifestation. Incarnation means that God is revealed in a cosmic 
process as distinct from the manifestation of natural objects from the lower 
parts to man in Hindu theology. It is not a question of setting up so 
many gods from trees, serpents, fishes, tortoise, boar, dwarf, axed-Rama, 
Rama with bow and arrow, ploughed Balarama and Sri Krishna. The 
final emancipation of soul rests with the question not of personal love 
and ambition of things or incarnation holding power under the name 
rf universal love, but of raising the Pandavas to the throne of India with 
Yudhisthira at their head to represent the incarnation of virtue and not 
of God in the presence and guidance of Divine love manifested in Sri 
Krishna, who was not an incarnation of God but God himself of divine 
ove f That divine love hqs ks counterpart in Nature is reflected iq 



Draupadi, the queen of the earthy the great Lakshmi or prosperity which 
sustain the great redeemers, the Pandavas. 

The form of incarnation is merely a cloak to disguise the real 
personality. Virtue is disguised in Yudhisthira. Theism recognises 
that the logic of fact is more imperative than that of theory. It recognises 
something divine in every man and woman in the past and present. It 
believes that the human being is in the process of becoming ideal, which 
his nature prophesies. It seeks to establish a sort of union between 
ideal man or woman and God. The conception of God is traced in 
magnified humanity. This may be true in some respect, but one cannot 
deny that spiritual experience is of greater value than this. The 
experience of the soul is as real as that of the body and senses. The 
sun and the earth are the centres of planetary movements and of gravity, 
determining the movements of all bodies within the area of each of 
its influences. In the case of man the will is the centre. Man's charac¬ 
ter is merely dependent on the internal influences; the power of the will 
regulates external influences. The individuality of a man or a woman 
is not determined solely either by what one is represented to be by his 
body or by external influences but by all the movements, proceeding as 
they do from and returning to one independent centre called self, cons« 
tantly modified in the process of action. 

In the higher evolution of man and woman the emergence of a 
moral ideal is an imperative stage in the process of humanity. This 
doctrine is a helpful means to the rise of animal propensities into the 
sphere of moral and spiritual existence. It helped to abhor sin and 
sinful desires and expiate the sins of previous or present lives in the 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices the great priests advised. It helped 
the priestly power to be preserved by the easy method of participating 
in the gifts of confession and to rise higher in the estimation of the 
cultured class. Till at last religion and morality for their individual 
vitality depended on the real distinction between the individual self 
(Atma) and the supreme self (Parmatma). 

A painting depends on the variety of colours in delineating the 
characters it represents. The Pandavas are no more than prismatic 
colours, all resolvable into the single ray of white light of virtue of 
Yudhisthira. The prism of the great Epic which separates them is as 
much a reality as the single ray of light and the differences, therefore, 
are equally real. 

The urge of nature is not to satisfy the senses but to seek the unity 
of individual self with the supreme self through the selfish pcim ef 



love which separates the divine love of Sri Krishna through the union 
of Draupadi. At the end Yudhisthira alone emerged from the great 
illusions to rise in heaven in the single ray of divine light of Heavenly 
love, and the prism of earthly love represented in Draupadi’s union 
broke with the four Pandavas and disappeared for ever. 

There is the truth in it, but its adoption as a historical fact means 
the destruction and not the preservation of both morality and religion. 
Gospels are not biographies in the true sense of the word ; they are but 
character sketches, and as such they are of the greatest value to arrive 
at a clear conception of virtue in the personality of Yudhisthira. The 
divine light was his guide and the question of historical criticism lies 
outside the scope of the Indian Epic. The reflected light of faith is of 
greater value to theology than the light of facts of history. The story 
of Walter Raleigh’s destruction of his History of the World may be the 
fitting illustration and reply to the ungenerous critic. 

The Pandavas were born Kshatriyas and so was Sri Krishna, but 
they were least like what one can call a born Kshatriya of the time. 
They were not imbued with any hatred of the Brahmanas or of any 
class in particular. They were most distinctly cosmopolitan. The Pan¬ 
davas caught the spirit of the master mind of Sri Krishna and formed 
eternal friendship through the marriage union of Draupadi, not in the 
ordinary sense of an earthly marriage but of spiritual union. One may 
not realise its true import, but-the Indian mass instinctively bow down 
in the deepest reverence of which they are capable before the moral 
and spiritual grandeur of such a union. The system of marriage which 
was called Svayambara was most distinctly cosmopolitan and interpret¬ 
ed the mind of the age in which it flourished. In Epic the moral 
grandeur of Sri Krishna transfixes and transfuses earthly love into 
Divinity. He came to the world in the prison life of his parents. His 
life was at the mercy of a tyrant, but he was rescued by his father by 
divine instinct. He grew up under the fostering care of Nanda and 
Joshoda, the adopted parents. 

The hero of the Epic, Yudhisthira, went to heaven in person, which 
Sri Krishna and Arjuna could not do. To declare that the Pandavas 
and Draupadi were ordinary human beings is to leave out those very 
important characteristics introduced to explain the mysteries of Nature 
and God in the spiritual domain of existence. Their supreme places 
in the religious life of Ancient India transcend every other considera¬ 
tion, and it was for that they were nos begotten but made by the Epic 
authors through the help of gods according to the ideals which found 
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favour in their time. It must be understood that the newer theological 
thought has by no means repudiated the facts presented in the person¬ 
alities of the Pandavas and their queen, but they freely accepted the 
hypothesis of evolution with the important proviso that for the process 
which the theory of evolution describes, the God which the religious 
consciousness perceives is demanded and conceived for the emancipation 
of the Soul in the case of the four Pandavas and Draupadi and transmis¬ 
sion in person to hold union with the supreme soul of God in Heaven. 
These are the two sides of emancipation, and the third translation to 
Heaven in the cruel fight of passion in the religious field of Kuruk* 
shettra to absolve the sins of commission and omission on the parts of 
chivalrous but vain-glorious Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Durjodhana. 
The advice of the wise man Yudhisthira is the ethics of morality and 
love preached in the great Epic, a fa:t which should not be lost sight of. 


“ Yudhisthira Raid :—Having entered into such a pledge in the presence of all 
the pious and good men, who can now dare breik it for the sake of a kingdom in 
this world t For in my opinion to a re-ipectable person death is not more serious 
than an a *t of transgression in order to gain a kingdom. O hew, you desired to burn 
ray hand at the time of the play; you were, however, prevented by Arjuna and you 
only squeezed your mace. O Bhiraa, if you had done it, this calamity could not then 
befall us. 0 Ithiina, cons nous as you are of your prowess, why did you not say so 
before we entered into such an agreement T Having already burdened myself with 
the pledge made at that time what is the use of your speaking to [me these harsh 
words now T O Bhimasena, this was my great grief that I could not do anything 
when 1 saw Jagmascni (Draupadi) persecuted in that way. O Bliima, my heart 
burns on account of this, as if t have drunk some poisonous liquid. O foremost of 
the Bharata race, having made the pledge in the presence of the Kurus there, l am 
unable now to violate it. Wait for the return of our tatter days, as scatterers of 
seed wait for the harvest. When one that has been first injured succeeds in reveng¬ 
ing himself upon his enemy at a time when the latter’s enmity has borne fruits and 
flowers, he is regirded as one who has accomplished a great deed by his prowess. 
Su'b a brave man earns undying fame. Such a man obtains great prosperity. Qis 
enomies bow down to him. and his friends gather round him. as the celestials cluster 
round Indra for protection. Know my promise cannot be made false. I regard 
Dharma as superior to life itself and divinity. Kingdoms, sons, fame and wealth, 
all these do not come up even to a sixteenth part of truth.*’ * 


Nor is this all. The lesson he read to his beloved accomplished 
wife Draupadi should be written in golden letters for it discloses the aim 
of the virtuous man. How a man is led by a woman to transgress the 
law of God is vividly described, which even Milton failed to do:— 

“Yudhisthira said : -O Yajmaseni, your speech is sweet, clear and full of nice 
expressions ; we have listened to it; you speak of atheism. 0 Princess, i never act 
being desirous of the fruits thereof ; I distribute a thing which should be distributed 
and I perform a sacrifice which should be performed. I perform, as best as I can, O 
Krishna, what a house-holder should do, not caring for the fruits of virtue but for not 

* The Afahabharata, VanaParvu, Chapter XX£1V. Verses pp. 52 53. 
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transgressing tbe Vedas and seeing the conduct of the pious * My mind and nature, 
0 Krishna, are naturally bent upon virtue; that vile trader of virtue, the worst of 
the virtuous, who wishes to reap the fruits of virtue, does never obtain them; nor 
does a vicious minded person, for his scepticism, who doubts a virtuous act, having 
accomplished it.** You should not, O blessed queen, with a foolish mind either 
doubt or censure the Providence or (His act). The fool, who doubts religion and dis¬ 
regards virtue and being proud of the proof of bis own reasoning, docs not receive 
it from others, considers all these sages who look upon tho future as present, like a 
mad man. He considers the external world as conducive to the gratification of 

senses and is blind to everything else “ Doubt not, O Krishna, the ancient reii- 

* 

gion which is followed by the good and formulated by the omniscient and omni|K>tent 
Kish is. O Draupadi, virtue is the only raft and nothing else to those who wish to go 
to heaven, like a ship to tho merchant wishing to cross the ocean.”... “For not seeing 
the fruit you should not doubt religion or the gods ; you should perform sacrifices 
assiduously and charities without auy insolence. Acts have their fruits In this 
world and virtue is eternal; astsaid by Kashyapa, Dharma told hll this to hia sons. 

a 

0 Krishna, let your doubt be destroyed like dews meditating upon all tins. Let 
your scepticism yield to faith. Do not speak ill of God who is the loid of all crea¬ 
tures; learn to know Him; how to Him; let not your understanding lie such. Never 
disregard that Supreme being, O Krishna, by whose mercy tho mortals, hy pious 
observances, become immortals. *’* 

Yudhisthira*s reply to Bhima's expostulations breathes the spirit 
of wisdom and truth as well as his great character. He was not a 
coward as ordinary people would take him to be finding him an idle 
spectator of the rude persecution of his beloved wife before his very 
eyes at the hands of his enemies. 

“Yudhisthira said : — O descendant of Bharata, O mighty armed hero, what you 
say is true. O best of speakers, listen (also) to what 1 say. O des endant of 
Bharata, O Bhimasena, the greatly sinful deeds that one wants to perform depending 
only on his courage he *ome a soiree of pain to him. But 0 inighty-armod hero, 
whatever is performed with (due) deliberation, with well-directed prowess, with all 
(necessary) appliances and with much previous thought, is (always) seen to ho 
successful (at the end). Tho celestials themselves favour such acts. Hear some¬ 
thing about the act which you think should be at once done from your pride of 
strength and restlessness of mind Bhurisrava Salya, tho powerful Jarasandha, 
Bhisma, Drona, Karana, the mighty sou of Drona (Ashwathama). The invincible 
sons of Dhritarastra, Durjodhana and others,—all are accomplished in arms and ever 
ready for battle. Those kings and rulers of the world, who have been injured Hy us, 
have all tAken the side of the Kurus; and their affection has grown towards them. O 
descendant of Bharata, they are engaged in seeking to do good to Durjodhana and 
not to us. With their treasury full and army large, they will try their best in the 
war (to defeat us All the officers of the Kuru army with their sons and relatives 
have been hono red by Durjodhana with the presentation of wealth according to pro¬ 
per divisions These heroes have been much honoured hy Durjodhana. My firm 
conviction is that they will give their lives in battle for him. 0 mighty-armed 
hero, though the behaviour of Bhisma, Drona and the high-souled Kripa is the 
same (to both parties), yet it is my flfm conviction that they would sacrifice in battle 

• The Mahabbarata, Yana Pam. Chapter XXXI, j>. 45, Verses 1—6,16—17, 26, 24 
and 38*ii 
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their lives, then which there is nothing dearer in this world, so that they might 
pay off (their debt) in the shape of royal favours which they enjoy. They are all 
masters in celestial weapons and they are all devoted to virtue. My opinion is that 
they cannot be vanquished even by the celestials with Vasava (Indraj at their head. 
There is Kama, the great car-warrior, who is impetuous, ever uugry, invincible, 
accomplished in all weapons and encased in impenetrable armour. Without first 
defeating in battle all these foremost of men, you cannot, unaided as you are, 
kill Durjodhana.”* 

“ To say well is good, but to do well is better; 

Do well is the spirit, and to say well is the letter; 
if do wpll and say well were fitted in one frame, 

All wpre won, all were done, and git wore ail the gain.' 9 

The example of constancy in every act of Yudhisthira confirmable 
to reason, his evenness in all things, his absolute disregard of empty 
fame, his serenity of countenance to realise tltc depth of things and the 
pros and cons of every matter, invested him with the crown of piety and 
justice. What greater reward can a mortal man seek than doing what 
is good and just to the world at large as to himself and to Lc blessed 
with peace of mind, an inestimable boon. It is the rich reward of duty 
fulfilled. The goddess of prosperity tried him to see if he were a man 
wishing for nothing but to be crowned with glory by any means just as at 
the games of Olympia. Riches and kingdom bring in their train a sort 
of danger, temptation, sin and trou! lc. The wise Solomon said : 44 He 

that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” This self- 
control is the real monarchy of the spiritual world with which the ancient 
Hindu world was more concerned than with the material sphere of 
actions. Success in thyself is the best of all, says the well-known old 
Norse balled. Yyasa’s conception of the eternal man (Dharma) is 
Yudhisthira, and Draupadi is the incarnation of Maya, the creator of the 
moral and spiritual world. 

The conduct of Durjodhana and the counsel of his friend Kama 
have amply proved that there was nothing more daring than ignorance. 
Riches are blind and those who set their hearts on them are rendered 
blind as well, for love of money is a kind of disease. The love of 
pleasure is at the root of it and makes man despicable. The gift of 
God is not riches, as lay people are made to believe, but intellect* 
It is said in the words of Vidura, the wise minister of the Kuru Court 
who was referred to in the table of contents as famous for his wisdom. 

•‘The Gods do not look after men with clubii hands, like herdsmen. To those 
they want to protect, they give intelligence. In proportion as a man is inclined 
towards virtue, his wishes meet with success. There is no doubt about it. M t 

• The Mahabharata, Chapter XXXVI, Vana Parva. page 54. verses 5 -tfi 
i The Mbh. Udyoga Parva. Chapter XXXV, verses 40-41. 
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No better example of a foolish son and a blind father not correct¬ 
ing him can be found than that of Durjodhana and Dhritarastra, which 
the great Epic furnishes. How then can it be a work reciting the glory 
of the Kurus ? The ethics of morality according to the saying of the 
wise Vidura, are as follows (quoted from the same chapter):— 

“Gold is known by Are, one of good birth by his behaviour, an honest man by 
his conduct, a hero in times of panic, a patient man during the time of poverty, and 
friends and enemies during the seasons of difficulties And dangers. Old age 
destroys beauty ; patience, hope; death, life; envy, virtue;, passion, prosperity; 
association with the vulgar, g)od manners, lust, modesty; YAnity, every-thing. 
Prosperity has for its source g>od deeds; it increases owing to activity, and 
takes root owing to skill, and continues its existence owing to self-control. Eight 
qualities glorify a man, vrr., wisdom, good birth, self restraint, learning, strength, 
littleness of speech, gift to the best of his power and gratitude. But, O dear, one 
thing alone can make all these great qualities come together. When a king honours 
a man, all the qualities shed lustre on him. These eight, O king, in this world of 
human beings, are considered as the marks of heaven. Of these, four are the 
attributes of the good; and the honest men follow the other four. Sacrificial 
ceremonies, gifts, study, and devotion,—these four are followed by the good. Self 
control, truth, kindness and humanity—these four are also the attributes of the 
good. Sacrificial ceremonies, study, gift, devotion, truth, forgiveness, mercy, and 
contentment—these are the eight ways to virtue, according to the Smriti. The first 
four of these may be followed from motives of vanity; but the last four do not exist 
in those that are not great. That one is not an assembly where there are no old 
men. Those are not old men who do not speak of virtue. That is not virtue where 
truth does not exist; and that is not truth where deceit pervades. Truth, beauty, 
learning, knowledge, good-birth, good manners, strength, wealth, heroism, and 
ability to talk on diverse topics,—these ten have their origin in heaven”... ”He 
that assimilates the wisdom of the Arise is himself wise; and he who is wise by doing 
acta, both virtuous and conducive to worldly benefits, succeeds in gaining happiness. 
That act should be done by one during the day, which will enable him to live in 
comfort during the night; and that should be done in eight months which will enable 
one to live in comfort throughout the year. That act should be done during the 
early years of life, which will enable one to live in comfort during old age. That 
act should be done in this life which will enable one to live in happiness after death. 
People speak well of that food which has been digested. They &i»eak well of that 
wife whose youth has passed away, and of that hero who has come off victorious in 
the battle, and of that ascetic who has gone over to the other side (of life). The 
hole, that one seeks to stop by wealth acquired by foul means, remains uncovered; 
and others come into existence in other places. The preceptor is the controller of 
those who have their souls under restraint; the king is the controller of those who 
have bad souls ; and Yama, the son of Vivaswata, is the controller of those who 
sin in secret. The greatness of Bishis, of rivers, of the hanks of rivers, and of the 
noble-minded cannot be conceived, as plso the wickedness of a woman. One attached 
to the worship of the twice-born, one that makes gifts, one wlio behaves generously 
towards his cousins and the Kshatriya of good manners, rules the earth for ever. 
These three, vis., the brave, the wise, and those who know how to protect others, 
pluck flowers of gold from the earth. Acts performed by means of the intellect are 
the best; those performed by the arms come next; O Bharata, those by the thighs are 
bad; while those performed by carrying loads are the worst. Having entrusted your 



kingdom to Durjo lh&na, Shakuni, and the fool Dusasana and Kama, how* can yon 
hope for prosperity? The Pandavas, who are possessed of every virtue, 0 heel among 
the race of Bharata, depend on you as their father. Do you also depend on them as 
your sons.*” 

He who fights against the decrees of wisdom, adds nothing but 
annoyances and misery to life, but he who follows the path of the wise 
and labours diligently, is hardly ever disappointed. The wise Vidura cited 
an old discourse immediately after it which has a great bearing on the 
mystery of the plot as well as on the secret tenets of religion to try the 
virtuous. One can then realise the difference between the contending 
character of the Kurus and the Pandavas ; the one party was openly 
reviling the other—the other bore them patiently. This is the discourse 
of the son of Atri to the Saddhyas or Devas in Chapter XXXVI, Udyoga 
Parva, verses 4—21. This is the ideal with which Yudhisthira scored 
success and went to heaven in person. If anything goes against it, it 
must be an interpolation. For instance, Yudhisthira did not tell a lie 
in the death of Drona even in thought. Orona did not die leaving his 
arms with the false report of his son's death, having heard it from the 
mouth of Yudhisthira. It was a base manufacture of a foolish dramatist 
and proof is not wanting. Krishna, who was the eye-witness, described 
the battle before his father which cannot but be true and unvarnished. 

“In that battle between Drona and the son of Prishata, the kings assembled 
from various realms were nearly rooted out. That furious battle lasted for five 
days. At the conclusion of that period, Drona, exhausted, succumbed to Dbrishta- 
dyumna.”t 

How then ran Mahabharata be a work meant to recite the glory of 
the Kurus, and how did the Pandavas win the battle by foul means? 
Who can be happy without hard labour and application? Men are not 
taught virtue and a love of independence in the court life of a royal home 
or throne, and it is for this the heroes of the two Indian Epics were 
exiled. What they learnt by actual experience was put into practice in 
their government to make their subjects happy and dutiful, if not reli¬ 
gious. Nature brings good out of evil, and if one expunges from one's 
life unhappy experiences then the relish of the enjoyment of happiness 
will be frustrated. Happiness is the fruit of forbearance and patience, 
and the life of the Pandavas and Rama bear ample testimony to it. The 
great English poem “Paradise Lost" begins with that idea. 

“Of Man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe .. ’* 

• The Mbh. Udyoga Parva, Chapter XXXV, Verses -IB—59 and 66—77. 

t The Mbh., Chapter LX, Aahvamedha Parva, verses 17-18., p, 72* 
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Prudence and forethought are roots from which the good and virtu* 
ous eliminate sin and passion. 

“‘Tis a physio 

That’s bitter to sweet end." 

(“ Measure for Measure* Act IV, Scene 0.) 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head *\ 

(“As You Like It, ” Act II, Scene 1.) 

So Shakespeare said, and Vyasa illustrated it in the characters 
of the Pandavas. Yudhisthira blushed several times as a good and 
honourable character full of fortitude and forethought and he was 
praised by the wise Vidura for his wonderful conduct at the dice play. 
That was one of the hardest examinations which Yudhisthira passed 
with credit, and Vidura gave him a certificate of great merit. The 
main object of the dice play was exposed in his words:— 

“ Vidura said:—O Yudhisthira, 0 host of the Bharata race, know this to be my 
opinion that he who is defeated by sinful means need not be pained for such defeat. 
You know every rule of Dharnia. Dhanaujaya (Arjuna) is ever victorious in battle. 
Bhimasena is the slayer of foes. Sakula is the gatherer of wealth. Bahadeva has 
administrative talents, Dhauinya is the best of all men learned in the Vedas, and the 
virtuous Draupadi is learned in Dharma and Art ha. You are all attached to one 
another and you all feel delight at one auothei’s presence; enemies cannot separate 
you from one another, and you are all contentel. O descendant of Bharata, 
for this patient abstraction from the worldly possessions will he of great benefit 
to you. No enemy, even if he be like S&kra (ludra), will be able to stand it. 
You were instructed on tne mountains of Himalaya by Meru-Savarui. You wore 
instructed in Var&navata by Krishna Dwaipayaua (Vyasa); on the Vrigu mountain 
by Kama, on the banks of the Drisadwati by Barnbhu (Siva). You have also received 
instructions from the great Uishi Asita on the Anjana mountains. You became a 
disciple of Bhrigu on the banks of the K&lmashi. Narada and your this priest 
Dhaumya will he now your instructors. Do not abandon the excellent lessons, ever 
adored by the Rishis, as regards the next world O sons of Pandu, you surpass in 
intelligence even Pururava, the son of I la; in strength all other kings, and in virtue 
even the Rishis. Resolve earnestly to win the victory which is the attribute of 
Indra, to control anger which is the attribute ol Yatna. to give in charity which is 
the attribute of Kuvera. and to control all passions which is the attribute of Varuna. 
Obtain the power of gladdeniug from the moon, the power of sustaining all from the 
water, forbearance from earth, energy from the whole of the solar disc, strength from 
the winds, and affluence from the creatnres. Welfare and immunity from disease 
be yours. 1 hope to see you return fin all safety). O Yudhisthira, act properly and 
duly in all seasons—in the time of distress, in that of difficulty, and in respect of 
everything. 0 son of Kunti, O descendant of Bharata, with our permission depart 
Blessings be on yon. None can say that you have done anything sinful before. We 
hope to see you return in safety and crowned with success.*’* 


The Mahabharata. Shabha Parva, Chapter LXXV1II, verses 9—23 
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In Yudhisthira the theory and practice of morality were united. 
He was courageous and brave as a lion and timid as a hare as occasion 
demanded—the two contrary things reconciled in him and dignified 
him as worthy of divinity in his life time. He was a man who did 
no one any mischief or injury though quite able to do so if he 
liked. He was not a man to retaliate for any wrongs gratituously 
inflicted upon him. lie depended on Heaven for justice and guidance 
like a husbandman, who when met with a bad year did not 
give up the profession but depended upon the next year for re¬ 
paration. In Hindu ideals brothers are co-operators and Rama 
had such bretheren and Yudhisthira was equally blessed with such 
brothers. 

In Hindu ideals woman is the swallow of a spring of prosperity, 
and Draupadi was such a woman. The Pandavas were discovered 
resurrected as it were from the tragedy of the lac house to the utter 
amazement of the conspirators at the Svayambara Hall. The Pandavas 
established their claims to the paternal throne by the feats of their arms 
to defeat the assembled monarchs and eventually ruled the earth with 
glory and chivalry. What a curious transformation in the current 
Nlahabharata seems to be made by dramatists. Old things become 
new again in the course of time. There is nothing which can con¬ 
tinue to please all men in all times. How radically bad is the 
nature of man, for otherwise he would stand in need of no laws to 
restrain him. 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune. A man can govern 
and control all physical influences if he is endowed with forethought 
and determination. He is not merely a creature of circumstance, fate 
or a slave to time. The true dignity of a man lies in the consciousness 
that he can grasp the revolving wheel of fortune or time and free 
himself from the chain that hinds him to it. Such a man was Yudhis¬ 
thira, whereas Durjodhana depended on the powers of others and he 
could not avoid acting differently, as he did, under the circumstances. 
The mere reality of life without the charm of fancy would be devoid of 
zest to Durjodhana. It brought within his breast many vain fears and 
idle hopes which called up the gay, flattering hue of a rainbow rather 
than any terror of consequences. He never knew or tried to 
accommodate himself in such a way as would give him peace and 
cheerfulness instead of anxiety and trouble. He knew nothing of 
that resignation and contentment to which Yudhisthira was used. 
How then can the Mahabharata be a work reciting the glory of the 

Kurus? 



The gross misconduct of Durjodhana could not be overlooked and 
he was taken to task even by Dhritarastra. * 

“Dhritarastra said:, O wicked-minded Durjodhana, O wretch, destruction has 
already overtaken you when you insult in such language a wife of the Kuru chiefs, - 
especially this wedded wife Draupadi. "* 

How then can the great Epic be meant to recite the glory of the 
Kurus?. The great author of the great Epic did not allow his heroes 
and heroines to shed tears over their misfortunes after the dice play, 
but the enemies were dumbfounded by their unconcernedness and 
natural phenomena made Dhritarastra appeal to Draupadi to take boons 
from him to right the great wrong. How then can the great Epic be a 
work for reciting the glory of the Kurus? Durjodhana hid himself 
in the lake house, perhaps built purposely for any untoward event, 
when all the best Generals on whom he relied were killed and 
chance of victory was gone. That was the suicide of chivalry and 
glory of Durjodhana and to allow sucli a man to live would be a 
slur and setting a bad example to the future generation of kings of 
India and it was for this Yudhisthira did not comply with the request 
of Durjodhana to spare his life. He called upon him to fight with 
anyone he chose and the issue of the battle would be decided ac¬ 
cordingly. 

This was a great bait and he agreed to fight the great adversary 
of his youth, Bhima, whom he envied for his great strength and whom 
he could not destroy in his. youth after many attempts. He was 
defeated and killed, but even to make the death a little dramatic 
the appointment of Asvathama to destroy the Pandavas so that he 
could hear of it before his death was made. The cruel deeds of 
Asvathama and Kripa in the dead of night as followers of Saiva to 
undo the works of Krishna, of gagging the heroes who killed Drona 
and others while sleeping in their camps, were not consistent with the 
rules and canons of the Ancient Indian Military Code of War and 
precedence. It could only be possible as an instance of a heinous 
crime. How then can the great Epic be a work reciting the glory of 
the Kurus ? 

•‘Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever tilings are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of goo.l report; if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things Philippians iv, 8 

“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; for when he is tried, he shall 
veeeive the crown of life.’*—James i. 12. 

*The Mahabharata, Shabba Perva, Chapter bMI, verse 25, 
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Dr&upadi. 

“ 0 woman 1 lovely woman ! nature made thee 

To temper man; wo had been brutes without you. 

Angela are painted fair, to look like you: 

There's in you all that we believe of Heaven; 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Kternal Joy, and everlasting love.’ 1 

(Thomas Otway's “Venice Preserved.” Act ii.) 

The most novel and original creation of the Mahabharata is princess 
Draupadi. Her marriage with the five Pandavas has been the subject- 
matter of discussion in ancient Puran literature and is a veritable 
Sphinx-like riddle to the world. The picture of a cultured and high- 
souled princess sprung from an ancient royal family of Panchala, famous 
for chivalry and power, lofty and noble in her bearing, of the strictest 
chastity and holiness of character, intelligent and independent, courage¬ 
ous and indomitable alike as an Empress and as an exile in the fearful 
lonely woods, ever confident and optimistic from her upright and 
unblemished life, being the common wife of five brothers, has always 
puzzled both the Oriental and Occidental world. They have, in vain, 
ransacked everything and racked their brains to solve the riddle. In 
their attempts to do it, some have resorted to casuistry and sophistry, 
some to mythological mysticism, some to poetic creations, and some to 
bold imaginations of dramatic inventions. 

Successive ages have made their contributions to the develop¬ 
ment of an unique heroine in the character of Draupadi, adding as 
it did, layer after layer of incongruous accretions in such a manner 
as to make it altogether fanciful and enigmatical, being—although 
there is no mention ’of any such heroine in the enumeration of 
characters in the original table of contents—in the nature of a forecast 
of all the principal dramatis personae (principal personages) of the 
great Epic. 

Whatever influences might have gone to the making of this nonpariel 
character and whatever motives or imaginations might have accentuated 
it or found it so very necessary for reform in the great ideal of a prin¬ 
cess worthy of occupying tke place of an Empress of India, Draupadi 
stands pre-eminent as a master-creation of a model princess, an emblem 
of divine love and piety in flesh and blood as real as can be, repre* 
seating as it were, the goddess of prosperity. She is an ideal Empress 
and housewife, whom the accredited heroine Kunti, her mother-in-law, 
cannot but admire—a tribute a daughter-in-law seldom gets in a Hindu 
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household. She is courageous and averse to servile submission to any 
unjust domination of the husband or his senior uncle or the’king of a 
kingdom. She will not hesitate to question if Yudhisthira had the right 
to stake her at the dice play after having lost himself to slavery, but 
will gladly and patiently follow him to exile in the forests. She is 
meek and submissive, courageous and bold, as occasion demands. While 
in danger in the royal seraglio she seeks protection from the senior 
female members, but when she is exposed in the dice-play hall in the full 
limelight of the royal assemblage with the’senior old Dhritarastra at the 
head, she boldly arraigns the august personages, questions the legality 
of their decision, politely insinuates their evil motives and gently 
rebukes them for their insensate conduct. A great heroine of a great 
Epic of India, she is the combination of all the good qualities of lofty 
womanhood, without even a distant parallel in any other literature of the 
world. 

The great Indian Epic has shown her in three different aspects, the 
historical, the mythological and the dramatic. The nucleus of the 
historical aspect of the character of Draupadi is found in the story 
of her birth in the family of Panchala. The long-standing feud between 
the neighbouring kingdoms of the Kurus and the Panchals at the time of 
king Drupad became further accentuated for non-fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mise between the two friends Drona and Drupad, made while they were 
pupils at their instructor’s place. This eventually developed into a 
fight between the Panchals and Drona at the head of the Kurus. Drupad 
lost half his kingdom. 

Bhisma and Drona are new creations of the dramatic Mahabharata. 
It was Bhisma who engaged the great Drona as the teacher of the Kuru 
and Pandava princes and became a king of the place called Ahichhatra, 
defeating Drupad with the help of those pupils and the Kuru army, 
secured through the instrumentality of Bhisma. It could not be so 
childish an affair as was described in the great Epic. Hastinapur 
became the centre of a military institution founded by Bhisma under the 
tutelage of Drona and Kripa. This Kripa was the son of Goutania and 
the daughter, Krepi, was the wife of Drona. The great warrior 
Asvathama was the son of Drona. 

This is the cause of Di;aupadi’s birth to recover the lost kingdom of 
Drupada. Draupadi was raised by a sacrifice as well as her brother 
Dhristadyumna to kill the Kurus and Drona, to wreak revenge as it 
were. Drupad, in order to recover it, performed a sacrifice and was 
blessed with two sons and a daughter, Draupadi, to achieve his 
object. Dhristadyumna and Shikftandi were the sons and Draupadi 
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was the only daughter, who, it is said, rose out of the sacrificial 
fire as it were, and was instrumental in destroying hosts of kings, 
including Drona, in the great war of Kurukshettra. Draupadi’s 
Svayambara became the venue for the meeting of the Kurus and 
the Pandavas. The Pandavas were said to have been burnt in the 
dreadful fire at the lac house of Iiaranabata, but they were dramatically 
discovered by the Kurus before the royal assemblage. Not only 
was the guilt of the Kurus exposed before the royal assembly but 
they were defeated by the Pandavas in open fight inspite of the 
great help they had received from the powerful Kshatriya princes 
assembled there. Sri Krishna's words convinced the assembly that 
the Yadavas and the Panchalas had combined themselves by marriage 
to recover the kingdom for the Pandavas, who were sought to be 
destroyed by the Kurus. 

The love of Draupadi was the love of duty to save the country and 
recover the glory of her father, and for the good of the world. Drau¬ 
padi was called Yajna-Seni, or the creative body of the acts of sacrifice, 
as she was said to have been born out of a sacrifice with the object of 
winning back the lost empire of Drupada, her father, king of Panchala. 
Krishna thought of making alliance with his relatives the Pandavas, 
who were sought to be destroyed by Durjodliana. They were all physi¬ 
cally and intellectually strong, full of energy, ability and vigour and 
with a right title to the kingdom. Draupadi was the gift-horse with 
which the Pandavas’ alliance with Drupada and Krishna was secured, 
and that was the real beginning of the great fight. The Pandavas re¬ 
venged the lac house incidents at the Svayambara festival of Draupadi 
by meteing out blows and thrusts on Durjodliana and his friend? f who 
made the lac house to destroy them, and secured the share of their 
paternal estate by the alliance of marriage with Draupadi. 

Draupadi stood against the oriental idea that confinement in the 
ha rem and utter slavery are the moral duty of a virtuous princess. She 
converted the hell of the Dice Hall into an institution of justice, where 
the impugned holiness of her marriage was attacked witli ridicule and 
the divine demonstration of evil omens at the persecution of the good 
lady and the virtuous Pandavas roused emotions in the blind man, 
Dhritarastra. Side by side with the great wrong of insulting the 
declared empress at the Rajsuya sacrifice, as a member of the royal 
household, in a manner against all rules and canons of the Ancient 
Royal court of the Kurus, Draupadi censored the whole assembly and 
brought to light that a princess of royal blood had to declare false the 
report of a marriage with the five Pandavas in as much as she was called 
upon to appear upon the political scene on a charge of snatching the 



Empire with her marriage whereas it was won by the energy of the 
Pandavas* 

These are great events, not without great significance to the 
ancient history of India. The possession of Draupadi by the Pandavas 
is the root of all trouble and the great war. The disappointment of the 
kings of India at the Svayambara ceremony of Draupadi and the crown¬ 
ing glory of the Pandavas in the death of Jarasandha, the great enemy 
of Sri Krishna, who thus secured the first place of worship in the great 
Rajasuya sacrifice, was the origin of the great war. 

The mythological aspect of the character of Daraupadi is fully 
represented in her marriage, which was quite contrary to the customs 
and laws of the country at that time. The Pandavas were either made 
demi*gods or the self-differentiating unity* of Indra, king of Heaven, in 
mythology* DraupadPs prayer five times for a husband gave her one 
husband in five persons. This is the poetic licence spoken of in the 
Rig Veda (io/i 14/5). 

"Polyandric customs became abhorrent to the Brahinanas. The Brahmann 
justify Draupadi’s position, howevor, 011 the ground that as the five I’andava hretheren 
were divinely begotten emanations from o.ie deity, they formed in reality only one 
person, and could be lawfully married to the same woman. No such afterthought 
was required to uphold the honour of Draupadi in the age when the legend took its 
rise. Throughout the whole Mahabharata she figures as the type of a highborn 
princess, and a chaste, brave, and faithful wife." t 

Draupadi married the incarnation of Justice (Dharnia), Yudhisthira, 
and the other brothers were his ancilliary adjuncts of Justice, as it 
were* The five airs, the vitaf spirits of life, and their internal relation 
with the soul are explained in the Yoga system of philosophy, with 
which some interpret the Pandavas’ marriage with Draupadi, and 
Krishna represents the soul, the great friend and relation. Draupadi 
is the material body on which the five spiritual airs seem to play 
important parts. This may be interesting, but is not a fact. 
The relation of the five airs and the relation of the body and the 
soul are given by the said Dharmabyadha or fowler of religion as 
follows *.— 

••The fowler said:—The vital spirit manifesting itself inside the conciousness causes 
the action of the corporeal frame. The soul being present in both of these acts. The 
past, the present and the fnture are inseparably associated with the soul. It is the 
highest of the possessions of all creatures. It is the essence of Supreme Spirit and 
we adore it. It Is the animating principle of all creatures, it is the eternal Purusha. 
It is great,—it is the intelligence and it is the Ego, it is the seat of all elements. 
Thus while seated here (in the corporeal form), it is sustained in all its external or 
internal relations by the subtle eternal air called Prana and afterwards each creature 
goes its own way by the action of another subtle air called Samana. This (Samana) 

. - . . .. 4 . . _ _.—— 

"Sauparna. 

iSii W. W. Hunter’s “Indian Empire,'* page 164. 
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transforming its a if to Apaaa air, and, supported by the head of the stomach, carries 
the refuse matter of the body, such as urine, etc, bo the kidneys (and intestines* 
it is present in the three eiemeats of actions, exertion and power, and then in that 
state it is called Udana by men learned in the physicaijacieuce. When it manifests 
itself by its presence at all the-junctional points of the system, it is known by the 
name of Vyana. The internal heat is diffused over ail the tissues of our system and 
supported by these kinds of air, it transforms our food and the tissues and the 
humours of our system. By the coalition of i raua and otuer airs, a reaction ensues 
and the heat generated thereby is known as the internal heat of the human system 
which causes digestion of food. The Praua and the Apaua airs are interposed within 
the Samana and the Udana airs. The heat generated by their coalition causes the 
growth of the body. That portion of its seat extending to as far as the rectum, is 
called Apana and from that, arteries arise in the live airs Prana. Prana acted on by 
the heat, strikes against the extremity of the Apaua region, and then recoiling, 
it reacts on the heat. Above the navel is the region of undigested food and 
below it, the region of digestion. Prana and all other airs of the system are seated 
in the navel. The arteries issuing from the heart run upwards and downwards and 
also in oblique directions, they carry the best essence of our food and are acted upon 
by the ten Praua airs. This is the way, by which go to the highest state, the Yogis 
who liavo overcome ail difficulties, who are patient and self-controlled and who have 
their souls seated in their brains. The Prana and Apaua are thus present in all 
creatures. Know that the soul is embodied in the corporeal disguise, in the eleven 
alloteopus conditions (of the animal system; and that though eternal, its normal 
state is apparently modified by its accompaniments even like the fire purified in its 
pan,—eternal yet with its course altered by its surroundings; and that the divine 
tiling which is kindred with the body is relatel to the latter in the same way as a 
drop of water to the sleek surface of a lotus leaf on which it roils; know that 
Satva Kaja and Tama are the attributes of all life. Life is the attribute of spirit and 
spirit again is the attribute of the Supreme Soul, inert and insensible matter is the 
scat oi the living principle which n» active in itself and induces activity in others. 
That by which the seven worlds are incited to action is called the most high by men 
of high spiritual insight. Thus in all these elements the eternal spirit does not show 
itseli, but ls perceived by the learned in spiritual science by reason of their high and 
keen perception. A pure-minded mau, by purifying his heart, is able to destroy the 
good and evil effects of his actions and obtains eternal bliss by the enlightenment of 
lus inuer spirit. This slate of peace and purification ol heart is likened to the state 
of a person who, in a cheerful state of mind, sleeps soundly or to the brilliance of 
a lamp trimmed by a skilful hand. Such a pure-minded man living on frugal diet 
perceives the supreme spirit reflected in his own mind, and by practising concentra¬ 
tion oi mind in the evening and early in the morning, sees the Supreme Spirit which 
has no attributes, in the light of his heart, shining like a dazxliug lamp and 
thus he obtains salvation. Avarice and anger must be subdued by all means, 
for this constitutes the most sacred virtue that people can practise. It is con¬ 
sidered to be the means by which men cross over to the other side of this sea of 
misery and pain. A man'inust preserve his virtue, being overcome by anger, his 
righteousuess by pride, hie learning by vanity and his soul by illusion. Leniency 
is the best of virtues, and forbearance is the best of powers; the knowledge of the 
spirit is the best of all knowledge and truthfulness is the best of religions 
vows. To tell the truth is good and the knowledge of truth also is good, 
but what conduces to the greatest good of all creatures is known as the 
highest truth. He whose actions are performed not with the object of se¬ 
curing any reward or blessings, who has sacrificed all to the requirements 
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of his reauuoiatlou is a veal Sauyasi and is really wise. Communion with Brahma 
cauuot be taught to us even by our spiritual preceptor; he can only give us a olue 
to the mystery $ renunciation of things of the material world is called Yoga. We 
must not do harm to any creature and must live in amity with all. In this our 
present existence we must not avenge ourselves on‘any creature. Self-abnegation, 
peace ot mind, renunciation of hope, and equanimity, these are the ways by which 
spiritual enlightenment can always be secured. The knowledge of self is the beBt 
of all knowledge. In this world as well as in the next, renouncing all worldly 
desires and assuming a stolid indifference, in which all suffering is at rest, people 
should fulfil their religious duties with the aid of their intelligence. The Itishi who 
desires to obtain salvation, which is very difficult to obtain, must always perform 
austerities, must be forbearing, self-controlled and must give up that longing 
fondness which binds him to the things of the earth. The attributes that are 
perceptible in us become non-attributes in him. lie is not bound by anythiug. lie 
is perceptible only by the expansion and development of our spiritual vision. As 
soon as the illusion of ignorance is dispelled, this supreme and unalloyed bliss is 
obtained. foregoing the objects of both pleasure and pain and by renouncing the 
feeling which binds him to the things of the earth, one attains to Brahma. 1 '* 

Vyasa’s conception of the eternal man (Dharma) is Yudhistliira and 
Draupadi is the incarnation of Maya. The Hindu creation is the work 
of Maya, or Love. The origin of love has led the philosophers of 
Ancient India to connect it with the creation, and Adya Sakti Uma, the 
consort of Siva, or Lakshmi of Narayana, either of them is represented. 
Love at first is like a mirage, the relation of a previous existence. 
Deep affection is of slow growth and it is won by deep devotion. Love 
must arise from the heart and not by constraint. The poets sang of it, 
and it is as mysterious as ever, it has no connection with flesh and blood. 
Love is the product of the highest culture in man and woman—it is not 
usually the fruit of a marriage. Love gives an instinctive insight into the 
human heart and defies distance and the elements. When the five 
elements of a man are exercised by a woman of love, then the real 
marriage takes place. This is the essence of Samkhya philosophic 
creation, which is interpreted by tiie poet in the marriage of Draupadi. 

The marriage of Draupadi has direct and indirect relations in the 
Epic which have not as yet been seen. The original marriage ceremony 
took place with Yudhistliira, as the text testifies, but in philosophy it de- 
monstrates the creation of the moral and spiritual world ; that love, real 
love, cannot be personal but universal, and when it is so it unites men 
instead of separating them. The carnal love separates the brothers 
Sunda and Upasunda in the story of Tilottama and Bali and Sugriva. 
It is said in the Polish proverb that a woman draws more with a hair of 
her head than a yoke of oxen well-harnessed, but the ancient Hindus 
declare that the joy of home depends on a good wife and where the 
hearts of each are joined by the angel of happiness. Such a wife was 

# The liahabharata, Chapter C0X11, page 320, Yana Far?a, verses 3—32. 



Draupadi so far as the home comforts and unity of the Pandavas were 

concerned, and there she acted in such a way that she did not make 

any difference between her husband Yudhisthira and his brothers—that 

was the illusion or Maya. The European poets sang and in their words 

the part Draupadi played may be said :— 

“It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind 
In body and in soul can bind.*' 

(Scott). 

,4 But to see her were to love her, 

Love but her, and love for ever.' 9 

(Burns). 

“O that the desert wer»* ray dwelling place, 

With one spirit for ray minister, 

That 1 might all forget the human race, 

And. hating no one, Love hut only her.” 

(Bvitoy). 

“Her feet are tender, for she sets her steps 
Not on the ground, but on the twads of men.*’ 

(lioMl'.R). 

The groat Pandavas represented the five important members of 
the body politic and Sri Krishna the spirit within, and Draupadi was 
the emblem of prosperity and love. The maintenance of the body 
does not depend entirely on material food and drink so much as 
on the spiritual. The spirit of intelligence of Sri Krishna and the love 
of Draupadi controlled the five senses of the body politic of Govern¬ 
ment to establish the true religion in India, which was struggling for 
existence in the great war amongst the followers of the great exponents 
of the six philosophies of India. The atheistical doctrine of Charvaka, 
the Epicurus of India, was the culmination of the breaking asunder 
of society and the religion of divine love# 

The empiric sciences are the creations of time and the fetters forged 
upon men and women by customs and laws serve more to bind the mind 
than the soul securely to the influences of constellations, and propi¬ 
tiations form the principal duty of the modern age of the Hindus# They 
cannot realise the essence of love of Radha and Draupadi, which has 
direct reference to soul and something very divine. Draupadi was not 
so advanced as Sri Radha. Her soul was united with the five Pandavas 
and that was the marriage union of the souls, of Kunti with the four 
elements of the creation, Sun (fire), winds, Sky (Indra) and Earth 
(Dharma)# 

Death levels all things, but virtue it cannot touch# The excessive 
fury fails in its object. The joy of the wicked does not last long. 
Such was the case with the Kurus and their allies 9 The eyes and 
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footsteps of the master are the most salutary to the living, and that 
actually was the task imposed upon the great ideal god Sri Krishna, 
who was present in the great Epic as the master of the just side, the 
Pandavas, and the much persecuted Lakshmi Draupadi, who belonged 
to nobody alone but to the just and wise, and thus she was the consort 
of Yudhisthira. As leaves in a tree live only to enjoy love and join 
in mutual love with one another, so Draupadi is represented as the 
sustaining power of the Pandavas to comfort them in their miseries 
and not to make them blind with envy or passion. The most important 
function she was made to perform was as the housewife of the distressed 
Pandava brothers. Practice and experience are of the greatest moment 
in the arts of love and chastity. The great Epic demonstrates it 
beautifully in the lesson Draupadi gives to the wife of Krishna in Vana 
Parva, not yet appreciated by any of the European scholars or students 
of the great Epic, for the most important duty of a housewife Is to know 
what is to be done according to the changing circumstances in the life 
of man # . 

Draupadi is a novel creation. She shook off the unnatural domi¬ 
nation of husband over wife on the question of social or religious ties 
or on the sham pretext of sex. She proved to the world that both sexes 
like to enjoy and not be enjoyed, and in that sense she was called the 
wife of the Pandavas, to which she did not object on the political ground 
of benefitting them in the recovery of their lost kingdom and glory. 
There she was the deity of prosperity to the Pandavas, to whom they 
were wedded. Her function was to serve the Pandavas in soul not in 
body through the senses. If her senses ever enjoyed anybody it was 
the emblem of virtue, Yudhisthira. Sri Radha was a subsequent deve¬ 
lopment of Draupadi. 

In the days of Buddhistic ascendancy and Tibetan invasion in India, 
the universal popularity of the Indo-Aryan Epic tempted them to 
introduce their own customs and practices into the Epic. The Tibetan 
influence and taste can easily be traced in the popular Ramlila play 
and entertainment in the North-Western Provinces and Behar. The 
dramatic interpolation in the introduction of a character of the beautiful 
heroine of the Mahabharata being the actual physical and defacto 
common wife of the five Pandava brothers must *lfhve been the work 
of a learned Tibetan Sanskrit scholar. They tried to introduce their 
customs and manners by weaving them indistinguishably into its fabric 
and texture, to have the hall mark of the Epic and itSTecital and 
performance in public entertainments in Bengal* The symbol worship 
in Tantra adopted by the Buddhas had been incorporated into the 
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Hindu system of worship, not with hands and feet but with di tincture 
marks in the fashion of masonic symbols, Haen Tsang, the Buddhist 
Chinese traveller, found Benares and Gaya, once held in so great 
esteem with the legends of Buddha’s life, had already then become the 
centres of the Hindu faith. The Buddhistic Trimurti was converted 
into Jaggannath, Subhadra and Balarama, the three interesting cha¬ 
racters of the Epic united in one. 

There was a very great Tibetan influence in India and the great 
Epic was transformed during Tibetan rule. Lt.-Col. Waddell contri¬ 
buted a valuable article on the Tibetan Invasion of India in 647 A.D* 
and the historian Vincent Smith said that Arjuna, the minister of 
Emperor Harsavardhana and the usurper of his throne, could not reign 
but was taken as a prisoner to China after his defeat.® The Tibetan 
historian Taranath gives an account of the Pala Dynasty in Bengal, 
Go pal, the founder of that dynasty, suffered defeat at the hands of 
Vatsaraja of Gurjara, king of Bhinmal. In A.D. a number of kings 
under the names of Krishna and Govinda reigned. Krishna was famous 
for the Rock Kailash Temple at Ellore in the Nizam’s Dominions. His 
sons Govinda and Dhruva Nirupama succeeded their father. The latter 
prided himself on his defeat of Vatsaraja, the above referred to Gurjara 
king, whom he despoiled of two white umbrellas taken from the king 
of Bengal, then called Gauda. And last though not least, the ground 
•for ascribing Tibetan influence in the great Epic is that Tibetian 
maxims are found to be identical with those of the Epics. 

“The Ten Faults.—Want of faith in religious books, disrespect for teachers, 
unpleasant conduct, covetousness, talking too much, laughing at another's misfortune, 
using abusive language, getting angry with old people, robbing and pilfering. The 
Right Acts of Lowborn'men.— Improvidence, using coarse language, disrespect, 
boasting, making big eyes or staring, loose conduct, coarse manners and stealing. 
The Nine Pollies.—Praising oneself, <oveting another*® wife, having no wife, 
conferring power on one's wife, cursing a well-wisher, borrowing things which one 
cannot return, not cherishing one's brothers, ignorance of right and wrong, coveting 
the things of others. Talk regarding Religion and the cause and effect of deeds 
should only lie spoken into the ears of clever monks; tales of worldly misery and 
Joys should only be spoken into the ears of relatives and friends. The Roots of 
Quarrels are three, namely: Tea ! (assertion) What! (doubting sarcasm) and Ton! 
(abuse'*. The kite quarrels and fights with other birds, the horse with the yak, 
the weasel with the snake, the crow with the owl, as these are enemies through their 

aetions in former existence*.”t 

The Mousol Parva of the Mahabharata gives a picture of the his¬ 
tory of t lit Yadava family; Sri Krishna’s exploits were recast and 
revised at the time of his descendants or devotees, who adopted sttch 

• Page 367. 

t Protestor Waddell’s “ Lha*a and Its Mysteries, ** page 210. 
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names as auspicious. History proves the time of revision and additions 
to the original Epic. It seems possible that the dramatic revision took 
place in Bengal during the Tibetan supremacy in India for the obvious 
reason that the drama Beni Samhara by Bhattanarayan, who was brought 
from Kanouj and settled in Gour, was written in Bengal. It is Tibetan 
influence which made Draupadi the wife of the five Pandavas» Kunti 
and Madhabi of four gods and kings, respectively. It is Tibetan influ* 
ence which introduced the Rakshasas in the two Epics instead of Asuras- 
The beauties of the Hill tribes Apsaras and Gandharvas of Gandhar 
(Candahar) and Kashmira were not left out of consideration to make 
the dramas attractive and appealing to the audience. 

Dr. Hoitzman first propounded the great and novel theory that 
the traditional stock of legends was first worked up into its present shape 
by some Buddhist poets who showed a great predilection for the Kuril 
part}'. Hindus were not worshippers of prophets, they worshipped 
incarnations and gods. The Pandavas and Draupadi weie not such 
incarnations or gods or goddesses. The marriage of Draupadi sows the 
seed of existence which Buddhism fixes in the doctrine of Karma, the sun 
of merit and demerit* Goutama Buddha considered a lonely life in the 
forest to be the most conducive to self-conquest. In his view men differed 
one from another not by accident of birth, but by their attainments of 
character. The five Pandavas did not differ very much from one another 
beyond the five principal kinds of meditation taking the place of a 
prayer in Buddhism with which the boon of Draupadi is connected. 

“The first is called M&itri-bhavana, ot meditation on Love, in which the monk 
thinks of all beings, and longs for happiness for each. First, thinking how happy 
he himself would be if free from all sorrow, anger, and evil desire, he is then to 
wish for the same happiness for others ; and lastly to long for the welfare of his foes, 
remembering their good actions only, and that in some former birth his enemy may 
have been his father or his friend, he must endeavour in all earnestness and truth to 
desire for him all the good lie would seek for himself. The second is Karuiia-hha* 
vans, or meditation on Pity, in which he thinks of all beings in distress, realises as 
far as he can their unhappy state, and thus awakens the sentiment of pity. The 
third meditation is Mudita-bhavana, or meditation on Gladness, the convorseof the 
last. The fourth is Asubha-bhavana, or Purity, in which the monk thinks of the 
vileness of the body, and of the horrors of disease and corruption, how everything 
corporeal passes away like the foam of the sea, and how by the continued repetition 
of birth and death mortals become subject to continual sorrow. We hear of the 
mirage in the desert cheating the unwary traveller’s eyes with’ the promise of water 
to qnenoh his burning thirst; but thi/i mirage of human life* raieing hopes of Joy that 
turn bitter in the drinking, is a more real mockery. The fifth is Upeksha-Ghavana, 
or the meditation on serenity, wherein the monk thinks of all things that men hold 
good or bad,~powfer and oppression, love and hate, riches and want, fame and con¬ 
tempt, youth and beauty, decreptitnde and disease, and regards them all with fixed 
indifference, with utter calmness and serenity of mind. ,,# 

f Bncyelopodia Britannic a, Volume IV, page 490. 
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This dramatic Mahabharata is the creation of the Buddhistic age. 
Whatever Yudhisthira won he gave away in the Asvamedha sacrifice. 
This is what Buddha did. Self-control and charity are the keywords of 
Buddhism, which establish the worship of five Dhyanibuddhas. Adi» 
buddha, the origin of all tilings, using the wisdom within him, produced 
by meditation the five Dhyanibuddhas. The official incarnations of 
Amitabha and Avalokiteswara arc the two leading priests of Tibet* 
In Tibet the development in doctrine was followed by a development in 
ecclesiastical Government. Among the customs of the Tibetans the 
system of polyandry has been in use from a very ancient time, i.e., the 
brothers in a family having one wife in common. The author of the 
dramatic Mahabharata must have been a Tibetan Buddhist or a Dravidian. 
It has been shown that polyandry is even now in vogue in Tibet and 
Coorg as well. 

“ The Coorga, of whom the Kodugaa arc the chief tribe, constitute thirteen caatea. 
They axe of bravidiaa origin, and retain the devil-worship of their ancestors; they 
apeak a dialect of Canareae. They area well-formed, bold aud active, but ignorant 
aud superstitious race. The strange institution of polyandry prevalent among 
them, according to w Inch the \vi\es oi tl e brothers of a family are common property, 
appears to ha\e arisen from the necessity of counteracting the exterminating influ¬ 
ence of wurr» by making the brothers of the slain the lightful husbands of their 
widows. 


Drupada was unwilling to circulate the report of Draupadi’s 
marriage with the five Pandavas but was prevailed upon by Vyasa when 
be was blessed with foresight, which Vyasa gave him in confidence. 
This speaks for itself. The marriage of Draupadi with the five 
Pandavas was a political declaration or a religious one on the five kinds 
of meditation of the Buddhas. No more hard and fast theory can be 
given than this as many criticisms have been made and are likely to be 
made. But it is certain that Draupadi never was the wife of the five 
Pandavas. 


The dramatic Mahabharata first conceived the idea of introducing 
the circular of Draupadi’s marriage with the five Pandavas as a means 
to an end, the recovery of the possessions of the Pandavas without a 
blow, and the dice play was the reply to that dramatic Mahabharata by 
the persecution of Draupadi and Yudhisthira, who should not have 
agreed to give out such a false report and as a punishment for which 
he and hia brothers with Draupadi were exiled for thirteen years. 
There were men who studied morality to make a show of their learning 
and in order not to live according to the accepted rules. When such 
men became the editors of the great Epic these things were introduced 


# £ucydopaBdia Uritannioa, Volume VI, page o4l. 
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as something novel and mysterious to be in keeping with the greatness 
of the illustrious example prodigies. Draupadi did not escape in their 
hands as wife of the five Pandavas. 

“The Gospel contains; ’* says Mr. Locke, “so perfect a body of ethics that 
reason may be exo used from any further inquiry, since she may find man’s duty 
dearer and easier in revelation than in herself.’’ 

The memory and authority of the parents were the religion of the 
ancient people. Their will was law and their word of authority settled 
the difficult questions ununderstandable. It was for this reason the 
alleged political marriage declaration of Draupadi with the five Pandavas 
was at first acceptable to the world. The dice play at the Kuru Court 
exposed the hollowness of such a declaration before the kings of India 
present. 

Learned Western Sanskrit scholars, taking these interpolations to 
be genuine parts of the Mahabharata, have been puzzled by this Epic 
tradition of Draupadi’s having had simultaneously five husbandsi which 
is shockingly opposed to all Vedic customs and Hindu laws of marriage. 
Taking this dramatic creation of her being the common wife of the five 
Pandava brothers to be a real fact, they have inferred that the Pandavas 
must then have flourished in an age when the institutes of Manu, etc., 
had not yet developed and crystallized. 

From the Mahabharata it is evident that the heroes of the Epic as 
well as the other personages flourished in an age of strict Brahmanical 
laws and discipline, but from the single seeming fact of Draupadi’s 
anti-Brahmanical marriage, they have proceeded to disprove the 
accepted age of the heroes of the Mahabharata. The Tfxtio decidendi 
should rather have followed the converse course, namely, that when 
the heroes and personages of the Epic are seen to be so strongly 
under the sway of the strict Brahmanical rules and laws, this shock¬ 
ingly anti-Brahmanical episode of Draupadi’s marriage with five 
brothers must itself stand disproved and go out, and the internal 
evidence of the Mahabharata itself is strong enough to substantiate 
this. She was the lawfully wedded wife .of Yudhisthira alone and the 
other four Pandavas had their own wives. Draupadi was the empress of 
Yudhisthira, the emperor, and she was the emblem of the Pandavas 9 
prosperity. The customs and qsages found injurious to the people were 
stopped and punishments were mentioned for transgressors. There is 
no law of punishment in the Hindu institutes for marrying five husbands 
if ever that had been the custom amongst the Hindus. No idols or 
pictures or carvings have been found in India where the five Pandavas 
were married to one Draupadi. 



Arjuna won the beautiful Draupadi at the Svayambara and pre¬ 
sented her to his elder brother to marry her according to Hindu custom* 
A younger brother cannot marry until the elder has done so before him. 
Arjuna's marriage of love was with Subhadra and others. Yudhisthira 
married Draupadi and his brothers were the protectors of the queen 
and the kingdom. Draupadi's modesty and love were great and just, 
which made them free of falling together by the ears. The Ramayana at 
the end speaks of the greatest blessing on earth as making brothers 
live in unity. It also was the aim of the other work, and Draupadi 
by her good conduct and affectionate love towards the Pandavas 
achieved it in the Mahabharata. Yudhisthira alone was addressed 
as husband, and the others as brothers-in-law appear in the addresses 
of Draupadi in the great Epic. 

The four subjects of life, religion, wealth, desire and emancipa¬ 
tion, are after all indissolubly connected with love, and the great ex¬ 
ponent of that love in dramatic life is a Hindu wife; and such an ideal 
wife was Draupadi, who did not have that selfish idea of looking to 
the interest of her husband only but looked to the general welfare 
of the family and kingdom. That was the philosophy of love 
a queen, nay an empress of India like Draupadi had to represent and 
which she did wonderfully in every place whenever she was called 
upon to do so. She was actually the goddess of prosperity and love 
whom the Pandavas worshipped and their enemies liked to possess and 
attempted to do so in vain. Krishna was the emblem of Universal 
love and reflection of the same was found in Draupadi and hence 
she was called Krishna. All of them were not of bright white colour 
(which in science is the mixture of seven colours) but that of the colour 
of the sky. Love is not the mixture or fusion of colours but is one 
original prime colour or takes colour like the sky with clouds hovering 
there. The feelings, like the clouds, gather round the sky of heaven to 
shower rains to make the earth productive and happy. It might be 
said with great force about Draupadi 

“For beauty and her prudence claiming place 

And all praiseworthy excellence and grace.’ 1 

Love bathes rejoicing in the crystal light. A woman of beauty 
worthily deserves all the praise due to her Peace surveys piety, humility 
and quiet, the product of love and affection. The great Epic Mahabha¬ 
rata describes the great characters in it in the same light. Draupadi 
dropped dead in the company of her husband and did not leave him 
like Sita, disappointed and grieved. There lies the greatness of the 
Mahabharata. Yudhisthira did not look back when his beloved wife fell 
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and died or when his brothers shared the same fate one after the 
other. Love is not the fruit of passion. The great Epic demonstrates 
it in Draupadi. The love of the youths Drupada and Drona ended in 
envy and dismemberment of Drupad's kingdom. To set it right 
Drupada performed the sacrifice for the birth of such children as 
would be able to recover the lost kingdom. This is the genesis of the 
great Epic in which the Pandavas figured. Draupadi, Dhirstadyumna, 
etc., were born. Drupada was perhaps told by the sages that he should 
take the assistance of Sri Krishna, the master of Divine Love, in the 
marriage of Draupadi. True love represented in Draupadi is a friend of 
divine love as from true love divine love comes. Divine love stepped 
in and said in the action :— 

*< Let me not to the marriage of true mind a 
Admit impedimenta . 99 

The marriage passed off and after it the goddess of prosperity 
Lakshmi blessed the Pandavas with suzerainty over India. The god¬ 
dess of prosperity is reflected in Draupadi; even their worst enemy Dur- 
jodhana admitted it and wanted to deprive them of her. 

“You should remember Arjuna hud his famous bow and Bhirna his mace, but it 
was the praiseworthy Draupadi who liberated the Pandavas, who were all made 
slaves at the game of dice. 11 * 

Draupadi was a fearless, cultured Indian princess who showed that 
she could stand on her own legs, could render great assistance to Yudhis^ 
thira and his brothers. She did not accuse Yudhisthira before his 
enemies or at home; her stand before the memorable dice hall could not 
but elicit praise from all. She not only demonstrated what true love 
is but justified the action of her husband Yudhisthira and stood by him 
in his worst miseries. 

“Nor for reward, or any feu; 

But like as thou has loved me, 

I love, and ever will love thee, 

Only as king of this my heart. 

Only because my Ood thou art/' 

(S. WlLBBEFOBCB.) 

The friends of Durjodhana headed by Kama tried her fully by 
damning the Pandava king, but she proved by her conduct that love 
when repressed engenders power. 

“The more tttou damm’st it up, the more it burnss 
The current that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou know'st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 

But when bis fair course is not hinder'd stones. 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage." 

(Shakbspxam.) 

•The Mahabharata, Udyoga Parva, Chapter CLX, verses 110-UL 
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So Shakespeare corroborated her conduct. Violent passions cannot 
disturb the mind where true love dwells. Love guards against vice 
Every transgression can be traced to the working of the evil passions in 
the human heart. It takes possession when the heart is vacant or 
vacillating. The mind like the body needs to be trained and equipped 
before it can use its powers in the most advantageous way. A 
man or woman when in love learns the art of thinking well and conse- 
quently the natural powers come into play. This is the root of self- 
sacrifice in true love; if a lover sacrifices his own pleasure for that of 
his beloved he is a devotee at the temple of love, never self*possessed. 
Individuality is no longer his own foolish master, love craves a new and 
higher object, it inhales the celestial air of doing good to others and 
makes man or woman forget self-interest. Man becomes the sport of 
circumstances when he loses command over himself. The art of govern¬ 
ing passions is the keynote of success in this vale of tears. Wealth, 
skill and knowledge can give little satisfaction to man or woman if one 
does not cultivate control of one's senses. Love and true love can alone 
control the senses. Discretion gives a value to all human qualifications 
and it is said to be the better part of valour. Yudhisthira was endowed 
with it and was truly the husband of Draupadi, the goddess of prosperity 
and love. 

The marriage of Draupadi, according to the Chinese travellers' re¬ 
cords, cannot be with the five Pandavas. What Draupadi's marriage 
with the Pandavas means may be explained in the words of the angel 
of heaven to Mudgal in Vana Parva, Chapter CCLIX :— 

“ lie spoke thus to the lirnhinana. ‘Ascend this car. 0 Risht, the result of your 
a"ta, you have obtained the fruit of your as‘cticism.' When the cedestial messenger 
was thus talking, the Itishi told him, *<) ctdostial messenger, I desire that you should 
describe to me the attributes of those that live there. What is their asceticism and 
what is their purpose ? What is the happiness in heaven and what are its defects ? 
O lord, it has been declared by nobly horn virtuous men t hat friendship with five men 
is formed by only walking with them seven pares. In the name of friendship, I ask 
you, tell me the truth and that which is good for me to know. Hearing you, 1 shall 
according to your words fK the course I ought to follow. 

After the success of the declaration of the marriage of Draupadi to 
the five Pandavas had served its end it was exposed that it was not 
true both in the boon of Dhritarastra to Draupadi and the staking of 
Draupadi at a game of dice by Yudhisthira. The five Pandavas were 
united as one by the virtue of Draupadi and they were not separated, as 
is often the case with brothers who live separate for their wives. Drau¬ 
padi came out from the fire of sacrifice, as she was reported to have 
issued, and justified her birth hy the divine light of love which she 

•The Mahabharata, Yana Parva, Chapter CCLIX, verses 32—16, page 874. 
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showered round the great king of virtue Yudhisthira to dispel the dark¬ 
ness of the five Pandavas passion. The duty of the eldest brother’s 
wife enjoined on Draupadi to treat them with love and affection, which 
would make them feel quite happy with higher ideas of life. Kunti 
had misgivings lest Arjuna be led astray by the wives he had and for 
that she sent a message through Sri Krishna to Arjuna to act up to the 
words of Draupadi. 

The insult to Draupadi by the conduct of the Kuru princes at the 
court produced evil omens which brought the blind king Dhritarastra 
to his senses and he granted her a boon as follows:— 

“ Dhritarastra said 0 Panchali, ask from me any boon you desire. Chaste 
and devoted to virtue, you are the foremost of all my daughters-in-law. Draupadi 
said :—0 best of the Bharata race, if you grant me a boon. 1 say. let the handsome 
Yudhisthira, ever obedient to all duties, be freed from slavery. Let not unthinking 
children speak of my greatly intelligent son Prativindya as the son of a slave. 
Having been born a prince, to whom there is no man superior, and nurtured by 
kings, it is not proper that he should be called the son of a slave. Dhritarastra 
said:—0 blessed girl, what you have said, let it be so. 0 excellent one, ask for 
a second boon. I shall grant it to you. My heart desires to give you a second 
boon. You do not deserve to get only one boon. Draupadi said:— O king, grant 
me this boon that Bhimasena, Arjuna and the twins with their bows and cars he 
freed from slavery and gain their liberty. Dhritarastra said:—0 greatly blessed 
girl, let it be what you say. 0 daughter, ask for a third boon, you have not been 
sufficiently honoured with two boons. .Ever treading the path of virtue, you are the 
foremost of all my daughters-in-law. Draupadi said:—0 illustrious one, covetousness 
destroys virtue. O foremost of kiugs, I do not deserve a third boon; 1 dare not ask 
any. Oking of kings, it is ordained'that a Vaisya may ask one boon, a Kshatriya 
woman two, a Kshatriya three and a Brahmana one hundred. O king, these my 
husbands, freed from the wretched state of slavery, will be able to achieve prosperity 
by their own virtuous acts. 1 '* 

The boon asked for by Draupadi makes it quite clear that her hus¬ 
band was Yudhisthira alone and her son was Prativindya and no one 
else. If she were the wife of the five Pandavas she would not have 
asked for the liberation of Yudhisthira and his son alone in the first 
boon. Draupadi was chaste not only in body and mind, but soul as well. 
The chastity of custom was repungant to her ideals. This is what is 
meant in the alleged report of the five husbands. The five senses of 
God Indra in different bodies of the Pandavas was the explanation given 
by the authors of the Dramatic Mahahharata. Love is aroused by the 
animal passion of the five senses and marriage is the union of human 
life when these five senses are delighted and rise to the higher sphere of 
the spiritual world. Draupadi was declared the Empress of India in the 
Rajsuya of Yudhisthira and at the dice play of the Kuru Court. 

* Thf Mahahharata, Chapter LXX1, Sabha Parra, verses 27—36, pages06-26, 
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Draupadi in the dice-play hall, where she had been most outrage* 
ously dragged in by the hair by the villainous Dushasana as a slave 
won at the dice-stake of Yudhi 3 thira y could have easily avoided the 
result of the stake and saved herself from slavery and the horrible 
indignities by proclaiming before the royal assemblage the fact, if really 
it was a fact, that she was not the wife of Yudhistira alone, but of the 
five Pandavas, and that therefore Yudhisthira alone had no legal right 
to stake her at the dice-play. This plea was actually suggested to her 
by Durjodhana and his friends there. They wanted her to make the 
declaration, knowing full well that it would be a false declaration and as 
such would not be made by Draupadi. But Yudhisthira and Arjuna, in 
the midst of Bhima’s violent ehulitions of temper and imprecations and 
vows, exhorted Draupadi and the Pandavas not to swerve an inch from 
the path of strict obedience to virtue, rectitude and veracity. After 
this, what Draupadi pronounced possesses the stamp of stiict truth, 
being a confession palpably against her interests in the critical situation 
in which she had been then placed. By this declaration she virtually 
gave up all her pleas and surrendered herself to the possible prospect of 
becoming a slave of the villainous Durjodhana etc. by pronouncing in 
unequivocal language before the royal assembly that she was the 
lawfully wedded wife of Yudhisthira alone (as the use of the singular 
number in clearly indicates, vide Doota Parva, («RTO^) Chapter 

69, verse n, Original Sanskrit Mahabharata.) 

The real truth about the marriage of Draupadi with Yudhisthira 
alone is proved beyond the shadow of a doubt in the famous die* -play 
incidents. Draupadi first of all showed great solicitude for Yudhisthira 
alone as a faithful, cultured princess is morally and in duty bound to do 
for her lawful husband, and prayed that the wicked Durjodhana and his 
friends might not indulge in calling her husband Yudhisthira a slave or 
their son Prativindya to be degraded to a slave's son. If she had been 
the common wife of all the Pandavas, she would certainly have not 
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particularised and specialised Yudhisthira and his son in the manner 
she did in her great distress. Besides, it proves that Draupadi did not 
bear any sons other than this Prativindya. 

The best dowry a wise man like Yudhisthira received with his 
wife Draupadi was the good principle that the brothers could not be 
divided. For whoever leads home a woman who is not a slave of luxury, 
possesses a high principled helpmate and not a mistress, a firm aid 
for his whole life. Draupadi was such a woman. Though horn in the 
lap of luxury she followed the Pandavas to the woods and made them 
happy. Princess she was, but not drunk with the wine of passions and 
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luxury. Prom the attempt to divest her of her clothes at the public 
dice hall and her challenge it may be said that Draupadi was resigned 
to wrapping herself in the mantle of her own integrity and sought only 
honest poverty. It was a question of absolute resignation to God. She 
learnt this from the discipline of mind and soul in company with her 
great husband Yudhisthira. Draupadi through her love and devotion 
to God above saved the husband from abject slavery. 

The words of Draupadi in reply to the admonition of Yudhisthira 
invests Draupadi justly with the title of prosperity incarnate. 

*' Success or failure* no one should despair, for success in action depends upon 
the union of many circumstauces. One element wanting proportionate success does 
not come or nothing at all; if however no exertion is made no success is acquired* 
nor any quality is seen. The man by his intelligence, aud according to his might 
and power, brings place* time, means and auspicious rites for the acquisition of 
prosperity. One should assiduously engage in action, his guide being his prowess; 
amongst the qualities ne.-essary for action energy is the foremost. If au intelligent 
man finds his eoemy superior to him in many qualities lie should accomplish his 
object by the arts of conciliation and proper >ippliauces. o Yudhisthira, he should 
wish for the calamity and banishment of his foe —what of mortal men, even he be an 
ocean or a mountain. A person, by actively prying into the holes of his enemy, 
satisfies a debt to himself as well as to his enemies. A man should never think ill 
of himself; whoever thinks ill of himself never earns splendid prosperity. O des¬ 
cendant of Bharata, the success of persons is thus situated; it is siid that the course 
of success depends upon time and situation. In the days of yore my father housed 
a learned Brahmana; he Baid all this to my father, o foremost of bharata*. My 
brothers, formerly accepted from Brihaspati moral precepts and then in our house l 
heard all this from them. ’* • 

The love of* the sweethearts Sri Radha and Sri Krishna became an 
open secret in the religion of the Hindus and the dramatist came forward 
to utilise Draupadi of the great Epic as the connecting link of Sri 
Krishna’s greatness as a God of love, for when Draupadi's honour was 
at stake the Pandavas, sitting with their weapons, could not help her, 
but Sri Krishna did by the supernatural power of love. This was a 
drama of love. There was no separation in the case of Draupadi in 
the Mahabharata, but no separation is so cruel as that in the presence 
of .the Pandavas f Draupadi was separated in heart and soul to Sri 
Krishna for the protection of her person. What a pious king like 
Yudhisthira,. with his powerful brothers, could not do, Sri Krishna, the 
emblem of divine love did. The greatest protection of the human being 
is the soul force within, which concentrates with that of the Universe. 
This is the great lesson preached in the taking off of the clothes of 
Draupadi in the dramatic Mahabharata even though it did not actually 

take place. The great separation of Draupadi took place in the face of 

- — - - ■ — ■■■- * . - ■ —■ —--——— — 

* Ihe Mahabharata, Chapter XXXII, page 48, Vana Parva, Verses 60—60. 
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her husband at the Dice Hall. She was insulted in the presence of her 
husband and his brothers. They could not do anything to relieve her or 
chastise the oppressor,—this is the divine love of God. Divine love 
is not the active materialistic love. 

Kunti was an ideal mother and Draupadi was an ideal wife—the 
two great women made the Pandavas great. Domestic happiness 
depends on the moral discipline of the family members, social happiness 
on the religious background of the country and spiritual felicity on the 
training of the mind and soul and their union. The essence of virtue 
and vice is not the contamination of the bodies of persons or society 
by the infliction of anything wrong in the eyes of society. Such ideas 
differ with the habits and customs of a country, and the standard is 
bound to be affected by them. The ancient Hindus did not build their 
religion on that basis. Their ideals were of a higher standard than the 
ordinary ones. Doctors attend injuries to the body, kings inflict 
punishments on wrong-doers, priests minister to the mind diseased 9 and 
friends and relations revive and restore the position of their dependants 
and penitance and penances remove the sins of the mind. It is 
divine love which alone can give the eternal bliss of heaven. 

Chastity in body is not chastity in mind or soul. Renuka, the 
mother of Parasurama, was not guilty of unchastity of body but of mind 
and she met her doom at the hand of her own son by the command of 
her husband. Sita was exiled though she was chaste in body and mind, 
for she was not so in soul as she wept over her lot and could not enjoy 
peace of mind. She passed to earth as her daughter. She belonged to 
the maternal world. From earth she came, to earth she went; but 
Draupadi came out of fire and consumed the passions of not only the 
Pandavas but exposed those of the world princes who assembled at her 
Svayambara ceremony of marriage by their inglorious fight and defeat. 
The villiany of the Kuru Court and of the world who followed them in 
their mad pursuit to deprive the Pandavas of their just possessions was 
set at rest by the marriage of Draupadi. She proved to the world that 
it was the chivalry of the Pandavas which secured them the sovereignty 
of the world. 

She did not swoon and die at the calumny of her husband or join 
with his enemies for the indignities she had been subjected to by herhus» 
band’s indiscretion, but she justified her husband’s action even in her worst 
trial—there is the greatness of Draupadi in the current Mahafcharata 
over the Ramayana, which is hardly realised by all. The political report 
of five husbands could not touch her reputation or her soul like Sita’s 
residence at the Court of Ravana so many years alone in spite of th$ 
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fire ordeal. The chastity of Sita lies in mind and person but not in 
spirit» for the boons she asked in the Ramayana read as follows:— 

“Then raising suppliant hands the dame 
Prayed humbly to the Lord of Flame; 

‘As this fond heart by virtue swayed 
From Raghu'9 son has never strayed, 

So, universal witness, Fire 
Protect my body on the pyre. 

As Raghu’s son has idly laid 

This charge on Sita, hear and aid ’ ” * 

This is not the only instance. There is another to relieve Hanuman 
the great messenger of Rama who was persecuted by Ravana with the 
burning of his tail:— 

“Swift to the kindled fire she went 
And prayed before it reverent; 

*1 f I my husband have obeyed, 

And kept the ascetic vows l made, 

Free, ever free, from stain and blot, 

O spare the Vanar; harm him not 1 
Then leapt on high the flickering flame 
And shone in answer to the dame. 

The pitying Are its rage forbore; 

The Vanar felt the heat no more*' 9 +. 

She refused to be carried to Rama by Hanuman on the ground of 

discipline of morality s— 

“Nor can I tou fli, of free accord. 

The limbs of any save my lord. 

If, by the giant forced away, 

In his enfolding arms I lay, 

Not mine, O Vanar, was the blame; 

What could 1 do, a helpless dame ? 

Go, to my lord my message bear, 

And bid him end my long despair.” t 

The Pandavas and Draupadi dropped down dead in their journey of 
life like ripe fruits off a tree with the progress of time. Draupadi went 
first of all. Yudhisthira did not care to look at her or to perform the 
last rite like a domestic being. He was on a pilgrimage to the divine 
shrine of heaven. The pilgrims of the same path do not reach the goal. 
The great Maya Draupadi must- go when the pilgrims are earnest like 
the PandavaSf the heroes of great trials and fruits of self-control. The 

* Professor Ralph T. U. Griffith's “The Uamayan of Valmiki” Canto CXVill, Book 
VI, page 496. 

t Ibid. Canto LI1I, Book V, page 423. 

t Ibid* Canto XXXVII, Book V, page 416. 
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greatness of Sita and Draupadi is reflected in their horrible sufferings 
for they could have burnt to ashes their enemies by the power of chastity 
if they wished to do so. A well balanced mind by culture is the best 
remedy against all worldly afflictions—this is the gospel of truth the 
Indian Epics preach and not the exploits of the heroes of the Royal 
houses of Oudh, (Ajodhya) or Delhi (Indraprastha). 

But there are good grounds for holding that the whole character of 
Draupadi is an interpolation and a fiction. The principal personages 
of the Epic (like the forecast of the dramatis persono. j ) are enumerated 
in the Annukramanika and it is highly improbable that the character 
of the very heroine would be omitted, if really she was one of the 
characters of the original Epic. The true incidents of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata were thus traduced by dramatists of the Buddhistic 
teaching of Tibet who introduced their own customs and manners in the 
heroes and heroines of the Epic and made them their own property. 
The heroine of the dramatic Mahabharata is Draupadi, but no mention 

is made in the table of contents of the Mahabharata about it, where 
only the names of Kunti and Gandhari are mentioned. This gives 

a clue to the sad transformation of the original Mahabharata into the 
dramatic form in which the current Mahabharata is now presented to 
the world. Like the characters of Bhisma, Kama etc, Draupadi too 
is a creation of the later editors and collators for lending dramatic 
interest to the great Epic. 

It will now be clear why Draupadi's character has been a puzzle, 
why YudhisthVs perplexingly stoic calmness amidst oppression and 
tyranny has been an enigma, and why Sri Krishna^ absolute disinterest¬ 
edness in lending his whole army to the Kurus and himself alone going 
over to the Pandavas has been a riddle to the world. The votaries of 
the Epic Muse have racked their brains to solve the true implications 
of these mystic characters but have seldom succeeded in satisfactorily 
solving the riddles. 

These are the characters in the Indian Epics which have been 
the outstanding figures, from their unique singularity and the absence 
of the commonplace in them. The other characters, like those of Rama 
and Sita, Bhirna and Arjuna, Bhisma and Kama, etc., superb and magni- 
ficient as they are, are not clothed with any singular or unique traits but 
are only magnified as magnificent exponents of ordinary human traits 
and features. These characters are therefore quite clear and intelligible 
to everybody and so do not call for special exposition. 

The Epic authors represent characters to teach the World virtue 
lind truth effectively by examples. They cite evil deeds against good 
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ones to bring them out with greater force. Prudence is the best safe¬ 
guard against misfortune and it is learnt more from bitterest enemies 
than from bosom friends. Nations learn to protect the people by defen¬ 
sive measures such as raising high walls round their capitals, keeping 
ready capable armies, navies, arms and ammunition to defend them¬ 
selves against aggression. God has been manifesting himself through 
art and the great artists of mankind. The teachings of Vyasa and 
Valmiki are different from the Western Epic writers. It is true that 
art is the best medium of man's transformation to godliness. It is to 
be found in music, poetry, sculpture, painting, etc. But Indian Epic 
writers presented ideal heroes and heroines who have knowledge of 
self and soul. They have been the torch-bearers of a Nation. It is 
their will and power to shower Divine knowledge upon the people of 
India and bring about their salvation. 

Men are not meant to flit away as dreams or fade like leaves or 
like a beast to feast his belly with the hand and mouth, but the great 
Creator has given something to man superior to all these—the heart 
to love Him whom eye hath not seen nor ear hath heard Him speak. 
If beauty is all in all you must see that God has made beauty vanish with 
age and time and not everlasting in nature, man, woman and the animal 
kingdom. Orpheus made known to people noble mysteries to abstain 
from bloodshed and Homer taught what was useful of military skill and 
all the various life of armies Poets are school masters in the arena of 
life to teach men virtue and tritf h. Browning in his art poem character¬ 
ises Art as the go between of man and God. “Ah, but a man's reach 
should exceed his grasp. 11 

The Epics of India are slowly engrossing the attention and sym¬ 
pathy of the cultured men and women of the world and they are anxious 
to know more and more of India through Indian eyes. There is the 
irresistible urge of the true Indian culture to embrace the whole world as 
its kith and kin (Vasudhaiva Kutumbakum) as is expressed in Sanskrita 
language. 

The Bhakti cult of Vaihnavism is reflected in primitive Christianity. 
It is admitted by Professor Garbe and others. Besides, the Hetiodorous 
inscription of Basnagar (150 B. C.) proves beyond doubt that the Greeks 
were followers of the Bhakti cult. The worship of the Avalokiteswara 
of supreme compassion betrays Graeco-Buddhist Art. The Mahabharata 
throws light on a fight of an international nature in the plains of Kuruk- 
shettra, giving victory to the party who followed the great principles 
of tolerance and well-being of the greater number of innocent and 
pious men and women, Sri .Krishna heralded the keynote of the power 
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of the cultural federation of greater India to the world and declared 
himself the king of Dwarka, the land of love, with sixteen thousand 
bright, loving queens of India. 

Yajnavalkya started a revolt against religious materialism and 
arid ritualism and asserted the noble principle of moral responsibility 
patent in the doctrines of Atman or soul-self in the Upanishads. He 
and his disciple king Janaka paved the path of Jainism and Buddhism 
in India. The history of Indo-Aryan and Indo-Brahmin collaboration 
has yet to be written. The great king Darius occupied a portion of the 
Indus valley which was perhaps the seat of the discovered Mohenjodaro 
civilisation. It is -urmised that the word was thus imparted into the 
Sanskrit vocabulary. The Mahabharata contains the best tradition 
of the greater India with glowing tributes to the great ideal heroes 
and heroines of the physhal, social, moral and spiritual worlds. The 
Ramayana is only a heroic poem throwing light on the different 
phases of kings and queens of Treta Yuga in Dasaratha and his consorts 
Koushlya and Kakeyi, Rama and Sita, Ravana and Mandadari, Bali 
and Tara. 

The Mababharata stands on a higher plane ; there the heroes did 
not ascend the throne by right of inheritance but by virtue of their culture 
and practices. Sri Krishna won the laurel in killing tyrants like 
Kamsa and Sisupala, and was instrumental in the death of Jarasandha, 
whereas Yudhi.sthira, Arjuna and Bhima won the Empire, levelling to 
the ground tbe invincible heroes and powerful kings in the famous 
battlefield of Kurukshettra. The Epic writters place side by side the 
great and virtuous and the powerful tyrants. In the elevated society 
of rank it is only vanity and interest that stand out. A desire to amend 
the ways of the world is unalloyed folly. Friends of humanity are not 
easily found. The noble do not care to be mixed up with the whole 
world. There are men with fiery zeal whom one sees rushing to high 
fortune by the road leading to heaven, for they are the men who make a 
trade and traffic of politics and piety and are ready to purchase 
influence and dignity by the turning up of the whites of their eyes and 
affected ejaculations with a soul given up to filthy lucre. 

What does it mean when a man like Bhisma, Drona or Kama meets 
Durjodhana and rushes to caress him swearing friendship, faith, zeal in 
his affairs, esteem and tenderness ? Fishes do not shut their eyes, 
which are lidless. Science has not been able to answer definitely whether 
they sleep or close their eyes. The Epic writers likewise made these 
men immune from death as if invulnerable, and then made them stake 
their lives at their pleasure in a game of truthfulness, curse on sacrifice 



for all that is held sacred and holy in the eyes of the people to attract 
their admiration in order to inspire them with such examples. The 
punishments of the mighty heroes are more full of fear than evil and 
not without reason, like the lightning which causes danger to few but 
fear to all. He who sticks to silver and honour is never satisfied with 
them. Death is at last to he wished for by them. 

Every man is to measure himself by his proper standard. One has 
been brought into the world with everything prepared and ready to 
hand. It is difficult to renounce one's own nature. The man who is 
too engrossed in fortune’s favour will tremble when she leaves him. 
It was for this that Durjodhana hid himself in the lake Daipayana. 
This man, fearing poverty, had to depend on others, viz. y Bliisma, 
Drona, Kama, Asvathama, etc., whom he carried on his shoulders 
as masters and lived in eternal bondage being intemperate in his 
ambition. Riches in the hands of the wise yield obedience, but in 
those of the fool, command. Durjodhana and his father were blind to 
all that the Pandavas did for them when they were in danger. Be¬ 
sides, the Kurus were like savage bears to the Pandavas but were at 
peace among themselves. To distinguish human creation God has 
given man a reasoning soul, so that mutual kindness might be lit in 
human hearts to return the good which others render. 

The Indian Epic demonstrates to the world that the good hate sin 
from an innate love of virtue. Virtue is not a mere name nor religion, 
a rhapsody of words, but is the great qualifications of mind and heart 
produced by culture. It makes man fly from the world's grandeur, 
ambition and riches. The poor forlorn man has a greater chance of happi¬ 
ness in the woods than kings, their generals and courtiers in a majestic 
court. Virtue and religion bring to light what is concealed from ordinary 
eyes and cover up what is shining with the greatest splendour and excit¬ 
ing the human senses. One cannot but sympathise with the misfortunes 
of Rama and Sita, Yudhisthira and Draupadi, and feel relieved at their 
eventual victories with glory. The feeling heart when it embalms with 
tears cannot help but approach the presence of God. The Indian Epics 
declare that Yudhisthira showed this by his inimitable life and proved 
it to be eternal t whereas his great adversaries Bhisma and Drona, though 
immortal, paid the penalty of death. His own brothers Arjuna and 
Bhima, even his consort Draupadi, could not escape the hand of death. 
Acceptable men like Yudhisthira and Arjuna are thrust in the furnace of 
adversity and trials like gold is tried for its pureness in the fire. Great 
men rejoice in adversity just as a great general triumphs in victory 
through hard trials and by overcoming dangers. 
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In every great war of the world there are two accounts—one adrair* 
ing the fallen victims, the other marching triumphantly with the 
victorious heroes and singing their praise. The current Mahabharata 
is a medley of these two versions; any compromise between them was 
utterly impossible. The description of the war of Kurukshettra is of a 
much later age and has become unwieldy, containing as it does the 
accounts of all the fallen victims of the different provinces of India who 
fought and fell in the great battle on either side. The moral of the 
great Epic seems to have been that through perseverance, energy, skill, 
devotion and merit Sri Rama and Sri Krishna could overcome giants 
like Ravana and his powerful families. Emperors like Jarasandha, 
Dhritarastra and their friends and allies. 

The love and tribute of his subjects are the greatest protection of a 
king worthy of becoming an Emperor of India. This is demonstrated in 
the subjects of the Epics in sacrifices of Asvamedha and Rajsuya of 
Ancient India. It is for this the great Indian Epics were recited with 
religious fervour in those glorious sacrifices of ancient India. The 
scenes of the two famous fights of India, which were the subject matters 
of the two great Indian Epics, were not the same place but quite distant 
from each other. The Ramayana links Ceylon with India, but the 
Mahabharata decentralises India in the famous plain which afterwards 
became the venue decisive battles about the sovereignty of India. 

The Epic authors present their heroes and heroines in different 
spheres of life. They did not mix in society in the sense in which that 
word is used and understood in the west; but their ideals radiated amongst 
the Indian Nation from the very early days to go ahead of the other 
nations of the world. The kings and queens of Ancient India were ideal 
men and women who suffered for their convictions, for culture and in¬ 
tellect must always be for the great sacrifices in the best interests of the 
humanity over whom they rule not by the power of their own strength 
and arms but by their unique examples of sacrifices. The ancient Indian 
kings and queens sacrificed their own pleasures of the senses in order 
that they might guide their subjects just as dutiful cultured parents do 
in bringing up their children to instil in them all their advanced notions 
of life and living. 

The ideal princes and princesses went to the forest, abdicating 
their thrones and pleasures of life, for the sake of their parents in order 
that the great ideal might not suffer in the eyes of their subjects* 




REVIEW. 


The Indian Epics from a superficial viewpoint present similar 
themes, developed with similar romantic adventures and leading to 
similar sequels. Both start with pictures of court-scenes with old 
kings and princes, with plurality of queens; both pass on to tragic 
banishments and exiles of princes to the woods for long terms; both 
present developments of romantic adventures which lead to bitter strife 
and sanguinary battles ending in almost the annihilation of the party 
which was in the wrong and the coronation of the triumphant party 
with its necessary appendage of a great sacrifice. The Mahabharata 
however, does not centre round a single hero and a single heroine like the 
Ramayana, and therein lies the superior grandeur of the Mahabharata. 
The Mahabharata develops several characters as heroes and heroines, 
each being a hero or a heroine from a particular point of view. The five 
Pandavas collectively represented the different princely attributes of 
humanity, justice, love, prowess, etc., Kunti, Gandhari and Draupadi 
represented the distinguishing features of womanly virtues of princesses; 
Sri Krishna, Bhisma and Bidura were ideals of divine love, chivalry and 
ripe wisdom, respectively. 

The great Epic opens with the hard life of discipline of Ancient 
India and the cultivation of Pouranic literature and the science of 
medicine in the first three sections—Pousya, Poulama and Astika. They 
give an idea of Ancient India and its progress in the university of 
Naimischaranya under Sounaka. The Veda had not been forgotten 
when the original Bharata Samhita or the Mahabharata was composed. 
Vyasa had compiled the Rig Veda and Devapi made a Sukta of it. Sri 
Krishna was a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who taught him special 
Upanishadic tenets. The Parikshits were referred to as real personages 
by Yajnavalkya. They could not therefore be imaginary personages. 

The privations, hardships and trials in the old Aryan education are 
graphically described in the Pousya Parva. In the Poulama Parva the 
strength of love between husband and wife is patent. The sacrifice of 
the half of the one’s span of life to add to the life of the other visualises 
the extept of sacrifice which a loving husband can make for his wife, and 
the abduction of Bhrigu’s wife by Poulama shows the attachment of the 
wife for the husband* The offering of a bribe to Kasyap by the king of 
Naga to dissuade him from bringing Parikshita back to life shows the 
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sage’s great knowledge of medicines and sure antidotes for snake poisdk 
The enumeration of the five principal sins includes adultery with the 
preceptor’s wife. Uttamka was tried and was found worthy of his 
preceptor’s daughter, to whom he was married. His gotra was Goutama, 
Unsuspecting Ahalya, wife of Goutama, fell a victim to Indra’s miscon* 
duct and Rama, by accepting her hospitality, established her innocence 
but failed to do so in the case of his own Sita and exiled her. The 
poem, in developing Rama’s attribute of love for his subjects has pushed 
it to such an extreme degree of theoretical excellence, that in practical 
life it has come to be regarded as a standing reproach to Raina’s conjugal 
fidelity. 

The Solar and Lunar dynasties descended from the two families of 
sages, Kasyap and Atri, respectively. Buddha was son of Soma (Moon) 
and from him the Lunar dynasty is traced. The Sun was Kasyapa’s 
son. Baihasyata, Manu, Yama, and a step-sister Tapati, were the 
offspring of the Sun. The king Sambarana was married to Tapati and 
the Lunar dynasty descended from him. The list of kings of the Solar 
and Lunar dynasties do not justify the claim that they belonged to 
different cycles of time as Trcta and Dvapara, as is generally held and 
believed. 

Very interesting particulars about the Indian Epics are found in 
Devi Bhagavata, which is more important and trustworthy than the mere 
imagination of the present-day writers, as there were greater chances of 
arriving at the truth then than now. Sri Krishna established the worship 
of the goddess Sarasvati (9th Skanda, Skanda Purana, 4th Chapter). 
Vyasa and Valmiki were contemporaries and the former sought the 
latter’s advice before he undertook the great task (Ibid, 5th Chapter), 
The true meaning of the word Narottama, mentioned in the invocation 
verse, is one who is well-versed in Veda and Vedangas, into whose ears 
the Vishnu incantations were poured and whose birth absolves the 
forefathers from sin. (Ibid, 7th Chapter). Vyasa and Narada discoursed 
in the said Purana (3rd Skanda, 2nd Chapter). 

The Astika Parva gives an insight into the original and subse¬ 
quent versions of the Mahabharata. Those were conflicting versions, 
that the original portion was according to the White Yajus and it 
was converted into Black Yajus, as is referred to in the twentieth 
chapter of the Astika Parva in the colour of the tail of the hofse 
Ucchaisrava, The reference to Krishna Veda in the table of contents 
makes it quite clear. The Nagas were the followers of the Black 
Y^jus and the Parikshits were followers of the White Yajus, and 
in the great fight that took place in the sacrifice over the two kinds 
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of Yajus the Black came out victorious in the sense that the White 
Yajus' failed to annihilate the Black. Yajnavalkya’s edition of the 
Epic was introduced as the triumph of the Black Yajus. There was 
a Yajnavalkya Gotra among Vasisthas also. * 

“ The Bharata poem belongs to the West, the region about Delhi; the llam&yana, 
to the East, to Oudh, the region north of Benares. Nevertheless, the style of the 
two Epics is so far related as to he formed to a greut extent on identical phraseo¬ 
logy. Both Epics have the same proverbs and know the same stories. All of this 
shows that the ancient tale of the North-West has been transplanted into the no .v 
seat of culture about Benares, and that the Mahabharata was completed where the 

Kemayana began.’*.“I may add that all the literary indications point to this 

explanation, such, for example, as that the tales wovena into the later Epic 

are almost always set about the lower Ganges.*’. 44 To turn from the finished 

product to the origin of these two poems, which Arose far apart but ended in 
tbe same literary environment, of the source of the Kamayana there is little 
to say, for it is attributed as definitely and regularly to Valmiki as is the 
j£neid to Vergil, whom the Hindu author preceded by several centuries. Now 
tradition ascribes the great Epic also—that is, the Mahabharata (which means 
the great Bharata story and so may be called simply the Bharata)—to a certain 
Vyasa; but this Vya^a is a very shadowy person, to whom is ascribed also the 
arrangement of th * Vedas and other works, his name meaning merely arranger 
or disposer. In fact, his name probably covers a guild of revisers and re tellers 
of the tale. Moreover, there is internal evidence that the poem has been re-written. 
There is, in a w rd, no one author of the great Epic. It was handed down piece* 
meal, at first in ancient lays. These became recitations and, united with hetero* 
geneous material of all sorts, were at last bound together as one loosely connected 

whole/*. 44 The manner of presenting the primitive lays out of which arose the first 

Epic stories was as follows: At a certain point in the performance of a sacrifi e 
the ritual demanded that two or three singers should step forward with lutes or lyres 
in their hands, and, to quote verbatijn from the antique directions given for the 
ceremony : 4 They shall then sing the king or some other brave hero* And the subject 
shall be 4 this king fought in such a battle,-* 4 this hero won such a victory.' Here 
we have recorded in a formal rule of the ancient ritual the verv same conditions, 
barring the sacrifice, as those which gave rise to the Gre^k Epic, the rhapsode 
singing them; and so, later on, we find that in India, also, the song changes to 
recitation. But in India, Epic recitation never became a mere reading, except to the 
learned. #, t 

Durjodhana did not play dice like Birata with Yudhisthira but em» 
ployed Sakuni to play and deceived him. Birata had angrily struck 
.his body with the instrument of play and shed his blood, but did not 
wound his heart by his conduct as did Sakuni, though he did not wound 
Yudhisthira's body. Draupadi did not feci dishonoured so much by the 
plain proposal of Kichak, the brother-in-law of king Birata, as she was 

by the insult of Durjodhana and his brother and friend, Kama, etc. 
Abhimanyu sacrificed his life for the cause of his father and family like 

a true hero, but Asvathama inspite of being a great warrior, avenged the 

* Mat. 200, 0 Prof. Pargi tor’s Note, page 237. 

t Hr. Hopkins' * 1 ndia Old and New *, pages 63-68. 




death of his revered father not in the battlefield but at dead of night 
under cover of darkness and sleep by smothering them like a thief and 
secret assassin. Drona wanted help from king Drupada in fulfilment 
of a promise of school days. No better proof of idleness and covetous* 
ness could be illustrated. 

Bhima was not a passive instrument of his great brother Yudhisthira, 
like Dushasana. Me showed his temper at the dice-play. Regarding 
Kama and Sakuni the less said the better, as there is hardly anything 
vile with which^hey were not connected. The piety of Kama as a man 
of his word and honour in refusing Sri Krishna's offer of an empire by 
his connection with Kunti by birth on the ground of its being a breach 
of faith with Durjodhana, fell to the ground when he acceded to the 
request of Kunti to spare the Pandava brothei s (excepting Arjuna) behind 
Durjodhana's hack. Kunti's prayer he could not grant, but made a 
promise unknown to Durjodhana, which he should not have done if 
he were honest. Arjuna lost his only son hut did not leave the field 
and the war did not come to an end as the Kurus had thought it would 
and for which they led the loot and cruelly murdered the poor warrior 
hoy in a helpless manner wholly against the canons of chivalry and battle. 
Yudhisthira, the king of justice ami fair-play, in consideration of Arjuna’s 
services and greatness passed the throne to his line. The greatness 
of the Pandavas was displayed in their brotherly love in all their trials, 
which the Ramayana could not portray though the merit of its reading 
is said to increase brotherly love. 

The character of Bibhisan in the Ramayana has passed into a 
proverb in common parlance. Bharata’s reverence of Rama by worship¬ 
ping his sandals during his exile and Laksman’s faithful adherence to 
his brother are no less prominent. The dramatic Mahabharata goes 
further and tries to put Bibhisan and Kama somewhat in the same 
category by making Sri Krishna try to win the latter by the offer of 
a kingdom, as Rama Chandra did in the Ramayana, Book VI., Canto 
XIX. In the Ramayana the disgraced Bibhisan went to Rama, but in the 
case of Kama he was a child of disgrace, honoured by the enemies of the 
Pandavas. Bibhisan betrayed Ravana openly. Kama betrayed Dur¬ 
jodhana secretly in his promise to Kunti. There is some sort of affinity 
between Bidur and Bibhisan also. Bidur was exiled by Dhritarastra but he 
did not go to the side of the Pandavas, like Bibhisan. Kama was not a 
brother of the Pandavas hut a courtier of Durjodhana. If he had had the 
blood of the Sun he would not have stooped down to the low position of 
a courtier. Bibhisan went to Rama for the throne and safety, but did not 
betray his brother privately, as Karna did Durjodhana by the promise that 
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he would not kill the four Pandavas other than Arjuna* Bibhisan and 
Bidur were brothers of Ravana and Dhritarastra and their maxim may 
be said in the words of Bibhisan. 

" ' Thy rights O Ravan, I allow: 

My brother and mine elder thou* 

Such, though from duty's path they stray. 

We love like fathers and obey, 

But still too bitter to be borne 
Is thy harsh speech of cruel scorn. 

The rash like thee, who spurn control 
Nor check one longing of the soul, 

Urged by malignant fate repel 
The faithful friend who counsels well. 

A thousand courtiers wilt thou meet. 

With flattering lips of smooth deceit; 

But rare are they wh >se tongue or ear 
Will speak the bitter truth, orJieur. 

Unclose thy blinded eyes and see 
That snares of death encompass thee* ”* 

To guard a woman from the hands of mischief is not in the power 
of kings or gods. The kings, like Rama and Yudhistira, could not pro* 
tect their queens from being insulted and disgraced* There is a sort 
of resemblance between marriage and old age. Young men want to 
marry and like to be grey, but when they are in actual experience of 
these they are grieved. It is not the stone wall and powerful armies 
which protect an empire but the wise and the good are the real bulwarks 
of a nation. History is nothing but a philosophy. It teaches by 
example. Those that run after pleasure and sport come to grief for 
they bring loss of energy and power. It is for this the inspiration of 
Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, runs :— 

“ No fame be thine for endless time, 

Because, base outcast, of thy crime, 

Whose cruel hand was fair to slay 
One of this gentle pair at play. 

The gentle pair here is the great Rama and Sita, who were enjoy* 
ing forest life in exile. 

Curiosity is the instinct of. youth. It allures people with strong 
attractions and makes them long for something new, as was the case 
with Rama in his pursuit of the golden deer. In youth levity is the 
jocund guiding 3tar, veiling the future. This the poet depicts in the 
abduction of Sita by Ravana in the Ramayana. 

* Professor Ralph T. U. Griffith’s “The Ramayan of Valmiki, page 438, Oau(o 
XVI, Book Vl< 
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Man or woman did not spring up like a fungus and rot quickly 
the spot, leaving no trace of his or her existence. Man creates his wants, 
which are the roots of all trouble. Poets present heroes and heroines 
placed in the throes of evil times and tragic circumstances, which show 
them in the true metal they are made of. Mere forms of beauty in man 
and woman cannot arouse delight at all times. 'A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever’, is the creation of great poets who are immortalised as 
much as their heroes and heroines. He who is true and firm in will, 
will mould circumstances to himself. This is the truth the Indian Epics 
preach in their g*reat ideals. 

The cruel Ravana separated Rama and Sita in spite of his 
great enjoyment of long life through the boon of God. In Ravana 
the great poet presented to the world the picture of what pleasure 
could be derived from riches, powerful children like Meghanada, wives 
like Mandadori and royal power even subjecting gods, and how on 
account of his wickedness his golden kingdom vanished like a shadow 
through the energy of a man and his messenger Hanuman. The 
well-known proverb goes:— 14 He that gathereth by labour shall increase.” 
It is better not to he born at all than to lead a disgraceful life. 
This is the idea which ruled the sentiment of Ancient India and the 
pious queen Sita. She did not hate death with justice. She considered 
it to he a mighty remedy .and so was the follower of the divine 
Parbati, the consort of the God Siva. It is not good to jeer at the 
dead. Gods care not for gifts, nor do they accept sacrifices or libations 
on any altar, nor do they care for a hymn of praise. Persuasion is the 
quality witli which the gods are pleased. The dignity of chastity of 
Parbati and Sita is reflected in their deaths. Death alone is the physi¬ 
cian of all word ly woes, to translate the great to the Heaven of Gods 
and the wicked to the Hell of Satan. 

During the whole of one’s life the child either a cause of fear, 
labour or grief. This is the theme of the Indian Epics. Kama be¬ 
longed to the family of the Sutas, the community of the reciters of 
king’s praise and glory and they made Kama their great champion of 
valour and greatness, ascribing his birth to the great Sun-god and to 
Kunti, the great example of a Kshatriya mother. The self-sacrifice of 
Kunti was very great. She did not participate in the enjoyment of her 
son’s victory but retired to the forest to practice religious asceticism, to 
bear the bereaved Dhritarastra and Gandhari company and to tend 
them in their distress. She was a princess of the old school. She 
suffered great miseries after the death of her husband in bringing up 

her children so that they might be glorious. She did not like her children 

* 

to be tike Durjodhana and Dushasana, wholly given up to enjoyment and 



vanity. Parents are more responsible for the upbringing of their 
children than the children themselves. Alexander admitted it openly 
that he owed everything to his •mother. Sri Krishna, the ideal God, 
proved it in the destruction of the Kurus and their allies and so it was 
with the family of Yadus. 

No mortal sees God, but it is believed that He sees every human 
action. There are two divisions of law, one written and the other un¬ 
written. What is the law of the land is made by law-givers and kings, 
but the one arising from nature and habit is called the unwritten law. 
In the unwritten law conscience is the witness to what is done by man 
or woman. It is the sacred spirit within one, the observer and guardian 
of what is good or bad to him or her. The cause of a man's credibility 
is not in others but in his own character, which make his words held 
sacred and not a question of belief. God loves to assist those in trouble, 
but the wicked in prosperity are not to be borne. What greater pair is 
there on earth than when power and justice unite 

Force attended by wisdom is a very great advantage, but when it 
is not so attended, it results in calamity and ruin. The pleasant days 
of a woman are her marriage day as well as the day of funeral. The 
vigour of a man is but for a day. Labour upon labour comes for a few 
short, limited periods of years and death is unavoidable. The good and 
the bad have got an equal share of it. No one is fortunate throughout 
his life. One cannot conduct his household affairs and carry on the object 
or creation without a woman. -The great sages like Visvamitra and 
Bharadvaja could not escape from the scourge of passion. How to live 
when there is plenty of time to die is the question of all questions. 

The civilisation of India is the civilisation of a country where the 
literature of the Vedas, Upanishads, etc., sprang up and expanded. 
The great question of all times has been whether circumstances com¬ 
mand man or man commands circumstances, which, in other words, is the 
vexed question of the doctrine of necessity or free-will. A man suffers 
for his own actions but blames the Almighty Father out of idleness, 
saying that he is a creature of circumstance. 

The Epic characters must be judged in the light of the circum¬ 
stances and the times in which they flourished. In a court of justice it 

* 

is not always that the right and just side wins, for there are various 
factors which go to make for success, vis., the merit of the judge, the 
capacity and calibre of the advocate and the intelligence and diligence 
of the client. The Mahabharata is a book of the Greater India and 
not of a particular part of it like the Ramayana, which is supposed to 
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symbolise the spread of civilisation to Southern India and Ceylon* The 
whole of India was represented in the great fight of Kurukshettra. A 
real history of Ancient India was not in existence and everything had to 
be gleaned from the records of ancient customs, manners, habits, food, 
drink, mode of living, society, civilisation, law and religion. 

The Epics did not speculate on human fate by drama-writing but 
were manuals of religious lessons and preached the form of religion most 
acceptable to God. Customs generally depend on national institutions 
and the profligacy and vices of individuals are exposed so that they 
may not infect the whole nation. The law strives to punish the guilty in 
order that they may not influence the mass by their example. The man 
who has real fortitude and magnanimity is not blown about by every 
random gust but shows his virtues under the most trying and adverse 
circumstances. There can be no real desire to imitate virtue unless 
the person who sets the example of virtue be loveable and estimable. 
To do this has been one of the most important aims of the Epics. 

The examples and anecdotes do not belong to any particular class 
or tract of the country but to the whole of India as a unit. A man or a 
woman is subject to passions in youth. There is a war of passion in 
every being, and he who is vanquished by passion becomes a slave and 
is liable to death, but he who overcomes it becomes a hero and immortal. 
This is the lesson the Indian Epics prea- h in their ideal heroes and 
heroines. God is revealed in them, and the Epics become revelations. 
The Epics describe tyrants in their golden cities wallowing in sensuality 
with ten heads or a thousand hands but who are not contented and 
ultimately die at the hands of poor exiles in the woods who stuck to truth 
and wisdom and w T ere not draw n a^icie by misfortune or adversity. Bali, 
the greatest and most powerful king of the Asuras, was sent to the nether 
world by the beggar Dwarf (Banian). It showed that both extreme 
vanity or depravity in a king disqualify him for heaven. The Epics 
unfold the past and give a history of the past through their heroes and 
heroines. A deep and careful study of old literature is necessary for a 
proper insight into this. 

The lives and deeds of past heroes are depicted in the Epics 
in a more life-like way than in sculpture or painting. They shed lustre 
on the dark ages in which they flourished, advancing tr.e spread of 
civilisation tluough the regions and tracts they traversed in their heroic 
adventures. Heroes, who raised themselves above their neighbours 
excited their jealousy by their excessive splendour, and came to be 
loved only after their death; such was the case with the Pandavas, and 
Vyasa wrote the Epic after they had gone to their rest, 

TO 
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The Indian Epics have two sides, viz :—the material and the spir¬ 
itual. Material prosperity depended upon spiritual greatness and 
did not depend so much upon the merit of the previous birth as the Yoga 
system of philosophy adumbrates and the Gita propounds. The Panda* 
vas did not attain their greatness through any merit earned in previous 
lives. Material prosperity or earthly happiness, on the other hand, 
often led to sorrow and punishment, as is shown in the case of the 
heavenly king Mahavisa being transformed into King Santanu, of the 
divine Basu being transformed into Bhisma and Indra into Pandavas, so 
also Yajati fell from heaven and king Nahusa too fell from heaven and 
was transformed into a snake. The powerful brothers of Yudhisthira 
died, being unable to answer the questions of Yaksha in the form of a 
crane. All these bear out that the Indian Epics preach the tale of 
spiritual greatness more than material prosperity and inculcate that real 
and lasting happiness and bliss can be had only from spiritual excellence. 

The story of Aswatthwama killing Abhimanyu's child in the 
embryo and Krishna neutralising the power of the ascetic Brahmin 
bears it out. Krishna did not bring the child back to life as a God, but 
he did it by invoking the powers of religious merit he attained as a man 
who had practised virtue and had never told a lie in his life. And, in 
passing, it should be noticed that this makes it inconceivable how such a 
man of truth and virtue could instigate another great apostle of virtue 
and truth to tell a lie to kill Drona by a false report of his son 
Aswatthwama’s death. The symbolical meaning is nothing but this, that 
Sri Krishna made Aswatthw'ama die when the latter’s boasted powers 
were rendered powerless by Sri Krishna, for the Mahabharata describes 
various kinds of death and one of them is bragging. These stories were 
introduced by the rhapsodists and the later revisers to create amusement 
while they lost sightof the real significance of the original themes. And 
such amusing stories in the popular editions of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are not wanting. The introduction of the story of Yavanas 
issuing from the disinherited heirs of Yajati is another instance of such 
an addition, which was done during the Moghul rule in India to induce 
inter-marriage between the Moghul princes and Rajput princesses, who 
were great believers in the Epics. 

The superiority of the great Indian Epic Mahabharata over the 

* 

other Epics of the world lies in the sublime grandeur of the portraiture 
of the greatness of spiritual excellence of Yudhisthira. One instance 

of it, amidst a hundred others, is the picture of Durjodhana’s going 
into the forest where the Pandava brothers were living as exiles, 
to inflict pain on them by the display of his royal grandeur, and 
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Yudhisthira's act of generosity towards him in saving his life and 
honour. Durjodhana had robbed Yudhisthira of his kingdom, wealthy 
hearth and house and had exiled him with his brothers to the woods and 
reduced them to the extremest poverty and privations. To add insult 
to injury, he, decking himself and his queen in full regal pomp and 
splendour, went on a visit to the same forest where Yudhisthira and 
the others were living in exile with a view to inflict pain on them, and 
Draupadi, by a show of his and his queen's majestic splendour and 
power. But on the way they were defeated in a fight with the Gandhar- 
vas and taken prisoners. Yudhisthira, on hearing of Durjodhana's and 
his queen's sad plight and danger, sent his brothers and told the Gan- 
dharvas that so long as they were alive they could not bear and suffer 
his cousin and his wife to be so humiliated and ill-treated, and liberated 
Durjodhana, etc., from impending captivity and death. 

A more sublime and superb picture of generosity and spiritual 
greatness is impossible and is nowhere to be seen. All the pomp and 
power of Yudhisthira's kingdon Durjodhana had stolen as it were by a 
stroke of deceitful dice-play and Yudhisthira could have recovered all 
in one stroke, on having vanquished the vanquisher of Durjodhana, but 
the virtuous and generous Yudhisthira did not do so. He acted here 
more like a God of divine and universal love than a human being. 

Fame is the noblest of all human possessions which survives after 
death and is the most valuable of all legacies to history. Art and poetry 
draw their food from the field of death, while in actual life success and 
victory crown the head of the hero. The genius of Vya<a and Valmiki 
made their heroes and heroines ever fresh and alive in the reader's 
mind. Their heroes and heroines evergreen and living, speak the joys 
and miseries of life with their hearts silent in blissful joy of eternity. 
They are always remembered in their deeds and the world pays tribute 
by following them with a sincere heart. Honour to them, who Were 
united as one in man and woman in the fascinating bond of human 
creation. All honour to that noble lady who wielded the sceptre of a 
queen which united the five attributes of kingly virtues. All glory to 
the five Pandava brothers! who could have played fierce fiends as Dur¬ 
jodhana tried to make them in the Dice Hall but failed. 

It is not the flesh and blood but the he irt that makes one feel the 
love of a father, a mother, a brother, a husband, a wife, a son, a daugh¬ 
ter. The man who fears no one is no less powerful than the one who 
is feared by every one. Power of virtue reigns supreme. How 
pleasant it is to be lulled into that sleep of death from whose bourne 
the heroes and heroines return to receive tiibute from the world y as it 
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were. This is the true meaning of Yudhisthira's passing to Heaven in 
person. How happy was that marriage where all the Pandavas were 
united and married together by the spirit of peace, making relation 
with the whole world as one family and not selfishly confining it 
to a limited circle but like a god making connection with all. How 
divine is the picture of Sri Krishna ! Cast away and weaned from his 
parents, encircled by enemies, kings, serpents, demons in the forms of 
relatives like Kamsa, Sisupala, Kaliya Naga, Baka, Putana, etc., eager 
and ready to do him mischief from his infancy but unable to do him 
anything of the sort and dying in their vain attempts. What a noble 
picture of a mother! who led a life of suffering for her children and 
forbore to share the enjoyment of a kingdom when her sons succeeded 
to the throne by their victory in the great war, preferring to retire to 
the woods to practise religious austerities for her children^ welfare. 
Just when the actual time for enjoyment came, Kunti retired to the 
woods, parting with the Pandavas in sorrow. 

The zest of life loses its great point when the wit is first to laugh 
and not to realise the true implications of the great characters the Epics 
describe and illustrate. What is here in the earth below a temporary 
affliction in the midst of joy will be in Heaven eternal triumph, and 
what is here temporary triumph of happiness in case of tyrants like 
Ravana and Durjodhana proved eternal sorrow, everlasting despair 
ending in death and shame leading the way to Hell and damnation. 
Real heroes do not devote their thoughts to winning temporal blessings, 
only to part with them in sorrow. Against this the great Epic warns by 
examples to make the world follow the right path of virtue. 

The blind Dhritarastra, unwieldy monster, threatened to swallow up 
his dependent nephews by the plot of burning the lac house, his son 
Durjodhana fleeced them of their everything at the dice-play, and when 
everything had failed the old wretch made his last attempt to wreak ven¬ 
geance and rattled his heavy bones to crush Bhima, the most powerful 
of all the Pandavas at whose hands all his sons had gone to eternal rest. 
The wealth and kingdom the Pandavas raised by the fruits of learning 
and skill were robbed by the wicked to forestall and justify their death 
on the battlefield. To those who are in favour of the theory that might 
creates right, they may say, the Mahabharata describes the greatness 
of the Kurus and that Kama, Bhisma, Drona, Durjodhana are the heroes. 
But to those who believe that he who has been shown as the best ideal of 
his time, has lived for ages, then Yudhisthira stands pre-eminent. If 
the possession of the right sort of chivalry of the age be esteemed, best 
of all then, Arjuna, who was not a war broom like Kama, Bhisma and 
Drona, would stand foremost. If the scope of mind making relationship 
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with the spirit above* if not union, be most valuable, then come the names 
of Kunti and Draupadi. Sri Krishna led the Pandavas as a charioteer at 
the great battle with the blowing of the well-known conch Panchajonya, 
announcing as it were that all events in the world are God's arbitrament, 
as he actually did in the fight over the winning of Draupadi at her 
Svayambara marriage as well as at the deciding issue of the great battle 
in the club fight between Bhimaand Durjodhana. 

Human thoughts and deeds are not like ocean billows that beat the 
shore without any aim. Man is made and grown like the fruits of a 
tree. He can only be kept intact by proper education. Mere landmarks 
or footsteps in the sands of time cannot guide one who wants to be the 
beau-ideal of the world for all time to come. The age in which Yudhis- 
thira and Sri Krishna flourished was marked with a war existing be¬ 
tween cunning and suspicion, when misery ran free through the whole 
of India, and deep remorseless rage prevailed without a recognised 
leader, as is clear from what took place in the Rajsuya sacrifice of 
Yudhisthira. The great lesson of the age seems to have been preached 
by Yudhisthira after his dream after the great sacrifice of Rajsuya. 

‘bet him learn to be c mteut even if h * is to lose what he possesses. Set not 
thy heart on the enjoyments of the world for life of enjoyments is not the be-all and 
end-all of human existence. X * sacrifice is too dear for the trueideil of life and its 
consumation. Man who realises his own power of understanding, finds the will and 
spirit of Godin the silent work ng of the inner soul, exalted reason and conscience 
Life is a question of living with honour and good name. Pruden e knows how to 
overcome misfortune however he ivy and how to hear with patience whatever 
sorrow may befall. No virtue can. he genuine unless it is tried. The Soul of man 
rests in peace where honour is well established. Keasm and conscience are more 
valuable treasures then sovereignty or riches which can only satisfy the cravings 
of tlesh and blood.* 

All these the great Indian Epic wonderously depicts where the 
lessons of practical life in the moral and spiritual atmosphere are ever¬ 
green and refreshing and the heroes and heroines move with greater 
glory and the halo of divine light around them. Poets like Vyasa and 
Shakespeare presented to the world that cowards die many deaths but 
the wise never die but live in the annals of time more esteemed than 
when they actually lived and moved. Yudhisthira, the last ideal king 
of India from whose reign an era is running and is given in the Hindu 
Almanac with the names of his successors even now, did not leave any 
heir by Draupadi to succeed to his throne. Religious piety and virtue 
cannot he the property of any one by reason of descent or heredity. 
If it was so, Yudhisthira would have acquired it by virtue of being a 
son of Dharma, as he was alleged to be. Bhima would not require any 
practice to conquer the sons of Dhritarastra, who were persecuting him 
from hi9 infancy as he was alleged to be the son of the Wind, the roost 
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powerful. Similarly Arjuna would not require initiation in arm9 by 
practical training at the time of the forest life of the Pandavas. In 
the world everything has to be acquired by education and labour* 

This is the first lesson of the great Epic in the opening section. 
Human life is divided into different stages. The first part is spent in 
learning discipline and training the intellectual capacities to enable one 
to stand on one’s own legs in the world and to perform one’s legitimate 
functions with credit. The second is spent in putting into practice 
what one has learnt and realised in the field of morality and politics. 
The third is to move in the spiritual sphere quite apart from the material 
field of action, to realise true love. And the fourth is either to train 
the future hopefuls by example or to be prepared for departure from this 
world leaving foot-prints on the sands of time for the future generation. 
This was the aim and object of the ancient ideal human life. Fortitude, 
perseverence, firmness and wisdom are the common fruits of ancient 
education in India, but universal love was a divine attribute, realisation 
of which helped one to ascend to heaven. One must give up the love 
of passion. Rama Chandra, for that purpose, was extolled as an ideal 
monarch. Yudhisthira was likewise extolled for patiently bearing the 
persecutions and the insult and calumny on his near and dear ones, e.g. 9 
his mother Kunti, his wife Draupadi and his brothers, which no human 
being could do in the circumstances in which he fell. 

The Bharata Samhita, which owed its origin to the Vedas and 
Vedangas, existed before Valmiki and Vyasa and dealt with the duties 
of men in the different stages.of life and the two distinct paths of 
religion, viz. f one, for those who renounced the world, and the other, 
for those who held that one must pass through domestic love and study, 
by controlling the senses, and realising and worshipping divine love. 
Narayana, Sanat Kumara, Narada, Brihaspati, Bhrigu and others were 
such great sages. The great Epic Mahabharata gives what Vyasa made 
from the materials that had existed before him, in the discourses between 
Manu, Narada, Kapila, Sanat Kumara and others, which were quoted 
along with Pancharatra, etc. The traditions handed down as illustra¬ 
tions of intricacies on morality, religion and philosophy were not left out. 
The Ramayana says 

“ Thus good Valmiki, sage divine. 

Rehearsed the Tale of Raghu’s line, 

As Narada, heavfenly safiit, before 

Had traced the story's outline o'er." 

•• •• •• ## *• #* 

M And many a tale and legend old 
By holy Visvamitra told”.* 

v Griffith'* English verse translation Book I, Canto fl C t 



14 After listening to the various sacred and wonderful stories of the 
Mahabharata composed by Krishna Dwaipayana,—those that were fully 
recited by Vaishampayana at the great Snake sacrifice held by that 
noble-hearted royal sage* the prince of all princes, the son of Parikshit, 
Janmejoya/'t he wanted to hear more on certain specified questions. 
But there is another version in Chapter V, in the questions and answers 
as will appear. Sounaka said :— 44 1 am desirous of hearing the history 
of the Vrigu race (3)-” Souti said 41 What has also been studied by 
my father has been acquired by me (5).” Chapter XII, verse 6, 
Ruru, the grandson of Chyavana heard the story of Astika from his 
father Pramati which Souti describes in the next Chapter XIII, 6 verse: 
44 The Brahmanas call this history recited by Krishna Dwaipayana, a 
Purana. His father Lomaharsana, a disciple of Vyasa, recited it to 
the dwellers of Naimisharanya, he heard it from him.” Chapter XVI 
amplifies it. Chapter XLIX describes the death of King Parikshit in 
answer to a question by Sounaka. The real answer to the first question 
begins with Chapter LX, verses 18—20. This is the real beginning of the 
Souti edition of the Mahabharata. Chapter LXIIsays:—‘(verse 12) 
Vaisampayana said in answer to questions put by king Janmejoya in 
the following verses: 4 O great King! Appoint a time to hear it. This 
history is very extensive/ He did not recite it in the Snake sacrifice 
but Harivamsa says it was recited in the Horse sacrifice of Janmejoya. 
Verse 39 in Chapter LXII, Adi Parva, explains the origin of the 
name of the great Epic as the history of the Bharata princes borne 
out in Chapter XCIX, verse 48, in the very version of Vaisampayana, 
and it begins with the account of King Santanu in Chapter C. It will 
thus appear that the original Mahabharata is not connected with the 
Pandavas. The Mahabharata of the Pandavas might have been com¬ 
posed after the Ramayana of Valmiki. The Devi Bhagabata mentions 
that Vyasa sought advice from Valmiki before publishing his Maha¬ 
bharata. 

The table of contents says that the Bharata Samhita of 8800 verses, 
so very difficult to grasp, was materialised into 24000 verses without 
the anecdotes. The equal number of verses of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, is, no doubt, very significant; one must have imitated 
the other. The numericals show the different stages of time. There 
is one, three, five, seven and ultimately the digit of nine developed. 
In the beginning there was one God who became three with the Vedas of 
that number and three divisions of the world, then five gods till it became 
seven with seven sages, seven divisions of the world, ocean, islands, 


t The Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chapter 1, verses 9—11. 



se^en horses of the Sun, seven tongues of fire, seven colours, seven 
notations of music, seven Samas, seven days in a week, seven limbs of the 
body politic, seven generations, seven paces in a marriage ceremony and 
so forth. In the days, of science, astronomy and astrology the planets 
were propitiated and they are nine in number and the sun was the 
regent of the planets who presided over human destiny. 

The Sun was worshipped by Yajnavalkya and he discovered the 
Vedas worshipping the Sun. Yudhisthira in his exile worshipped the 
Sun and received the boon of finding food without the kingdom as a 
gift. It may mean that the great king utilised the forest life with the 
cultivation of the waste land and made India prosperous, as the incar¬ 
nation of God was plough-bearing Balarama and not Sri Krishna. It 
will be seen that the Bharata Samhita is the nucleus of the Indian Epics 
and the Bharata princes descended from the sons of Bharata. Bharad- 
vaja was closely connected with the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
and his son Drona played an important part in the great plot of the 
Kuru-Pandava Mahabharata. 

Bharata is the brother of Rama, the other of that name to whom the 
name of Bharatavarsha owed its origin and another the famous king 
Bharata, son of the well-known Dushmanta and Sakuntala, grandson of 
the royal sage Visvamitra, who w:as equally connected with the Rama¬ 
yana. The sages Vasistha, Bhrigu and Agastya were no less famous and 
played conspicuous parts in the two Epics. The Nahusa and Agastya 
incidents connect the Mahabharata with the Pandava Yudhisthira which 
is very interesting. This is the real beginning of the great Epic, if the 
truth be told, of the edition with which the great Pandava Yudhisthira 
was connected. It runs as follows:— 

*• Bhisma saidThe royal sage Nahusa, O monarch, having penances for 
wealth, acquired the sovereignty of the celestial region by his own good deeds. 
With controlled senses, 0 king, he lived in the celestial region, engaged in doing 
diverse acts of both human and celestial nature. From that great king flowed 
various kiuds of human acts and various kinds of celestial deeds, also, O king. 
The various rites with respect to the sacrificial fire, the collection of sncred fuel 
and of Kusha grass, as also of flowers and the presentation of Vali consisting of food 
adorned with fried paddy, and the offer of incense and of light, —all these, O monaroh, 
occnred daily in the house of that great king while he lived in the celestial region. 
Indeed, though living iu the celestial region, he celebrated the sacrifice of reci¬ 
tation and the sacrifice of meditation. O chastiser of foes, Nahusa, although he had 
become the king of the deities, yet adored all the deities, as he used to do for¬ 
merly, with dne rites and ceremonies. Some time after, Nahusa realised his 
position 8S the king of all the deities. This filled him with pride. From that 
time all his deeds were,suspended. Filled with pride on account of the boon he had 
received from all the eeleetiais, Nahusa caused the very Rishis to hear him on 




their shoulders. On account, however, of hia abstention from all religious acts, 
hig energy began to wan*. The time whs very long for which Xahusa Ailed 
with arrogance, continued to employ the foremost of Itiahis, having penances 
for wealth, as the bearers of his vehicles, lie male the Itiahis perform by turns 
this humiliating work. The day came when it was Agastya’s turn to carry 
the vehicle, () Bharutus. At that time, Blirigu, that foremost of all persons 
conversant with Brahma, went to Agistya while the latter wus seated in his her* 
mitage; and addressing him said: -‘O greit ascetic*, why sh mid we patiently suffer 
such indignities inflicted on us by this wicked Xahusa who ha** bee -uio the king 
of the deities. Ag.istva said: -'llow can l succeel in cursing Xahusa, O gre^t 
Bislii ? You know how the Boon-giving <l»ruhuiuu> himself has given Xahusa the 
best of boons. Cowing to the celestial region, tue bion that Xahusa prayed for, 
wus that, whoever would come within the range of 1ns vision, would be deprived 
of all energy* and come within In.* coutrol. The .Self h >rn LSrdhinau granted him this 
boon, and it is therefore ilut uoLther yourself nor l liave hem able to consume 
him. Forsooth, it is for this reason that no one else amongst the foremost of Itiahis 
has been able to consume or throw him diwu from UU elevated position. t'<»rmer- 
iy, O lord, nectar was given by Brahman to Xahusa for drinking. Therefore we 
can do nothing to him. The greit god, it appears, gave tint boon to Xahusa 
for plunging all creatures into gr<ef. That wretdied man beiluves most unrighte¬ 
ously towards the brahiuauas. o f iroin >st of all speaker.?, tell us what should be 
done under the circumstances. Forsooth, i sliali do what you will udvtse.’ 
Bhngu said : 1 1 is at tue command of the Craudfatuer that i n ive come to you 

with the view of counteracting the power of Xahusa, who is gifted with great 
energy but v\ ho has been stupefied by fate. I no exceedingly wicked being who has 
become iho king of the celestials, will to-da\ yoke you to his , ar. With the help 
of my power 1 shall to*day hurl him down from his position as mdra on account 
of Ins luving transcended till restraints. « shall to-day, in yoir very sight, re¬ 
establish the true India m lus p >sition, -him, * i:., who his celebrated a hundred 
horse sacrifices,—having hurled the w 1 . ked and siuiui Xahusa from that seat. That 
impious king of the celestials will to-day msmt you iiy a kick, on uccount of 
his understanding being a 111 ic. ted by fate and for bringing aoout nis owu downfall. 
Kurage 1 at such an insult l shall to day curse that sintui wretch, that eaemy of the 
Urahmaiias, who has transcended all restraints, saying, -lie you metamorphosed into 
a snake, before your eyes, O great ascetic, 1 shal. to-day hurl d»\vn on the eartn 
the wicked Xahusa who shall be deprived of all pow- r on account of the cries of 
"Fie 1 ’ that will be uttered Irorn uli sides, indeed, 1 shall hurl down Xahusa 
to-day, that sinful man, who has, besides, been stupefied by lordship and power. I 
shall do this, if you like it, O ascetic.* Thus addressed by Blirigu, Mitravaruna s son 
Agastyn, ot unfading power and glory, became highly pleased and freed from every 

anxiety. 

*'Bhisma said:—'The kiug of the celestials, on account of hit* abstention from 
observing the ordinances about the oilers of incense and lig it., began to decline in 
power. His sacrificial rites and presents were obstructed by lUkahisas. It was at 
this time that Nahusa yoked that foremost of KMhia, oiz. t Agastva, to his car. 
Possessed of great strength Nahusa. awiliag ail the while, set that great Kishi 
speedily to the task, commanding him to bear the vehicle from the banks of the 
Saraswati. At this tirno. Blirigu, possessed f great energy, addressed tin* sou of 
Mitravaruna, saying:—* Do you shut your eyes till l enter into the matted locks 

# The Mahalih rata, Chapter XC1X, Anushasana Parra, verses 4—39. 
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on your head.—Haring said this, Bhrlgu of unfading glory aud great energy 
entered into the matted locks of Agastya, who stood still like a wooden post, for 
hurling king Nahusa from the throne of Heaven. Soon after Nahusa saw Agastya 
approach him, for bearing his car. Seeing the king of the celestials, Agastya 
addressed him, saying:—*Do you yoke me to your vehicle forthwith! To 
what ttgion shall l bear yon. 0 lord of the celestials, I shall hear 

you to the spot which you may be pleased to direct’!—Thus addressed by 
him, Nahusa caused the ascetic to be yoked to his car. Bhrigu, who 
was living within the matted locks of Agastya, became highly pleased at this 
act of Nahusa. He took care not to look at Nahusa. Fully acquainted 
with the power which the illustrious Nahusa had acquired on a'count of the 
boon which Brahman had granted him, Bhrigu acted thus. Agastya also though 
treated by Nahusa in this way, did not yield to anger. Then, 0 Bharata, 
king Nahusa urged Agastya on with his goad. The pious ltishi did not still 
yield to anger. The lord of the celestials, himself enraged, then struck Agastya 
on tbe head with his left foot. When the ltishi was thu 3 struck on the head, 
Bhrigu, who was living within Agastya*s matted locks, became incensed and 
cursed the sinful, Nahusa saying:—'Since you have struck with your foot ou the 
head of this great Kishi, do you, therefore, fall down on the Earth, changed into a 
snake. 0 wretch of wicked understanding—Thus, imprecated by Bhrigu who had 
not been seen, Nahusa, forthwith became transformed into a snake and dropped 
down on the Karth. 0 chief of liharata’s race!—If, 0 monarch, Nahusa had seen 
Bhrigu, the latter would not then have succeeded, by his power, in hurling the 
former down on the Earth. On account of the various gifts that Nahusa had made, 
as also his penances and religious observances, though hurled down on 
the Earth, 0 Eiug, he succeeded in keeping his memory, lie then began to pro¬ 
pitiate Bhrigu with a view to get rid of the curse. Agastya also, filled with mercy, 
Joined Nahusa in pacifying Bhrigu for the termination of the curse. At last Bhrigu 
felt mercy for Nahusa aud arranged for the working out of the curse. Bhrigu 
said:—‘There will appear a king (on Earth) of the name of Yudhisthira, the foremost 
of his race. He will rescue you from this curse!’"Having said this, the Hishi 
disappeared from the presence of Nahusa. Agastya aUo, of great energy, having 

thus performed the business of the true Indra, that arbitrator of a hundred 

sacrifices, returned to his hermitage, adored of all members of the regenerate 
order. ”• 

It is evident that when the Pandava king Yudhisthira flourished 
the Brahmans were degraded from their original position. Sri Krishna 
wanted them to be regenerated and the great war was waged to kill 
the Indian Epicurus Charvaka and his followers, not to speak of using 
the wealth not for luxury and tyranny but for relieving suffering huma¬ 
nity. Cows were the great wealth of Ancient India and with their 

milk the children were nursed and it also replaced animal food by the 
delicacies of butter, curd, etc., the favourite food of Sri Krishna. The 

4 

names of Indian celebrities linger in the important events of their lives. 
The creator Daksha Prajapati first made a present to Shiva of a bull 

with a certain kine and the great god Shiva accepted the present. The 
bull became his carrier and he used the figure of a bull as the emblem 

The Mahabharata, Chapter C, Anuahaeana Parva, verses 13—31. 
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on his banner, and he was known by the name of Brishavadhavaja.* The 
gift of a cow is very much praised as it was a great source of blessing 
to all. Nahusa ransomed the sage Cyavana, whom the fishermen brought 
to the king, with the gift of a cow and not with any other wealth.f The 
fishermen presented the cow to the sage Cyavana and went to heaven 
for the gift, being freed from every sin. The words of Cyavana speak 
of his poverty:— 

“Chayavana said: —The eye of a poor or distressed person, the eye of an ascetic, or 
the eye of a snake of dreadful poison, consume a man with his very roots even as a 
Are, that burning with the aid of the wind consumes a stack of dry grass or straw. 
I shall accept the cow that you wish to present me. Ye fishermen, freed from every 
sin, go ye to heaven forthwith, with these fishes also that ye have caught with your 
nets. 1 '! 

The boon with which the great king Nahusa was blessed, is 
worthy of notice. It is said :— 

“Then the highly energetic king Xahasa, that lord of all the Karth, filled with 
Joy, O best of the Bharatas, said:—‘Sufficient.’ hike a second Indra, the king of the 
celestials, he accepted the boon about his own steadiness in virtue. The Rishis 
having granted him the boon, the delighted kirg adored them 1 oth with great 
respect. ”8 

This king Nahusa was converted into a big snake by the curse 
of Bhrigu and lie was released by Yudhisthira during his exile in the 
wood like Ahalya by Rama. All these read like romances. The salva¬ 
tion of soul rests on what is said in the quotation given below:—(Vana 
Parva, Chapter CLXXXI, verses 42-43):—“Truthfulness, self-control, 
asceticism, benevolence, unenviousness and adherence to virtue and 
not birth or illustrious family are the true means of human salvation.” 

Nahusa is not mentioned as one of the celebrated kings in the 
table of contents of the great Epic, yet his account of Yudhisthira’s 
advent on the earth like Bliagiratha is mentioned. The Sagar's sons 
were cursed by Kapila and Bhagiratha became famous by releasing them 
from the curse of the sago by diverting the sacred Ganges. The Rama- 
yana gives an account of Nahusa 9 s reigning in heaven at the time of 
the fight between Britta and Indra with the name of his father and 
grandfather and the place where the meeting of Pururaba with Urbasi 
took place. It was at the city of Pratisthana. Yajati is compared in 
Canto 68, verse 7, VII Book, as a controller of his senses and he is 
mentioned as one of the celebrated kings of India in the table of con¬ 
tents with the kin? Bhagiratha. Agastya was engaged by King Rama 

# The Mahabharata, Anushasana Parva, Chapter LXXVll, verses 27-28. 

t Ditto Chapters L and LI. 

t Anushasana Parva, Chapter LI, verses 38-30. 

8 The Mahabharata, Anushasana Parva, Chapter LI , verses 43-44, 
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to perform his horse sacrifice (41 Canto, Ramayana VII). In the 
Ramayana, Agastya played a very important part and was closely 
associated with Rama in his exploits. Rama and Nahusa thus became 
contemporary kings of India. 


In verses 230—239, table of contents, the names of Pouranic kings 
are found. The names of Rama and Nahusa arc not mentioned amongst 
them. Although it is clearly said that there were many others who were 
not mentioned, yet it must be inferred that such great characters like 
Rama and Nahusa could not have escaped notice if they belonged to 
Pouranic Yuga. The name of Janmejoya was there amongst the list of 
celebrated kings but that of Parikshit is nowhere, although the great 


Epic mentions no less than three names belonging to different periods 
and one to the family of the Ikshaku. These are, of course the great 
riddles of the Indian Epics yet unsolved. The Puranas and Epics never 
meant to give the genealogies of the distinguished families of kings 
and their relationship. They were not the works of the hards or 
minstrels attached to the Royal houses, but when the Epics assumed 
that character, attempts were unsuccessfully made to trace the genea* 
loeies of kings from traditions more with a view to please the distinct 
royal families of kings or with a view to make future connections 
with other royal families in India than anything else. 


Valmiki and Vyasa were Vedic scholars and glorious sages; their 
original works were lost in the revisions. Their disciples, Vaisam- 
payana, Jaimini, Yajnavalkya published their versions, which were 
revised in the university of Saunaka and the Sutas recited them in the 
royal sacrifices. Thus the Indian Epics went on changing with the 
progress of time, introducing new characters like Bhisma, Drona and 
Kama. The Ramayana became the heroic poem of the Ikshakus hut 
could not fully divest itself of the source from which it originated, 
i.e the Bharata Samhita. 

If the current Mahabharata is carefully and critically read as a 
whole, noting the connecting links between the different divisions and 
the bearings of apparently isolated themes on the other themes, most of 
the doubtful problems will find solution. The first and foremost of 
all questions seems to be—what was the original theme of the great 
Enic ? 

t 

* 

All gre>*t vorks begin with a prologue and the great Epic is not 
without the traditional prologue. Souti, the renowned reciter, opens it 
as returning from the shrine of Samanta Panchaka or the five pools in 
Kurukshettra, where the great Brahmana warrior Avatar of Vishnu, 
Parasurama, is reputed to have offered oblations to the manes of hiq 
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ancestors with the blood of the Kshatriyas killed l»y him in his several 
crusades against them. It is thus to he seen that Parasurama is 
represented to have established hagiarchy in India. The Brahmanas 
from the days of King Vena are represented to have been the king¬ 
makers of India and the Mahabharata is not so much a tale of Kshatriya 
valour and prowess on the field of Kurukshcttra as of the supremacy 
and omnipotence of the sages and the Brahmanas whose powers, more 
effective and deadly than of the Gods themselves, are represented to 
have performed miracles and prodigies and created kings and kingdoms 
or hurled them down to eternal perdition as they cho-.e by the simple 
fiat of their will. 

% 

The sage Agastya, entreated by the Gods, quaffed off the whole 
ocean, the foot-print of Bhrigu adorns the breast of Vishnu, Kasyapa 
banished the terrific Parasurama outside the Aryabarta, Indra could 
not kill Asuras without the help of Dadhichi's bone and the help of 
Vashistha or Brihaspati, Chyavana forced Indra to agree to give a share 
of sacrificial oblations to the Asvini Kumars an 1 the sage A^tika saved 
the fall of Indra into the sacrificial fire of Janmcjoya by tbe powers of 
bis asceticism. Rama, an Avatar of God, could not kill Ravana without 
the assistance of the sago Agastya. The sages Parasara and Chanda- 
bhargava could think of exterminating whole races of demons and 
serpents by performing sacrifices and would have done it if they were 
not prevailed upon to desist from the same. The sages Jaya and 
Upjaya, like Rishyasringa, could, by sacrifices, bring about the birth of 
heroes who could kill Drona, Bhisma and Ravana. In short, there was 
nothing human or superhuman which the ancient Brahman sages and 
saints of India could not accomplish. 

The Mahabharata in this sense is a sort of hagiology and depicts a 
hagiarchy in the renowned eleven victories of Parasurama over 
Kshatriya kings like Kartavirjirna in Ancient India. The great Epic 
speaks of the greatness of the sage Utamka in the first Parva Pousya and 
Asvamedha Parva too, the greatness of the Bhrigu family in the Poulama 
Parva, Bana, and Anushasana also and in Astika and other Parvas, and 
of the mighty deeds and powers of sages, mightier than the powers of 
arms of the heroes of the Kurukshettra field. The powerful Kings 
Dasaratha, Pandu and Parikshita died from the effects of curses of 
Brahmanas. The great King Nahusa we t to heaven and was not only 
hurled down from it but was transformed into a snake and was not 
released until Yudhisthira enlightened him with the glory and attributes 
of a Brahman. All these speak of hagiarchy and hagiotogy as also a 
sort of hagiolatry in the Indian Epics, 



The great Epic iii Sant! and Aaushasana Parvas gives the great 
warning counsels in the AUa-Kasyapa and Pabana-Aijuna discourses to 
the famous progenitors of the two lines of ancient kings of India to show 
respect to Brahmans otherwise malice between them brings forth 
disastrous results in destruction and disruption. Gifts to priests are 
urged in the Anushasana Parva and are considered to be the great 
redeemers of all sins of omission or commission on the earth below. The 
Indian Epics disclose the different schools of thought of ancient India 
with the theories, tenets and practices of the different schools* illustrated 
by telling impressive stories and anecdotes, and they are not mere heroic 
poems narrating only great achievements of renowned heroes and 
heroines after the manner of the literal * Epic \ 

The Ramayana without its two component parts Adhyata and 
Yogavasistha cannot be called complete by itself, like the Mahabharata. 
The Adhyatma Ramayana is attributed to Yynsa as it belongs to ihe 
Vedantist School and philosophy, whereas Yogavasistha Ramayana is 
but an appendage to the Ramayana by Valmiki himself in the form of 
illustrative anecdotes narrated by Vasistha, the great priest of the 
Ikshaku family of Kings, to his illustrious pupil Rama on the subject of 
the best means of attaining true felicity and happiness on the earth 
below and in heaven above. 

The Epics bear definite internal evidence in the very many dis¬ 
courses not only for the solutions of the several knotty problems which 
have puzzled the intelligent world but also to show the different stages 
of development of the Epics, fixing the periods of the different revi¬ 
sions and marking the interpolations. Vyasa, Valmiki, or Vaisam- 
payana had nothing to do with the Yoga system of philosophy or the 
theory of transmigration of souls with which Patanjali and Yajnavalkya 
were identified. Vyasa and Valmiki w r ere Vedic scholars and gram¬ 
marians and the Mahabharata is a contribution to dispense with the 
reading of the Vedas, making it accessible to the mass. The parti¬ 
cular school of Yajurvedic priests transformed the original bharata 
Samhita as a manual of Yajurvedic sacrifices and rituals and it was 
hence called “ the birth place of the warrior caste”. Weber has shown 
that the Satapatha Brahmana, a text of Yajur Veda, stands in peculiarly 
close relation to the didactic Epic. It is said that the Vaisyas are 
derived from the Rig Veda, the Kshatriyas from the Yajur Veda, and 
the Brahmans from the Sama Veda. In Gita the Sama Veda stands as 
the best (Chapter X, verse 22) and its position with the Yajur is not 
made clear. It is clear in the ode to God by sage Upamanyu in the 
Anushasana Parva, Chapter XIV, verse 3x9, “Thou art the Sama Vedg 



among the Vedas, the SatarudriaZamong"the' Yajur hymns, SanatkudM&s 
among Yogins and Kapila among Samkhyas.” This Upamanyu is 
mentioned as a pupil in the Pousya Parva. That the Yoga system of 
philosophy is connected with the Epics as well as Samkhya is also evi¬ 
dent. Patanjali admits a Pandu Epic in his account of the dramatic re¬ 
presentation of the sacred legend indissolubly connected with the tale 
(390 Hopkins). The sage Astika, who stopped the snake sacrifice 
of King Janmejoya, was found to be present when the king saw his 
dead father Parikshit and the sage Saurika saw his dead son Sringi 
through the religious asceticism of Vyasa, who in like manner assuaged 
the grief of the bereaved family of the dead heroes who fell in the field 
of Kurukshcttra. This proves the tluory of Satapatha Brahman and 
the Yoga system of philosophy with which Yajnavalkya and Patanjali 
were identified. In the table of contents of the Mahabharata it is men¬ 
tioned as Karsnaveda which, no doubt, refers not to such Yajur Veda of 
Yajnavalkya, though a Western scholar wrongly supposed it to refer 
to Krishna worship. (Macdonald). 

4 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana owed their origin to the Bna- 
rata Samhita, which began with the discourses between Brahma and 
Rudra, Narayana and Narada, Sanat Kumar and Narada, Narada and King 
Senajit, Narada and Yyasa, Vyasa and Suka, and the Bharata Samhita 
seems to have been repeated in the time of King Santanu as Bhisma 
stated to Yudhisthira in Santi Parva as having heard it from King San- 
tanu (Chapter CCCXXXV 1 ) agreeing as it does with the table of con¬ 
tent-. in the Adi Parva beginning with the account of king Uparichar in 
the time of Svyambhubha Manu, when the worship of Narayana and 
Sarasvati is mentioned as is found in the well-known invocation verse. 
It was made by seven <agcs Marichi, Atri, Angira, Pulasta, Pulaha, 
Kratu and Vasistha, who assumed the collective name of Chitrasikhandi. 
In that account a distinct reference is made to the Ramayana and 
the sages Ekata and Dvita were transformed into monkeys due to their 
malice towards their brother Trita, described in the Mahabharata (Shanti 
Parva, Chapter CCCXL, veises 83, 84.) King Santanu heard this 
account from the mouth of the sage Asita Devala (Shanti Parva, 
Chapter CCCXXL, verses 118 and 119.) 

The Mahabharata contains discourses between Sounaka and Janme¬ 
joya I, Sanatsujata and Dhritarasthra, Samjoya and Dhritarasthra, 
Krishna and Basudev, Bhisma and Yudhisthira, Krishna and Arjuna, 
Vaisampayana and Janmejoya II, Souti and Sounaka, and last though 
not least between Yajnavalkya and Janaka, where it is very clearly men¬ 
tioned that he undid the work of his uncle Vaisampayana out of spite 



(Santi Parva, CCCXLIV). The Nara Narayana edition of the Mahabha* 
rata took place in King Satanik’s time -- whose preceptor was Yajnaval* 
kya—and he was the patron and propagator of the laws of Vishnu and 
declared the powers of Hari. Sounaka followed the King, heard the 
collection of the Mababharata and composed the first Kalpasutra (vide 
Max Muller's “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p.231). King Satanika 
was the son of Janraejoya and, being the direct descendant of Arjuna’s 

line and connected on his mother's side with Sri Krishna and the 

% 

Yadavas, he might have been interested in the Nara Narayana 
edition of the Mahabharata from the nucleus of Gita Upanishada. To 
solace the old king Dhristarastra, Samjoya lirst conceived the idea of 
ascribing the victory in the field of Kurukshettra to God Sri Krishna 
and not to the prowess of the Pandavas y as is clearly mentioned in the 
table of contents. 

The eighteen Purans and the eighteen sections of the Mahabharata 
are ascribed to Vyasa. It may mean that Vyasa was the source of all 
the knowledge embodied in them and possibly Vyasa was not meant to 
be the actual author of all these different books, just like all publications 
under the name and authority of any University extending over a period 
of many years, may after a number of years be ascribed to the author¬ 
ship of one man only. 

The Asrambasika Parva describes the different appearances of the 
five Pandavas and their wives f where Yudhisthira among the Pandava 
brothers is named first, and Draupadi among the Pandava wives is named 
first, meaning herds' the wife of Yudhisthira, and where Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakul and Sahadeb are each separately named with the names of their 
respective wives. If Draupadi had been the wife of Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakul and Sahadeb, her name would certainly have been mentioned 
while mentioning the names of the wives of the four junior Pandavas, 
which along with the other internal evidence shorn of the interpolations, 
show the utter baselessness of the tradition of Draupadi being the wife 
of all the five brothers. 

The same Parva describes the characteristics of Dhritarastra and 
Kunti in their own words and also contains criticisms on the other 
characters of the Epic, and the Mousal Parva puts in the mouth of 
Arjuna that all the Pandavas aqd Draupadi were really one, which 
might mean that the five Pandavas were the five attributes of man 
essential for success and Draupadi was the personification of that success, 
or in other words, that Yudhisthifa alone was the only original character 
in the Epic, the other brothers and Draupadi being fictitious personifi¬ 
cations of the different attributes and success of Yudhisthira. 
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The great Epic represents Sri Krishna as having no concern with 
material success or prosperity, and shows Siva to be the God to be 
sought for material prosperity. In the Epic Sri Krishna never tells 
Arjuna that he would initiate him in his weapon, the Sudarsan Chakra* 
or that he would destroy the Kuru forces and secure him success. For 
weapons and success in war he advised Arjuna to worship Goddess 
Durga and Siva. Even Krishna himself* while desiring a son for his 
wife Satyabhama, is shown to have prayed to Siva, The Epic clearly 
represented Krishna as the dispenser of spiritual benefit and not material 
benefit. For such a Sri Krishna to tell Arjuna, as he is made to tell him 
in the Bhagahat Gita, that he had already killed all the Kuru forces etc. 
is a contradiction of a gross nature. Krishna is never shown in the 
Epic to have cursed anybody or to have granted any Loon to anybody 
except to Utanika, viz. $ that he would be a cloud and supply water to 
the earth, which was of a spiritual nature, i.e ., for the good of the world 
by producing rain. The spiritual part of the fruition of this boon, viz„ 
conversion of the cloud into rain, finds a parallel in the Brittasanhar by 
the Vedic god Indra, for Britta is cloud and killing the cloud by Indra 9 s 
thunder is poetry for the prosaic fact of conversion of cloud into rain 
by the action of thunder and lightning. 

The unfolding of Sri Krishna's divine love and his divinity is 

shown from his birth till his death. At all stages of his life he is shown 

detached from worldly connections and attachments. At his Lirth he is 

weaned from his parents and grows up and is fostered in a place where 

he had no blood relations, but loves everybody and everybody loves 

him ; in his youth he weans himself off from the associates and friends of 

his boyhood and goes to his natural parents, hut after endearing himself 

to the people there and establishing his mighty power, he again gives 

up all and detaches himself from all and goes to a distant place and 

founds an empire of love with the princesses of India at Dwarka In the 

midst of the ocean. In the great fight at Kurukshettra, the material 

part of his assistance, consisting of his vast army, he gives to the 

* 

Kurus and only the spiritual part of his assistance goes to the good 
Pandavas. His nephew Abhimanyu was killed in unfair fight by all 
the heroes of the Kuru side, but he never breathed a word of curse 
against the Kurus for that. On the contrary, when Gandhari, to whose 
sons he had lent the assistance of his whole Narayani Army, wanted 
to curse him for the destruction of the Kurus, with perfect unconcern 
for hi9 and his family’s welfare, he gladly took upon him the curse of 
Gandhari. When after all he returns to his kingdom and eventually 
Gandhari’s curse takes effect* he shows no wailings or concern for the 
destruction of his family and with the noblest unconcern he disappears. 
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sending Jara, who shot him with his arrow and fell at his feet from 
earth by his love. The true implication of all this was to show his 
absolute absence of attachment for wordly matters or material prosperity 
and his spiritual and divine nature. 

It is said that there can be no incarnation of god at all in philo¬ 
sophy. But the Hindu theory of incarnation is only in respect of one 
of the Hindu Triad Vishnu, who is described as preserver and sustainer 
between the creator Brahma and the destroyer Shiva. The theory of 
incarnation is the descent of the Divine Narayana on the earth in a 
human body to accomplish some object and to show success in a particular 
sphere whose need was the sorest. It is for this that the title of the 
Epic is ‘Jaya,’ or the Book of Success. The conception of incarnation is 
not really deification. Sri Krishna was not an incarnation but was an 
emblem of divine love and power. Sri Krishna proved by his great 
example how disinterested human love can be the stepping stone to 
divine love. Sri Krishna of the Mahabharata was the charioteer or 
guide of Arjuna to restore peace and tranquility by removing the reign 
of blind malice, wickedness and tyranny typified in Durjodhana, Kansa, 
Sisupala, etc. Sri Krishna was a reformer in the sense of changing 
the old order of things and establishing the kingdom of disinterested 
divine love, typified in the reign of Yudhisthira and the destruction of 
Charvaka, whose easy epicurean theory of life was then prevalent 
amongst Brahmanas. It is for this it is said that the root of the Maha¬ 
bharata lies in Krishna, Brahma and Brahmanas. The greatness of Sri 
Krishna is his godliness, demonstrated in all his actions in the great 
Epic. 

The source and growth of ancient Indo-Aryan society, religion, 
culture, literature and civilization are vividly reflected in the great 
Epic and to do this the Pousya, Poulama and Astika Parvas were added 
by way of introduction by the great Yajnavalkya, as is clearly mentioned 
in the Pousya Parva. The Anukramanika and Parva Sangraha Chap¬ 
ter as a synopsis or table of contents of the great Epic must have been 
added at a still later age* 

The reputed authors of the Epics, Vyasa and Valmiki, were black¬ 
ened in the Buddhistic age, by making one the offspring of guilty 
intercourse and the other a robber. But the mischief failed to efface 
the grandeur of their noble characters, which had already got a firm 
hold on the minds of the people* They looked upon them as gods or demi¬ 
gods and no vilification or calumny could detract from their noble 
characters or dislodge them from the position of esteem and reverence 
in which they were enshrined. The Indian Epics were degraded by the 
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Buddhists with a motive during the period of Buddhistic ascendency! but 
at the time of the Hindu revival Sankaracharya explained the great 
Epic as a great manual illustrative of the institutes of law, religion, and 
morality. The sacrifices displayed the beneficient and philanthropic 
nature of the position of the king, who was shown as gathering money, 
not for self-aggrandisement or personal pleasures, but for giving it away 
for the good of the people. It was found that pure gold without alloy 
could not take high polish and was not fit for preparing ornaments, etc., 
so the pure Epic was not thought fit to captivate the imagination of the 
mass and it was therefore subjected to great alterations and dramatic 
colourings. 

The revisers, instead of wholesale casting off of the popular but 
mischievous additions of the Buddhistic age, took great care to devise 
means for interpreting the real truths to the intelligent at the sections 
at the end of the book. This is perhaps the only explanation of those 
themes in the Epic which were against the laws and customs of Ancient 
India. And tins would explain the inclusion of Yavana and Buddhistic 
glory in the stories of Arjuna’s defeat at the hand of Yavanas, Ahirs 
and Savirs. The glorification of vegetable offerings instead of animal 
offerings at sacrifices, as illustrated in the story of King Uparichar 
Basuhoma's fall for offering animal sacrifice, was the work of the 
Buddhistic age. The exhortation of charity and protection of animals 
as the best of all virtues, as illustrated in the story of King Sibi’s going 
to haven for possessing that virtue, also speaks of the same Buddhistic 
influence in it. The enigmatic “five-husbands” story of Draupadi be¬ 
speaks the same Buddhistic influence of Tibetans, who once held sway 
over India and amongst whom the custom still prevails. 

The civilisation and culture of the world is, to a very great extent, 
bound up with the lives and deeds of its great men, who were models of 
moral and spiritual guides, kings, queens, ministers, law-givers, great 
reformers, silent workers and who founded or propounded religious 
orders, customs, gotras (families), empires, laws, cults, caste system, 
etc. Vyasa and Valmiki were profound Vedic scholars and gram¬ 
marians with sound knowledge of Upanishads and Vedanta and were 
poets as well. They explained the intricacies and mysteries of the 
Vedic literature and those of the philosophy of love and religion by the 
living examples of the great characters in their Epics. Indian Epic 
literature has been classical rather than poetical. Vyasa is immortalised 
and living in all times. Though he lived and wrote in a period of hoary 
antiquity, he seems to belong to all climes and times. He is the author 
of everything valuable and learned in ancient religious literature, tiis 
characters are original, independent, and natural and bear no close 
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resemblance to one another, and the views put in their mouths and 
preserved in the Epic can teach the modern world on all important 
questions of religion, philosophy, theology and love. The Mahabharata 
will be the lasting memorial of Vyasa till the end of the world, and his 
great ideal characters seem to be live characters moving even now, 
inspite of the unreal colouring lent to them by the dramatic revisions 
and alterations. The lives and characters of the great heroes and 
heroines of the Indian Epics were the direct outcome of the education 
they received in their early age and their culture. The Pandavas 
became sturdy, painstaking, religious through their training in the forest 
school, while the Kurus grew wicked, irreligiotfs and wily through being 
brought up amidst the dissipating and voluptuous influences of the school 

of court life. 

« 

Religion proposes to establish the welfare of society by positive 
regulations and lays down a code for the government of mankind in all 
the varied walks of life to restrain human passions. Epic illustrations 
help in great measure to do the important work of regulating society by 
presenting pi:tures of human greatness in the great characters of the 
past in such a manner as will sway the heart of man or woman in every 
period of civilisation. The Epics build the temple, of religion full of 
majesty, to which the worshippers may approach in the hope of obtaining 
mercy by penitence and by taking note of the sad end of sinful delights. 
The Epics by their contrasting characters make an enquiry into the 
delights and pleasures of hum^n life, into the love of country, home, 
family, king, preceptor, law, custom, ambitions of life and the glory of 
god in religion and love. The Epics present pictures of vicious habits 
against the virtuous conduct of great men, adding new charms to every 
rational pleasure, refining the taste of mankind in general. Religion 
augments the enjoyments of taste. Taste depends on the culture of a 
man or a woman. Religion does not resemble those scenes of natural 
beauty where every object smiles. Beauty consists in certain peculiar 
lines, forms, features, colours, complexions, motions, movements, and 
posings which the eye discovers and appeals to the heart, till it becomes 
a taste with a man or a woman. Nature and art continually furnish the 
cultivated mind with the sources of gratification; religion and philosophy 
confer upon taste the most exquisite enjoyments. The highest enjoyments 
of taste depend upon the state of mind and culture of heart. Vulgar 
and refined tastes are as the poles asunder. The different emotions 
which the same objects present are quite clear. They speak of the 
influence of teaching, calling and society if not of culture. The highest 
or lowest enjoyments of taste depend upon the associations of the mind, 
according to its elevation or depravity. 
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The fine arts of poetry, painting and music cannot be appreciated 
by illiterate human beings. The celebrated men were indebted for the 
establishment of their fame to the nature of their subjects in their pro- 
ductions. Homer and Virgil were carried away by the popular supersti¬ 
tion of their days and by means of the established mythology excited 
interest. Religion unfriendly to innocent gratification, adds new 
charm to every rational pleasure and refines the taste, while it cultivates 
the heart which can purify human enjoyments on earth in the midst of 
which flourishes the tree of immortality which Vyasa conceived. 

Religious influence outlives all earthly enjoyments. There is a 
delight in the very despising of sinful delights to have some spiritual 
joy. Things lawful in themselves are in their excess sinful and bring 
bitterness in the end, but spiritual joy ends in eternal bliss and happi¬ 
ness. Vyasa has made a religion of joy. Happiness is inculcated as a 
duty. The glory of God is reflected in the progress of the soul towards 
perfection, in the vicissitudes of life to plant a tree of universal love so 
that suffering humanity may repose beneath its shade and feel the virtue 
of its healing leaves, so that bleeding nations of malice disappear in the 
gigantic forms of Drona, Bhisma, Drupad, Durjodhana and Kama,so that 
all the kindred of the human family are knitted together in one common, 
bond of amity and love and the warrior shall be a character unknown 
except in the page of history to excite hatred of the world. ‘Such fate 
ambition finds'. The purity of soul of Bhisma, when stained with the 
contagion of guilt, dies a death of enduring pain on the bed of arrows. 
The great war of Kurukshettra depicts the pomp and power of the great 
kings and heroes of India who fell like a structure made of a pack of 
cards before the silent artillery of divine love in the moral forces of the 
Pandavas and their allies with the symbol of success in Sri Krishna. 
The sight of the ocean derives a considerable portion of its interest from 
the moral reflections which it suggests. It was for this reason the 
battlefield of Kurukshettra was described as something like a religious 
crusade. 
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The text of the Mahabharata describes the actual marriage taking 
place first with Yudhisthira only with the priest Dhaumya officiating. 
After it a sage reported the marriages* on successive days, with the 
other Pandavas. Day after day it is described as wonderful for it is 
hardly believable and is based on nothing but mere hearsay evidence. 

“Then that Veda-knowing priest (Dhaumya) kindled the sacred fire and poured 
the libations of ghee in that blazing fire with proper Mantras. That Mantra-know¬ 
ing Brahman then called Yudhisthira and united him with Krishna (Draupadi) 
Walking round thefire (for seven times), the brid* and the bridegroom took each other's 
hands. Thus they were married by the Veda-knowing (Dhaumya). Then taking 
leave of that ornameut of battle (Yudhisthira), he (Dhaumya) went out of the palace. 
Then those mighty car-warriors, the perpetuators of the Kuru race, those princes, 
attired in costly robes, took the hand of the best of women (Draupadi) day by day 
in succession. The celestial sage told me of a very wonderful incident, namely that 
the high souled lady of slender waist (Draupadi) regained her virginity day after 
day. (That is, every day after her previous marriage). 1 ’ (Adi Parva, Chapter CC, 
page 273, verses 11—14.) 

The Hindu marriage laws cannot sanction such a marriage as is 
here reported. If all the Pandavas were married together to Draupadi, 
all at a time with a priest* then and only then it could be held that 
Draupadi was married to the Pandavas but not otherwise. The 
wife of the elder brother is like a mother during his lifetime, and there 
was nothing in the institutes or customs of Ancient India to legalise such 
a marriage. It might be the creation of the dramatic revisers of the 
Mahabharata. 

One would have been inclined to believe the alleged rule said to 
have been established by Narada, if Arjuna was found to have really 
followed Brahamachariya for twelve years under the said rule and had 
not married Subhadra and (Jlupi during the period in question. What 
is more* the truthful Yudhisthira did not mention anything about the 
rule but decided clearly that it was purely a question of propriety and 
nothing else. The translation of the text speaks for itself:— 

“Yudhisthira said:—O hero, 1 know fall well why you entered the room and did 
what you knew would be disagreeable to me. But I have not felt any displeasure 
with it. The younger brother may enter the room in which his elder brother sits 
with his wife. There is no fault to be found in this. If the elder brother enters 
the room where hie younger brother is with his wife, then he acts against the rale 
of propriety. 0 mighty-armed hero, therefore, desist from your purpose. Do what 
I say. Your virtue hae suffered no diminution end you have not shown any disregard 
towards me." (Adi Parva, Chapter OOXV, pegs 280, verses 31—33.) 
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It is evident that the alleged establishment of a rule that any of the 
brothers who would see another brother while he was with Draupadi 
would go to the forest for twelve years to lead the life of Brahmachari is 
a myth. Arjuna is not found to have followed it. The explanation of 
Ulupi is not convincing as it does not bear out the facts. Arjuna is said 
to have refrained from observing Brahmacharya at the command of the 
elder brother, but it was just the contrary and the exile of any of the 
brothers to adopt Brahmacharya for twelve years did not relate only to 
Draupadi. That was not the vow in Adi Parva, Chapter CCXIV, verses 
2J—2Q. This chapter as well as the preceeding chapters are answers to 
the question of Janmejoya as to why no dissension^ arose among brothers 
when they had so beautiful a wife common to them all. But one cannot 
overlook that the truthful Yudhisthira mentions in the quotation given 
above that Draupadi was his wife and not that of the other brothers. The 
story of Tillottama was told in fact just alter Kama's speech exhorting 
the Kuru prince Durjodhana to tight immediately after the marriage in 
Adi Parva, Chapter CCIV, verses 6 to 21. 

The dice play incidents wholly unmasked the question of Draupadi's 
marriage, and Durjodhana and his friends in the public hall revenged the 
great exposure of the lac house at the Svnyambara ceremony in right 
royal fashion. Draupadi did not take her stand as the common wife of 
the Pandavas, and the Pandavas could not challenge the stake of 
Yudhisthira in Draupadi at the dice play, though called upon to do so 
by Durjodhana in Sabha Parva, Chapter LXX, verses 3—6. 

"Draupadi 1 let the other brothers of Yudhisthira say that he is a liar and you 
will be set free.* 1 

Yudhisthira, the emblem of honesty and truthfulness, could never 
have staked Draupadi if she really were the common wife of the Panda¬ 
vas. That was the great issue of the day when Draupadi was dragged 
in the public hall of the dice play to be revenged on the fraud of the 
marriage declaration of Draupadi, at the instance of Krishna perhaps, 
for Drupada told the Pandavas that they themselves could not think of 
their welfare so much as Krishna did for them. 

The outspoken Bhima expressed his grief that even game-masters 
who keep public women do not stake them at a game of dice and what his 
brother did was horrible, and his hand, which staked it, was fit to be 
burnt. Arjuna warned him not to fulfil the objects of the Kurus, to make 
them fight among themselves over the matter. The boon, the old blind 
king Dhritarastra gave to Draupadi will speak for itself. Draupadi did 
not know that she would be offered a second boon after the first boon 
was offered. If she were really the common wife of all the Pandavas sh q 



would have asked for the release of the Pandavas in a body with their 
sons, but it was not so. She only asked for her husband Yudhisthira 
and her only son by him. In the second boon she asked for the two 
heroes with their arms, and when a third boon was offered it was refused 

by her. From the above it is evident that Draupadi was the wife of 
Yudhisthira alone. 

In the question of the marriage of Satyabati Bhisma’s connection 
with the Kurus was exposed and it must be said that Bhisma was a 
fictitous character, brought to prominence with his father's marriage, 
while his own birth is wrapped up in mystery with vanishing Ganga. 
There is a vulgar threat used with bragging even now. “I shall show 
you your father's marriage" (A thing impossible). Bhisma is said to 
have performed the function of the match-maker of his father and was 
blessed with the boon of dying at will. Santanu was a mere king and 
could not be said to possess the power of granting, such a boon, which 
can only be the gift of the Divine God, Bhisma seems to have mono¬ 
polised the function of match making, not only of his father but of all 
his descendants to the time of Pandu. 

It will be interesting to discuss here, from the texts of the Maha- 
bharata the truth of such marriages. Bhisma contracted the marriage 
of his brother Bichitiabirya with the daughter of the king of Benares. 
But the internal evidence found in the Mahabharata makes one doubt 
this. The mother of Pandu is mentioned to be Kausalya, the princess 
of Kosala and not that of Benares in Adi Parva, Chapter CXXVI, and 
again in the next chapter, verse 24. Another marriage in which Bhisma 
had a hand is found to be Madri's marriage to Pandu. Madri is said 
to be the cause of Pandu's death, like Kekayi in the Ramayana of 
Dasaratha's death. Madri is said to have burnt in the funeral pyre of 
her husband. If that was the custom then prevalent, then all the wives 
of the great heroes of Kurukshettra or some of them at least would 
have been mentioned as having mounted the funeral pyres of their 
husbands, but there was no such mention in the separate Parvas of the 
Mahabharata. 

Besides, the illustrious Pandu's death a9 reported by the sages in 
Adi Parva, (Chapter CXXVI) speaks of Pandu having one wife. The 
sages held a consultation amongst themselves on the death of Pandu 
and decided to pass a resolution that: 

“The high sou led and illustrious Pandu, abandoning his sovereignty and king* 
dom. came here to practise asceticism and received their protection. Now that he 
has genete heaven it is oar bounden duty to go to the kiagdom with hie survivors, his 
wife and infant sons, left in our care with his dead body so that the last rites Shall 

te performed*** 
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This was acted upon accordingly and they took the sons of 
Pandu and his wife with the dead body and made a report of the 
death of Pandu in the Kuru Court. The last rites of Pandu were 
performed in the court with due ceremony. In these circumstances 
it is incomprehensible that the funeral ceremony in which Madri ascended 
the funeral pyre of her husband should be described as having been per¬ 
formed in the previous chapter. There was no question put by anybody 
to recite in full detail the account of Pandu's death and his funeral. 
Besides, the cause of the death of Pandu, as disclosed by the sages has 
no reference to the curse of Madrid connection with Pandu. The ground 
given out by Madri for mounting the funeral pyre in verse 28, Adi 
Parva, Chapter CXXV, is not in accordance with Sati rites and this 
apparent anachronism cannot but be an instance of the worst kind of 
interpolation. It has been riiown that the five Pandavas arc the five 
forms of Indi a, and Nakul and Sahadeb could not be the sons of Madri 
by Asvini-kumars. The portions winch deal with this must naturally 
be also interpolations. All marriages with which Bhisma was connected 
seem to be mere fictions. Such kind of interpolations are not rare in 
the Mahabharata. 

The story of DraupadPs clothes being drawn away from her body 
in order to make her naked in the assembly hall and the great God 
Krishna protecting her from being disgraced in that way is also an 
interpolation of the worst kind to inculcate the merit, virtue, and effect 
of Krishna worship. It was far from the fact. The wailing of Drau- 
padi, the actual sufferer, before Krishna did not mention it in Bana Parva, 
nor did her mother-in-law Kunti speak of it in her wailing before Krishna 
in Udyoga Parva, nor did Krishna himself describe it in the Kuru Court 
in his great mission of peace when recounting the wrongs of the Kurus 
and their persecutions. 

Draupadi bestowed her benediction on Arjuna for his success when 
he was starting out to excell those great reputed warriors his adver- 
saries could command. If Arjuna was really one of the husbands of 
Draupadi she could not bless him in the way she did in Chapter XXXVII, 
Bana Parva, verses 31—34. 

41 0 Knunteya our kingdom and prosperity, weal or woe. are all in your hand*. 
L give you my nshirbad (blessings and wish you godspeed. Let success attend you 
for you always worship your rider brother and obey his commands." 

The cause of the blessing makes the position of Draupadi clear as 
well as the blessing itself. Besides, if Draupadi was the wife of 
Arjuna, Kunti would not have sent a message to Arjuna through 

Krishna before the war, Chapter CXXXVII, Udyoga Parva, verse 20:— 

‘ Toll Arjuna, that foremost of heroes, to follow whatever Draupadi would request 
him to do.'* 
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Bhima, after killing Kichaka in Birata Parva, Chapter XXII, verse 
79, exclaimed. 

“I am now absolved from the debt of my brother . 1 owed and am now in 
peace.’’ 

Kichaka being killed for insulting Draupadi " debt of my brother” 
would not have been said if Draupadi was the wife of Bhima as well. 

There is another incident mentioned in the Epic which gives clear 
proof that none but Yudhisthira was the husband of Draupadi. In the 
Bana Parva, Chapter CXLIV, when Draupadi felt tired with fatigue 
from walking, Nakul cried out for help to his elder brother Yudhisthira, 
who took her up in his lap and Nakul and Sahadeb began to knead her 
feet. Bhima volunteered to carry her and his brothers on his shoulder, 
but it was at last Bhima’s son Ghotatkacha who was requisitioned for 
the purpose. Certainly if Nakul and Sahadeb were really married to 
Draupadi they would not press the feet of Draupadi nor would she 
allow them to do so. When Nakul cried out for help Bhima, instead 
of Yudhisthira, would have rendered the first help himself by placing 
her in his lap being the strongest of all. But Nakul specially asks 
Yudhisthira to comfort her. Yudhisthira would not have questioned 
Bhima as to who would carry her if Draupadi were a common wife to 
all and Bhima’s son would not have had to do so. What could 
be better proof than this that she was really not the wife of all the 
brothers, but of Yudhisthira alone ? 

In Bana Parva Krishna solaced Draupadi with the assurance that 
she would be the queen:— 

“If the heaven falls, the Himalaya splits, Garth rends. Ocean dries up but my 
words will not be false. 0 Draupadi thou ahalt be the queen and see the wives of 
those who incurred your displeasure weeping in the battlefield seeing the mutilated 
dead bodies of their husbands. Do not grieve, 1 shall do all in my power to help the 
Pandavas. Rest assured of it.*’’ 

Here lies the difference between Sita and Draupadi in the Epics. 
Draupadi was not meant to destroy Durjodhana, his brothers and family 
like Ravana, but she wanted to reign and rule the kingdom with her 
husband. Sita was exiled to satisfy the subjects of the empire so that 
the king might not be accused of setting a bad example to his subjects* 
The report of Draupadi’s . marriage with the five Pandavas was circu* 
lated only to avert a cruel war immediately after the marriage, to which 
Kama the evil genius of the Kuru court clearly wanted to incite the 
young Durjodhana* f 

* Chapter XII, versee 129—131. 

t Adi Parva^Chapter CC1V, verses 6-21, 
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There were discussions between Draupadi and Yudhisthira in 
Bana Parva and after the battle was won when Yudhisthira expressed 
his unwillingness to ascend the throne due to the cruel massacre of his 
near and dear relatives and friends on the battlefield, but there was no 
such conversation between Draupadi and any other Pandava in the 
whole Mahabharata, except her calling upon Bhima to despatch Kichaka 
from this world, Bhima has been shown there to have exclaimed as 
having repaid the debt of his brother. Draupadi’s admonition, home* 
thrusts and hints to strike the conscience of her husband are significant. 
She told him very sarcastically that she would have suffered for nothing 
the miseries and calumny of having five husbands as five senses of the 
body if she could not after all ascend the throne as a queen. She re¬ 
minded the husband of the assurance of his mother about it. * But 
alas 1 it would have been far better if she had been known to be 
the wife of one before the world, if you intend not reigning over 
the kingdom you won after such a struggle 1 . • 

Draupadi and the Pandavas were born for the express purpose of 
establishing the kingdom of righteousness, Drupad 9 s sons and daughter 
were the off-shoots of sacrifice and the births of the three Pandavas were 
the outcome of Pandu's severe penances in the forest before his death. 
When Yudhisthira t and Arjunat were born the voices of heaven were 
heard and the objects of their births were declared. This was given 
out in the Mahabharata. But nothing could be found about Bhima, 
Nakul and Sahadeba, who played no important parts in the Epic worthy 
of heroes. They too were afterthoughts and creations of a later age, 
with their mother Madri, when the sati rite came into vogue. 

• Shanti Parva, Chapter XiV, verges 27—29. 

t Shanti Parva, Chapter LXXV, verses 22 and ?3. 

X Udyoga Parva, Chapter XC, verses 65 and 66. 
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Professor Lassen, in his 4 Indische Alterthumskunde 9 (II, 499, new 
edition), considers that it may he proved from an examination of the 
Introduction to the Mahabharata that there were three consecutive 
workings-up (bearbeitung) of that poem by different authors. The first 
or oldest version, called simply Bharata, which contained only 24000 
verses, began with the history of Manu, the progenitor of the Kshatriya 
or military class (Adi par van 3126), and a short section—describing 
the pedigree of Vyasa, and how he appeared at the Snake-sacrifice, 
and how, at the request of Jantnejoya he commissioned Vaisampayana 
to relate the story of the strife between the Pandavas and Kauravas 
(I, 2208, etc.)—might have formed the introd jetion (einleitung) to this 
oldest Bharata. The second reconstruction or recasting of the poem- 
thought by Professor Lassen to be identical with the Itihasa mentioned 
in Asvalayana's Grihyasutras, and recited at Saunaka’s Horse-sacrifice— 
took place about 400 B. C. It began with the history of king Vasu, whose 
daughter Satyavati was mother of Vyasa; and the section called Paushya 
(I, 661), the antiquity of which is indicated by its being almost entirely 
in prose, might have served as its introduction. The section called 
Pauloma (I, 851) probably formed the commencement of the third re* 
construction of the great Epic, which he considers must have preceded 
the era of Asoka. 

The following passage from the Vedartha-prakasa of Madhava 
Acarya (who lived in the fourteenth century) commenting on the Taitti- 
riya Yajurveda (p. 1), translated by Dr. Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, 
volume iii, page 47, attributes the actual composition of the Mahabharata 
to the sage Vyasa, and gives a remarkable reason for his having written 
it:— 

'It may be said that all persona whatever, including women and Sudras, must be 
competent students of the Veda, since the aspiration after good lishtam me syad iti) 
and the deprecation of evil are common to all mankind. But it is not so. For though 
the expedient exists, and women and Sudras are desirous to know it, they are 
debarred by another canse from being competent students of the Veda. The scripture 
(sastra) which declares that those persons only who have been invested with the 
sacrificial cord are competent to read tHe Veda, intimates thereby that the same study 
would be a cause of unhappiness to women and Sudras (who are not so invested). 
How then are these two classes of persons to discover the means of future happinesef 
We answer, from the Purauas and other, such works. Hence it hat been said: Since 
the triple Veda may not be heard by women, Sudras, and degraded twice-born men, 
the Mahabharata (Bharatam akhyanam) was, in his benevolence, composed (Kritem) 
by the Muni. 9 
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Quotations from the correspondence of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., 
Pli.D., Editor of the Critical Edition of the Great Epic of India with the 
author of this book. 

“la the versions so far consulted the marriage of Draai>a>li with the Are Pandavas 
takes place not simultaneously, but one after another. 

“Thu distinct definitions of the prostitutes with four or five husbands i mentioned 
by Kunti in Adiparvan Adbyaya 123; are found in all versions. 

"Many conjectures have b^en made to identify the three beginnings of The 
Mahabharata. Your conjecture is certainly worth considering. 1 am glad to know 
your explanation of the stanza. 

*• Your views are so interesting, and your stu-ly of the Mahabharata is evidently 
ao profound that you ought to write a book stating your views and giving the world 
of scholars the benefit of your erudition. 1 hope you will fully state in your book 
why and how you disagree with the views of Western scholars. Such a book is 
urgently needed and will be keenly appreciated, at best in India, if not all over the 
world.” 


The Pioneer Press, Allahabad.—No. 382.—’34. 
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Trinablndu—133-4. 

Trie hira—107,140. 

Trita-383,567. 

Tritsus—132, 205. 

Trojan War-246. 

Tuladhara—24*5, 275, 282, 360. 
Tulai—151. 

Tulsidas —390. 

Turraau—205, 390. 

Tvaatr—97, 113-4,140. 

Ucinaraa—132. 

Uddalaka Aruni—101, 165, 
199-00,335, 360, 397, 411. 
Ugra—467. 

Ugrasena—277, 329, 482. 
Ugraarava—391. 

Ugraaravas—124, 341, 355, 

392 

Ulupi—331. 574-5. 

Umft-33. 73-75, 30$, 418. 

431, 526. 

Upajftja—274-5. 

U pa jay a—565. 

Upamanya—35, 101, 218,350, 
566-7. 

U panish ads—101-2,107, 141, 
155, 160, 164-5, 184, 191, 
196, 200, 208, 265, 289, 
323, 339, : j 43, 345-6, 343, 
351. 368,381, c98, 405, 445, 
453, 459, 461, 463, 472, 480-1 
500, 502-3, 543, 552, 568, 
071. 

Uparichara,—22,31, 60, 119, 
181. 204, 251-2, 256, 27?, 
410, 567,571. 

Uparichara Basu—299,358. 
Upaaonda—329, 406,432,455, 
526. 

Urbasl—68, 72,133,241,261, 
335, 340, 359, 422,440,448, 
563. 

Uaana—115. 

Uahanaa—75, 236, 351, 360, 

467. 
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Ushanas Bnkra—134. 
U.hinara—362,429. 

Utamka—118, 136, 179*80, 
202, 212,385,417,468, 607, 
647, 665, 669. 

Utathva—161. 

U tat by a—15,120,467. 


Vabrious Soramus—103. 

Vagadatta—856. 

Vagi ratha—383. 

Van u—300. 

Vahudantaka—379. 

Vainya—58,273. 

Vaisala—130. 

Vaishtlakiba—379. 

Vai.bampayana—128, 192-3 
'.31, 236, 230, 243, 260, 
276, 302-05, 310, 318*9, 
341,346, 348, 352-3, 866, 
358, 368, 390-1 405, 413, 
437, 445, 484, 507,559, 564, 
566-7,580. 

Vsi.haparvan—233. 

VaUhravana—66,382, 451. 

Vaianavaa—214,306,483,504, 

Vaisya—39,94,102, 106,131, 
270-82,364,398,400,409-10 
423, 425-6, 487, 506, 536, 
566 

Vait.likaa—368. 

lTaithabya—204. 

Vaivaswatha—85. 196, 301, 

Vajra.birahan—467. 

Vala-126. 

Valadeva—433. 

Valakashwa—399. 

Valhaka—345. 

Valhika—233. 

Valmiki—18 37, 74, 81, 108, 
123-4, 127-8, 133-4, 136-7, 
147,152-3,165,163,197,206, 
209, 225-6, 247-8, 265, 292, 
298,323. 330.336,338-9,342, 
.744, 347, 349, 351, 382, 883, 
40.’, 404-06, 410, 418,460-1, 
403, 472, 475-6, 503, 542, 
647-8. 550, 555, 558-9, 664, 
566,570 1. 

V aranavata—518. 

Varci—204. 

Varhaapatya—379. 

Vanina—26, 108—10, 112, 

126-7, 140, 169, 186, 198-9, 
216-18, 229, 235, 266, 34% 
383, 387, 422, 465-67,518. 

Vaaava—229, 508,515. 

Vasiatba-U, 22, 31,56,72-% 
75, 84,88. 93, 100, 106-08, 
112 , 115, 117-1% 124, 

129-32, 139, 147, 169, 198. 
203, 206-6, 21% 214, 227, 
23% 24% 253, 265, 275-6, 
335 , 337, 340, 342, 350-1, 
383, 391, 402,42% 4 .’6,43% 
445, 447-8, 46% 47% 560, 
565,567. 

Vaalatba Mitrayu—250. 

Vasu-341,383,580. 

Vaaudeva—35, 162-3, 302, 

224, 232, 243, 31% 340,346, 
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394, 100, 438, 401, 605-3, 
508,667. 

Vwuki-26,97,16% 490. 

Vatapi—380. 

Vatae—400. 

Vataaraja—529. 

Vatsaprl Bhalandana—131. 

Vayu—88,222, 278, 426. 

Vedabati—133, 137, 187, 189, 
237. 

Vedangaa—465, 658. 

Vedanta-102,374, 480, *71. 

Vedarthadipike—330. 

Veda Vyasa—148-4, 163, 175, 
224, 264,272,342. 

Veda*— 98, 100, 102, 107-8, 
117, 134, 146. 172-3, 193, 
195, 207, 218, 220,236, 253, 
271, 280-1, 287, 291-93, 

313,838, 341, 343-45, 347 8, 
352, 354, 361, 364, 378, 38% 
888, 396, 408, 425, 452, 456, 
459, 461, 465-67, 487, 514, 
518, 548, 552, 558, 660, 
566. 567,680. 

Yana—64, 122, 198, 250, 364, 
379.410, 565. 

Venus—88,134. 

Vergil—548. 

Vibns ndaka—129. 

Vibhtt-467. 

Videha—444, 474. 

Viduls—508. 

Vidura-232,314,348, 496,49% 
602, 515-18, 646, 519-50. 

Viduratha—204, 400. 

Vijaya—261,297,508-9. 

Vilnanesvsra—370. 

Yikramaditya—291, 30% 385, 
893. 

Vikrita—221-2. 

Virabhadra—74. 

Viradyumna—359. 

Viraja—379,467. 

Vira-Balamagha—307. 

Viraaena—436. 

Virupa—221-2,467. 

Viabnn—11-2,19-20,81,34,48, 
53, 70-1, 76, 10441, 125,139- 
40,145, 151,172-3 216, 260-1, 
256, 268-60 398, 340, 355, 
358,366,374,379-80,391,398, 
451, 461, 469, 471, 497, 501, 
606,564-5,568. 


VUhnu-Purana—867, 423,161. 

Vitrakarma—281, 302,462, 605. 

Viarakaana—424. 

•Visvamitra—14, 22, 66,64,76, 
106, 112, 116, 118, 169,191, 
198, 227, 276-7, 293, 296, 
302-3, 822, 835, 337, 312, 

315, 318, 396, 396-9, 652, 
558,660. 

Viwarupa—113. 

Vitahabya—204. 

Vitatha—278. 

Vithora—801. 

Vitra—383. 

Virasvata Manu—64-5,70,112, 
211, 616. 

Viravaeu—383. 

Viwaswa—301. 

Vrihadratha—400. 

Vrihagpati—11,14,319. 

Vrikodara—437. 

Vripati—461 

Vrishakapi—61. 

Vriehnis—231, 432, 484, 496, 
507 

Vritrasura—13,125-6. 

Vrsadarbhi—273. 

Vyasa—22-3, 28, 30, 34, 37, 
43, 77, 81, 100, 108, 118-9, 
123-4, 127-8. 133, 136, 

143-45, 147, 160, 182-3, 
165, 175, 191—93,197, 206, 
210, 226, 231, 236,243, 247-8, 
250-1, 275, 278-9, 286, 

292, 295-6, 306, 309, 313-4, 

316, 323,328, 330-32,336- 
38, 340-46, 318-56, 365, 
368, 374-78,382-84, 390-1, 
397, 402, 404-06, 408, 41% 
418, 423, 433 % 444, 460-1, 
463, 472, 475, 482, 485, 496, 
300, 515, 618, 626, 531.542, 
616-48, 553, 655, 557-59, 
664, 566-6% 570-73,580. 

Wainamonier—808. 

White Tatar Veda (or white 
yalus)—280,391, 413, 547-8. 

Wyclille—176. 

Yabacrita—116. 

Vabans—15% 389, 654, 571. 

Yadaba-137-% 273, 302, 623, 

668 . 


Yadu—117,18% 205-6, 23241, 
802,890,43% 491. 
Yaigisavya—50. 

Yajati—14, 2% 89,06, 112, 
116-7,12% 133,18% 201,203, 
205, 225, 232-8, 239, 27% 
277,291, 10% 318, 810,345, 
359, 396-7,399,408-10,417, 
481,506, 554, 563. 

Yalua—163-4,181, 215. 

Yajnavalks—88,149,164,272, 
292, 29% 335, 85:1-66,85% 
365,368-9, 371-2,37% 881-2 
391, 405. 413, 414-% 453, 
462-3, 643, 546, 64% 660, 
564, 666-68, 670. 

Yalur-Vadaa—102, 11% 11% 
120, 121, 127-8, 137,195-6, 
280, 284, 339, 370,45% 474, 
668-7. 

Yakaha—551. 

Yakahaa—106-7, 201, 234,348. 

Y ama—61,85,91,101,112, 218 
—20, 267, 317, 320, 383, 
436,41% 451, 516,618, 547. 

Yaaoda—191. 

Yayuvanasvi Manijliatr—273, 

Yogabaelatha—154, 382, 

Vudohajit— 208. 

Yudhisthira—3, 21, 30, 33, 
4% 12, 57, 67 8, 71, 77, 111, 
131!, 140,163, 186, 192, 201, 
203, 215, 226-28, 230-35, 
238-9, 243—46, 291-% -9 /, 
303,309,313-17,322,326-7, 
320-38. 34% 346-7, 363-1, 
356, 37% 377, 379-80, 882 
-84, 403, 408, 411, 413-1, 

’ 41% 419, 421, 426, 428, 460, 
433, i35, 437—12, 444-47, 
4t0-l, 168, 156—57, 463, 
472, 475, 47% 484, 486, 
190, 49% 495, 498, 502-3, 

• 5U8-2% 522, 524, 626—28, 
531-38,540-1,613-4,548-60, 
554-68, 660,562-3,66>, 567- 
8, 570, 571—76, 578-79. 

Yujutsu—282, 297. 

Yura nam—273-4. 

Zeno—306. 

Zens—86. 

Zorosaeter—185. 
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